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PRBFAOB. 


Thb  following  Lbctdrss  were  read  in  the  imiTersity  of  Edinbuigh,  fc? 
f  wenty-four  yean.  The  publication  of  them,  at  present,  was  not  a]togetl>er 
a  matter  of  choice.  Imporfect  cogies  of  them,  in  manusoipt,  from  notes 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  privately  handed  about; 
and  afterwards  frequently  exposed  to  publie  sala  When  the  author  saw 
them  circulate  so  currently,  as  even  to  he  quoted  In  print,*  and  found  him- 
self often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of  HhcAn,  he  judged  it  to 
be  high  time  that  they  should'  proceed  firom  his  own  hand,  rather  than  come 
uito  public  view  under  some  yery  defective  and  erroneous  form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the  study 
of  belles  lettres,  anl  of  composition.  M^th  the  same  intention  they  are  now 
published ;  andf,  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectures,  in  which  they  were  at  first 
composed,  is '  still  retiuned.  The  author  gives  them  to  the  world,  neither  as 
a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others. 
On  every  subject  contamed  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himself.  He  con* 
suited  his  own  ideas  and  reflecUons :  and  a  great  part  of  what  wiU  be  found 
in  these  Lecturar  is  entirely  h\A  own.  At  the  same  time  he  availec^ himself 
of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others,  as  fiir  as  he  thought  them  proper  to  be 
adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  wSs  bis  duty  as  a  public  pr6fessor. 
It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that 
could  improve  them;  to  deliver  not  merely,  what  was  new,  but  what  might 
be  useful,  from  whatever  quarter  it  came.  He  hopes,  that  to  such,  as  are 
studying  to  cultivate  their  taste,  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  public  speaking  or  composition,  fib  Iiectures  will  aflbrd  a  more  compre* 
hensi  ve  view  of  what  relates  to  t^etfe  subjects  than,  as  £ur  as  he  knows^  is  to 
be  received  from  any  one  book  in  our  language. 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has  generally  reftored 
to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the 
readers  might  be  directed  to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afifotd.  But, 
as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  composition  of  tliese 
Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps  have  adopted  the  sentiments  of  some  author  into 
whose  writings  he  had  then  looked,  without  now  rememberinif  whence  he 
derived  them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety  of 
authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as  emne  under  his  consideration,  he  cannot 
expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  hint  The  subjects  are  of  such 
a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the 
author  will  respectfuUy  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for  conveying 
instniction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If, 
after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising  the 
style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  language,  his  own  style  shall  be 
thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  that  he  can  say,  is^  that  hbi  book  wiD 
add  one  to  the  many  proofs  already  aflbrded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much 
easier  to  give  instruction,  than  to  set  example. 


*  Biognphla  Britaniea.    Artlcia  Addisoh. 
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KDHORV  PttEFACE. 


Ths  Editor  of  die  prannt  edition  of  Hr.  inaa^«  Lednrvr  om  MeiorU 
mid  BeUe9  LMn9^  hap  cada>niurad  to  prmenl  tlie  wmk  to  tbe  public,  io 
a  ftjie  iHddi  he  thinloi  will  meet  with  ontire  eppnibfttioiL  *The  plates 
from  whidi  It  Is  printed,  were  origmaliy  cast  for  Mr.  George  F.  Hopkina, 
fnm  a  lato  London  eopji  and  were,  in  general,  found  to  be  Tcry  correct ; 
a Igm erro»  were^  bowerer,  on  critical  esamlnation,  detected;  bnt  these 
having  been  careftilljr  temored,  tfie  Editor  has  now  no  hesitation  ^In  saying, 
that  this  Is  as  perfect  an  edition  of  the  work,  aa  any  prerioosly  lasaed  from 
flie  presi^  either  in  this  country  or  In  Great  BritaiiL 

In  addition  to  its  correctness^  this  edition  has  to  recommend  it,  a  copious 
collection  of  qnestioiis,  which  were  prepared  with  the  greatest  care  and  at- 
tention. The  Editor  Is^  however,  aware,  that  thia  method  of  teaching  has, 
bysomegentleinenof  science,  been  objected  to;  and  considering  the  man- 
ner in  which  questions  hare  almost  uniformly  l)een  written,  the  objection  is 
esrlainly  not  without  foundation.  But  that  the  student  may  be  preserved 
from  the  disadvantages  arismg  from  usii^  questions  unskilfully  prepared, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  be  r^ioved  from  the  tediousness  of  studying  the 
woric  without  them,  the  Editor  has  been  careful,  so  to  construct  these  ques- 
ttons^  tiiat  the  answefs  which  th^  lequhrei  necessarily  include  every  sen- 
tence of  the  woric  itself;  thus  effecting  the  double  purpose  of  greatly  iacili- 
tatfaig  the  redlations  of  dnsscsi  and,  at  the  same  time^  of  compelling  each 
scholar  to  torn  avery  word  of  the  author. 

To  the  lectures  that  requfare  them,  the  Editor  has  also  affixed  analyses, 
whidi  are  principally  designed  to  fricilitato  the  stndies  of  young  gentlemen 
at  college,  and  of  young -ladto  at  school,  who  may  be  sufficiency  advanced 
to  pofsne  this  conrse;  and  it  affoxdr  the  Editor  peculiar  pleasure  here  to 
state,  that  they  have  been  used  by  a  number  of  classes  of  young  ladies, 
educated  by  himself  hi  this  city,  with  entire  succesn 

In  pieparing  these  analyses,  the  Editor  has  generally  followed  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  lectures^  as  they  are  laid  down  by  the  author  himself;  but 
flrom  the  necessity  of  makiag  each  one  of  nearly  the  same  length,  he  has, 
perhaps,  hi  a  few  instances,  extended  the  number  of  his  subdivisions  be- 
yond their  natural  length :  he  presumes,  however,  that  no  inconvenience 
will  result  to  the  student  from  the  course  which  he  has  pursued,  as  the 
omission  of  such  subdivisions  as  may  appear  unnecessary,  will  be  attoided 
with  no  material  consequences. 

Nbw-Yorx,  Ang%f(iy  1820. 
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Mr.  MOliliMiiMdean 
tameiM*  nundnr  of  eoffrcctloaa  In  ijpogimph j  unl 
pttnccnacioQ,  wv  thauld  sopixm  nevij  two  tbou- 
md.  Atthaew]  oT  each  tocbn^  Mr.  Mllli  gtvn  a 
Bm  of  <|DMdoni^  K>  wunlMl  as  10  call  upoo  tba  ivool- 
fecxloD  of  tbtt  laamer,  wkhout  paali«  tha  anawer 
iMo  hia  momh.  Ila  ate  apnendi  to  aach  lecniVB  a 
■Biniaaiy  analjali^  anaogaa  with  gnat  eaia  and 
judDDanL 

^ila  sdMoB  la  dacMirfly  anoartor  la  anof  cellar  Aat 
«a  baveatar  aaa^  Bngtlanor  Amarican. 


rTVM  tta  ^nM^  Tank  JqRM'ioBNi  StptmtbiT  30(j|^ 

1829. 

AlB<^a  Isdmrm,  ^  MOU.-Wt  hata  looked 
rnnr  dda  naw  edMon  or  Blair,  pobllahad  ondar  the 
tfiuakn  of  Mr.  MlUa,  of  Uiia  dty,  weU  known  aa  a 
anecaaiful  laaehari  and,  upon  oomparinf  h  with 
Iha  beat  prevloaa  AoMrican  edhkn.  am  aatUkd  of 
bs  aupenur  aecniaey  in  tYpqgrqmr  and  pancuiailon. 
lnde«L  but  lor  ihia  artaBnee  tma  eomparlaon  haa 
huniafaadof  the  fret,  wa  ahonld  have  banfiy  thought 
k  poaible,  that  a  book  ao  conatandjr  \Med  aa  a  aian* 
Old  work  In  edneatlan,  and  printed  with  gnat  ap> 
panct  care  too^  eoold  hare  been  ao  faulty. 

Mr.  MUb  haa  appended  tp  each  chapter  a  aeriee  of 
HiiaBilninn  the  anawan  to  which  ambnae^of  neoaait 
qr»  eraryaemanee  In  the  chaplen  ao  as  to  require  the 
anideaup  maarwr  the  wliela.  lUali  followed  bran 
analyaia  of  each  topic  treated  In  the  chapter.  The 
two  tafKher  wW  both  aid  and  tan  Iha  acholai^  pNfr 


FVaai  dbe  MereanUU  Ad^erUaer,  October  laf,  1829. 
BUn'r'a  LtetuTt».^Vft  obaerred  a  few  daya 
auwe,  a  notice  of  a  naw  edition  of  thki  atandard  work 
on  Raeiork  and  ReOee  I^ettrei,  in  which  hltfhprelee 
waaawanled  to  Mr.  Abraham  MUl^  for  the  detection 
of  nomerauaanora  in  ft  laia  Amarican  edition— Ibr 
an  analyiii  of  earh  lecture,  and  eopioua  queetkxM 
arinng  fraax  them.  Thia  nralae  waa  awarded  on 
whauwaaeaid  to  ban  canfiu  fompariann  of  the  two 
edttkXM ;  and,  aa  we  Fere  aurnck  with  the  auencth 
of  the  ranark^  and  wondered  na<.  a  little  at  the  boid- 
DBM  which  haid  atteupced  theeoiendation  of  Blair, 
are  look  the  troaUe  tocall  on  ihe  putdishen^  Meaaia. 
Carrill,  to  examine  and  compare  for  ouraelrea.  The 
reeolt  haa  been,  that  alihoogh  Mr.  Milla  may  haTe,  in 
one  or  two  iimanrej^  been  mo  fafCliUnoe  in  hie  casec* 
liaa%  yet,  in  the  main,  they  are  judioioui^  and,  who* 
ther  the  emws  araee  Cruin  inadvertence  in  the  learned 
authi>r,  or  the  cairleenieai  or  Ignomnce  of  eome  of 
hieediton.  the  preaem  correaiom  are  invaluable  to 
those  for  wiioiii  tlie  work  wos  intended.  The  correc- 
ttnoi  in  punrttNuitin  are  very  nunienMML  and  alnxat 
U)mriia>(y  uncxc«|>uoiiable.  Thaanaiyaia  la  auch  aa 
foiiM  mv  hnve  hnm  nifwinbut  bvone  who^  like  Mr. 
>UIU*  haa  bean  m  the  toag  and  dally  ptaetloe  of 
iu.otrueting  by  ueana  of  theaa  laetnree;  and  ihe 
qncstiona  wbidti  ha  baa  ananged  at  tha  doea  of 
ftil  tb«  leeturca  admitting  of  iUuatratlon  \fj  que*- 
tinh,  a  re  alao  tha  reaulCa  of  eloaa  atudv  an4  eorreei 
ui<d«*rftaodlngof  tbanutbor.  MrJflllala  at  pre- 
A'lit  rugsgcd  bi  two  of  our  aaoat  popular  fcmale, 
and  one  of  our  beat  male  aaninarlea.  We  hope 
ItiA  trork  may  oompenaata  fi>r  the  labour  1m»- 
Mnwcd  upon  it,  and  remunarata  tba  publisberr  | 
lit  thHr  enterpriaa^  and  tha  atawdant  axpehae 
of  i(«  repuhUention, 
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Onranatf  mertet^ved  BiUl^mqf  BUttf§L» 
turu.—Uemn,  Gardll  have  Juat  puUlahed  an  edi- 
tion of  Blair's  Loctures^  from  the  aiereoty  pe  p!atea  ol 
Hopkiua  aAar  makina  nnmaraoa  correctiom^  and 
introducing  many  additional  pagaa  of  matter,  pecul^ 
arly  weOcalcutatad  tomaka  the  work  atlll  more  ua» 
ftd  in  tha  ato4y  of  riMCorlc 

kia  a  wall  known  Act,  to  all  peraona  familiar  with 
the  highly  popular  and  nasful  tocturea  of  Dr.  Blair, 
that  numerauacaasa  occur,  in  difftrenl  nana  of  the 
work,  in  which  tha  very  faults  of  style  which  the  au 
thor  crlttcleea  and  oondenuia^  repeatedly  occur. 
Thaas  (aula  an  an  oh  vfciu^  that  It  must  ha  ve  asetned 
surprisUig^  even  to  leamere  theroselveft  that  they 
ahouM  have  bean  allowed  to  diafignre  all  the  BnedUb 
editkxi^  even  the  moat  recent,  as  weQsa  our  own.  Ic 
addidon  to  thl%  there  were  arnxBt  innumerable  irr^ 
gukritiee  in  punctuation,  ealcttlaied  looonfnae  and 
mislead  the  reader  or  pupil ;  and  Mr.  Millo^  to  whom 
the  defects  of  the  woik  nad  become  intimately  known, 
ihiougfa  a  longcouxaaof  profeasbnal  uae,  aa  a  teachei 
of  rh^oric  in  some  of  the  most  reepectable  acaclmiica 
of  this  dty,  waa  veiT  JodlcioaUy  engaged  u>  make 
the  neceasary  oomctKuw.  We  have  had  an  oppono* 
nity  to  judce  of  lie  extent  and  iraix»nance  orthe  ta- 
bonrheJuidtopsnann.  About  two  thousand  oarreo> 
tiona  were  made  In  the  plates;  and,  in  addiiiim  to 
thea^  a  aerlaa  of  queattona  foUowa  every  lecture, 
ckwiy  connected  with  the  suldect,  and  requiring  in 
the  pupUa  thorough  koowledgeof  the  ksaon.  TheM 
aueatkma amount  to  five  thousand  aeven  hundred  and 
fifty  In  aQ ;  and  each  lecture  to  atoo  rumWied  whh  a 
brief  analysts,  of  great  convenience  and  use.  We 
Shan  expect  to  ase  thto  tanprofvad  woik  rapublUwd  In 
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The  Measra  ChrrlUa  have  Juat  faauad  a  new  ed^ 
tlon  of  Blalr'a  Lectures^  the  text  for  which  to  peihapa 
entitled  to  be  called  fanmaeulata.  A  few  yean  a;!0, 
an  edition  waa  printed  with  extr«oniinary  care,  from 
stereotype  platesi  Neariy  two  thouaend  errore  have, 
however,  been  detected  bv  BIr.  Abraham  Mills,  well 
known  aa  a  teacher  In  this  city,    fkmie  few  01  thew 


may,  hy  poasihiUty.  have  eacaped  Dr.  Blair  himeelf, 
though  they  are  violatfcine  or  his  own  ruka.  Tha 
bulk  of  them,  however,  had  been  aocumuteting 
through  the  suooesaive  edltkne  of  the  wok,  aa  they 
were  published  in  Oreat  Britahi  and  thto  country. 
Many  wen  of  a  aerioue  character,  deforming  the 
eense ;  whitoall  were  imponant  in  a  work  exponvly 
treating  afaccuruy  In  sty iok  The|)unctuationinthe 
former  editions  waa  vaiyalovanly.  It  hashes  we  have 
aaoertalneil  bv  an  oTaminarhm  of  the  copy  aent  to 
us^  ana  by  eompanna  it  with  toat  unpnnted  from 
the  old  piatea,  been  Judlclouely  oomcted  by  Mr. 
MiUa.  Tne  queatMma  and  analysis  annexed  to  each 
ir^lun^  are  calculated  u>  be  of  much  prariical  un  in 
achooli,  ind  even  in  cpUegesk  according  to  the  nf» 
sent  Aandan)  of  educatkm  in  thto  country.  Thi 
queailnna  tompnliend  the  llttsnJ  whole  of  each  li^ 
tun;  tha  analyabsthewhoiaaf  each  of  them  Ins!!* 
atanoa.' 
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On  of  the  most  dirtiiigiiished  privilq^es  which  ProridAiioe  has 
eoiifemd  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  eonunonicating  their 
thoo^ts  to  one  another.  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  be 
a  sohtary,  and,  in  somemeasnre,  an  unavailable  principle.  Speech 
is  the  great  instrument  bjr  wliich  man  becomes  benendal  to  man : 
and  it  is  to  the  intercourse  and  transmission  of  thought,  by  means  of 
speech,  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  forthe  improvement  of  thou^t 
itKlfl  Small  are  the  advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual 
ean  make  towards  perfecting  any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call 
human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or  ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is 
die  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising  from  li^ts  mutually  con^ 
municated,  in  consequence  of  discourse^and  writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled 
to  the  hi^est  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  speaker,  or 
the  entertainment  of  the  hearerj  be  conselted ;  whether  utility  or 
pleasure  be  the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the 
etrongestmotiTes,  to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts 
to  one  another  with  most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in 
almost  every  nation,  as  soon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond 
that  scanty  communication  which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of 
men's  necessities,  the  improvement  of  discourse  began  to  attract 
regard.  In  the  langui^  even*of  rude  uncultivated  tribes,  we  can 
trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  fof  ce  of  those  expressions 
which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to  affect.  They 
wm  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  it  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  taught  them  it 
was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decent 
tions  was  formed  into  a  regular  art 

But,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated 
with  more  care,  than  that  of  language,  style,  and  composition.  The 
attention  paid  to  it  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  bf  the 
progress  ox  society  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  accord- 
ing as  society  improves  and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence 
over  one  another  by  means  of  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and  in  pro- 
portion 9B  that  influence  is  felt  to  enlar^,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natik 
nd  eoneeqoenoe^  that  they  will  bestow  more  care  upontiie  method^ 
B  8 
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of  expressing  their  conceptions  with  propriety  and  eloquence. 
Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  nations  of  Europe,  this  study 
has  been  treated  as  highly  important,  and  has  possessed  a  consider* 
able  place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 

Indeed,  when  the  vrU  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I 
am  sensible  that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  many.  A  sort  of  art  is  inmiediately  thought  of,  that  is 
ostentatious  and  deceitful;  the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  ^ords 
alone ;  the  pomp  of  expression ;  the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric ; 
ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use.  We  need  not  wonder, 
that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse  as  an  art, 
should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ;  and 
I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the 
improvement,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is 
equally  possible  to  «pply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to 
this  art,  as  to  any  other  that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  foU 
lowing  Lectures  have  any  merit,  it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to 
substitute  the  application  of  these  principles  in  the  place  of  artificial 
and  scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour  to  explode  false  orna- 
ment, to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance  than  dhow,  to  re^ 
commend  good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  composition, 
/and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  ocCa^ 
sion,  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  ad* 
vantages  m  such  studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess 
in  academical  education.*  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  extolling  their  importance  at  the  expense  of  .any  othei  de- 
partment of  science.  On  the  contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  iind 
Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires  a  proper  acquaintance  with 
the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces  them  all  within  its  circle, 
and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard.  The  first  care  of  all 
/such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputlition,  or  to  speak  in  public 
I  so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their  knowledge ; 
to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relatiifg  to  those  subjects  of  which  the 
/  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently 
inculcated,  <*  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instruct 
tus  orator }''  that  the  orator  ought  to  he  an  accom))lished  scholar,  and 
conversant  in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  con- 
trive an  art,  and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which 
should  give  the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid 
in  expression,  but  barren  or  erroneous  in  thought  They  are  the 
wretdied  attempts  towards  an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often 

*  The  author  wu  the  ftrit  who  read  leetnret  oa  Uiii  tttlject  fai  the  anhrenity  of 
Edlobargh.  He  began  with  reading  them  in  a  priTate  character  in  the  year  1769.  In 
the  foUowiog  year  he  was  choien  Profestor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  magittratet  and 
iDwn-councli  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  1762,  hie  Majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and 
andow  «  PnSessiott  of  Rhelorle  and  BcOet  Lettres  in  that  mAfrntHf^  aad  tha  author 
was  appointed  the  first  Regius  Professor. 
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dbgraced  oratory,  and  debased  it  below  iu  true  standard.  The 
graces  of  composition  have  been  employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply 
the  want  of  matter;  and  the  temporary  applause  of  the  iznorant 
has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  approbation  of  the  discern- 
ing. But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its  cround  long. 
'Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  mat  form  tHe 
body'  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric  serves 
to  add  the  polish ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bodies 
can  be  polished  welL 

Of  those  who  perusie  tt^e  following  Lectures,  some  by  the  pru- 
fession  to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  their 
prevailing  inclination,  may  have  the  view  of  being  employed  in  com* 
position,  or  in  public  speaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of 
this  kind,  may  wish  only  to  improve  their  taste  vnih  respect  to  wri- 
ting ai^ci  discourse,  and  to  acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them 
to  judge  for  then^aelves  in  that  part  of  literature  oalled  the  fielles 
LfCttres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  commu- 
nicate their  sentiquents  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some 
preparatiqn  of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in 
view.  To  speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  swnstsahly  wii  h  piiri* 
ty,  with  grace  and  strength,  are  attainments  oi  the  utmost  conse- 

Suence  to  all  who, purpose,  either  by  speech  or  writings  to  address 
le  public  For  without  being  master  of  those  attainments,  no  man 
ca|i  do  justice  to  his  own  conceptions ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  .may 
be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense,  will  bea.ble  to  avail  himself  lebs 
of  t^ose  treasures,  than  such  as  possess  not  half  his  store,  but  who 
can  display  what  they  possess  with  inore  propri;;ty«  Neither  are 
these  attainments  of  tibat  kind  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  nature 
merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a  very  favour-^ 
able  distinction  in  this  respect,  beyond  others.  But  in  these,  as  in 
most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man's  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  efiects 
of  study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence ;  such  remark- 
able examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  dili- 
gence, the  disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among 
the  learned  it  has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  unde-  . 
cided  point,  whether  nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling 
in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  lur 
nish  assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions. 
I  by  no  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just 
soever,  are  sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to 
be  favourable,  more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  ap- 
plication and  study^  than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  ca- 
pable of  being  publicly  communicated.  But  at  the  same  time, 
though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may, 
however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  in- 
spire genius ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it  They  cannot  remedy 
barrenness ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy.     They  point  out  pro- 
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per  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  ritw  the  chief 
that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that  ought  to  be 
avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead  genius 
from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would  not 
avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits 
tlie  higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connect- 
ed wiUi  the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  most 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  man- 
ner, in  the  study  of  composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itsel£ 
True  rhetoric  and  sound  logic  are  very  neariy  allied.  The  study  of 
arranging  and  expressing  our  thoughts  widi  propriety,  teaches  to 
think  as  well  as  to  speak  accurately.  By  putting  our  sentiments  into 
words,  we  always  conceive  them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who 
has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  composition  knows,  liiat  when  he 
expresses  himself  ill  on  any  subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose, 
and  his  sentences  become  feeble,  the  defects  of  his  style  can,  al- 
most on  every  occasion,  be  traced  back  to  his  indistinct  conception 
of  the  subject:  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  thoughts  and  the 
words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  important  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  ac- 
quired additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
present  age.  It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements  in  every  part  of 
science,  have  been  prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts 
much  attention  has  oeen  paid ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty 
of  language,  knd  the  grace  and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing. 
The  public  ear  is  become  refined.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is 
slovenly  and  incorrect  Every  author  must  aspire  to  some  merit 
in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment,  if  he  would  not  incur  the 
danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  n^jute  elegance,  and  attention  to 
inferior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed 
too  great  a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion, 
that  we  lean  to  this  extreme;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style, 
than  of  storing  it  with  thought  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  treason  for 
the  stud/  of  just  and  proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to 
be  deficient  in  elegance  or  ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such 
high  estimation,  it  is  still  more  requisite  to  attain  the  power  of 
distin^iishing  false  ornament  from  true,  in  order  to  prevent  our  being 
carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and  frivolous  taste,  which  never 
fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along  with  it  the  raw  and  the  ig- 
norant They  who  have  never  studied  eloquence  in  its  principles, 
nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  tlie  genuine  and  manly  beauties  of 
good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the  mere  glare  of 
language ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to  compose, 
have  no  other  standard  ou  which  to  form  themselves,  except  what 
chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  or  er- 
roneous, that  may  be. 

But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  as  either  com- 
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potilHMk  or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  ad  van* 
lages  may  be  derived  by  thern^  from  such  studies  as  form  thesubjed 
ef  these  lectures.  To  them,  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical 
art  as  a  speculative  science;  and  the  same  instructions  which  assist 
others  in  composing,,  will  assist  them  in  discerning  and  relishing 
the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever  enables  genius  to  executs 
well,  will  enable  taste*to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the 
same  kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  beforewith  respect  to  rhe- 
toric. As  riietoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing 
more  than  the  scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropCs,  so 
criticism  has  been  considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults; 
as  the  (ngd  af^lication  of  certain  tedmieal  terms,  by  means  of 
which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil  and  censure  in  a  learned  manner. 
But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants  only.  Tnie  criticism  is  a  liberal 
and  humane  art  It  is  the  ofispring  of  good  sense  and  refined  taste. 
It  aims  at  aequirine  a  just  discernmenc  of  the  real  merit  of  authors. 
It  promotes  a  liv^y  relish  of  their  beauties,  while  it  preserves  us 
from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which  would  confound  their 
beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us,  in  a  word,  to  ad- 
mire and  to  blame  with  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the  crowd 
blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently 
the  subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge, 
and  when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing 
some  share  in  such  discussions;  studies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubued,  will  appeal*  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  from  the  use 
to  which  they  may  be  ^plied  in  funiishing  materials  for  those  iash- 
ionable  topics  of  discourse,  and  thereby  enabling  us  to  support  s 
proper  rank  in  social  life. 

But  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  stu- 
dies on  somewhat  of  solid  and  intrinsical  use,  independent  of  appear- 
ance and  diow.  *The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in 
truth,  oneof  the  most  improving  employments  of  the  understanding. 
To  apply  the  principles  of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse ; 
to  examine  what  is  beautiful  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves 
in  distinguishing  accurately  between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  be- 
tween affected  and  natural  ornament,  must  certainly  improve  us  not 
a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of  all  philosophy,  the  philosophy 
of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions  are  very  intimately  cpn- 
neeted  with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They  necessarily  lead  us 
to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and  the  movements 
of  tlie  heart;  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
refined  xedings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logicid  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere;  anST 
are  conversant  with  6bjects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  of! 
the  understanding  in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction  | 
of  the  will  in  the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  tx) 
man  the  improvement  of  his  nature.as  an  intelligent  being;  and  his; 
duties  as  the  subject  of  moral  obligation.    Belles  Lettres  and  criti-1 
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sfsm  chiefly  considei  him  as  a  being  endowed  with  those  powen  of 
(aste  and  imagination,  which  were  mienaed  to  embellish  bis  mind, 
And  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  useful  entertainment    They 

\open  a  Aeld  of  inyestigatioh  peculiar  to  themselves.  All  that  rdates 
to  beauty y  jiarmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance;  all  that  can  sooth  the 
mmdy  gratify  the  fSuicy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to  their  pro* 
vi  nee.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different  c^^P^t  from  thai 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other  sciences.  They  bring  to 
light  various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  mi^t  have 
/p^sed  unobserved;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
/  f^ntly  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage*  that  thcry  exercise 
•ur  reason  without  fatiruing  it  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but 
not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flow<era 
in  tne  path  of  science;  and  wjiile  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some 
degree,  and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more 
toilsome  labour  to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  neces- 
sary erudition,  or  the  investigation  of  abstract  truth* 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  e& 
fecta  which  it  naturally  tends  to  produd^  on  human  life.  The  most 
busy  man,  in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 
business.  Men  of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch 
of  serious  thought  Neitiier  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situa- 
tions of  fortune  afford  any  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in  the  hands  of  the  ,idle.  It 
will  frequently  languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  ha\  e  not 
some  employments  subsidiary  to\hat  which  forms  their  main  pursuit 
How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  those  unemployed  intervids, 
which  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up? 
How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall  be 
more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dignity  of  the 
human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,' and  the  study  ol 

i>olite  literature?  He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
or  tliese,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amuse- 
ment for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger  of  many  a 
pernicious  passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  him* 
self.  He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of 
loose  pleasures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose 
to  which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them 
in  a  middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure 
intellect  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so 
low  as  the  former;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so 
high  a  region  as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refr^  the 
mind  aAer  the  toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  absttact 
study;  and  they  gradually  raise  it  above  the  attachments-of  uenae, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 

^  consonant  is  thts  to  experience,  that  in  the  education  of  youth, 
00  object  has  in  eveiy  a^  appealed  more  important  to  wise  mea. 
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than  to  liucture  them  early  ^th  a  relUh  for  the  enterttinmenta  of 
taste.  The  transition  is  oommonly  made  with  ease  tr&m  these  te 
the  discharge  of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life. 
Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libe^ 
ral  and  degant  turn.  It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues.  Where* 
as  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of 
the  fine  arts,  b  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  symptom  of 
youtlij  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifica- 
tions, or  destined  to  drudge  in  die  more  vu&ar  and  illiberalpursuito 
of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which 
the  improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  culti- 
vated taste. increases  sensibility  to  all  the  tfend^  and  humane  pas- 
sions, by  giving  them  frequent  exercise;  i^ile  it  tends  to  weaken 
the  more  violent  and  fierce  emotions. ' 

■  Inf emni  dMidne  fidtUltr  arlcf 

Eoiollit  morety  nee  ffaiit  csM  fierot.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  are  often  brin^g  under  our  view,  naturally  tend 
to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  ofglory,  contempt  of 
exlemal  fortone,  and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and 


I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  imprcnrement  of  taste  and  of 
▼irtue  is  the  same;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-^xist 
in  an  equal  d^;ree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply, 
are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  fre- 
qnently  prevail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  some- 
times found  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions 
possess  the  interior  r^ons  of  the  heart  At  the  same  time  this 
eanuot  but  be  admitted,  that  the  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native 
tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From  reading  the  most  admired 
productions  dT  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 
rises  with  some  good  impressions  lefton  his  mind ;  and  though  these 
may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be. ranked  among 
the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtae.  One  thing  is  certain, 
and  I  shall  hereuter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fuUy,  that, 
without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no  man 
Gin  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  mu(;t 
feel  what  ^  good^man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  in- 
terest mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  vir- 
tue, magnanimity,  and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of 
genius,  and  call  up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  ages;  anil  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  dist  nguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to 
our  relishmg  them  with  proper  taste  and  feeling.   - 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer;  but  proceed  di- 
reetly  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  emploj^  the 

*  Thete  poliah*d  arts  have  bumanis  d  roaokiDtli 
SoAeoM  tlia  r?de.  and  calm'd  the  hoiit'rout  /nind 
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following  Lectores.  They  diyide  themselTes  into  five  puts.  First, 
some  introduetory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  the 
sources  of  its  pleasures.  Secondly,  the  consideration  of  language: 
Thirdly,  of  style:  Fourthly  of  eloquence^  properly  so  ealfed,  or 
public  speakingin  itsdtfierent  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  most  distinguished  species  of  eompotttion,  both  in  prose  and 
Terse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE. 


Thx  nature  of  tip  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with 
some  inquiries  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always 
appealed  to,  in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in 
writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indis* 
tinctly  than  on  taste;  few  which  it  is  more  di£Scult  to  explain  with  . 
precision;  and  none  which  in  this  course. of  Lectures  will  i^pear 
more  dry  or  abstract  •  What  I  have  to  say  .on  tfie  subject,  shall  be 
in  the  following  order.  I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a 
p<5wer  or  faculty  in  the  human  mind.  I  shall  next  consider,  how  far 
it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I  shall  show  the  sources  of  its  im- 
provement, and  the  characters  of  taste  in  its  m^^st  perfect  state.  I 
shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to  which  it  is  liable,  and 
inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we  can  bring  the 
different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted  from 
the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  ^The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from 
die  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art''  The  first  question  that  occurs 
concerning  it  is,-  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense, 
or  as  an  exertion  of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term;  but 
if  we  understand  by  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative 
matters  discovers  truth,  and  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness 
of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprehend  the  question  may  be  easily  answer- 
ec.  For  nothing*  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  tafte  is  not  resolv- 
able into  any  sucn  operation  of  reason.  It  is  not  merely  throii^  a 
discovery  of  the  understanding  or  a  deduction  of  argument,  that  the 
mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or  a  fine  poem. 
Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion, when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
peasant ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  faculty  by.  which  we  relish 
such  beauties,  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to 
a  process  of  the  understanding;  and  accordingly  from  an  externa) 
sense  it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive 
and  distinguish  the  pleasures  of  food,  having,  in  several  languages, 
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giyen  rise  to  the  word  taste,  in  the  metaphorical  nieaiijng  under 
If  hich  we  now  consider  it     However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard 
Hie  operations  of  the' mind,  the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be 
earefiiliy  avoided,  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said, 
that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  exertions  of  taste.  Though/ 
tasle,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded  on  a  certain  natural  andi 
instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  f 
assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to  enlarge  its  power.  * 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  is  a  faculty  com- 
mon in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  human 
nature  is  more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or 
other;  of  what  is  orderly,  proportioned,  ^and,  harmonious,  new, 
or  sprightly.  In  children,  the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  them- 
selves very  early  in  a  thousand  instances;  in  their  fondness  for  regu- 
lar bodies,  their  admiration  of  pictures  and  statues,  and  imitations 
of  all  kinds;  and  their  strong  attachment  to  whatever  is  new  or 
jnarvellous.  The  most  ignonmt  peasants  are  delighted  with  ballads 
and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appearance  of  nature  in 
the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America,  where 
human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  savages 
have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  conclude  the 
pnnciples  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It'is 
no  less  essential  to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it 
is  to  possess  the  attrifiutes  of  reason  and  of  speech.t 

But  although  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  de- 
grees in  which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  difiei:ent  In  some  men  only 
the  feeble  ^immerings  of  taste  appear;  the  beauties  which  they  re- 
lish are  of  the  coarsest  kind ;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and 


*  d<w  Dr.  Gervd*s  Elssay  on  Taste : — D*Alcmbert*i;  Refiections  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  Philosophy  in  matters  which  relate  to  Taste : — Reflections  Critiques  sur  la  PoSsie  el 
tar  la  Peiature,  tome  ii.  ch.  30.  dl :— Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.-  26  :-^Mr.  Hume's 
Kamj  on  the  Standard  of  Taste  :*^ntroduction  to  the  £ssay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beau- 
tifiiL 

t  Ob  the  subject  of  taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind,  much  lets  It 
to  bt  found  mnoni;  the  ancieut,  than  among  the  modem  rhetorical  and  critical  wrir 
ii>rs.  The  following  rem^irkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show  that  his 
ideas  on  this  snbject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  itpeaking 
Aftbe  beautief  of  style  and  numbers.  <<  lUnd  autero  nequis  admirerur,  quonam  modo 
luae'valgoB  iraperitomm  in  audieado  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in  hoc  ipfo,  mag- 
oa  qpfsidam  est  vis,  incredibilisque  noturtB.  Omnes  cnim  tacito  quodam  s<!nsQ,  sine 
ttllaarte  aut  ratione,  qua  sint  in  artibus  ac  ratioaibus  recta  et  prava  dijudicant :  idqne 
cam  factunt  in  picturts,  et  in  signts,  et  in  aliis  operibus,  ad  quorum  incelligentiam  a  na. 
feuia  nuius  habent  tnscnimenti,'  tvmtmulto  ostendunt  magis  in  verborum,  numeromm 
reeoaK|ue  jndicio ;  <|uod  ea  sunt  in  communibns  infixa  sensibiis  ;  neque  earum  return 
qoenquam  funditus  natura  voluit  esse  expertem."  Cic.  de  Drat  lib.  iii.  cap.  60.  ediL 
Gmteri.—^uinttilan  seems  to  include  taste  (for  whkfi,  in  the  sense  which  we  now  give 
to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  tp  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under  what  he  calls 
judiduoi.  **Locus  do  judicio,  me4  quidem  opinione  adeo  partibus  hujus  operis  omni- 
bus connectus  ac  mtstus  est,  ut  ne  a  sentcntiis  quidcro  aut  verbis  saltern  singtdls 
'posalt  separarir'  nee  Duagts  arte  traditur  quam  gustus  aut  odor. — Ut  contrarie 
itteiuui  ee  comnsofiia,  ne  quid  in  ejoquendo  cortuptum  obscurvmque  sit,  referater 
*efMHte(  ad  seosus  qui  non  docentur.'*    rnstituL  lib.  vl  cap.  3.  edit  Obrechti. 

c  » 
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flonfdfled  inqoression ;  while  in  othera,  taste  rifles  to  an  acute  dts- 
i^rnmeDt,  and  a  liveif  enjoyment  of  the  most  refined  beauties.     !n 

Snera  ,  we  may  observe,  tJiat  in  ihepoweis  and  pleasures  of  tasiM, 
ere  is  a  mons  i^m&rkabie  inequality  among  men  than  is  usually 
found  in  ppiat  of  common  sense,  reason,  and  judgment.  The  eon* 
slitxition  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects,  discovers  ad- 
mirable wisdom.  In  tiie  distribution  of  those  talents  which  iu-u  i)«> 
ccssary  for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinction  among 
her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong  oniy 
to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
more  fnigality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 
Thia  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in 
part,  to  the  different  frame  of  their  natures;  to  nicer  organs,  and 
finer  internal  powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others. 
But,  if  it  be  owing  in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and 
culture  still  mor^  The  illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark  ^ 
on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a  most  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be  . 
any  such  in  human  nature;  a  remark  which  gives  great. encourage- 
ment to  such  a  course  of  ^tiidy  as  we  are  now  proposing  to  pursue. 
Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may  easily  be  convin<^,  by  only 
reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority  which  education  and  improve- 
ment give  to  civilized,  above  barbarous  nations,  in  refinement  of 
taste;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  give  in  the  same  nation  to 
those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude  and  untaught 
vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps  no  one  par- 
ticular in  whidi  these  t;vo  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed  from  eaeh 
pther,  a5  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste:  and 
assuredly  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  shall  ^now  proceed  to  show  what  the 
means  are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of 
cultivation  and  progress. 

I  Reflect  firstrupon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the 
/chief  source  of  improvement  in  all  our  faculties.  This  holds  botfi 
in  our  bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  exter- 
nal senses,  although  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than 
any  of  our  other  Acuities.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become 
in  persons  whose  trade  or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them. 
1'ouch,  for  instance,  becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose 
empIo}nneut  requires  them  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it 
is  in  others.  They  who  deal  in  microscopical  observations,  of  are 
accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious  stones,  acquire  surprising  aeon- 
racy  of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest  objects;  and  practice  in 
attendiugto  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  liquors,  wonderfully  im- 
proves u«e  t>olver  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of  tracing  their  com- 
position, t^lacing  interna]  taste  therefore  on  the  footing  of  a  simpk* 
sense,  it  cannot  lie  doubted  that  frequent  exercise,  and  curious  at^ 
lention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power.  Of 
thii  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  pert  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
«ar  for  music     Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothing  is  m<^rs 
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UnproTable.  Only  tbo  simplesl  and  plainest  oompositions  are 
relished  at  first;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure;  teach  us  to 
relish  finer  inelody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intri- 
cate and  compounded  pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  paintinj;  is  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  mdually 
I'ormed  by  being  conversant  among  pictures,  and  studying  the  works 
of  the  b^  masters. 

Precisely  in  the  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  com* 
IXMsition  and  discourse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models,  study 
of  the  best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  hieher  degrees  of  thib 
same  beauties,  operate  towards  the  refinement  oftaste.  When  om; 
is  only  b^inning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genlusy  the  senti- 
ment which  attends  them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point 
out  the  several  excellencies  or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he 
peruse^;  he  is  at  a  loss  on  what  to  rest  his  judgmlent:  all  that  ran 
he  expected  is,  that  he  should  tell  in  general  whether  he  be  plea^ied 
or  not.  But  allow  him  more  experience  in  work^of  this  kind,  and  . 
his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more  exact  -and  enlightened.  He  ( 
begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of  the  whole,  but  the  I 
beauties  and  defects  of  each  part;  and  is  able  to  describe  the  pecu^  \ 
liar  qualitiav  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist  dissipates  which  - 
seenied  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object^  and  he  can  at  length  pro-  ' 
nouace  firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it.  Thus  in  taste* 
considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of  im- 
provement. 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must 
not  be  considered  as  instinctive  senitibility  alqne.  Reason  and  good 
sense,  as  I  before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the 
operations  and  decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may 
well  be  consid«?red  as  a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  tc  ^ 
beauty,  and  of  improved  understanding.  In  order  to  be  satisfied  ol 
this,  let  us  observe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius 
are  no  other  than  imitations  of  nature ;  representations  of  the  cha- 
racters, actions,  or  manners  of  men.  The  pleasure  we  receive  from 
such  imitations  or  representations  is  fotinded  on  mere  taste:  *but  to 
judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  belongs  to  the  under- 
standing, which  compares  the  copy  witii  the  originaL 

la  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  JBneid,  a  great  part 
o(  our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted, 
and  all  the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  axid  due  connexion ; 
fn»m  the  characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being! 
suited  to  the  characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  l*he\ 
pleasure  which  arises  from  a  poem  so  conducted^  is  felt  or  enjoyeil 
5y  taste  as  an  internal  sense ;  but  the  discovery  of  thii*  conduct  in 
tlio  poem  ts  owing  to  reason^  and  the  more  that  reason  enables  us 
to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the  greater  will  be  our 
pleasure.  We  are  (ueased,  through  our  natural  sense  of  beauty. 
Season  shows  us  i^y,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleased. 
Wherever  in  works  of  tdKte,  any  res^mhlance  to  na^ture  is  aimed  at  j 
wkae^rer  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  lo 
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an  end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  eveiy  writing  and  discouise 
there  the  understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  itspowers  in  relation 
to  the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  j'espect  to  composition, 
and  works  of  genius;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  consi- 
derable teurce  of  the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the  application  of 
reason  and  good  sense  to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious 
beauties,  such  as  ynnatural  characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected 
style,  may  please  for  a  little;  but  they  please  only  because  their 
opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has  not  been  examined,  or 
attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have  been  more  justly 
imitated  or  represented;  how  the  writer  mi^t  have  mana^d  his 
subject  to  greater  advantage;  the  illusion  v«rlll  presently  be  dissipat- 
ed, and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 

From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste, 
and  next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of 
taste,  taste  as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improvement.  In 
its  perfect  state,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of 
art  It  supposes  our  natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  fre- 
quent attention  to  the  most  beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the  light  of  the  uuderslfnding. 

1  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good 
heart,  is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties 
are  not  only  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an 
influence,  either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of 
other  objects  of  taste.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  ac- 
tions of  men  are  concerned,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest 
subjects  to  genius,)  there  can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  des- 
cription of  them,  nor  any  thorough  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that 
description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtuous  affections.  He  whose 
heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  admiration  of  what  is  truly 
noble  or  praise-wortby,  nor  the  proper  sympathetic  sense  of  what  is 
soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish  of  the  highest 
beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state, 
are  all  reducible  to  twq,  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natu- 
ral sensibility  on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  br 
gansor  powers  which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  frani 
a  vulgar  eye.  One  may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient 
in  delicate  taste.  He  may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as 
he  perceives;  but  he  perceives  only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse, 
what  is  bold  and  palpable;  while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments 
escape  his  notice.  In  this  state,  taste  generally  exists  among  rude 
and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person  of  delicate  taste  both  feels 
strongly,  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  distinctions  and  differences 
where  others  see  none;  the  most  latent  beauty  does  nut  escape  him, 
and  he  is  sensible  ot  the  smallest  blemish.  ^Delicacy  of  taste  is 
judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  delicacy 
of  an  external  sense.     As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
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■trong  flayoars,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where,  notwithsLand* 
ing  the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner*  deli* 
cacy  of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  Its 
finest,  most  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A 
man  of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit 
beauties ;  who  carries  alwaysin  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense 
vhich  he  employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with 
propriety  the  comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he 
meets  with  in  any  work  of  genius  ^  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes ; 
assigns  the  principles,  as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their 
power  of  pleasing  flows;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that 
degree  in  which  he  oughl,  and  no  more. 

It  is  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correct- 
ness, mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deli- 
cate without  being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without 
being  delicate.  But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  other  quality  in 
the  mixture  is  often  visible.  The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen 
in  discerning  the  true  merit  of  a  work ;  the  power  of  correctness,  in 
rejecting  false  pretensions  to  merit  Delicacy  leans  more  to  feeling ; 
correctness,  more  to  reason  and  judgment  The  former  is  more 
the  gifl'of  nature ;  the  latter,  more  the  product  of  culture  and  art 
Among  the  ancient  critics,  Longinus  possessed  most  delicacy ;  Aris- 
totle, most  correctness*  Among  the  moderns,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  h  igh 
example  of  delicate  taste ;  Dean  Swift,  had  he  written  on  the  subject 
of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afibrded  the  example  of  a  correct 
one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I 
come  next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations 
and  changes  to  which  it  is  liable ;  and  to  inquire  wncther,  in  the 
midst  of  these,  there  be  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a 
corrupted  taste.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  diJScult  part  of  our 
task.  For  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  no  principle  of  the  human 
mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more  fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste. 
Its  variations  have  been  so  great  and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion 
with  some,  of  its  being  merely  arbitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation, 
ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but  wholly  dependent  on  changing 
fancy ;  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  all  studies  or  regu- 
lar inquiries  concerning  the  objects  of  taste  were  vain.  In  architec- 
ture, the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed  the' most  perfect  In 
succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone  prevailed,  and  after- 
wards the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  all  its  vigour,  and  engrossed  the 
public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatics  at  no  tim^ 
relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splendid  in  a 
degree  that  weshould  denominate  gawd  v ;  whilst  the  Greeks  admit* 
ed  only  chaste  and  ^ple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  osten- 
tation. In  our  own  countrv,  hov  many  writings  that  were  greatly 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre- 
pute and  oblivion!     Without  going  buck  to  remote  inst«nces,  how 
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ver}'  difierent  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great  Britain 
ncWy  from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  reign  of  kinj^ 
Charles  II.  which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan 
age  :  when  nothing  was  in  vogue 'but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit; 
when  the  simple  majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise 
Lost  almost  entirely  unknown ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unna- 
tural conceits  were  admired  as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius ; 
Waller's  gay  sprightliness  was  mistaken  f(H*the  tender  spirit  of  loie 
poetry  ;  and  such  writers  as  Suckling  and  Etheridge  were  held  in 
esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instat  - 
CCS  as  these  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of 
taste,  by  appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good 
and  a  bad  taste?  Or,  is  there  in  trutjfi  no  such  distinction  ?  and  are 
we  to  hold  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of 
tastes  *,  but  that  whatever  pleases  is  right,  for  that  i^ason  that  it  does 
please  ?  This  is  the  question,  and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is, 
which  we  are  now  to  discuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  that  all  tastes 
are  equally  good ;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed 
in  slight  matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  diflferences  among 
the  tastes  of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  present- 
ly shows  its  absurdity  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously 
maintain  that  the  taste  of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate 
and  as  correct  as  that  of  a  Longinus  or  an  Addison  ?  or,  that  he  can 
be  charged  with  no  defect  or  incapacity  who  thinks  a  common  news- 
writer  as  excellent  an  historian  as  Tacitus  ?  A&  it  would  be  held 
downright  extravagance  to  talk  in  this  manner,  we  are  led  unavoid- 
ably to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  prefer- 
ence of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another;  or,  that  there  is  a  good 
and  a  bad,  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  taste,  as  in  other  things. 

But  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
next,  thatthediversityof  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for 
some  standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  ihe  right  The 
tastes  of  men  may  differ  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet 
none  of  them  be  wrong  One  man  relishes  poetry  most;  another 
takes  pleasure  in  nothing  but  history.  -Oneprefers  comedy ;  another, 
tragedy.  One  admires  the  simple  ;  another,  the  ornamented  style. 
The  young  are  amused  with  gay  and  sprightly  compositions.  The 
elderly  are  more  entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast  Some 
nations  delight  in  bold  pictures  of  manners,  and  strongrepresentationa 
of  passion.  Others  incline  to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance 
both  in  description  and  sentiment  Though  all  differ,  yjet  all  pitch 
upon  some  one  beauty  which  peculiarly  suits  their  turn  of  mind; 
md  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  condemn  the  rest  It  is  not  in 
matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere'  reason,  where  there  is  but 
one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the  rest  are  erroneous. 
Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one;  beautj,  ^rtilefa  is  the 
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object  of  tii$te,  is  raanifold.  Taste,  tterefore^  admits  of  latitude 
and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  goodness  or 
justness  of  taste. 

But  then,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe  farther, 
ibat  this  admissible  dive«ity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
Objects  of  taste  are  different  Whp,re  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same 
object  that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which 
another  admires  as  highly  beautiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity, 
but  direct  opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place;  and  therefore  one 
must  be  in  the  right,  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd 
paradox  were  allowed  to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equally  good  and 
true.  One  man  prefers  Virgil^  to  Homer.  Suppose  that  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  admire  Homer  more  than  Virgil,  i  have  as  yet  no  rea* 
son  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contradictory.  The  other  person  is 
more  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tenderness  ^hich  are  tlie  charao- 
teristics  of  Virgil;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and  fire  of  Homer.  As 
long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  both  Homer  and  Virgil  have  great 
beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that  diversity  of 
tastes,  which  I  have  showed  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But  if  tl)e 
.  other  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as 
socn  peruse  any  old  legend  of  knight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I 
exclaim,  that  my  antagonist  eitlier  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste 
Is  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree;  and  I  appealto  whatever  I  think 
tlie  standard  of  taste,  to  show  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

What  that  standard  is  to  which,  in  «uch  opposition  of  tastes,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse,  remains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  pro- ' 
perly  signifies,  that  which  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be 
tlie  test  of  other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight 
or  measure,  is  that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other 
measures  and  weights.  Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  ol 
^ood  breeding;  and  the  scripture  of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a 
principle  very  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object 
that  exists  in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions, 
cQnformity  to  nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful.  Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting 
its  authority;  for  approving  or  condemning;  by  comparing  the  copy 
«vith  the  original.  But  there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this 
pile  cannot  be  at  all  applied ;  and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  ex- 
pression frequently  used,  without  any  distinct  or  determinate  mean* 
tng.  We  must  therefore  search  for  somewhat  that  can  be  rendered 
more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of  taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  inter- 
nal sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its 
af^Iication  to  particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  en- 
lightened by  reason.  Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed 
in  full  perfection  all  the  powers  of  human  natare,  whose  internal 
were  ia  ever?  instance  exquisite  and.  just,,  and  whose  reason 
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was  unerring  fluid  sure,  the  determinations  of  such  a  person  eon- 

cerning  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  he  a  perfect  standard  for  the 
taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed  from  his,  it  could 
be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural  powers.  Bui 
as  th^re  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to  whom  all  man- 
kiud  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of  sufficient 
authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes  of  men  ? 
Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in 
admiring,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed 
|ust  and  true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men* 
In  this  standard  we  must  rest  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ulti-> 
mate  appeal  must  ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should 
maintain  that  sugar  was  bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings 
could  avail  to  prove  it  The  taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly 
be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  because  it  ditfered  so  widely  from 
the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  belongs.  In  like  manner,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  internal  taste,  the  common 
feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have  a  title  to  regulate 
the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is 
beautifi^,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect 
the  voices  of  others,  before  we  form  any  jivdgment  for  ourselves,  of 
what  deserves  applause  in  eloquence  or  poetry?  By  no  means ^ 
there  are  principles  of  reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and 
•philosophy.  He  who  admires  or  censures  any  work  of  genius,  is 
always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree  improved,  to  assign  some 
reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  principles,  and  points  out 
the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort  of  compound 
power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding.al ways  mingles,  more 
or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  con- 
cerning works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate 
conclusions  to  which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and, 
perception.  We  may  speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of 
conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an  epic  poem.  Just  reasonings  on  the  sub- 
ject will  correct  the  caprice  of  unenlightened  taste,  and  est2[blish 
principles  for  judging  of  what  deserves  praise.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the  last  resort,  to  feeling. 
The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has  been  found  from 
experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this  ground  we 
prefer  a  siinple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  siffected  style ;  a 
regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives; 
a  catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us 
unmoved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and 
ri*f>m  attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are 
formed  vvhirh  ar»qi;?re  onthority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

*  The  dilTerence  between  the  authors  who  foand  the  standard  of  taste  upon  ih% 
»ommon  feeUngs  of  human  nature  abcertawed  by  g«ieral  approbAtion,  and  thorn 
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When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
taste  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  Im 
^ways  understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable 
to  the  proper  exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that 
iknong  rude  and  uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  igno- 
ranee  and  darkness,  any  loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concern* 
iDg  such  subjects,  carry  no  authority.  In  those  states  of  sotsiety, 
taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  either  totally  sup- 
pressed, or  appears  in  its  lower  and  most  imperfect  form.  We  refer 
to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and  flourishing  nations; 
when  arts  are  cultivated  and  jnanners  refined*  when  works  of  genius 
are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved  by  science 
and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit  that 
aecidental  causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of 
taste ;  sometimes  the  taste  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  go- 
vernment, may  for  a  while  pervert ;  a  licentious  court  may  intro- 
duce a  taste  for  false  ornaments,  and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage 
of  one  admired  genius  may  procure  approbation  for  his  faults,  and 
even  render  them  fashionable.  Sometimes  envy  may. have  power 
to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of  great  merit;  while  popular 
hvmour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times,  exalt  to  a  high,  though 
shcNrt-lived  reputation,  what  littie  deserved  it  But  though  such 
casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to  the  judg- 
ments of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the  course  of 
lime,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose  itself 
and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupte4  modes  of 
tuple  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.  These  may  have 
eurreney  for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  sub- 
jected to  examination,  by  degrees  they  pass  away;  while  that  alone 
remaina  which  is  foundedon  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feelings 
of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  amy  standard  of  taste,  to  which, 
in  every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate 
determination.     Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for 

wbo  fouad  it  upon  cKablifhed  prtncipin  which  can  be  aicertained  by  reason,  h 
more  an  apparent  than  a  real  difference.  Like  many  other  literary  coutrovertict, 
it  turns  chibfly  on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  stress  oc 
sestuDent  and  feeling,  make  no  scrapie  of  applying  argument  and  reason  to  mnt- 
tere  of  taete.  They  appeal,  like  other  writers,  to  established  principles,  in  judging 
of  the  excelleDciet  of  eloquence  or  poetry  ;  and  plainly  show,  that  the  general  af^ 
0>obation  to  which  they  ultimately  recur j^is  an  apf^robation  resulting  from  discus- 
sion as  well  as  from  lentimtot.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate taste  from  any  suspicion  of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable 
by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nrrertheless,  that  what  pleases  uniwrsalty,  must, 
oa  that  account,  be  held  to  be  truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  f*un> 
eensing  objects  of  taste,  can  hare  any  just  aiitho^ty,  if  they  be  found  to  contradict 
the  geneml  sentiments  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality 
very  little  from  one  another.  Sentiment  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  al. 
loadflg  to  each  of  these  powers  its  due  place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  coo. 
riileot.  Aocofdingly,  it  is  In  this  light  that  I  have  endesToored  to  place  the  sub- 
jed. 
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deciding  any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy, 
which  pei*petually  divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  war 
plainly  no  occasion  for  any  such  strict,  and  absolute  provision  to  b^ 
made.  In  order  to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what 
man  ought,  or  ought  not  in  duty  to  do,  it' was  fit  that  the  means  <tf 
clear  and  precise  determination  should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  afu 
certain  in  every  ease  with  the  utmost  exactness  whatis  beautiful  or 
elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  man.  And 
therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here  allowed  to  take  place ; 
and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  concerning  the  degree 
of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  entitled. 
1  The  conclusion,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that 
Itaste  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the 
fancy  of  every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterion  for  deter- 
mining whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all 
human  minds.  It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which 
belong  to  our  nature;  and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same 
uniformity  as  our  other  intellectual  principles.  When  these  senti- 
ments are  perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice,  they  are  capable 
f  being  rectified  by  reason.  Their  sound  and  natural  state  is  ulti- 
ately  determined,  by  comparing  them  with  the  general  taste  oi 
ankind.  L^t  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please  concerning  the 
pi  Ice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  experience,  that 
there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper  light, 
have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.     In  every 

I  composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  \ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which, 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations 
of  the  earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give 
to  some  few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
.^neid  of  Virgil.     Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  ac- 

?[uired,  as  standards  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition;  since 
rom  them  we  are  enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is, 
concerning  those  beauties  which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and 
which  therefore  poetry  ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice 
may,  in  one  age  or  country,  give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  in- 
different poet  or  a  bad  ailist;  but  when  foreigners,  or  when  poste- 
rity examine  his  works,  his  faults  are  discerned,  and  the  genuine 
X  taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^^  Opinionum  commcnta  delet  die^ : 
^naturae  judicia  confirmat'^  Time  overthrows  the  illusions  of 
opinion,  Init  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature.  ^ 
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Why  doee  the  nature  of  the  present 
andfvtaking  lead  our  au^or  to  begin 
with  same  iDquiries  concerning  taste  ? 
Of  it  what  k  observed  ?  In  wlmt  order 
does-  our  author  propose  to  treat  it? 
Hovr  may  it  be  defined  ?  Whaf  is  the 
firat  question  that  occurs  concerning  it  ? 
Of  reason,  what  is  observed?  From 
what  does  it  appear  evident  that  taste 
»  ikh  resolvable  into  any  o])eration  of 
reason ;  and  why  ?  How  is  tliis  fartlier 
tllustrated,  and  what  follows?  Why 
fiinst  it  not  be  inferred,  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  ex- 
ciudedf  from  the  exertions  of  taste? 
Thoucrh  taste  io  ultimately  founded  on 
a  certain  natural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
yel  what  (oHows  ?  How  does  it  appear 
tliat  taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  explained,  ie  a>  faculty  common  to 
all  men?  How  is  this  remarlt  illustra- 
ted? What  must  we  therefore  con- 
clude;'and  why?  Though  none  are 
entirely  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  how 
does  it  appear  that  the  de<n'ees  in  which 
ti  is  possessed  are  widely  different? 
What  may  we  in  general  observe? 
How  doeB  it  appear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  our  nature,  in  this  respect,  dis- 
covers admirable  wisdom?  To  what  is 
this  inequality  of  taste  among  men,  to 
be,  in  part,  attributed?  To  what  is  it 
more  particularly  owing?  To  what 
does  the  illustration  of  this  lead  ?  Of 
this  remark,  what  is  observed  ?  How 
may  we  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion?  Of  this  difference,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  is  one  of  the  first 
laws  of  our  nature?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? What,  therefore,  cannot  be 
doubted  ?  In  what  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remark ;  and  how  is  this 
illustrated?  Of  the  beauty  of  composi- 
tk>n  and  discourse,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  does  it  appear,  that  when  a  per- 
«on  commences  an  acquaintance  with 
wnrks  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which 
attends  them  ib  ooscure  and  confused  ? 
Wliat  will  be  the  effect  of  greater  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind  ?  How  is 
this  further  illustnited?  As  taste  is 
ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  why 
may  we  not  consider  its  foundation  in 
instinctive  sensibilitv  alone  ?  How  may 
we  hfi  siitisfied  that  a  sooO  taste  con- 
in  natural  sepsibility  to  beauty. 


and  an  improved  undoivtanding  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  from  the  reading  cf 
the  iGneid  of  Virgil  ?  In  proportion  to 
what  will  our  pleasure  be  incrcai^ed  ? 
Through  what  are  we  pleased ;  and 
what  docs  reason  show  tw?  Wlii^ro 
must  the  understanding  always  have  * 
a  greater  part  to  act  ?  For  what  is  there 
here  a  wide  field ;  in  what  particular ; 
and  hence  what  arises?  Of  spurious 
beauties,  &c.  what  is  observed?  How 
may  the  illusion  be  diflsipated  ?  From 
what  does  taste  receive  its  improve- 
ment? Of  what  is  it  tlie  result  in  its 
perfect  etate;  and  what  docs  it  sup- 
pose? What  remark  is  added?  Of 
moral  beauties  what  is  observed  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated?  Persons  of  what  de- 
scription must,  necessarily,  have  a  very 
imperfect  relish  of  the  highest  beauties 
of  eloquence  and  poetry  1  To  what  are 
the  characters  of  taste,  in  its  most  per- 
fect state,  reducible  ?  What  does  deli* 
cucy  of  taste  respect ;  and  what  does  it 
imply?  Howistliisiliiistrdted?  Where 
does  taste  in  this  state  exist  ?  Of  a  per- 
pon  of  delicate  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  it  illustrated,  that  delicacy  of 
taste  is  iudged  of  by  the  same  marks 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  delicacy  of 
an  external  sensed  What  does  correct- 
ness of  taste  principally  respect  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  a  man  of  correct  taste  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  delksacy  and 
correctnes  mutually  Imply  each  other? 
In  what  is  the  power  of  delicacy  cliiefi  v 
seen ;  and  of  correctness?  To  what  do 
they  respectively  lean  ?  Of  what  is  the 
former  the  gifl ;  and  how  is  the '  latter 
protluced  ?  Wluit  examples  of  illustm- 
tion  are  given  from  the  anpients;  and 
from  the  modems? 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  im- 
proved state,  what  does  o»jr  author 
next  consider  ?  Why  does  this  bring  ub 
to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task  / 
Of  what  have  the  j^reatness  and  fre- 
quency of  its  variations  :reatcd  suspi- 
cions ?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  tlio 
architecture,  eloquence,  and  jpoetry  of 
the  ancients ;  and  the  taste  for  poetry 
aniom;  the  moderns  ?  What  interroga- 
tions follow?  If  there  is  no  standard  of 
taste,  what  consequence  follows?  Of 
tliis  position  what  is  remarked  f  How 
is  thitt  illuotrated  ?  As  it  would  be  ooa 
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■dered  extravagant  to  talk  in  this 
manner,  to  what  conclusion  are  we 
unavoidably  led  ?  To  prevent  mistakes, 
what  observation  is  it  necessary,  in  the 
next  piace,  to  make  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  tastes  of  men  may  dliier 
very  considerably  in  their  object,  and 
rtill  none  of  them  be  vrronsl  Though 
ail  differ,  yet  upon  what  &  all  pitclit 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  explain  this 
matter  thorousrldy,  what  observation  is 
necessary?  When  does  this  disajorree- 
ment  among  men  cease  to  be  diversitv 
of  taste;  and  what  ibllows?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  pre- 
ference given  by  some  men  to  Homer, 
and  by  others  to  Virgil?  How  long 
may  our  diversity  be  considered  natu- 
ral and  allowable?  What  assertions 
would  induce  us  to  consider  a  man's 
taste  corrupted  in  a  miserable  degree ; 
and  to  what  do  we  appeal  ?  What  do 
we,  on  any  subject,  consider  a  standard  ? 
What  ilhistrationsare  given?  How  far 
may  nature  be  regarded  as  a  standard? 
In  what  cases  dnoi  nature  afibrd  a  full 
aiui  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly 
beautiful?  Of  reason,  in  such  cases, 
what  is  said  ?  Why  are  we  sometimes 
under  the  necessity  of  searching  for 
something  that  can  be  rendered  more 
clear  aid  preciso  than  nature,  as  a 
utandard  or  tafte?  On  what  is  taste 
ultimately  founded  ?  A  person  of  what 
description  might  be  considered  a  stand- 
ard or  taste?  But  as  there  is  no  such 
living  standard,  what  follows;  and 
hence  what  is  the  ultimate  standard  ? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  How  would 
the  taste  of  such  a  person  be  regarded ; 
why;  and  what  follows?  What  intei^ 
rogations  follow;  and  to  them  what 
reply  is  given ;  and  why  ?  Of  the  ad-, 
mirer  or  censurec  of  any  work  of 
genius,  what  remark  follows  ?  Though 
reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in 
judging  concerning  works  of  taste,  yet 
what  must  not  be  forgotten  ?  Concern- 
ing what  may  we  speculate  and  argue? 
On  this  subject,  what  will  just  reiuon- 
ing  correct  f  At  the  same  time,  to  what 
flo  tlicse  reasonintrs  always  ap[)eiil  ? 
On  what  foundation  do  they  rest? 
'Upon  this  ground,  what  receives  our 
p'«forenee  ?  How  are  principles  which 


acquire  authority  in  blatters  of  taste 
formed  ?  Why  is  it  necessary  that  die 
person  to  wlunn  we  refer  as  a  standard, 
should  live  under  circumstances  fa- 
vourable to  the  exertions  of  taste  ?  T^ 
the  inhabitants  of  what  nations  do  w& 
therefore,  refer?  Among  nations  at  such 
a  period  of  society,  in  what  diflerenl 
wa3nB  may  the  proper  operations  of 
taste  be  warped?  What  appearanat 
do  such  casual  circumstances  give  tt) 
the  judgments  of  taste?  How  is  that 
appearance  easily  corrected?  Of  the 
currency  which  these  may  have  for  a 
while,  what  is  remarked?  To  what 
does  our  author  not  pretend :  and  whal 
illustrative  remarks  follow  ?  What  con- 
clusion is  given,  upon  which  it  p  suf- 
ficient for  us  to  rest?  Of  its  foundation 
what  is  remarked  ;-and  upon  what  is 
it  built?  When  these  sentiments  are 
perverted  by  ignorance  and  prejudice- 
now  may  they  be  rectified*  How  is 
their  sound  and  natural  state  ultimate* 
ly  determined?  Though  men  declaim 
concerning  the  caprice  of  ta^  yet 
what  is  foiind  by  experience  to  be  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated;  and  hence 
what  follows?  For  an  indifferent  poet, 
or  a  bad  artist,  what  may  authority  or 
prejudice  do  ?  But  when  will  his  faults 
ne  discerned,  and  the  genuine  taste  of 
mankind  appear  ? 
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LECTURE  III. 


CRITICISM-...GENIUS..^PLEASURES  OP  TASTE 

SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Tastb,  critieism,  and  genius,  aiie  words  currently  employed,  with- 
out distinct  ideas  annexed  ^o  them.  In  beginning  a  course  of  lec- 
tures whe^  such  words  mus^  (rften  occur,  it  is  necessa^lo  ascertain 
their  meaning  with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treat- 
ed of  taste,  I  proceed  to  explain  the  natui^e  and  foundation  of  criti- 
eism.  *  True  criticism  is  the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense 
to  the  seTeral  fine  arts.  The  object  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  faulty  in  every  performance  *, 
from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  general  principles ;  and  so  to 
form  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  Uie  several  kinds  cf  beauty  in 
works  of  genius. 

Th^rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction  d  priori y 
as  it  ii^  called ;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract 
reasoning,  independent  of  facts  and  observations.  Criticbm  is.  an 
art  founded  wholly  on  experience;  on  the  observations  of  such  beau* 
ties  as  have  come  nearest  to  the  standard  which  I  before  established ; 
that  is,  of  such  beauties  as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most 
generally.  For  exampiie :  Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of 
AGlion  in  dramatic  and  epic  composition,  were  not  rules  first  disco- 
vered by  logical  reasoning,and  then  applied  to  poetry ;  but  they 
were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer  and  Sophocles:  they  were 
founded  upon  observing  the  superior  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire,  beyond  what  we 
receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  unconnected  facts.  Such 
observations  taking  their  rise  at  £rst  from  feeling  and'  experience, 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason  and  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  psss  into  established  rules,  and  to 
be  conveniently  applied  for  judgine  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance This  is  the  most  natunu  account  of  the  origin  of  criti- 
cism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose 
in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  tho^most  material  rules  of 
criticism .  for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often 
suggest  them  in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  than*  probable,  was  ac- 
quainted with  no  systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius 
alone,  he  composed  in  vorse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has 
admired:  But  this  is  no  argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism 
as  an  art  For  as  nu  human  genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but 
may  receive  assistance  from  critical  observations  upon  the  beauties 
and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone  before  him.  No  observations  or  • 
rules  oac  indeed  supply  the  defect  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
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i8  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  into  its  proper  channel; 
they  may  correct  its  extravagances,  and  point  out  to  it  the  most  just 

(and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  designed  chiefly 
to  show  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we  mu&t  be 
indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  con> 
ceming  those  complaints  which  it  has  lon^been  fashionable  for  petty 
autliors  to  make  against  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been 
represented  as  the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  Uberty  of  genius;  as 
the  imposers  of  unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from 
whose  cruel  persecution  they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  iinplore  its 
protection.  Such  supplicatory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give 
very  favourable  ideas  of  the  genius  of  the  author  For  every  good 
ivritefwill  be  pleased  to  have  his  work  examined  by  the  principles 
of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste.  The  declamations  against 
criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  tliis  supposition,  that  critics  are 
such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far  from  being 
true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  critics. 
For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us 
in  the  application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As 
there  is  nothing  in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  gficct  to 
be  judges  than  m  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  incompetent  critics  will  always  be  great  But  this  aflbrds  no 
more  foundation  for  a  general  invective  against  criticism,  than  the 
number  of  bad  philosophers  or  reasoncrs  affords  against  reason  and 
philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from 
the  applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public, 
which,  when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the 
rules  established  by  criticism.  Now,' according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  the  last  lecture,  the  public  is  the  supreme  judge  to 
whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made  in  every  work  of  taste ;  as  the 
standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  sentiments  that  are  natural  and 
common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this,  we  9re  to  observe,^  that 
the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged  of.  The  genuine 
public  taste  dops  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause  given  udob 
the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great  vulgar 
and  a  small,  apt  lo  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  dme  passes  away;  and  some* 
times  a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by 
his  compliance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  tlfe|>arty-spint 
or  superstitious  notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a 
whole  nation.  In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise, 
true  criticism  may  with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of 
time  gain  the  ascendant:  for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public,  when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassion* 
ate,  will  ever  coincide  at  iast 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are  of  some  works  that  contain  grom 
transj^rasions  of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertJiclesk,  a 
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ceoendy  and  even  a  lasting  adihiration.  Such  are  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  which,  considered  as  dramatic  poejas,  arc  irregular  io 
die  highest  degree.  But  then  we  are  to  remark,  thai  ihey  have 
gained  tlie  public  admiration,  not  by  tlieir  being  irregular,  not  by 
their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art,  but  in  spite  of  such  trajui- 
gressions.  They  possess  other  beauties  which  are  conformable  to 
just  rules;  and  the  force  of  these  bpauties  has  been  so  great  as  tu 
overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a  degree  of  satisfaction 
auperior  to  the  diseust  ari3ing  from  their  blemishes.  Shakspenre  / 
pleases,  not  by  his  nringlng  the  transactions  of  many  years  into  one  | 
play;  not  by  bis  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and  comedy  in  one  I 
piece,  lior  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected  witticisms,  which  he 
sometimes  employs.  These  we  consider  as  blemishes,  and  Impute 
them  to  the  grossness  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  But  he  pleases 
by  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  characters,  by  the 
liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments,  and  hi  if 

E:tssessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion: 
eauties  which  true  criticism  no  less  teaches-  us  to  place  in  the 
highest  rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

1  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which 
there  will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  leciures ;  that  is, 
genius. 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  tu^iilher ;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  how- " 
ever,  two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can 
be  clearly  pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it 
Taste  consists  in  the  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  thf^  power  of 
executing.  One  may  have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  ih  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius 
for  composition  or  execution  in  any  of  these  arts:  butsenius  cannot 
be  found  without  including  taste  also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves 
to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power  of  the  mind  than  tote.  Genius  i 
always  imports  something  inventive  or  creative ;  which  does  not  rest 
in  mere  sensibility  to  beauty  where  it  is  perceived,  but  which  can,' 
moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  exhibit  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  6f  others.'  Refined  taste  forms  a 
good  critic ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to  form  the  poet,  or  the 
orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  com- 
mon aeceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste* 
It  is  used  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from 
nature,  for^pcelling  in  any  one  thing  wlutever.  Thus  w^  speak  of 
a  genius  fat  maUiematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  fur  poetry ;  of  a  genius 
fiir  war,  for  politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  1 
have  said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt, 
it  may  be  greatlv  jimproved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  c%nnot  be  acquir- 
eii.  As  genius  is  a  higher  &culty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to 
tiitf  usual  frugality  of  nature*  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  opem^ 
tioAs.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excel 
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lent  taste  in  several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetryi  pftintiDf^ 
and  eloquence,  altogether:  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  exceUent  per- 
former in  all  these  arts,  is  much  more  rare;  or  rather,  indeed,  such 
an  6ne  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one 
who  is  equally  and  indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  pro- 
fessions and  arts,  is  not  likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  may 
be  some  few  exceptions,  yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent 
of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed  towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  ina 
manner  of  others,  there  is  the  fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  tha^ 
whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must  converge  to^a  point,  in  order  to 
glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here  choose  to  make,  on  account  of 
its  sreat  importance  to  young  people;  in  leading  them  to  examine 
with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  current  and  pointing  of 
nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they  are  most 
likely  to  excel.  ^ 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
poses taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  4Jiat  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
botli  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refined  with  re- 
spect to  the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to 
produce  the  more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius,  however, 
in  a  poet  or  orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than 
taste ;  that  is,  genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither 
very  delicate,  nor  very  correct  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infan- 
cy of  arts ;  a  period,  when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great 
vigour,  and  executes  with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires 
experience,  and  improves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained 
to  its  full  gi-owth.  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  in  whose  admirable  writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness 
and  indelicacy,  which  the  more  refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who 
had  far  inferior  genius  to  them,  would  have  taught  them  to  avoid. 
As  all  human  perfection  is  limited,  this  may  very  probably  be  the 
law  of  our  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to  one  man  to  execute  with 
vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend  ^^o  all  the  lesser  and 
more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  perfection  of  his  work: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those  inferior  graces  is 
for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of  sublimity  and 
force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  impor- 
tance of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius  ( 
I  am  now  to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opehs  a  very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these 
should  be  examined  fully ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from 
discourse,  or  writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I 
propose  is  to  give  some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in 
general;  and  to  insist  more  particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 
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We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  syateni  conoeirning 
this  subject  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  io* 
quiry » in  his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  yuhlisJied  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  pleasures 
under  three  heads> — beauty,  grandeur,  and  novelty.  His  specula 
tions  on  this  subject,  if  not  exoesdingiy  profound,  are,  however,  very 
beautiful  and  entertaining;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened 
a  track,  which  waf  before  unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his 
time  in  this  curious  part  of  philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very 
considefable ;  though  some  ingenious  writers  have  pursued  the  sub- 
ject This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that  thinness  and  subtilty  which 
are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelings  of  taste.  They  are 
engaging  objects ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm  nold  of  them,  and 
subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always  ready  to  elude 
our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeration  of  the  several 
objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define  all 
those  which  have  been  discovered,  and  to  reduce  them  under  pro- 
per classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  effi- 
cient  causes,  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects, 
here,  above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance ;  we  all 
learn  by  experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us 
more  beautiful  than  others.  On  inquiring  farther,  we  find  that  the 
regularity  of  some  fisiircs,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are 
the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we  discern  in  them;  but  when 
we  attempt  to  go  a  step  beyond  this,  and  inquire  what  is  the  cause 
of  regularity  and  variety  producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of 
beauty,  any  reason  we  can  assign  is  extremely  imperfect  These 
first  principles  of  internal  sensation,  nature  seems  to  have  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
of  the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagina-> 
tion  are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  be.nignity  of  our  Creator.  By 
endowing  us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  tlie  sphere 
of  the  pleasure  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most 
pure  and  innocent  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  mislit  have 
beer,  abundantly  answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing 
had  only  served  to  distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying 
to  us  any  of  those  refined  and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  gran<- 
d<iur,  with  which  we  are  now  so  much  delighted.  This  additional 
e  nhellishment  and  glory,  which  for  promoting  our  entertainment^ 
Ute  Author  of  nature  hath  poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  stri- 
ding testimony,  among  many  others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness. 
This  thought,  which  Air.  Addison  first  started,  Dr.  AJkenside)  in  hii» 
poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  has  happily  pursued. 

...•.••••...  Not  content 
With  eveiy  food  of  life  to  nourieh  man, 
fif  kind  Ulttf  ions  of  the  wondering  lensei 
Tmni  mak*st  ill  nnUiro  Imnnty  to  hi4€789 
Or  mine  to 
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I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  sub- 
limity or  grandeur,  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  len^ } 
both,  as  this  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked 
than  any  other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coin- 
cides more  directly  with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  dis- 
tinctness I  shall,  first,  treat  of  the  grattdeur  or  sublimity  of  externa^ 
objects  themselves,  which  will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture ;  and, 
afterwards,  of  the  description  of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  h  called 
tlie  sublime  in  writing,  which  ^all  be  the  subject  of  a  following 
lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two  things  from  one  another,  the  gran- 
deur of  the  objects  themselves  when  they  are  presented  to  the  eye« 
and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in  discourse  or  writing ;  though 
most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,,  blend  them  together;  and  I  con- 
sider grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synonymous,  or  nearly  so. 
If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises  from  sublimity's 
expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  Uie  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them  ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  ele- 
vation and  expansion  ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordinary 
state,  and 'fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is 
altogether  of  tlie  serious  kind ;  a  degree  of  awfiilness  and  solem- 
nity, even  approaching  to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its 
height ;  very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion 
raised  by  beautiful  objects. 

The  simplelt  form  of  external  grandeur  appears  in  the  vast  and 
boundless  prospectn  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  extend- 
ed plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits ;  the  firmament  of 
heaven ;  or  the  b&undless  expanse  of  the  oceiin.  All  vast.ness  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked^  however, 
that  space  extended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression 
as  height  or  depth.  Though  a  boundless  plann  be  a  grand  object, 
yet  ft  high  mountain,  to  which  we  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or 
tower  whence  we  look  down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still 
more  so.  The  excessive  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its 
height  joined  to  its  boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not 
from  its  extent  alone,  but  from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible 
force  of  that  mass  of  waters.  .  Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is 
clear  that  ac^plitude  or  greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or 
other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur.  Remove  all  bounds  from  any  ob- 
ject, and  you  presently  render  it  sublime.  Hence  infinite  space, 
ejidless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fijl  the  mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  tome  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  ex- 
tent, is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.  'But  I  cannot  be  of  this 
opinion^  because  many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  rela- 
tion to  space  at  all.     Sach,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sounil. 

The  hurst  of  thunder  or  of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shout- 

-  - 
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ing  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of  vast  cataracts  of  watei,  are  all 
incontestably  graad  objects.  ^^  I  heard  tlie  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
^tude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of  mighty  tbunderings, 
''saying,  Allelujah."  In  general  we  may  observe,  that  great  powet 
and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and  perhaps  t^ie 
most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  from  this  quarter.  Hence 
the  grandeur  of  earthquakes,  and  burning  mountains  ;  of  gieat 
conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of 
tempests  of  wind;  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  of  all  the  uncom- 
mon violence  of  tlie  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than 
mighty  power  and  strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is 
a  iM^utiful  object,  but  when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  anil 
noise  of  a  torrent^  it  presently  becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions ' 
and  other  animals  of  strength,  are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in 
poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon  with  pleasure ;  biit  it  is  the 
war-horse, "  whose  neck  is  clothed  with  thunder,"  that  carries  gran- 
deur in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two  great  armies,  as  it  is  the 
highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a  variety  of  sources  of 
the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that  can  be  either  pre* 
sented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in  descriptior^ 

For  the  farthfsr  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark, 
that  all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on 
the  terrible,  tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime ;  such  as  darkness, 
solitude,  and  silence.  What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate 
the  mind  in  the  highest  degree,  and  produce  the  suMime  sensation  ? 
Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  flowery  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but 
the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary  lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the 
torrent  falling  over  the  rock.  Hence,  too,  night-scenes  are  common- 
ly the  most  subli me.  The  firmament  when  filled  with  stars,  scattered 
in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnificent  profusion,  strikes  the 
imagination  with  a  more  awful  grandeur,  than  when  we  view*it  en- 
lightened by  all  the  splendour  ofthe  sun.  The  deep  sound  of  a  gn  at 
bell,  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time  grand ;  but  when 
heard  amid  the  silence  and  stillness  of  the  night,  they  become  doub- 
ly so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sublimity  to 
til  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  ^  He  maketh  darkness  his  pavilion ;  tie 
^  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud."     So  Milton : 

«.. How  oft,  amidst 

Thick  clouds  and  dark,  does  heaven's  all>ruliug  Sire 

Clioose  to  reside,  his  glbiy  onobscurM, 

And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 

Circles  his  throne Book  TT.  983. 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Vicgil  has  introduced  all  those  ideaii  of 
sitence,  vacuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  hi^  hisro 
to  the  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  def  jl 

Dii,  quibus  imperium  est  nnimanim,  ambnpoue  silentes,      ^ 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phtegcthon,  loca  oocte  silentia  iat6, 
Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit  numine  vestro 
Pandere  res  altft  terrft  et  caligine  mersas. 
^ant  obscuri,  sol4  sub  nocte,  per  umbram, 
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PerqiM  donot  pitit  vaciiot,  et  inaniii  regna ; 
Quale  per  incertam  lunam,  tub  luce  maligii4 
£i»t  itv  in  SylTis • 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sub- 
lime writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  'show,  by 
the  eflect  of  them,  that  the  objects  whidi  they  present  to  us,  belong 
to  the  class  of  sublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfayourable  to  the  sub- 
lime. Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression^  how- 
ever, may  be  great;  for  aB  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed, 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affect* 
ine  to  the  imagination ;  and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affect- 
€di  and,  in  fact,  often  is  so,  by  objects  pf  which  we  have  no  clear 
conception.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost  all  the  descriptions  ffivenus 
of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings,  carry  some  sublimity, 
though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be  confused  and  indis- 
tinct Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which  they  always 
convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful  obscuri- 
ty. We  may  sc^  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  i^oble  pas-4 
sage  of  the  book  of  Job.  ^'  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the 
^  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and 
^trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Tlien  a  spirit 
^  passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up :  it  stood 
^^ still;  but  I  could  not  discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was 
'^  before  mine  eyes;,  there  was  silence;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall 
^  mortal  man  bMiord  just  than  God  ?"t  (Job  iv.  15.)  No  ideas,  it  is 
plain,  are  so  sublime  as  those  taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the 
most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all  objects;  the  infinity  of  whose 
nature,  pnd  the  eternity  of  whose  duration,  joined  with  the  omnipo- 
tence of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  conceptions,  yet  exalt 

*  Te  subterranean  gods,  whose  awful  swi»«* 
^he  gliding  ghosts  and  silent  shades  otiey : 
O  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegethou  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretches  wide  around ; 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers  !  to  teU 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display, 
From  tiiose  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.  pftr. 

Obscure  they  went ;  through  dreary  shades  that  fed  ' 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ^ 

As  wander  travellers/in  woods  by  ntght^ 

By  the  moon's  doubtful  and  malignant  Ught.  VKTVEM* 

f  The  picture  which  Lucretius  has  drawn  of  the  domhikm  of  supenfMoo  cfnt 
mankind,  representing  it  as  a  portentous  spectre  showing  its  head  from  the  clouds 
aad  dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  fos  countenance,  together  with  the  may* 
uanimity  of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  agahut  it,  carries  aU  the  graudeiir  of  n 
If  obscure,  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  oculos  fmde  cum  vita  Jaearcl 

In  terris,  oppressa  craW  sub  religione, 

Qua  caput  cosli  regwuibus  ostendebat, 

Horrlbili  super  aspectu  mortallbus  installs, 

Primum  Grains  hoBW  mortalcs  tollers  eonum 

Est  oculos  ansus Lib.  L 
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them  to  the  hi^est  In  general^  all  objects  that  are  grettly  ndaed 
above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in  time,  are  apt 
to  strike  us  as  great  Our  viewing  them,  as  Jthrough  the  mist  of 
distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  subli* 
mity. 

As  obscurity  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur 
nay,  frequentl}*  heightens  it.     Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular j 
and  methodical,  appear  sublime.    We  see  the  limits  on  every  side 
we  feel  ourselves  confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exertinj 
any  great  tsffort     Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  oflei 
into  the  beautiful,  is  much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.     A  greai 
mass  of  rocks,  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildnesi 
and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had  \ 
been  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  human  art  can  make  towards  produ- 
cing grand  objects,  (feeble,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers 
of  nature,)  greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal 
part.  No  pile  of  btftlding  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  uhless 
it  be  ample  and  lofty.  There  is  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called 
greatness  of  mAnner ;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  from  presenting 
the  object  to  us  in  one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  6hall  make  its 
impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic 
cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height, 
its  awfiil  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects, 
which  may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime;  arising 
from  certain  exertions  of  the  human  mind;  from  certain  affections, 
and  actions,  of  our  fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all, 
or  chiefly,  of  that  class,  which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimi- 
ty or  heroism:  and  they  produce  an  effect  extremely  similar  to 
what  isproduced  by  the  view  of  grand  objects  in  nature ;  filling  the 
mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating  it  above  itself.  A  noted  in- 
stance of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics,  is  the  celebrated 
Qu't/  Maunii  of  Corneille,  in  the  tragedy  of  Horace.  In  the  fa- 
mous combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Horatius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report;  but  be- 
ing th<»t>ughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
high  honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour 
of  his  surviving  son.  He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone 
aninst  three,  and  asked  what  he  wished  him  to  have  done? 
^To  have  died,"  he  answers.  In  the  same  manner  Poms,  taken 
prisoner  by  AJexander,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  how 
he  wished  to  be  treated  ?  answering,  ''  Like  a  king ;''  and  Cae- 
sar chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  set  out  with  him  in  the 
storm, ^ Quid  times?  Csesarem  vehis;"  are  good  instances  of  tliiii 
sentimental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and  high  situatiun, 
we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting;  upon  hiius^elf ; 
superior  to  passion  and  to  fear ;  animaied  by  some  great  principle 
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lo  the  coiitempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangersi 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral 
sublimity.  However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has 
no  place,  or  is  but  imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour 
and  force  of  mind  be  discovered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  de- 
gree of  grandeur  in  the  character;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror 
or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom  we  are  far  from  approving,  we 
cannot  withhold  our  admiration.t 

I  liave  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate 
objects  and  in  human  life,  wherein  the  sublime  appears,  in  all 
these  instances,the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although 
the  objects  that  produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds. 
A  question  next  arises,  whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one 
fundamental  quality  in  which  all  these  different  objects  agree,  and 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  producing  an  emotion  6f  the  same  na- 
ture in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have  been  formed  concern 
ing  this ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  unsatisfactory.  Some 
have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined  with  simplici* 
ty,  is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental  quality  of 
whatever  is  sublime ;  but  we  have  seen  that  amplitude  is  confined 
to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain- 

*The  lubUme,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  it  brought  before  ue  in  oat 
vitiw,  and  compared  together,  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Akitside' 
Pkttsurei  of  the  Imagination : 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature  to  the  range 

Of  planets,  sum, 'and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro*  the  void  immense  ; 

And  speak,  O  man !  does  this  capacioai  scene, 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty  dilate 

Thj  strong  conception,  as  when  Prutus  rose. 

Refulgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Crsar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots  ;  nud  his  arm 

Aloft  extending,  like  eteriuJ  ^ore. 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  callM  aloud 

On  Tully'snaine,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  ? 

For,  lo!  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  tht  dust. 

And  Rome  again  is  free.  Book  L 

t  SiKus  Italkua  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Kamiibttly  by  rvprwenflag  hka 
M  surrounded  with  all  hb  nctories,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  who  had  loffuiad  a 
design  of  a^sassiuattng  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addrcsned : 

Fallit  le,  mensas,  inter  quod  credis  inermem ; 

Tot  beUis  qu«sita  viro,  tot  coeilihos,  annat 

Majestaa  aterna  ducem.    8i  adnmverie  ora 

Canuas  et  Trebiam  ante  oculos,  Trasymenaque  iMHtti 

Ct  Pauli  stare  ingentem  mirali^ria  umbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  anthors  **  D  se 
*  c»che ;  mais  sa  reputation  le  d^couvre ;  II  marrhe  saa»  suite  U  sans  ^uipagc ; 
*^iDais  chacun,  dans  sou  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triomphe.  On  compte  en  le 
*voyant,  lesetinemis  quil  a  vaincus,  non  pas  Irs  scnrtteurs  qui  le  suivenL  Tout 
^  SPt J  quil  est,  on  se  Sftire,  autour  de  M,  ses  Tertm,  H  set  victoires,  qui  Vaecom- 
^  prnpivnt.  Moins  il  est  sup^die,  plus  3  devaewc  vte^ble.''  OniisoB  fiia^bre  de 
M.  d»  Turenne,  par  M.  F16chier.  Both  these  passages  are  spleodiili  rather  tfuui 
sublime.  In  the  first,  there  is  «  want  of  justness  in  the  thought :  in  the  •econJr 
of  eiomliciiy  hi  the  expressiMi. 
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ing  be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  **  a  Philofiophical  In- 
"  quiry  into  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  sublime  and  beautifal,'** 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts 
upon  this  subject,  proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation, 
that  terror  is  the  source  of  the  sublime,  and  that  no  objects  have 
this  character,  but  such  as  produce  impressions  of  pain  and  danger. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  terrible  objects  are  highly  sublime  ;  and 
that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an  alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger 
But  though  this  is  very  properly  illustrated  by  the  author,  (many  of 
whose  sentiments  on  that  head  I  have  adopted,)  yet  he  ^eems  to 
stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the  sublime  as  con- 
sisting wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  proper 
sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  distinguishable  from  the  sen- 
sation of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coift;i* 
deuce  with  terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magni6cent  prospect  of  wide 
extended  plains,,  and  of  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dis- 
positions and  sentiments,  which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and 
in  many  painful  and  terrible  objects  also,  it  is  clear  there  is  no  soil 
of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake, 
are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute  of  all  claim  whatever  to 
5ul)limity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty  force  or  power, 
whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  employed  in  pro- 
tecdng,  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing  that  has 
yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sublime ; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not  at  least  intimately  asso^ 
elated  with  the  idea,  by  leading  oar  thoughts  to  some  astonishing 
power  as  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object.  However,  I 
do  not  insist  upon  tiiis  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory :  it  is 
enough,  to  have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  ditferent  kinds  of 
sublime  objects ;  by  which  I  hopci  to  have  laid  atproper  foundation 
for  discussing,  with  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and 
compositbn. 

*Mr  Burke. 
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How  are  taate,  criticisin,  and  ^niuie^ 
currently  employed?  Wtiat  therefore 
u  here  neceasary  ?  WhlBX  is  trae  criti- 
eom ;  what  object  does  it  propoee ;  and 
h>w  does  h  proceed?  Of  the  rules  of 
criticism,  what  is  remarked?  On  the 
observation  of  what  beauties  is  criti- 
cism founded  ?  How  is  this  illustrated 
fiom  Aristotle's  rules  concerninff  the 
unity  of  action  in  dramatic  anu  epic 
Qomposition?    Of   such  observatioDB, 


what  is  remarked  ?  Why  may  a  mas- 
terly genius  untaught,  compose  a^ee- 
ably  to  the  mo^  important  rules  of 
criticism?  What  illustration  is  given  1 
Why  is  thffi  no  ari^ment  against  the 
usemlneas  of  criticism  as  an  art  ?  As 
no  observations  or  rules  can  supply  the 
defects  of  genius,  or  inspire  it  where  it 
is  wanting,  what  are  their  advantages  ? 
For  what  are  critical  rules  chiefly  de- 
sif^ned?  For -what  must  we  look  tti 
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natore?  Whaft  adrantage  do  we  de- 
rive from  what  has  been  ssud  ?  How 
have  critics  been  represented?  AVhy 
are  not  such  prefaces  calculated  to 
trive  a  very  favourable  idea  of  the 
eeniu9  of  tRe  author  7  Upon  what  sup- 
position do  the  declamations  against 
cnticism.  commonly  proceed?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  true? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Why  wiU  the 
number  of  incompetent  critics  always 
be  great;  and  what  follows?  What 
more  plausible  objection  may  be  (brmed 
against  criticism?  According  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lecture, 
to  whom  must  the  last  appeal  in  every 
work  of  taste  be  made;  and  why? 
WAi  respect  to  tl^is,  what  is  observed  ? 
How  is  this  observation  illustrated  ?  In 
such  cases,  of  the  public,  and  of  true 
criticism,  what  is  said?  The  plavs  of 
Shakspeare,  as  dramatic  compositions, 
contain  the  grossest  violatk>ns  of  the 
laws  of  criticism ;  why  then  are  they 
admired  ?  With  what,  in  his  writings, 
are  we  displeased ;  but  in  wha£  does 
he  surpass  all  other  writers?  What 
does  our  author  next  proceed  to  ex- 
plain ?  How  do  taste  and  genhi^differ  ? 
How  is  this  difference  illustrated  ? 
What  does  genius,  therefore,  deserve 
to  be  considered ;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port? Which  forms  the  critic;  and 
which  the  poet  and  orator?  On  the 
common  acceptsition  of  the  word  genius, 
what  is  it  proper  to  observe ;  £ma  what 
is  it  used  to  signify  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Whence  is  this  talent  for  ex- 
celling received  ?  Of  the  effect  of  art 
and  study,  what  is  lemarked  ?  How  is 
the  remark  illustrated,  that  genhis  is 
niore  limited  in  its  sphere  of  operation 
than  taste  ?  What  is  said  of  a  universal 
prenius ;  and  why  ?  Why  is  this  remark 
here  madei?  As  a  gemus  for  the  fine 
arts  supposes  taste,  what  is  clear? 
Kow  is  this  illustrated,  in  reference  to 
a  poet  or  an  orator  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows, and  when  is  this  the  case  ?  Of 
the  writings  of  Homer  and  Shaksrjeare, 
as  proofs  of  this  observation,  what  is 
iiaia?  As  all  human  perfection  is  limit- 
ed, what,  in  all  probability,  is  a  law  of 
our  nature?  Having  explained  the 
nature  of  taste,  &c.  what  are  we  next 
to  consider  ?  How  extensive  is  the  field 
that  IS  here  opened  to  us  ?  Why  need 
TMt  all  these  be  examined  fully  ?  What 
is  all  tiiat  our  author  proposes?  Wlto 


was  the  firat  that  attempted  a  n^gnlar 
inquiry  into  the  sources  of  the  pleasarea 
of  taste;  and  under  what  heads  has 
he  reduced  them?  Of  his  specuiatioiiB 
on  this  subject  what  is  remarked ;  and 
df  what  has  he  the  merit  ?  WHy  have 
not  very  considerable  advances  been 
made  smce  his  time^  in  this  part  of 
philosophical  criticism  ?  What  is  a  very 
difficult-  task ;  and  when  do  we  find 
ourselves  at  a  loss?  How  is  this  illus> 
trated  ?  Of  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  these  sensations,  what  is  observed ; 
and,  on  entering  on  this  subject,  what 
can  we  not  avoid  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? Without  what  might  the  neces* 
sary  purposes  of  life  have  been  aliun- 
dantly  answered?  Of  this  additimal 
embellishment  and  glory,  what  is  ob- 
served?'By  whom,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage, has  this  thought  been  happily 
preserved? 

With  what  does  our  author  bq^n ; 
and  why  does  he  jpTopose  to  treat  it  at 
some  length?  What  is  the  order  in 
^hich  he  prcyposes  to  treat  it?  What 
two  things  does  our  author  distiniruish; 
and  what  does  he  consider  synonimons 
terms?  If  tliere  be  any  distinction 
between  them,  whence  does  it  arise  ? 
What  is  it  not  easy  to  describe  in 
words?  What  effect  does  it  produce? 
What  is  the  nature  ol  the  emotion  that 
it  produces;  and  f?om  what  is  this 
very  distinguishable?  In  what  does 
the  simplest  form  of  external  grandeur 
appear  i  What  examples  are  |?iven? 
Though  all  ViistnesB  produces  Che  im- 
pression of  sublimity,  yet,  what  is  to  ht 
remarked?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Whence  arises  the  excessive  gramleur 
of  the  firmament ;  and  of  the  ocean  ? 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  what  is 
evident  ?  How  is  this  illustrated ;  and 
hence,  what  tbllows?  From  this,  what 
have  some  imagined  ?  Why  is  not  our 
author  of  this  opinion  ?  Wliat  are  in- 
contestably  grand  objects?  What  il- 
lustration is  given?  in  general,  wlial 
may  we  observe ;  and  hence,  what  fbl- 
k>ws  ?  When  is  a  stream  of  water  beau- 
tiful; and  when  sublime?  From  what 
animals  do  we  draw  sublime  compari- 
sons? What  remark  follows?  How  has 
the  engagement  of  two  great  armies 
always  feen  considered;  and  why? 
Farther  to  Illustrate  this  subject,  what 
is  it  proper  to  remark  ?  "  What  are  the 
scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind 
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ID  the  highfiBt  d/dgne,  and  produce  the 
fuUixne  BensationT'  Hence,  what  fbl- 
knvB  ;  and  what  illustration  ia  given  ? 
For.  'what  pnrpoBe  is  darkness  very 
eonunoiily  apphed  ?  What  illnstmtions 
are  $given  mm  David,  from  Milton, 
and  fran  Yirgil?  For  what  are  these 
peaea^res  here  quoted  ?  From  what  ob- 
wrvation  does  it  appear  that  obscurity 
is  not  ujifavooiable  to  the  sublime? 
Thm,  in  the  descriptions  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  sopematural  beings,  what 
do  we  see  ?  From  what  does  their  sub- 
limity arise?  In  what  pessaii^e  may  we 
see  this  fully  exemplified  ?  Why  are 
ideas  taken  fram||ho  Supreme  Being 
move  sublime  than  any  othera?   In 
ireneral,  what  objects  strike  us  as  i^reat ; 
and  what  is  favourable  to  the  impres- 
sioaB  of  i^eir  sublimity?  How  does  it 
appear  that  disorder  frequently  heij^h- 
tens  grandeur?   Of  exact  proportion 
of  parts,  what  is  said?  How  is  this  il- 
hi^iated  from  an  irregolar  mass  of 
rocks?  In  the  attempts  which  human 
art  can  make  towards  producing  the 
sublime,  what  always   constitutes  a 
principGLl  part  ?  From  what  does  great- 
ness <H  manner,  in  arohitecture,  seem 
ehieiiy  to  arise?  By  what  does  a  Gothic 
catfaedial  raise  ideas  of  grandeur  in  the 
mind?  What  class  of  sublime  objects 
etiU  remain  to  be  mentk>ned ;  and  from 
what    do   they   arise?   Under  what 
names  do  they  chiefiy  fall ;  and  what 
effect  do  they  produce?   Repeat  the 
instances  given  from  ComeiDe,  from 
Forus  and  Alexander,  and  from  Ciesar 
and  the  piloL   Where  are  we  struck 
with  a  seiMe  of  the  sublime  ?  Repeat 
the  passage  from  Akenside.    What  is 
the  most  natural  source  of  this  sub- 
limity? On  what  occasions,  when  virtue 
cither  has  no  place,  or  is  imperfectly 


displayed,  can  we  not  withhold  our  ad« 
miration  ?  Of  the  emotion  raised  inithe 
variety  of  instances  enumerated,  what 
IS  said?  What  questron  next  arises? 
What  have  some  imagined  to  be  the 
fundamental  quality  of  ^e  sublime; 
but  what  have  we  seen?  Wliat  tlieory 
is  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke ;  what  is  said 
of  it ;  and  why  ?  In  what  grand  ob- 
jects, or  moral  dispositions  -and  senti- 
ments, is  there  no  coincidence  with 
terror;  and  in  what  terrible  objects, 
also,  is  there  no  sort  of  grandeur  i 
What  is  our  author  inclined  to  think  is 
the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  and  for  what  reason  ? 
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THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING, 

Hatino  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objects,  the 
way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of 
the  descrtptions  of  such  objects ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in 
writing.  Though  1  may  appear  early  to  enter  on  tne  consideration 
of  this  subject ;  yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  dt-' 
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pends  \&fA  than  any  other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rheto- 
ric, it  may  be  examined  with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  sub- 
Bcqnent  part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense 
too  loose  and  vague;  none  more  so,  than  tliat  of  the  sublime. 
Erery  one  is  acquainted  with  the  character  of  Cssar's  Commenta- 
ries, and  of  the  style  in  which  they  are  written :  a  style  remarkably 
pure,  simple,  and  elegant;  but  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime 
of  any  of  tiie  classical  authors.  Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic, 
Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerus,  who  wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the 
year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model  of  the  sublime,  and  has 
compcjsed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  Ds  naluralipulchritudine  Ora-- 
tionis;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show,  tlut  Caesar's  Con>- 
mentaries  contain  the  most  complete  exempliiic'^Lion  of  all  Lon^- 
'  nus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  1  mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this 
subject.  The  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a 
description  of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  iu 
themselves  of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions 
of  them.  But  there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very 
improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too  often  put  apon  it ;  when  it  is 
applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  distinguishing  excellency  of 
composition ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those 
of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  otlier  sort  of  beauty.  In  this  sense, 
Caesar's  Commentaries  may,  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and  so  may 
many  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well  as  Homer's  Iliad. 
But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often 
used  in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longi- 
nus,  in  his  treatise  on  this  subject.  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  des- 
cribing it  in  its  just  and  proper  meaning ;  as  something  that  elevates 
the  mind  above  itself,  and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble 
pride.  But  from  this  view  of  it  he  frequently  departs;  and  substi- 
tutes in  the  place  of  it,  whatever,  in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases 
highly.  '  Thus,  many  of  the  passages  which  he  produces  as  instances 
otthe  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  without  having  the  most  distant 
relation  to  proper  sublimity;  witness  Sappho's  famous  odb,  on  which 
he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out  five  sources  of 
the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the  thoughts ; 
the  second  is,  the  pathetic ;  the  third,  the  proper  application  of 
figures ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan 
of  one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of 
writing  in  general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these 
five  beads,  only  the  two  first  have  any  peculiar  relation  to  the  sub- 
lime ;  boldpess  and  grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances 
the  pathetic,  or  strong  exertions  of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes, 
figures,  and  musical  arrangement,  have  no  more  relation  to  the 
Bublimej  than  to  other  kinds  of  good  writing;  perhaps  less  to  ti^e 
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sublime,  than  to  any  other  species  .whatever ;  because  it  requiriM 
less  the  assistance  of  ornament.     From  this  it  appears,  that  clear  and 

Frecisc  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected  from  that  writer.'^ 
would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by  this  censure, 
to  re]iresent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  I  ki«ow  no  critic,  ancient 
or  modern,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  bea  ities  of  fine 
uTitiiig,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  ex  sellent,  and  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But 
as  his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  it  It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so 
much  for  distinct  instruction  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent 
general  ideas  concerning  beauty  in  writing.  * 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in 
composition.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  tlie  na- 
ture of  the  object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  pre- 
sented  to  our  eyes,  if  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  wo\ild  raise  ideas  of 
that  elevating,  that  awful  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sub- 
lime;  the  description,  however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come 
under  this  class.  This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful, 
gay,  or  elegant.  In  the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  it- 
self, be  sublime,  but  it  must  be  set  licfore  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most 
proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  des- 
cribed with  strength,  with  conciseness,  and  simplicity,  l^his  depends, 
principally^  upon  the  lively  impression  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has 
of  the  object  which  he  exhibits ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  affected, 
and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which  he  would  convey.  If  his  own 
feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire  us  with  any  strong  emotion. 
Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly 
show  the  importance  of  all  the  requisites  which  I  have  just  now 
mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  sublime.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unim- 
proved state  of  society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emo- 
tions of  sublimity.  The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admi-  - 
ration  and  astonishment.  Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new 
and  strange,  their  imagination  is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are 
often  raised  to  the  utmost  I'hey  think,  and  express  themselves 
boldly,  and  without  restraint  In  the  progress  of  society,  tlie  genius 
and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more  favourable  to  accuTacy, 
tlian  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  ob- 
ject and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  What  an  assemblage,  for 
instance,  of  awful  and  sublime  jdeas  is  presented  to  us  in  that  pas- 
sage of  the  xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is 
described :  *^  In  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  my 
**  voice  oat  of  hia  temple,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.    Then, 
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*Uhe  earth  sbook  and  trembled,  tbe  foundations  alao  of  the  hiUs 
"  were  moved ;  because  be  was  wroth.    He  bowed  the  heavens,  and 
*^  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  ap- 
**  on  a  Cherub,  and  did  flj ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  the  wings  of  the 
^  wind.     He  made  darkness  his  secret  place ;  his  pavilion  round 
^  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky."     Hei«| 
agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecturoi^we  see 
with  what  propriety  and  success  the  circumstances  of  darkness  and 
terror  are  applied  for  heisbtening  the  sublime.    So,  also,  the  pro- 
phet Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  *^  He  stood,  and  measured 
^^  the  earth  :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.     The  ever- 
^  lasting  mountains  were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow ; 
^  his  ways  are  everlasting.     The  mountains  saw  thee ;  and  they 
**  trembled.     The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.     The  deep 
^  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  "  God  said, 
''  let  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure 
which  I  passed  on  some  of  his  instances,  of  being  foreign  to  the 
subject  It  belongs  to  the  true  sublime ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it 
arises  from  the  strong  conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power, 
producing  its  efiect  with  the  utmost  speed  and  fa^cility.  A  thought 
of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently  amplified  in  the  following  passage 
of  Isaiah :  (chap.  xliv.  24,  27,  28.)  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Re-' 
"  deemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the  womb :  I  am  the  Lord 
"  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the  heavens  alone,  that 
"  f  preadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that  saith  to  tlie  deep,  be 
"  dry,  and  1  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my 
"  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  ail  my  pleasure ;  even,  saying  to  Je- 
**  rusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple,  thy  foundation 
"  shall  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms,  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  head:  "God,"  says  the  psalmist,  "stil- 
"  leth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tu- 
"  mults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob- 
iects,  as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  ^e  people, 
between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  na- 
tural association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representing  them  botii  as  sub- 
ject, at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  God,  produces  a  noble  ef-^ 
feet 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been 
greatly  admired  for  sublimity ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur 
to  that  native  and  unafiected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  man- 
ner. His  descriptions  of  hosts  engaging;  the  animation,  the  fire, 
and  rapidity,  which  he  throws  into  his  battles,  present  to  every  reader 
of  the  Iliad,  frequent  instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introduc- 
tion of  the  gods,  tends  often  to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  warlike  scenes.  Hence  Longinus  bestows  AQUch  liigh  and 
jast  commendations  on  that  passage,  in  the  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad, 
where  Neptune,  when  preparing  to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement, 
18  described  as  shaking  the  mouptains  with  his  steps,  and  driving 
his  chariot  along  the  ocean.    Minerva,  arming  herself  for  fi^t  in 
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the  vth  book ;  and  Apollo,  in  .tlie  xvthytleading  on  the  Trojans, 
and  flashing  terror  with  his  JRps  on  the  face  of  the  Greeks,  are  simi- 
lar instances  of  great  subrimity  added  to  the  description  of  battles, 
by  the  appearances  of  tliose  celestial  beings.  In  the  xxth  book, 
where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engagement,  according  as  thev 
aeverally  favour  either  the  Grecians  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet's  ge- 
ttius  is  ygnaUy  displayed,  and  the  description  rises  into  the  most 
tiwful  magnificence  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  commotio^. 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavehs ;  Neptune  strikes  the.  earth  with 
liis  trident;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake;  the  earth 
trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread  ledt 
the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of 
mortals.  The  passage  is  worthy  of  beins  inserted. 
The  works  c^  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsemiere  shown)  abound  with 

AvTci^  !▼•)  ACf6*  IfMKOf  *QKufAinu  9xv0er  Jtf^fSfp 
*n#To  fB^tf  »#9tTi^jf,  XcfLoetoie'  oivi  ii*  'ASwrir,— 

K«)  ««$»^«),  t^mw  T\  «v>.if,  y«i  r»K-'A;|^«MP« 
r«j«r  *rai^M«  n««wJVMiy.  kn^ix^t 
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*  Bat  when  tbe  powers  descending  sweird  the  fight. 
Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  affright : 
Now  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerra  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Hpirs,  bof 'ring  o*er  his  Troy,  bis  terror  shroudi 
In  gloomy  tempestt,  and  a  night  of  clouds; 
Now  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours, 
With  voice  divine,  from  IKon's  topmost  towers- 
Abovv,  the  sure  of  gods  his  thunder  rolls. 
And  peals  on  pesls  redoubled  rend  the  poles; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  groond. 
Hie  Ibrestt  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around  \ 
Thfongh  aO  her  amnmits  tremble  Ida's  woods,  < 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods: 
Ttoft  turrets  totter  on  the  rocldng  plain, 
And  the  toss'd  navies  beat  Ae  heaving  mafai. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infesoal  monarch  rear'd  hb  horrid  head, 
Leapt  from  bis  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  shoold  loy 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 
And  poor  In  light  on  Pinto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr'd  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gCMds. 
Socfa  wisrs  th'  fanmortals  wage ;  such  horrors  rend 
Iktwwid's  vast  concave,  wben  the  gods  ooDtniO.  ropi 

e 
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examples  of  the  sublime**  ^he  subjects  of  which  that  author  treats, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  writes,  arc  particularly  favourable  to  it 
He  |X)sscsses  all  the  plain  and  venerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times. 
He  deals  in  no  superfluous  or  gaudy  ornaments ;  but  throws  forth 
his  images  with  a  rapid  conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the 
niind  with  the  greatest  force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times 
we  are  to  look  for  the  graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion 
of  parts,  and  skilfully  conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling 
•6cnery  and  pleasurable  themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  ap- 
pear, undoubtedlv,  to  more  advantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes 
of  nature  and  of  society,  such  as  Ossian  describes ;  amidst  rocks 
and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds  and  battles,  dwells  the  sublime  ;  and 
naturally  associates  itself  with  that  grave  and  solemn  spirit  which 
distinguishes  the  author  of  Fingal.  ''As  autumn's  dark  storms 
*^  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other  approached  the 
^*  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  mix, and 
''  roar  on  the  plam ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark,  in  battle  met  Lochlin 
^  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
''  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on 
^  high :  blood  bursts,  and  smoke  around.  As  the  troubled  noise 
^  of  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high ;  as  the  last  peal  of  tho 
^  thunder  of  heaven ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of 
**  the  people  spreads  over  th6  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night, 
^  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at 
"  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never  were  images  of  more  awful 
sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  es?>cntial  to  sublimt>  writing.  Sim- 
plicity I  place  in  opposition  to  studied  and  profust  ornament:  and 
conciseness,  to  superfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect, 
either  in  conciseness  or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner 
to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain.  The  emotion  occa- 
sioned in  the  mind  by  some  great  or  noble  object,  raises  it  consi- 
derably above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of  enthusiasm^is  produced, 
extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts;  but  from  which  the  mind  is  ten- 
ding every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Now, 
when  an  author  has  brought  iis,  or  is  attempting  to  bring  us,  into 
this  state ;  if  he  multiplies  wor.ls  unnecessarily ;  if  he  decks  the  sub- 
lime object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with  glittering 
ornaments;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks  in  thfe 
least  below  the  capital  in^age,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emas- 
culated, the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When 
Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him 
in  a  storm,  ^  Quid  tiiries  ?  Caesarem  vehis ;''  we  are  stttick  with  the 
daring  magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  causi; 
and  his  fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every,  thing  necessary 
to  give  us  the  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn 
the  thouglit  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs 
fiirthfsr  from  the  sublime,  till  it  e^ds  at  last  in  tumid  declanmiifHL 
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Spcrae  minai,  inquit,  pelagl,  Tentoque  furcBtl 
Trmdesinam:  lurmin,  si,  coelo  auctore,  reciums, 
Me  pele.     Sola-iibi  cauKR  hnre  est  jutta  tinoris 
Victorem  oon  oOste  tutiin  ;  quetu  numina  nunquan 
Dettitucnt ;  de  quo  male  tuiir  Foitiina  meretur 
Com  pott  Totm  ^ev»\t,     Mrdiai  pernunpe  procellat 
Tatdft  secure  ineA.    C<eli  itie  freiique 
Mon  pupph  nostra}  labor  est.     Haiic  Crsare^pressMi 
A  lluctu  defcndef  onus  ;  nam  proderit  undts 
lata  rath..  •  .Quid  tanta  stiagc  paratur 
Ifnoras  ?  qmerit  pelagi  c<Blique  tumuhn 
Child  prsatet  fortiuia  mihi.*— -   "^ 
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On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  ccmciae* 
ness,  I  conceive  rhyme,  in  English  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent 
vnth  the  suUime,  at  least  very  unfavourable  to  it.  The  constrained 
elegance  of  this  kind  of  verse,  and  studied  smoothness  of  the  sounds, 
answering  regularly  to  eacli  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they 
be  quite  consistent  witli  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native 
force  of  sublimity  ;  besides,  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the 
poet  is  often  obliged  to  introduce'  in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend 
farther  to  enfeeble  it  Homer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
IS  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been  admired,  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sub- 
lime. Literally  translated,  it  runs  thus :  ^^He  spoke,  and  bending 
^his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod ;  while  he  shook  the  ceiebtial 
*'  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  all  Olympus  i^as  shaken."  Mr.  Pope 
translates  it  thus : 

He  spoke :  and  awful  bends  his  sable  brows, 

Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod, 

The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of  a  God. 

High  heaven  with  trerohlinfr  the  dread  signal  took,  ^ 

And  all  CNjrmpus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified ;  but  it 
Lsin  truth,  weakened.     The  third  line — ''  The  stamp  of  fate,  and 

(( sanction  of  a  God,''  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no 

i— ^^    .  .  ■■  I.I. —  —     ,  I  ■ 

*  But  Cesar  still  superior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success, 
Thus  lb  the  pilot  loud :— The  seas  despise, 
And  the  rain  threatening  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  ? on  Ausoiiian  strand, 
Yet  CO,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 
Thy  Ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  vem^l  bcura  ; 
Thott  know*st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  'tis  given, 
Plerer  to  want  the  care  of  watciiful  heaven. 
Obedient  fbrtime  waits  my  hnmble  thrall, 
And  always  ready,  cones  before  I  call. 
\m  winds  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage. 
And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage  \ 
A  stronger,  migtitier  da;mnn  is  thy  friend, 
Thou,  and  thy  bark,  on  C»sar*s  fate  depend. 
TImni  staikl'st  araaa'd  to  view  this  dreadful  scene. 
And  wonder*st  what  the  gods  an<t  fortune  OMati , 
But  artfully  tlieir  bounties  thus  they  raise, 
And  from  my  daager  arrogate  new  praise; 
Amidst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  livf , 
And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  givtt.  Bowa. 
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other  reason  but  to  fill  up  the  rhyme;  for  it  interrupts  the  descrfp* 
tioQ)  und  clogs  the  image.  For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  com- 
pliance with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter  is  represented  as  shaking  his  locka 
:>efore  he  gives  the  nod  ; — *^  Shakes  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  giTes 
^^  tlie  nod/'  which  is  trifling,  and  without  meaning:  whereas,  in  the 
original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  effect  of  his  nod,  and 
makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  description.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinite- 
ly more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The 
fullest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton ;  an  author  whose  genius 
led  him  eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second 
books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it  Take  only, 
for  an  example,  the  following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his 
fjdl,  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  infernal  hosts : 


-He,  above  the  rett, 


In  shape  aad  gesture  proudly  eminent) 

Stood  like  a  tower ;  hU  form  had  ootjet  lost 

All  her  orig^inal  brightneM,  nor  appeared 

Less  than  archangel  mio'd  ;  and  the  exoetf 

Of  glory  obscur*d :  as  when  the  sun  new  risen. 

Looks  through  the  horizontal  misty  aii, 

Shorp  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  behind  the  mooD, 

In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  changn 

Perplexes  monarclu.    Darkened  so,  yet  shoat 

Above  them  all  th'  archangel.  '' 

Here  concur  a  varietv  of  sources  of  the  sublime :  the  principal  ob- 
ject eminently  great;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  ind^d,  but  erect- 
ing itself  against  distress ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  objec- 
heightened,  oy  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun 
sufieriDgsn  eclipse;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of 
i!hange  and  trouble,  of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely 
with  the  sublime  emotion;  and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and 
versification,  easy,  natural,  find  simple,  but  magnificent 

I  have  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as 
another  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  anses»in 
a  great  measuoe,  from  a  simple  conciseness ;  but,  it  supposes  also 
something  more ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the 
description,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking 
point  of  view.x  For  every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by 
which  it  may  be  presented  to  us,  according  to  the  circumstances  wiUi 
which  we  surround  it ;  and  it  will  appear  eminently  sublime^  or  not, 
in  proportion  as  all  these  circumstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a 
sublime  kind.  '  Here  lies  the  great  art  of  the  writer ;  and^  indeed, 
the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  description.  If  the  description  be 
too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstances,  the  object  appears  in  a 
faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or  no  impression  at  all,  on 
the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or  improper  circtun- 
stances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded.  .  . 

•  See  Webb  od  the  Beauties  of  Poetry. 
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A  storm  or  lempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  natnra 
But  to  FDnder  it  sublimn  ip  descriptioni  it  is  not  enougn  either  to  give 
IIS  mere  general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest, 
or  to  describe  its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and 
houses.  It  must  be  painted  with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind 
with  great  and  awful  ideas*  This  is  verf  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in 
the  following  passage : 

Ipse  Pacer,  media  nimborum  in  nocte,  conitdL 

Fulminamoliturdestri)  quo  maxima  motu 

Terra  tremit ;  fogigre  fer« ;  et  mfortalia  cordft 

Per  ^ntei  humilii  stravit  pavor :  lUe  flagranti 

Aut  Atho,  aiit  Rbodopen,  aut  alta  Ceraunia  telo  « 

Dejicii.*  6S0IL  L 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of 
an  imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur '>f  the  object 
If  there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those 
I  have  quoted :  *^  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber ;''  where 
the  transition  is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  fyom  the  preceding 
sublime  images,  to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south 
wind ;  and  shows  how  difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace, . 
without  seeming 'to  falL 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving, 
concerning  the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is 
meant  to  be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  at- 
tended to.  It  has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  rendeni 
the  least  defiexion  from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the 
beautiful  only,  his  descriptions  may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and 
yet  be  beautiful  still.  Some  trivial,  or  misjudged  circumstances,  can 
be  overlooked  by  the  reader;  they  make  only  the  difference  of  more 
or  less :  the  gay,  or  pleasing  emotion,  which  he  has  raised,  subsists 
still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  the  sublime.  There,  one 
trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole 
charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
vublimedescription,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity,  and  cannot  sub- 
sist in  a  middle  state ;  but  must  either  highly  transport  us,  or,  if  un- 
successful in  the  execution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and  displeased. 
We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer;  the  imagination  is  awaken- 
td^  and  put  upon  the  streCch  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported ;  and 
if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
L-onies  with  a  painful  shock.     When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the 


The  father  of  the  godt  his  glorj  shroudi, 

Involv*d  in  tempettt,  and  a  ni^t  of  clouds ; 

And  from  the  middle  darkness  flathhig  onty 

B/  liu  he  deals  his  fier/  bolts  abouC 

Earth  feels  the  motiootf  of  her  angry  God, 

Her  entraiU  tremble,  and  her  mountaina 

And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 

Deep  horror  seises  erery  human  breast ; 

TiNfir  pride  U  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest : 

While  he,  from  high,  his  rolling  thunder  throws^ 

And  fires  the  monntains  with  repeated  blows; 

Tlie  rocks  are  from  their  old  foundations  rent. 

The  winds  redouble,  and  the  rains  augment.  OBYDav. 
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Angela,  decribes  them  as  tearing  up  the  .moiintaiiiiy  and  tibrowing 
them  at  one  another:  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addison 
bus  observed,  no  circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime : 

From  their  foun4a(ioM  loos'nin;  to  and  fro, 
Thtty  plttck'd  the  fetted  bOU,  with  aU  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  bj  the  sbafgj  tops 
iTplifiing)  bore  lliem  in  their  hands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  ^ants,  has 
contrived  to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which 
is  in  itself  so  grand,  burlesque  and  ridiculous ;  by  this  single  circum- 
stance, of  one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders, 
and  a  river  which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along 
tlie  giant's  back,  as  he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  de- 
scription too  in  Virgil,  which,  I  think,  is  censurable;  though  more 
slightly  in  this  respect  It  is  that  of  the  burning  mountain  %tna  -,  a 
subject  certainly  very  proper  to  be  worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sub- 
lime description : 

Horrifictsjuxt'a  tooat  ^tna  minis. 
Interduimiue  atramprorampit  ad  mthera  nubem, 
Turbine  furaantem  piceo,  et  candente-fayilla; 
Attollitqae  globos  flaromarutn,  et  sidera  lambit 
Inter dum  scopulosi  avulsaqiie  viscera  montia 
Erigit  eructansi  iiquefactaque  saaca  sub  auras 
Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fuudoque  ezsstuat  imo.*  MH.  iii.  ft7l. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  per- 
sonifying the  mountam  under  this  figure,  ^  eructans  Viscera  cum 
gemitu,"  belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan  ;  which,  by  likening  ' 
the  mountain  to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the 
description.  It  is  to  no- purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  al- 
ludes to  the  fable  of  the  giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount '^tna; 
and  that  he  supposes*his  motions  and  tossings  to  have  occasioner) 
the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended  the  description  of  a  sublime  ob- 
ject; and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a  burning  mountain,  are  infinite- 
ly more  lofty,  than  the  belchings  of  any  giant,  how  huge  soever.  The 
debasing  efiect  of  the  idea  which  is  here  presented,  will  appear  in  a 
stronger  light,  by  seeing  what  figure  it  makes  in  a  poem  of  Sir  Rich* 
ard  Blackmore's,  who.  through  a  monstrous  perversity  of  taste,  had 
chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  description,  and  there- 
by (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humourously  observes,  in  his  Treatise  on  the 
Art  of  Sinking,)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in' a  fit  of  the  cholic^ 

JEtna,  and  all  the  buminr  mountains,  find 
Their  kindled  stores  with  inbred  storms  of  wind 

*  Tb«t  port  capacious,  and  secure  from  windi 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  £tna  join'd. 
By  turns  a  pilch  y  cloud  she  rolls  on  high. 
By  tiH'ns  hot  embcn  from  her  entrails  flyi 
And  6alces  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And  shiver'd  by  the  force,  come  pieoe-meal  down 
on  liquid  lakes  of  burning  cnlphur  flow, 

Fed  from  the  tSery  springs  that  boil  below.  drydb*. 

In  tntb  iranslntiou  9f  Drydeo's,  tb«  debasing  circiunstamw  to  which  I  ol|joct  is  tlia 
eri^iii'Utifr,  with  |iro|iriety,  uroitt#d. 


Ai  torii  wi4h  imwfir^  KOPf^i  ^^  tiMturio^  pain  ; 
lisbooriiigy  they  cast  their  dreadful  Tomit  rouiid| 
And  wtlhdicirmeHed1i6ir«l«  spread  the  grotmd; 

Such  instaiices  show  Jbiomr  much  the  sublime  dq}ends  upon  n  just 
ineloctioii  of  circumstances^  and  with  how  great  care  every  circum- 
staooe  must  bo  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  least  upon  tlie 
mean  or  even  dpon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the 
emotion*  .  . 

If  it  shall  now  be  inquired^what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime  ?  my  answer  is^  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  when^ 
ill  natonv  .  It  is  not  by  hunting  aner  tropes^  and  figures,  and  rhetori- 
cal assistaiices,.<tl^at  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No :  it  stands 
cleari  lur  the  most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art  It 
mast  come  unsought,  if  it  comes  at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  ofispring 
of  a  alroQ^  imagination. . 

£tl  Deut  In  nobis  ;  BgiCante  calefcimoft  fllo. 

Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  J 
▼ery  magnanimous  and  exalted  aSection  of  the  humai\mind  is  di^^( 
played ;  Sience,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  ^d  exhibitl 
it  warm  atnd  glowing,  you  tnay  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only  f 
proper  sources.     In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition, 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it  raises;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that 
elevating,  solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling, 
we  can  pronounce  it  sublime.  ^ 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime; it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
tonsiderable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilitiea  of 
any  huuLin  writer  suflBcient  to  furnish  a  long  continuation  of  uninter- 
rupted sublime  ideas.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of 
ima^4itibn  should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from 
heavlsa,  and  then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence 
ofgeniUs  breaks  forth  more  freauently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than 
in  mo^  aiuUiOi^  Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime. 
But  no  author  whatever  is  sublime  throughout  Some  indeed, 
there  are,  who,  by  a  strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and 
1  current  of  high  ideas  that  runs  through  their  whole  composition, 
preserve  the  reader's  mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sub- 
lime; for  which  reason  they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  tlie  name 
of  continued  sublime  writers;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place 
Demosthenes  aiid  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  style,  if  is,  for  the  most  part^  a 
very  bad  one;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  tlie  .real  sublime. 
Perseiia:  ar^  apt  to  imagine^  that  magnificent  words,  accumulaten 
epithets,  arid II  certain  swellihe  kind  of  expression,  by  rising  above 
what  is  usual  or  vulgar,  contributes  to,  dr  even  forms,  the  sublime. 
Nothing  can  be  more  (Use.    In  all  the  Instances  of  sublime  writing,^ 
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which  I  have  given,  nothing  of  this  kind  appears.    <'God  said,  let 

**  there  be  light;  and  there  was  light*'  This  is  striking  and  sublime. 
But  put  it  into  what  is  commonly  called  the  sublime  style :  "The 
"  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature,  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single 
"  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist  ;*'  and,  as  Boileau  has  wfell 
observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  bat  the  thought  is  fallen.  In 
general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the  thought,  not  in 
the  words;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will  for  the  most 
part,  clothe, itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sublime, 
indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime, 
is  to  cay  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to 
hold  without  exception,  thai  the  most  sublime  authdts  are  the  sim- 
plest in  their  style  j  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  affects  a 
more  than  ordinary  pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endea- 
vouring to  magnify  his  subject  by  epithets,  theie  you  may  immedi- 
ately suspect,  that,  feeble  in  sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  him- 
self by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  la- 
.  boured  apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or 
description,  which  they  intend  sliall  be  sublime;  calling  on  their 
readers  to  attend,  invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forCh  into  gene- 
ral, unmeaning  exclamations,  concerning  the  greatness,  terriblene&s, 
or  majesty  of  the  object,  which  they  are  to  describe,  Mr.  Addison, 
in  his  Campaign,*  has  fallen  into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to 
describe  the  battle  of  Blenheim. 

But  O  my  muse !  what  nnrobers  wilt  thou  find 
To  ling:  the  furious  troops  in  battle  joinM  ? 
Methiiiks,  f  hear  the  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts,  and  dyings  ^oans,  confound  ;  Sec. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spur 
tip  himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  begin  to 
flag.  It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  prder  to  supply  the  want 
of  such  as  are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean 
to  pass  a  general  censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  which  in 
several  places,  is  farTrom  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the  no> 
ted  comparison  of  his  hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind 
and  directs  the  storm,  is  a  truly  sublime  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two:  the  frigid, and 
the  bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  senti- 
meat,  which  is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it;  or  by 
our  weak,  low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entire 
absence,  or  at  least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this  there  are  abun- 
dance of  examples,  and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour, 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works ;  the  in- 
stances taken  chiefly  from  Sir  Richaj^  Blackmore.  One  of  these, 
I  had  occasion  already  to  give,  in  relation  to  mount  JBtna,  and  it 
were  aeedVess  to' produce  any  more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing 
an  ord;  nary  or  trivial  object  out  of  its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raisa 
it  into  the  sublime ;  or,  in  attempting  to  exalt  a  sublime  object  be- 
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yond  an  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  •  Into  this  error,  which  is 
but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  sometimes  fall,  by  unluckily 
losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime.  This  is  also  called 
fustian,  or  rant  Shakspeare,  a  great  but  incorrect  genius,  is  not 
unexceptionable  here.  Uryden  and  Lee,  in  their  tragedies,  abound  ^ 
with  it 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it 
is  so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and 
precise  ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  critical  writers. 

Before  I  conclude  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I 
choose  to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  shall  liiake  It  once  for  all,  and  ho|je 
it  will  be  afterwaids  remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instan* 
ces  of  &ul(s,  or  rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have 
done  in  this  lecture,  I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can, 
from  writers  of  reputation.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby 
to  cEsparage  their  character  m  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  oc* 
casaons  of  doing  equal  justice  to  their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  any  human  performance,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  perfect. 
The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to  collect  instances  of  faults 
from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  attention,  when  quoted 
from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive,  that  the  method 
which  I  follow,  wilfcontribute  more  to  make  the  best  authors  be  read 
with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their  beautieafrom 
their  faults ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is  worthy 
of  imitation  and  admiration. 


Q^tJESTIOirS. 


Having  treated  of  p-andeur  or  eub- 
limity  in  external  objects  for  what 
Qocs  the  way  seem  now  to  be  cleared? 
Why  may  the  sublime  in  writincr  be 
examined  here  with  as  much  propriety 
88  in  any  suheeqnent  part  of  the  lee- 
tiiee*  1  What  evidence  have  we  that 
tlie  sublime  has  otlen  been  employed 
in  a  \ooe?e  and  vague  flense  ?  Why  is 
this  mentioned  ?  What  is  the  tme  sense 
of  aibh'me'  writinrr?  What  indefinite, 
and  ihercfbre  very  improper  aense,  has 
oCco  been  applied  to  it  ?  If  this  were 
ftirrect,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
qnence?  By  whom  is  the  sublime  in 
fhii  improper  scmj^r*  o*^en  u-^O'!  ?    Uovr 


what  manner  docs  he  frequently  de- 
part? How  is  this  illustrated?  What 
are  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime  point- 
ed out  by  him?  Of  this  plan,  what  k 
remarked ;  and  why  ?  From  iJiis  what 
appears  ?  What  remarks  are  made  of 
lionfj^iiius,  as  a  critic  and  a  writer? 
Why  was  it  necessary  for  our  author, 
to  pive  his  opinion  of  his  work  j  and 
why  should  it  be  consulted  ?  Where 
nui^  the  foundation  of  the  eublime  in 
composition  be  laid  ?  When  is  the  dt- 
scription  not  entitlinl  to  come  under  this 
c\\xsa  1  What  objects  does  this  exc-hi.le  ? 
How  must  the  object  be  se*  Mhre  m, 
:i!v1  doscrihed?  On  what  does  thi^  priiiri- 


•loei  he  set  out ;  but  from  this  view,  in  I  pally  depends  ?    If  his  own  I'eeliujrs  he 
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laiigiii^r  what  win  be  the  ooQsequeoce  ? 

Where  do  we  generally  find  the  rocwt 
Btrikifig  instances  of  the  sublime'?  To 
what  are  the  early  ages  of  the  world 
peculiarly  fkvoarable;  why ;  and  how 
m  this  iUustrated?  To  what  ia,  the 
cham^  undergone  in  the  progreaB  of 
society  more  favourable  ?  .In  w&t  wri- 
tinge  do  we  find  the  Jiighcst  instances 
of  the  sublime?  Of  the  desenptionQ  of 
the  deity,  in  them,  :what  is  oMeryed  ? 
What  illustrations  are  given  from  the 
18th  Psalm^nd  from  the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk?  What  instance  is  given  by 
Longinus,  and  what  is  sajd  of  it  t  In 
what  language  is  the  same  thought 
magnificently  amplified  by  Isaiah? 
What  passage  in  the  Psalms  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  under  this  headj  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  To  What  does  Ho- 
mer owe  much  of  his  grandeur  ?  What, 
to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  presents  fre- 
quent instances  of  sublime  writing? 
What  oflen  heightens  the  majesty  of 
hk  warlike  scenes?  Hence,  on  what 
passage  has  Longinus  bestowed  high 
and  just  commendations?  What  is  said 
of  the  passage  in  the  20th  book,  where 
all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  engage- 
ment ?  Repeat  it  In  Oasian,  what  are 
particularly  favourable  to  the  sublime? 
What  does  he  possess?  In  what  does  he 
not  deal ;  how  does  he  throw  Ibrth  bis 
hna^res;  and  what  is  the  effect?  For 
what  do  we  look  amcmg  poets  of  more 
polished  times;  and  why?  WTiere 
dwells  the  sublime,  and  with  what 
does  it  materially  associate  itself?  Re- 
neat  (he  pcuvage.  What  is  said  of  it  ? 
Why  have  these  instanc^  been  pro- 
duced ?  To  what  are  they  respectively 
exposed?  Why  is  a  defect,  either  in 
conciseness  or  simplicity,  hurtful,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  sublime  ?  Re- 
peat Lucan^s  amplification  of  Ciesar's 
address  to  the  pilot.  Why  is  rhyme  un- 
favourable to  the  sublime ;  and  what, 
in  it,  weakens  the  native  force  of  sub- 
limity ?  What  tends  Hirther  to  enfeeble 
it?  MOW  is  this  illusti-utetl  from  Ho- 
mer's deBcriptk)n  of  the  nod  .of  Jupiter  ? 
Oi  Poiie's  translation,  t^hat  is  remark- 
ed? 

Of  our  blank  verse,  wliat  is  ob- 
served ?  Bv  what  author  is  the  fullest 
proof  of  this  given  ?  RejHjat  tJie  illus- 
tmtiun«  What  is  said  of  it?  What  is 
aieutioDed  as  aiiotlier  neces<jary  requi- 


site to  the  sublime  ?  Erom  what  does  it 
arise ;  wlmt  does  it  suppose  ;  and  why  ? 
From  what  does  it  appear  that  the 
great  art  of  the  writer,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  sublime  description,  lies  here? 
In  order  to  render  astorni  or  a  tempeai 
sublime  in  descriptbn,  what  is  requi- 
site? RepeaA  the  passage  in  whiefa  this 
is  happily  efiected  by  VirsiL  Of  this 
de8cnptk>n,  what  is  said  ?  What>  whco 
descriptk>n  is  meant  to  be  sublime,  seeoM 
not  to  have  been  sufiicientlv  attended 
to  ?  When  may  a  writer's  descriptiof «i 
have  improprieties^ in  them,  and  yet  be 
beautiful {  and  why?  Wliy  is  the  case 
quite  difiereat  With  the  sublime  ?  Of 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  aimed  at  by 
the  sublime,  what  is  observed;  and 
why  ?  What  is  said  of  Milton's  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  of  the  angels  ?  Repeat 
it  How  has  Claudius  rendered  thv 
idea  burlesqu<3  and  ridiculous?  Mliat 
description  in  Vir^  is  also  ceoBurable  ? 
Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this  deacrip- 
tk)n  ?  How  will  the  ddiiasing  efiect  of 
the  idea  here  presented,  ap|)ear  in  a 
still  stronger  light  ?  What  do  such  in- 
stances ^w?  Where  are  the  proper 
sources  of  the  sublime  to  be  tound  I 
How  can  we  not  expect  to  produce  it  ? 
Of  what  does  it,  lor  the  most  pan. 
stand  clear ;  how  must  it  come ;  and 
of  what  must  it  'be  the  natural  dX- 
spring?  Whence  may  we  draw  the 
sublime?  In  judging  of  any  strikini? 
beauty  in  comiiosition,  to  what  must 
we  attend ;  &nd  when  only  can  we  pro- 
nounce it  sublime  ?  Why  cannot  the 
emotion  of  the  sublime  be  protracted  ? 
What  is  tlie  utmost  that  we  can  ex- 
pect ?  In  whom  does  this  effulgence 
frequently  break  forth  with  great  lus- 
tre ?  Of  the  writings  of  some  few  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Demosthenes  and  Pla- 
to, what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remark- 
ed of  wliat  is  called  a  sublime  style : 
and  what  are  perROos  apt  to  iniagmei 
How  does  it  appear  that  notliing  can 
be  more  false  than  thb  opinkni  is  7  Of 
this  illustration,  what  has  Boileau  ob- 
served? In  general,  in  all  good  wri- 
tings, where  does  the. sublime  lie;  and 
what  follows?  What  expressions  doei 
the  sublime  reject ;  and  of  being  sub- 
lime, in  what  does  the  great  secret  lie  7 
What  will  be  found  to  hold  without ' 
exception;  and*  what  ibllowB?  On 
wliat  must  we  pass  the  nine  unlk- 
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fourable  jud^irment  ?  Into  what  error 
of  thfe  kind  has  Mr.  Addison  fallen  1 
Repeat  the  passage.  For  what  pur- 
poee  are  jntroductions  of  this  kind  vued ; 
aiid  what  are  they  like?  By  tltis  ob- 
servation, what  is  not  meant ;  and 
why  ?  What  two  faults  are  the  oppo- 
■t«  to  the  sublime  ?  In  what  does  the 
friurid  eoosist ;  what  rkies  it  betray,  and 
what  examples  are  pven?  In  what 
does  the  bomK'ist  lie?  How  may 
writers  of  genius  sometimes  fall  into 
this  error  ?  iVhai  exampfei?  are  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  treated  thus  ful- 
ly or  the  sublime  ?  What,  observation 
does  he  here,  once  for  all,  make  ?  Of 
\That  has  he,  tliereby,  no  intention  ? 
Why  does  he  not  collect  his  instances 
oiTaiiHs  &om  bad  writers?  To  what 
dnes  he  think  the  method  which  he  Ibl- 
Imrs  will  oontrifaute? 
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BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE- 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition, 
and  forms  one  of  the  highest  excellences  of  eloquence  and  of  po- 
etry, it  was  proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise 
from  taste,  as  some  of  .them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject 
On  beauty  only  I  shall  make  several  observations,  both  as  the  sub- 
ject is  curious,  and  as  it  tends  to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the 
fbundatioo  of  several  of  the  graces  or  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,   affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest  | 
pleasure  to  the  imagination.     The  emotiou  "vehich  it  raises,  is  very  > 
distinguish ;ible  from  that  of  sublimity.     It  is  of  a  calmer  kind ; 
more  gentle  and  soothing ;  does  not  ^evate  the  mind  so  much,  but 


*  See  HuU*hincon*8  Inquiry  conctming*  Be&uty  and  Virtue ; — Gererd  on  Tiwte|  chsp. 
HL  : — Inquiry  into  the  Origin  of  onr  ldcti#  of  the  SulJiiiio  and  B(  autiful ; — Elements  of 
OrJtieiBai,  citapu  iii.  ;--Speo(aCar,  vuL  vL :-  -Ess&y  on  die  FlcaMures  cf  TaMe.  ' 
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produces  an  agreeable  serenity.  Sublimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  vio- 
Itent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  pleasure  arising  from  beauty 
admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also  to  a  much  greater 
variety  of  objects  than  sublimity ;  to  a  variety  indeed  so  great,  that 
the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  considerably,  not 
in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence,  no  word 
in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or 
the  ear ;  to  a  great  number  of  tJje  graces  of  writing ;  to  many  dis- 
positions of  the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  sci- 
ence. We  talk  currently  of  a  beautiful  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful 
poem ;  a  beautiful  character ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathe- 
matics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of 
objects,  to  find. out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and 
which  is  the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise, 
must  be  a  very  diflScult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt.  Ob- 
jects denominated  beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in 
virtue  of  any  one  quality  common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  se- 
veral different  principles  in  human  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion 
which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat  of  the  same  nature;  and  therefore, 
has  the  common  name  of  beauty  given  to  it ;  but  it  is  raised  by 
f  different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  as- 
signing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  parti- 
cular. Uniformity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insibted  on  as  this  funda- 
mental quality.  For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this 
accounts  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply 
this  principle  to  beautiful  objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour, 
for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall  soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And 
even  in  external  figured  objects  it  does  not  hoM,  that  ^ir  beauty 
is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  variety  with  uniformity;  seeing 
many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which  have  almost  no  variety  at 
all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree  of  intricacy.  Laying 
sjTsteins  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now  propose  is,  to  give 
an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in  which  beau- 
ty most  remarkably  appears ;  and  to  point  ou^as  far  as  I  can,  the 
separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and 
therefore  the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  uni- 
formity, nor  any  other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned  as  the 
foundation  of  beauty.  We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the 
structure  of  the  eye,  which  determines  us  to  receive  certain  moilifi- 
cations  of  tne  rays  of  light  with  more  pleasure  than  others.  And  we 
see  accordingly,  that,  as  thb  organ  of  sensation  varies  in  diflerent 
persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  colours.  It  is  probable, 
that  a&«^atioii  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases,  on  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance,  may  sip- 
pear  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  runil 
prospects  and  scenes ;  white,  with  innocence ;  blue,  with  the  sereni- 
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ty  of  the  sky*  Independent  of  associations  of  4h]s  kind,  all  that 
wd  can  farther  observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for 
beau^  are,  generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring*  Such  are  those 
paintings  yrith  which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works, 
and  which  art  strives  in  vain  to  imitate :  as  the  feathers  of  several 
kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of  flowers,  and  the  'fine  variation  of  CO7 
lours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  ThesH 
present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the  beauty  of  colouring;  and 
have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of  poetical  description 
in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opehs  to  us  forms  of 
beauty  more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  first  occurs  to 
be  noticed  as  a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one 
which  we  perceive  to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule, 
and  not  left  arbitrary,  or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts. 
Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by 
their  r^ularity,  as  beautiful  figures.  We  must  not,  however,  coi%- 
dude,  that  all  figures  please  in  proportion  to  their  regularity;  or  that 
r^uiarity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foundation  of  beauty  in  figure. 
On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety  is  found  to  be  a  much 
more  powerful  principle  of  beauty ;  and  is  therefore  studied  a  great 
dead  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that  are  designed  merely  to 
please  the  eye.  1  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think,  that  regularity  ap- 
peal beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account  of  its  sugges- 
ting the  idieas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have  always  a 
greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than  with 
those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  ruje. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist, 
hath,  in  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent 
neglect  of  regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after 
a  regular  form,  in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  exact  propor- 
tion of  parts;  and  by  being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye:  for  this 
good  reason,  that,  being  works  ofuse,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the 
better  suited  to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  designed.  But  plants, 
flowers,  and  leaves,  are  full  of  variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  ca* 
nal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison  of  the  meanders  of  rivers. 
Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees  growing  in  their  natural 
wilderness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when  trimmed  into  py- 
ramids  and  cones.  The  apai*tments  of  a  house  must  be  regular  in 
their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  a  gar- 
den which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty',  would  be  exceedingly  di^- 
gusting,  if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a 
dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  bis  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figures 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  thosMS 
bounded  by  straight  lines  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines, 
on  which,  according  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends; 
taod  he  has  illustrated  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising 
number  of  instances. '  The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bend- 
imr  backwards  and  forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S. 
H 


Tfam  lie  ealk  the^line  of  beauty ;  and  shows  now  often  it  is  found 
in  shells,  flowers,  and  such  other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is 
cammon  also  in  the  figures  designed  by  painters  and  sculptors,  for 
.the  purpose  of  decoration*  The  other  line,  which  he  calls  the  Une 
of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve,  twisted  round  some  solid  body. 
The  curling  worm  "^of  a  common. jack  is  one  (if  the  instances  he 
gives  of  it  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns,  also  exhibit  it  In 
'  all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly  appears  to  be  ^ 
material  a  principle  of  beauty,  tliat  he  seems  not  to  err  much  when 
he  defines  die  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art  of  varying 
welL  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters,  derives, 
according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  line. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure. 
Motion  of  itself  is  pleasing;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  ^caeteris 
paribus,"  preferred  to  those  in  rest  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  mo- 
tion that  belongs  to  the  beautiful;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very 
forcible,  such  as  that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The 
motion  of  a  bird  glidin'g  through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the 
swiftness  with  which  lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnifir 
oent  and  astonishing.  And  here,  it  is  gi'oper  to  observe,  that  the 
sensations  of  sublime  and  beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by 
very  distant  boundaries;  but  are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of 
approaching  towards  each  other.  '  Thus,  a  smooth  running  stream 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature :  as  it  swells  graduallj 
into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees,  is  lost  in  the  sublime. 
A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading  ancient  oak,  is  a 
venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morning  is 
beautiful;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to 
hpld  very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful 
as  in  an  undulating  waving  direction;  and  motion  upwards  is,  com- 
monly too,  more  agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  cur- 
ling mction  of  flame  and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object 
singularly  agreeable :  and  here  Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs 
upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That  artist  observes,  very  ingeni- 
ously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  motions  for  the  business  of 
life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain  lines:  but  that  all 
the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in  waving  lines: 
an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  all  who  study 
the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of 
beauty ;  yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby 
render  the  beauty  both  greater,  and  more  cotnplex.  Thus,  in  flow- 
ers, trees,  animals,  we  are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  colour,  with  the  gracefulness  of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also 
with  the  motion  of  the  object.  Akhough  each  of  these  produce  a 
-  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they  are  of  such  a  similar  nature, 
as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general  perception  of  beauty, 
which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  objeo^^A^its  cause :  for  beauty  is  all 
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ways  conceived  oy  us,  as  something  residing  in  the'objeet  whk 
raises  the  pleasant  sensation ;  a  sort  oi  glory  which  dwells  upon,  and 
invests  it  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assembla^  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural 
landscape,  where  there  is  a  suflScient  variety  of  objects ;  fields  in 
verdure,  scattered  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals 
»  grazing.  If  to  these  be  joined  some  of  the  productions  of  art, 
which  suit  such  a  scene:  as  a  bridge  with  ai*ches  over  a  river,  smoke 
rising  from  cottages  in  the -midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a 
fine  building  seen  by  the  rising  sun  ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest 
Iperfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and  placid  sensation  which  character- 
izes beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste  formed  for  eatching  the  pe- 
culiar beautids  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  necessary  requisite  for 
all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  ari- 
sing from  the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion ;  and  the  beauty  of 
figure,  arising  from  the  linej  which  form  the  di£ferent  features  of  the 
face.  But  the  chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upOn  a 
mysterious  expression^  which  it  conveys,ofthe  qualities  of  the  mind; 
of  good  sense,  or  gop^humour ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevo- 
lence, sensibility,  or  other  amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to 
pass  that  a  certain  conformation  of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea 
with  certain  moral  qualities;  whether  we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or 
by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and  to  read  the  mind  in  the 
countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor  is  indeed  easy  to 
resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknoWled^ed,  that  what  gives  the 
human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is  what  is  called 
its  expression ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to  show  of  internal 
.  moral  dispositions. 

This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the/ 
mind  which,  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance,  orby  words,  or  i 
by  actions,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty.  / 
There  are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities;  one  is  of  the  high  and 
the  great  virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts,  and  turn  upon 
dangers^and  sufferings ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  cdntempt  of  plea- 
sures, and  contempt  of  death.    These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  for- 
mer lecture,  excite  in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur.     The  other  class  is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and 
such  a^  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler  kind  ;  as  compassion,  mildness, 
friendship,  and  generosity.    These  raise  in  the  beholder  a  sensation 
of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced  by  beautiful  external 
objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  ari- 
ses from  design  or  art;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  of 
means  being  adapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing^being  well 
fitted  to  answer  die  desim  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the 
structure  of  a  tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe  how  all  the  parteu  the  rdots, 
the  stem,  the  bark,  and  the  leaves,  ve  suited  to  the  growth  and 
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nutriment  of  the  whole ;  mueh  more  when  we  surrey  all  the  parts 
and  members  of  a  Ihring  animal ,  or  when  we  examine  any  of  the 
curious  works  of  art;  such  as  a  clock,  a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine; 
the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey,  is  wholly  founded  on  this 
tonse  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different  from  the  perception  of 
beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  orany  of  the  causes  for- 
merly mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance,  the  case  ^ 
of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes  me  as  ' 
beautiful  in  the  former  sense;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish,  figures 
finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  spring  and  the 
wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  machinery,  my  pleasiupe 
then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable  art,  with  which 
so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite,  for  one 
purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influx 
ence  over  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beau  tywhich 
we  discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and 
all  the  orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever 
so  fine  and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense 
of  fitness  and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like 
disagreeable  objects.  Twisted  columns,  forftistance,  are  undoubted* 
ly  ornamental;  but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  al- 
ways displease  when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a 
building  that  is  massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial 

Erop.  We  cannot  look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led, 
y  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and 
of  course  to  examine  the  propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this 
design  and  end.  When  their  propriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the  work 
seems  always  to  have  some  beauty;  but  when  ihere  is  a  total  want  of 
propriety,  it  never  fails  of  appearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness 
/  and  design,therefore,  is  so  powerful,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among 
I  our  percepiions,  as  to  regulate,  in  a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of 
beainty :  an  observation  which  I  the  rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  all  who  study  composition  should  carefully  attend 
to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  a  history,  an  oration,  or  any  work  of  ge- 
nius, we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  other  works,  a  fitness,  or  adjust- 
ment of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  is  supposed  to  have  in 
view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  his  figures  ever  so  ele- 
gant, yet,  ifthey  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  proper  parts  of  that 
whole,  ifthey  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all  their  beauty,  nay, 
from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities.  Such  power  has 
our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total  transformation 
of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have  been  beautiful. 
After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now 
only  remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  dis- 
course; a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  unde- 
termined. For  it  i?  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  sen- 
timent, from  whatever  principle  that  plea<?i're  flows ;  and  a  beautifol 
poem  or  oration  means,  in  common  language,  no  otlier  tlian  a  good 
one,  or  one  welt  composed.     In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  worn  isal- 
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together  indefinite,  and  points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beau* 
ty.  There  is,  however,  another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in 
whichbcauty  of  writing  characterizes  a  particular  manner;  when  it  is 
ased  to  signify  a  certain  grace  and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style 
or  sentiment  for  which  some  authors  have  been  peculiarly  distin* 
guished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a  manner  neither  remarkably  sub- 
lime, nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor  uncommonly  sparkling;  but 
'  aacl)  as  i^ses  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of  the  gentle,  placid  kind, 
similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  oibeautiful  objects  in 
uature;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor  agitates  it  very 
much,  but  difiuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and  pleasing 
serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character;  and  is 
one  9f  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can.be  given  of  it. 
Pension,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be  given 
as  another  example^  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on  oc« 
casions  into  thesublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distingaished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  ai\d  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms ;  as  next  to  sublimity, 
it  is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste;  and  as  the 
consideration  of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty 
tends  to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  oaly  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or 
beautiful,  that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  othtf 
principles  also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  fot  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and 
by  every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to 
recommend  it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of 
this  quality  alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable^ 
emotion.  Hence  that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  gene* 
rally  among  mankind.  Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long 
familiar,  make  too  faint  an  impression  to  give  an  agreeable  exercise 
to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange  objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its 
docmant  state  by  giving  it  a  quick  and  pleasing  impulse.  Hence, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afforded  us  by!  fiction  and 
romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of  a  more  lively  and 
puDgent  nature,  than  that  produoed>  by  beauty;  but  much  shorter 
,  in  its  continuance.  For  if  the  object  have  in  itself  no  charms  to . 
^old  our  attention,  the  shining  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  novelty  soon 
avearsofil  ^ 

Besides  novdty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste* 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr.  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures 
of  imagination ;  which  fonn,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For 
all  imitation  affords  some  pleasure;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti-* 
ful  or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or 
grandeur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhibited ;  but  even  objects 
which  have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  tenir 
,faie  or  deformed,  please  oa  in  a  seoondsry  or  xepresttiied  viesr* « 
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The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste:  there 
is  no  agreeablesensation  we  receive  either  fronpioeauty  or  sr^blunity, 
but  what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  ncusical 
sound.  Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the 
more  concealed  and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and 
ridicule,  likelvise  open  a  variety  of  pleasures  of  taste,  quite  distinct 
from  any  that^we  have  yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  farther  the  subject  of 
the  pleasures  of  taste.     I  have  opened  some  of  the  general  princi- 

fles ;  it  is  time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject 
f  the  question  be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which 
\  have  enumerated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred  which  we  receive 
from  poetry,  eloquence,  or  fine  writing?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any 
one,  but  to  them  all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse 
possess,  that  they  encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides, 
and  have  power  to  exhibit,  in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set^f 
objects  only,  but  almost  the  whole  of  those  which  cive  pleasure  to 
taste  and  imagination;  whether  that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity, 
from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from  design,  and  art,  from  moral 
sentiment,  from  novelty,  from  harmony ,.from  wit,  humour,  and  ridi- 
cule. To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent  of  a.  person's  taste 
lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  alway)s  in  his  power  to  r^ 
ceive  the.gratificatioii  of  it. 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  sup-' 
plying  taste 'and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures* 
they  derive  altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imita- 
tion and  description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art  Of  all  the 
means  which  human,  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images 
o[  real  objects, i  and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions 
t»  those  which  are  rais^  by  the  original^  none  is  so  full  and  extei»-. 
give  as  that  which  is  executed  by  words  and  writing.  Throu^  the 
assistance  of  this  Happy  invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the 
natural  or  moral  world,  but  what  can  be  represented  and  set  before 
the  mind,  in  colours  rery  strong  and  lively*  Hence  it  is  usualamong 
critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse  as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitaiive 
<^  BURietic  ants;  they  compare  it  with  painting  and  with  tcolpture^ 
aad  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before  them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  poeties;  ami, 
sinee  his. time,  has  acqaiceda  general  currency  amoog  modern «•»• 
thors.  But  ts  it  is  of  cocnequence  to  introduee  as  much-  precision' 
as  possible  into  critical  language,  I  mu:;t  observe,  that  this  manner 
of  speaking  is  not  accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  po- 
etry in  jiarticalar^  can  be  ealledsHoffether  imitative  arts.  *  We-miQst 
distingdish  betwixt  imitation  and  descriptidn,  which  are  ideas  that 
should  not  beicouConnded.  .Imitation  13  performed  by  means  of 
somewhat  Ihat  hara  natcurai  likeness  and  resemblasce.  to  theitbiiif;- 
imitated^  tod  of- consequenee  is  understood  by  aUtsueh  are  statues 
fflid  pietnres.  Descriptiony-again^  is  the  caising  in  the  mind  the 
eoiiception  of  an^  object  by  mums  of  some  arbitrary  4Mr  insti toted 
symbolsi  underalootLonly  by  tkose  who  agree  in  the  institution  of . 
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them;  such  are  words  and  writing. .  Words  hare  no  natural  re- 

semblance  to  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  sig- 
nify ;  but  a  statue  or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  original. 
And  therefore  imitation  and  description  differ  considerably  in  their 
oature  from  each  other. 

As  far^  indeed,  as  the  poet  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speaking ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their 
mouths,  represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed 
to  hold  ;  so  far  his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative; 
and  this  is  the  case  in  all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative 
or  descriptive  works,  it  can  with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who, 
for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's  description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first 
<£neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm?  If  we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a 
battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some  mock  fight,  or  ripresenta- 
tion  of  a  batUe  on  the  stage,  but  would  never  apprehend,  that  it 
m^t  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I  admit,  at  the 
same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their  principii] 
effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  ^igns,  the  ideas  of  things  which  we 
do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  the  terms  themselves^re  not  synonymous ;  that  they 
imnort  different  means  of  effecting  the  same  end  ;  and  of  course 
make  different  impressions  on  the.  mind.*  , 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  gene- 
nlf  as  imitative  or  descriptive;  it  is  evident  that  their  whole  pow- 
er, in  recalling  the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  tlif 
riguificancy  of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from 
this  source,  we  must,  in  order  to  m^ke  way  for  further  inquiries. 


'  Though  in  the  execution  of  particuUr  partt|  poetrr  H  certminljr  descriptive  nthi^r 
lb«i  NHitaf nrcy  yet  ttere  b  «  qtmlilied  mhw  in  wliirli  pretty,  in  the  geneml,  mny  b« 
lenaed  mm  imitative  mn.  The  tnbiect  of  the  peet  (mh  Or.  Gerard  has  thown.in  tlie  ap- 
pendix to  his  EMny  on  Tiiste)  is  intended  to  be  an  imitationi  nol  of  things  really  exist- 
ing, but  of  the  course  of  nature  :  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  juch  events,  or 
tne\  scenes,  aji  though  thcjr  never  had  a  being,  yet .  might  have  existed ;  and  which, 
iher«fore,  by  their  probability,  bear  a  resemblaore  to.  nature.  It  was  proliably  hi 
Uiii  sense,  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  How  far  either  the  imitation 
or  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  powers  of  paint- 
ing and  anisic^  is  well  shown  by*Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  on  music,  painting,  and 
poetiy.  The  chief  advaiMnge  wlHcli  poetry,  or  diseetirse  in  general,  enjoys,  is,  that 
whereas,  by  the  natutt  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  €onfine<l  to  the  representation  of  a  siiv- 
^  moment,  writitifi:%id  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  throufrh  its  whole  pro* 
fms  Tlmt  moment,  indeed^  which  the  fwinlcr  pitches  apon  Ibr  thersuhject  of  hif 
picture,  he  qpay  he  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  po^  or  orator ;  iiMM^ 
much  as  he  sets  liefore  us,  in  one  view,  all  the  minute « concurring  circumstan'-es  of 
the  event  tvhich  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  i^pear  in  nature  ; 
w'bSh  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and  by  means  of  a  detail 
wVkk  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  todious,  is  in 
danger  of  iMing  obscure.  But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the 
paiDter  being  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  same  action 
or  event;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect,  that  he  can  only  exhibit  objects 
iM  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  eharaoters  and  aen- 
tivcnls,  wikicU  are  the  uobleat  subjects  of-  imitation  or  deseription.  The  power 
ef  representing  these  with  foil  advantage,  gives  a  high  superiority  to  discourse  and 
vriting,  above  all  other  imitative  arte. 

-      8 
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begin  at  ihb  fountmn-bead.  I  shall,  tberefore,  m  tbe  next  lecture, 
enter  upon  tbe  consideration  of  language :  of  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress,  and  construction  of  wbidi,  I  purpose  to  treat  at  some  length. 


q,VESTio]ir& 


Why  was  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
sublimity  at  some  length?  Why  will 
it  not  be  necessary  to  mscuss,  so  parti- 
cularly, all  the  other  pleasures  that 
arise  (rom  t^te?  Why  are  several  ob- 
servations nade  on  beauty?  Beauty, 
next  to  sublimity.  aiTordin^  the  highest 
pleasure  to  the  imagination,  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  emotion  which  it 
raises  ?  To  how  great  a  variety  d[  ob- 
jects does  it  extend ;  and  hence  wliat 
fuilowB?  To  what  is  it  applied;  and  of 
what  do  we  currently  talk?  Hence, 
what  may  we  easily  perceive?  By 
what  means  do  objects,  denommated 
beautiful,  please?  Why  has  the 
a^^reeable  emotion  whicn  they  all 
raise,  the  conunon  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it?  For  asaigninff  what,  have 
hypotheses  been  framed?  What  has 
l^en  insisted  on,  as  the  fundamental 
ipiality  of  beauty?  When  does  this 
principle  apply ;  and  when  does  it  not? 
Why  does  not  this  principle  hold  in  ex- 
ternal figured  objects?  Laying  sys- 
tems of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what 
is  proposed  ?  What  affords  the  simplest 
Instance  of  beauty  ?  Here,  what  c^- 
not  be  assigned  as  the  fundamental 
quality  of  beauty?  To  what  only  can 
we  refer  it ;  and  what  do  we  accord- 
ingly see?  What,  is  it  probable,  in 
some  cases,  has  some  influence;  and 
what  examples  are  ^ven?  Indepen- 
dent of  associations  of  this  kind,  what  is 
all  that  can  be  farther  observed  con- 
cerning colours?  What  instances  are 
mentioned?  Of  these,  what  is  said? 
From  colour,  to  what  do  wfe  proceed ; 
and  of  its  beauty,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  it,  wha*  ^'rst  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty;  and  by  it  what  is 
meant?  What  examples  are  Jriven? 
Wliat  must  we  not,  however,  conclude  ? 
On  the  contrary,  what  is  a  more  pow- 
erful principle  of  beauty ;  and  where  is  it 
studied  ?  Why  is  our  author  inclined  to 
tfiiiik  regularity  appears  beautiful ;  and 


with  what  have  these  alvajrs  a  great 
connexion?  Of  the  course  pursued  by 
nature,  wha(  is  clear?  Of  cabmeta, 
doors,  and  windows,  what  is  observed; 
and  why  do  they  please  ?  Of  a  strai^ 
c€uml,  of  cones  and  p3rramidB,  ana  of 
the  apartments  of  a  house,  what  is 
said  ?  What  has  Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his 
Analysis  of  Beauty,  observed?  I^pon 
what  two  lines  does  he  pitch;  and 
what  does  he  call  them  ?  In  what  is  the 
line  of  beauty  found ;  and  in  what,  the 
line  of  grace  ?  How  does  he  define  the 
art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms;  and 
why?  What  furnishes  another  source 
of  beauty;  and  what  is  said  of  it? 
What  motion  only  belongs  to  the  beau- 
tiful ;  and  why?  How  is  this  iUustrft- 
ted?  Here,  what  is  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve? How  is  this  observation  illus^ 
tr^ted  from  a  young  tree,  and  an  an- 
cient oak ;  and  from  the  morning  and 
evening?  In  the  beauty  of  motkMi, 
what,  m  general,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  ?  What  may  be  instanced  as  an 
object  singularly  agreeable?  Of  the 
common  aud  necessary  niotions  for  the 
business  of  life,  and  of  the  graceful  an4 
ornamental  movements,  what  does  Mr. 
Hogarth  very  ingeniously  observe?  Of 
the  union  of  colour,  figure,  and  motion, 
in  many  beautiful  objects,  what  is  ob- 
served; and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
Of  the  sensation  produced  by  each  of 
these,  what  is  said;  and  why?  In 
what,,  perhaps,  is 'the  roost  complete 
assemblage  of  beautiful  objects  present- 
ed? How  may  this  be  rendered  the 
highest  source  of  that  gay,  cheerful, 
and  placid  sensation,  that  characterizes 
beauty?  What  isanecessary  requisite 
for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description? 
Of  the  beauty  of  the  human  comito> 
nanoe,  what  is  remarked;  and  what 
does  it  include?  But  on.  what  does  its 
chief  beauty  depend?  What  belongs 
not  to  us  now  to  inquire ;  and  what  is 
certain? 
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To  what  observation  does  thk  lead? 
How  are  Uiese  qualities  divided ;  w^at 
is  the  first,  on  what  do  they  tuni,  and 
what  emotion  do  they  excite?  Ofwhat 
virtues  is  the  other  class  i  Of  the  sen- 
sHlion  whtch  these  raise,  'irhat  is  ob- 
served? From  what  does  a  species  of 
beauty,  distinct  from  any  which  has 
been  mentioned,  arise  ?  In  theexamina- 
Gons  of  what,  in  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  wholly  (bunded  on  this  sense  of 
beamy ;  and  from  what  is  it  altogether 
difierent?  How  is  this  illustrated  in  the 
*  exfimiimtion  of  a  watch?  Of  what. is 
tiiisi  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  de- 
mniy  the  foundation?  Of  the  ornaments 
of  a  building,  what  is  observed ;  and 
how  is  this  iuusCrated  ?  In  the  exami- 
natioa  of  any  woik,  to  what  lire  we  na- 
turally led?   When    does  the  work 
seem  to  have  some  beauty ;  and  when 
d^ies  it  appear  deformed?  Whatobser- 
vution  follows  j  and  why  is  it  mode  ? 
How  is  it  fully  illustrated  in  an  epie 
poem,  a  history^  an  omtioD,  or  any 
work  of  genius?  ^Yhat  species  of  beau- 
ty remains  to  be  noticed  ?  From  what 
iCoes  it  appear  that  this  term  is  used  in 
a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undeter- 
mined? Of  the  word  in  this  seme,  What 
JHobaerved  ?  Whea  does  beauty  of  wri- 
ting characterize  a  particular  manner? 
In  ths  sense,  what  does  it  denote? 
What  writers  of  this  class  are  mention- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said' of  them  ?  Why 
lias  beauty  been  traced  throtish  a  va* 
rieiy  of  ibrms?  Objects  deriving  their 
power  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  unagi- 
DiUion,  from  other  principles  besides 
bemity  and  sublimity,  what  is  the  first 
tiiat  is  mentNMied ;  what  is  said  of  it; 
s»d  hence  what  passion  arises?  Of 
ohjeetsand  ideas  that  Are  familiar,  and 
of  those  that  are  new  aiKl  strange,  what 
iti  obrserved ;  and  hence  what  arises  ? 
Why  is  the  emotion  raised  by  novelty, 
tltooith  of  a  nxire  lively  and  ppnjKent 
oainre,  yet  much  shorter  in  its  eontlnu- 
fince,  tlian  that  which  is  produced  by 
Ujauty?    Wliat  is  another  source  ot 
pleasDre  to  taste;  and  to  what  does  it 
(five  rise?  From  what  does  it  appear 
rhat  these  form  a  very  extensive  class? 
Of  the  influence  of  melody  and  harmo- 
ny, as  sources  of  pleasure  to  tasU^  what 
is  observed ;  and  hence  what  follows? 
Of  Wtt,  humour,  and  ridicule,  as  sources 
cf  pleasure  to  taste,  what  is  observed  ? 
I'o  what  class  is  tne  pleasure  which 


we  receive  from  poetry,  ^'Vo^enoe,  of 
fine  writing,  to  be  rcferrco  ?  What  sid- 
gular  advantage  do  writing  and  dis* 
course  possess?  From  what  do  ek>- 
quence  and  poetry  derive  the  high 
power  of  supplying  the  taste  ar.d  ihe 
imaginatkKi  with  so  wide  a  field  of 
pleasures;  and  what  follows?  From 
the  assistance  of  this  happy  invention, 
what  atlvantages  are  derived,  and 
hence  how  do  critical  writers  usually 
craeak  of  discourse?  With  what  do 
tney  compare  it?  Where,  and by^ whom 
was  this  style  firat  introduced;  and 
what  has  it  since  acquired  ?  In  critical 
language,  wliat  is  of  consequence; 
ana  what  follows?  Beti^n  what 
ideas  must  we  distinguish?  How  is 
imitation  peribmied  ?  What  is  descrip- 
tioD  ?  From  what  does  it  appear  that 
imitation  and  description  diner  consi- 
derably in  their  nature  from  each 
other?  How  far  may  the  poet*fe  art  be 
called  imitative,  and  in  what  compose 
tions  is  this  the  case  ?  In  what  can  it 
not,  with  propriety,  be  so  called ;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated  ?  In  what  is  it 
admitted  that  imitation  ami  descri])- 
tion  agree;  yet  what  should  not  be 
fbi^tten?  From  what  is  the  power 
of  poetry  and  discourse  evidently  de* 
rived  ?  Upon  what,  in  the  next  lecture, 
sliall  we  enter ;  and  why  ? 
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Having  finished  my  obseirations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  vhkfa 
weie  meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  )e<v 
tures,  I  now  begin  to  treat  of  language ;  w^ich  b  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  power  of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considorabk; 
discussion ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  Hten* 
ture,  which  more  merit  such  a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  histo- 
ry of  the  ride  and  progress  of  language  in  several  particulars,  from 
its  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods ;  which  shall  be  followed  by 
a  similar  history  of  the  rise  ana  progress  of  writing'.  I  shall  next 
^ve  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language,  on  th^  principles 
of  universal  grammar ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  these  observations 
more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  cer- 
tain articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas. 
By  articulate  sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice 
or  of  sound  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of 
the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and 
the  palate.  How  &r  there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the 
idoas  of  the  mind  and  the  sounds  emitted,  will  appear  fi'om  what- 1 
am  afterwards  to  offer.  But  as  the  natural  connexion  can,  upon 
any  system,  affect  only  a  small  part  of  the  fabric  of  language,  the 
connexion  betweea  words  and  ideas  may,  in  general,  be  considered 
as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing*to  the  agpreenent  of  men  among 
themselves;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that  diilereirt  nations  have 
different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate  sounds,  whish 
they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

TI  is  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold 
carried  to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  beccnne  a  vehicle 
by  v'hich  tne  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can 
be  transmitted,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.    Not 


*  See  Dr.  Adam  SmRh'n  Dimertiition  on  the  Pormfttion  of  Luigiugcfl : — ^TreatiM  of 
(he  Origin  and  Prngrcsfi  t»f  LAngxnm  in  3  vob. :-— Harris's  Hormea,  or  a  Phikiaophirai 
Innuiry  concerning'  Laii^ruaere  and  Universal  Giaininar  : — Eaaaisur  i'Origine  dca  Coct- 
nannancefl  Huniaincs,  par  I'Abbc  CondiHac: — Principcs  dc  Grammaire,  par  Marsaia: 
'--Grammairc  CTCtieralc  et  Raisonnee : — Trait  de  ia  Formation  M^hanique  dea  l^ii* 


Ptriionii : — Lea  Vraid  Principe«  dc  1m  Lonipie  Frwiooiaa  DV  I'Abbe  Girard. 
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only  are  narne^  given  to  all  objects  around  us,  by  \vhidi  means  an 
easy  and  speedy  ifftereourse  is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessa^ 
ries  of  life,  but  all  the  relations  and  difiereiie^  among  theoe  objects 
are  minutely  murked»  the  invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  de- 
scribed, the  most  abstract  notions  and  conceptions  are  rendered  in- 
telligible ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science  can  discover,  or  imagina- 
tion create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names;  Nay,  language  has 
beeif  carried  so  far  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the  most  refined 
luxury. '  Not  renting  in  mere  perspicuity^  we  require  ornament  also ; 
not  satisfied  wrUi  ha^ng  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known  to 
us,  w«  make  a  ftfther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned 
89  to^eiitertalA  ^our  fancy ;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible 
iDgTtttify.  In  tk!astate,^we  now  ^nd  language.  In  this  state,  it  has 
been  feonfd-  among  fnany  nations  for  seme'&ousand  years.  The 
objeet  is  become  wniliar;  and,  like  tlie  eiq)anse  of  the  firmament, 
anid  otlver  gi^eat  objects,  w!ii(sh  we  are  aceustomed  to.  behold,  we 
behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among 
men.  Refleetupon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have 
•ariseit',  and  mjmn  the  many  and  great  obsiaelcs  which  it  must  have 
eneoiinlered  in  its  progress;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest 
astonishment,  on  viewing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We 
admire  several  of  the  inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on 
seme  d«eoveries  nvliich  have  been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to 

~  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render  life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of 
them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason.  But  certainly  no  invention  is 
entitled  te  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as  that  of  language ;  which 
too  iiiiist  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and  rudest  ages,  if  in- 
deed it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

ThiiikofHie  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to 
be  fomied.  TIkey  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society 
araoBg' them  except  families ;  and  the  &mi]y  society,  too,  very  im- 
perfect, as  their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  havb 
sepiratec^em  frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when 

t  so  much  divided,  and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one 
set  of  sounds,  or  words,  be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  theii' 
idea?  Sopposing^that  a  few,  whom  chance  or  necessitv  threw  to- 
gether^ agreed  by  some  means  upon  certain  signs,  yet  6y  what  au* 
thority  could  these  be  propi^ted  among  other  ^bes  or  families,  so 
as  to  spread  and  grow  lip  into  a  latnguage^  One  would  diink,  that  in  ' 

.  Older  to  any  language  fixing  and  extendbg  itself,  men  must  have 
been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  nwnbers ;  society 
most  hav^been  already  far  advanced;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  seenris  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech,  previ- 
o«i8to  the  formation  of  society.  For  by  what  bond  could  any  miil* 
titttde  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  aiiy  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of 
speech,  they  eeuld  communitiate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one 
another?  Sa  that,  either  how  society  could  form  itself,  previously 
to  langiiage,  or  how  wards  could  rise  into  a  langnaget  previoiisi^  to  > 
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fiociety  formed,  .seem  to  be  points  attended  witli  equal  difliculfy. 
And  when  we  consider  farther,  that  curious  analogy  which  prevails 
in  the  construction  of  almost  all  languages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle 
logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  difficulties  increase  so  much  upou 
us,  on  all  hands,  that  thercfseemsto  be  no  small  rea^n  for  referring 
the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teaching  or  inspii*ation. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  how- 
ever, suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to 
man.  It  is  much  more  natural  to  think,  that  Grod  taught  our  first 
parents  only  such  language  as  suited  their  present  occasions;  leaving 
them,  as  he  did  in  other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their 
future  necessities  should  require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments 
of  speech  must  have  been  poor  and  narrow ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty 
to  inquire  in  what  manner  and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced 
to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find  it  The  historjTVvhich  I  am  to 
give  of  this  progi'ess,  will  suggest  several  things,  both  curious  in 
themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions. 

If  we  should  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  iuveoted  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  have  no  other  method  of  commur 
nicating  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accom- 
panied with  such  motions  and  gestures  as  were  fairther  expressive 
of  passion.  For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all 
men,  and  which  are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  go* 
ing  into  some  place  where  he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  ex- 
posed to  danger,  and  who  sought  to  warahis  neighbour  of  the  dag- 
ger, could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doing  so  than  by  uttering  those 
cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the  signs  of  fear:  just 
as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make  themselves  be  un- 
derstood by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together  on  a  desolate 
island,  ignorant  of  each  other's  language.  Those  exclamations, 
therefore,  whibh  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  uttered  in 
a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  we.e,  beyond  doubt,  the  fijrst  ele- 
ments or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  neeessvyy  ftnd 
names  began  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  su|>- 
pose  men  to  have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  inven- 
tion of  words?  Undoubtedly,  by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could^ 
the  natui^  of  the  object  which  they  named  by  the  Mund  of  the 
name  which  they  gave  to  it  As  a  painter  who  wQuld  represent  grass^ 
must  employ  green  colour:  so  m  the  beginnings  of  language,  one 
giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  boisterous,  would  of  course  em- 
ploy a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not  do  otherwise,  if  he 
meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing  which  he  sought 
to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given  to  things,  in 
a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason.  Is  to  sup- 
pose an  effect  without  a  cause.  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  an** 
other;  and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  generally 
operate  upon  men  in  their  first  efibrts  towards  language,  thau  a  de- 
aire  to  paint  by  speech,  tlie  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner 
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more  or  less  complete^  according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their 
power  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  object^  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  nois^  or 
motion  were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  ftbandantljr 
obvious.  Nothing  was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  the  quality  of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external 
object  made;  and  to  form  its  name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  lan- 
guages, we  find  a  multitude  of  words  that  are  evidently  construe  ted 
upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is  termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the 
sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of  wind  m  said  to  whistle^  and 
another  to  roar;  wl.en  a  serpent  is  said  to  kiss;  a  fly  to  buz^  and 
falling  timber  to  crash;  when  a  stream  is  said  XjqJIow^  and  hail  to 
rattle ,  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the^ing  signified  is  plain- 
ly diACttmible.  ' 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where 
neither  noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  mure  411  tiie  terms 
appropriated  to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fa;!.  Many 
learned  men,  however,  have  been  of  opinion,  that  tlM>ugh  in  such 
cases  it  becomes  more  obscure,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but 
that  throughout  the  radical  words  of  all  languages,  there  may  be 
traced  some  degree  of  correspondence  with  the  object  signified. 
With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  they  remark,  that  in 
every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are  derived  from  the 
names  of  sensible'objects  to  which  they  are  conceived  to  be  analo- 
gous; and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to  sight, 
they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great 
variety  of  Janguages.  Stability,  foi*  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness, 
smoothness,  gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by 
the  sound  of  certain  letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to 
^ose  different  states  of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure 
resemblance  which  the  organs  of  speech  are  capable  of  assuming  to ' 
such  external  qualities.  .By  this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine 
all  languages  to  have  been  at  first  constructed^  and  the  roots  of  their 
capital  words  formed.* 

*  The  author  who  has  carried  his  specuhitions  on  this  subject  the  fhrthest,  is  the 
President  Des  Brosses,  in  bis  ^  Traiie  de  la  Formation  M^chaniqne  des  Langnes.*' 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carrj  this  expressire 
power  in  most  known ^  languag^es  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest ;  FI,  to  de- 
note fluency;  CI,  a  ^ntle  descent ;  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion;  C,  to  cavity 
or  hoUowness,  Ilc.  A  eentury  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  liis  Grammar  of  tJie 
English  Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it 
fts  a  pecidiar  excellency  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the 
nature  of  the  objects  which  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softfr,  weaii- 
fst,  stronger,  more  obscure,  or  more  stridulous,  arcordinr  as  the  idea  which  is  to 
be  suggested  requires.  He  gives  various  examples.  'Dius,  words,  formed'  upon 
St,  always  'lenote  finnners  and  strength,  analogous  fo  the  Latin  do ;  as  stand,  stay, 
ilaiT,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  &c.  Words  bc^inniag 
irith  Str,  intimate  violent  force  end  energy,  analogoiui  to  the  Greek  rT^iitwfAt'^  as, 
rtrfre,  strength,  strike,  stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,  strip,  &ir.  'tlir, 
implies  forcible  motion  z  as  throw,  throb,  thniM,  through,  ihi*eat*»n,  thrnldoni, 
\(fT,  ohilqwity  or  dUtortion ;  as,  wry,  wrent,  wreath,  wrrstio,  wring,  wrong,  ivmn- 
gle,  wrath,  vnick,  be.    Sw,  silent    agitation,  or  lateral  inoium ,  an,  sway,  swing, 
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As  far  as.this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be 
not  altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Platoixic  philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  ^  Utruzn 
nomina  rerum  sint  natural  an  impositione ?  ^<rsj  i}  6i(f$i  ^"  by  which  they 
meant,  whether  words  were  merely  conventional  symbols ;  of  the  • 
rise  of  which  no  account  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the 
first  inventors  of  language?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in 
nature  that  led  to  the  assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular 
objects?  and  those  of  the  rlatonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opin- 
ion.* 

7*his  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relaUon  between  words  and 
objects,  can  only  be  applied  to  language  in  its  most  simple  and  pri- 
mitive state.  Though  in  every  tongue,  some  remains  of  it,  as  1 
have  shown  above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  U>  search 
for  it  throughout  tJie  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language. 
As  the  multitude  of  terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense 
field  of  language  is  filled  up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irre- 
gular methods  of  derivation  and  composition,  come  to  deviate  wide- 
ly from  the  primitive  character  of  their  roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy 
or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signified.  In  this  state  we 
now  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ  them,  taken  in  the 
general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imitations;  as  arbi- 
trary, or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression. 
As  it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would, 
in  its  primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  in- 
deed, and  narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now ;  but  as  far  as 
It  went,  more  expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.     This, 

twerve,  tweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gently  fall  or  less  observable  motion ;  as,  slide,  slip, 
tiy,  slit,  alow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipation  or  cmpansion ;  as  spr^,  sprout, 
sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring. .  Terminations  in  ash,  indicate  aomethiog  acting  juml)!/ 
and  sharply ;  as,  crash,  ga»h,  rash,  fla^h,  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  ash,  some- 
thing' acting  more  obtusely  and  dully  ;  as,  crush,  bnwh,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  leam- 
«d  author  produces  a  great  many  liiore  examples  of  the  same  kind,  which  aeem  to 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound  have  had  some  influence  on  the  fiar- 
mation  of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  speculations  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much 
room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  Ibrmmg 
any  general  thaoiy, 

*Vid.  plat,  in  Cratylo.  "<' Nomina  verbaqua  non  posita  fortu'ito,  sed  quadam  vi  ei 
^  ratinne  naturn  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidras  in  Grammaticis  Comm^atariis  docet ;  rem 
^sane  in  philosophtv  dissertationibos  celshrem.  In  earn  rem  aanlta  arg«miftiili 
^  dicit,  cur  videri  possint,  verba  esse  naturalia,  magis  quam  arbitraria.  Fist,  in* 
**  quit,  cum  dicimus,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente,  cum  Ipsliu  verb!  demonstr»> 
"tjnne  utiraur,  et  labias  sensim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritum  atque  animaia 
**  porro  versum,  ec  ad  eos  quibus  consennocinamur  Jntendimus.  At  contra  cvas 
<' dicimus  Am,  neque  profuso  inlentoque  flatu  vocis,  neque  projectis  labiis  pro« 
'^  nuiiciamus ;  sed  et  spiritum*  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmct  ipsos  coerccmus.  Hoc 
^  sit  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus  tu,  et  ego,  et  mifti,  et  HbL  Nam  sicuti  cwd  adntti- 
%  mus  et  abnuimuSy  motus  quodam  illo  vel  capitis,  vel  ocutomm,  a  natum  m  mtm 
^  significat,  non  abhorret,  ita  in  his  vocibus  quasi  gestus  quidam  oris  et  spintus 
<*  naturalis  est  Eadem  ratio  est  in  Grscis  quoqne  vocibus  quam  esse  in  nostris 
^  au««oadveruauis." 

A.  Gxixios,  Noct  Attictt,  lib.  x.  aap*  4. 
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tiien*  msLj  be  assumed  as  one  character  of  the  fii-st  state^  o   hfgin- . 
niiigs  of  language,  among  every  savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from 
Ijie  manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by 
'  men.  Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the 
first  elements  of  speech.  Men  laboured  to  communicate  the:r  feel- 
ings to  one  another^  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which 
nature  taught  them.  After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be 
invented,  this  mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at 
once  disused.  For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  ex- 
treinely  barren ;  and  there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude 
nations,  when  conversation  was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words.  In- 
termixed with  many  exclamations  and  eainest  g^tur^  s.  The  small 
stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  possessed,  rendered  these  helps 
absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their  conceptions ;  and  rude, 
uncultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand  even  the  few  words, 
which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make  themselves  un- 
derstood, by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompanying  their 
tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make.  At< 
"this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental 
methods,  in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan, 
too,  according  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally 
constructed,  upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to 
the  thing  signified,  would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  wordi 
with  more  emphasis  and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of 
painting  by  means  of  sound.  For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  as- 
sumed as  a  principle,  that  tlie  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages 
was  accompanied  with* more  gesticulation,  and  with  more  and 
greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now  use;  there  was  more 
action  in  it;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  crying  or  singing  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we 
must  observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceas- 
edy  hy  language  becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and 
copious,  the  ancient  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many 
nations;  and  what  had  arisen  from  necessity,  continued  to  be  used 
Cor  ornament  Wherever  there  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the 
genius  of  nations,  they  were  naturally  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conver 
aation  which  gratified  the  imagination  so  much;  for  an  imagination 
which  ts  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw  both  a  great  deal  oi  action, 
and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon  this  principle.  Dr. 
Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action,  as  we  find 
inkMig  the  Old  Testament  prophets;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks  the 
potters  ▼vfbsel,  in  sight  ol  the  people ;  throws  a  book  into  the 
Iluphrates;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes;  and  carries  out  his  household 
-ftoiT;  all  which,  he  imagine8,might  be  significant  modes  of  expte^ 
aioUy  very  natural  in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
plain themselves  so  much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner, 
aoMmg  the  northern  American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions 
were  found  to  he  much  used  as  explanatory  of  thcir  meaning,  on  all 
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their  great  occasions  of  intercourse  with  each  other  ;  and  by  the 
belu  and  strings  of  wampum,  which  they  gave  and  received,  they 
were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meaning,  as  much  as  by  their  dis- 
courses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  these  are  so  naturaU  that  to 
some  nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  va* 
rying  the  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to 
contrive  words  for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  oi  the  Chi<^ 
nese  in  particulai*.  The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said 
not  to  be  great;  but  in  speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  ou 
no  less  tlian  five  different  tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word 
Signify  five  difiere*nt  things.  This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of 
music  or  singing  to  their  speech.  For  those  Inflections  of  voice 
which,  in  the  ihfancy  of  language,  were  no  more  than,  harsh  or  dis- 
sonant cries,  must,  ais  language  gradually  polishes,  pass  into  more 
smooth  and  musical  sounds;  and  hence  is  formed, nvhat  we  call  the 
prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation 
was  retained  in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to 
this,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the 
classics,  which  relate  to  the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  en* 
tertainments  of  the  ancients.  It  appears  from  many  circumstances, 
that  V^e  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  carried  much 
farther  than  ours;  or  that  they  spoke  with  more  and  stronger  inflec* 
tions  of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity  of  their  syllables  was 
much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  tlie  modern  languages,  and  render- 
ed much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them.  Besides 
quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  most  of  their  syllables,  the^  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  ;  the 
use  of  which  accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,'but  which,  we  know, 
determine/i  the  speaker's  voice  to  rise  or  fall.  Our  modem  pronun-, 
elation  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The 
declamation  of  their  'orators,  and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors 
upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the  nature  of  recitative  in  music ; 
was.  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes,  and  supported  with  instru* 
ments^,  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved.  And  if  this  was 
the  case,  as  they  have  shown^among  the  Romans,  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the  Romans,  and 
carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  much  farther  in 
every  public  exhibition.  Ariscotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gestures ;  for  strong  tones, 
and  animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  togethtrr.  Ac- 
tion is  treated  of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in 
eveiy  public  speaker.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  play- 
ers in  Greece  and  Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are 
accustomed  to.  Rescius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Ges- 
ture was  of  such  consequence  upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is 
reason  for  believing,  that  on  some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  tte 
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setingpart  were  divided,  vvhich,  according  to  our  ideas,  would  form 
a  strange  exhibition;  one  player  spoke  the  words  in  the  proper  tones, 
while  another  performed  the  corresponding  motions  and  gestures. 
We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  between  him  and  Ros- 
eius,  whether  he  could  %xpress  a  sentiment  in  a  greater  variety  of 
phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  significant  ge  v 
tores.  At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly ;  for,  under 
the  reigris  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertainment  of 
the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by  mute 
gesticulation.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much  as 
at  tragedies ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  stro^,  that  laws  Were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  mstraining  the  senators*  from  studying  the 
pantomime  art  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhi- 
bitions, both  tone  and  gesture  were  doubtless  carried  much  farther 
thkn  in  common  discourse;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind,  must, 
in  every  co^intry,*bear  some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in 
conversation,  and  such  public  entertainments  as  I  have  now  men- 
tioned  could  never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and 
gestures,  in  discourse^^  were  as  languid  as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire, 
these.more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones, 
and  gestures,  which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and 
fancy  afterwards  so  long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages. As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  charac- 
ter of  speech  and  prommciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout 
Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same  attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of 
language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declamation  and  theatrical  action. 
BoSi  conversation  and  public  speaking  became  more  simple  and 
plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it ;  without  that  enthusiastic  mixture  of 
tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient  nations.  At  the 
restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so  much  altered, 
and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different,  that  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  conoerning 
their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plam  manner  of 
speaking  in  the««e  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  suf- 
ficient energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more- 
vehement  manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  vkried  tones,  and  more 
animated  motions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings. 
Accordingly,  in  different  modem  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech 
partakes  more  of  music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensi- 
bility of  the  people.  A  Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and 
gesticulates,  while  he  speaks,  much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An 
Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  either.  Musical  pronunciation  and 
expressive  gesture,  are  to  this  day  the  distinction  of  Italy. 

Prom  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third ' 
place,  to  consider  the  style  of  language  m  its  most  ^arly  state,  and 
Its  progress  in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first 
altered  their  words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and 
expressive,  enforcing  their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  crien 
K  9 
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and  gestures ;  bo  the  Itngaage  whieh  they  uaed«  could  be  no  other 
thau  full  of  figufes*aac(  metaphors^  not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible 
And  picturesque. 

We  are  apt,  upon  a  superficial  view,  to  imajiplney  that  those  mctdes 
of  expression  which  are  called  figures  o£  speechy  are  among  the 
chief  refinements  of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had 
advanced  to  its  later  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  pol- 
ished statu ;  and  that,  then^  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhe- 
toricians. The  contrary  ol  this  is  the  truth.  Mankind  never  em- 
ployed so  many  figures  of  speech,  as  when  they  had  haidly  any 
words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first,  tlie  ^ant  of  proper  name^  for^very  object,  obliged  them 
|o  use  one  name  for  many ;  and  of  course,  to  express  themselves 
by  comparisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms 
of  speech  which  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects 
with  which  they  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material 
objects  around  them,  names  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long 
before  words  were  invented  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the 
mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  intellectual  ideas.  Hence,  the  early 
language  of  men  being  entirely  made  up  of  words  descriptive  of 
sensiblt^  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  extremely  metaphorical.— 
For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act  or  feeling  of  Uie 
mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appropriated  to 
that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the  emotion 
or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects  which 
had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  con- 
tributed to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  ar^e  much  un- 
der the  dominion  of  imagination  and  passion.  They  live  scattered 
and  dispersed  ;  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ; 
they  are,  every  day,  meeting  with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear 
and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonishment,  are  their  mdst  frequent  pa»- 
sions.  Their  language  will  necessarily  partake  of  this  character  of 
•theiA  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exaggeration  and  hyperbole. 
They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing  with  the  strongest  co> 
lours,  and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely  more  than  men 
living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society,  when  theii 
imaginations  are  more  clkastened,  their  passions  are  more  tamed, 
and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa- 
miliar to  them.  Even  the  mannef  in  which  I  before  showed  that 
the  first  tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable 
influence  on  their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,and 
gestures,  enter  much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always 
more  exercised  ;  a  greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passiou  is  excited. —  ' 
Consequently,  llie  tajicy  kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly 
by  this  mode  of  utterance,  operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.     The  style 
cf  ail  the  most  early  languages,  (unong  nations  who  are  in  the  first 
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and  itide  periods  of  society,  is  ibuiidy  without  exceptiotiy  to  be  full  of 
figures;  hyperbolica)  and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a 
striking  instance  of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  ai  e  known^ 
hy  the  most  authentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iro* 
quois  and  Illinois.carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with 
holder  metaphors,  and  greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our 
poetical  productions.* 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  carried  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity^ 
or  guilt,  is  expr&<«ed  by  **  a  spotted  gahnent  '/^  misery,  by  ^  drinking 
the  cup  of  astonishment;''  vain  pursuits,  by  ^feeding  on  ashes;"  a 
sinful  iif<^,  by'^a  crooked  path;''  prosperity,  by'^the  candle  of  the 
Lord  shining  on  our  head ;"  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances. 
Hence  we  have  been  accustomed  to  call  mis  sort  of  style  the  orien- 
tal style  ;  as  fancying  it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ; 
whereas,  trom  the  American  style,  and  from  many  other  instances, 
it  plainly  appears  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or 
climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common  to  all  nations  in  certain  periods 
of  society  and  Unguage.   , 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  para- 
dox, that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  discuss  this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the 
nature  and  origin  of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  from  what  has  been  s^d,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all 
language  must  have  been  originally  poetical;  strongly  tinctured  with 
that  enthusiasm,  and  that  descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which 
distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language  in  its  progress  began  lo  grow  more  copious,  it  s^ra- 
dually  lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When 
men  were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object, 
both  sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  cir- 
cumlocutions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course,  more 
simple.  Imagination,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had 
less  influence  over  mankind.     The  vehement  manner  of  speaking 

« ^ .^^^-^ 

*  Thus,  to  gpre  an  instance  of  the  singular  style  of  these  nations,  the  Five  Na- 
Hobs  of  Canada,  when  enterhig  on  a  treaty  of  peace  with  as,  eipressed  tbemseWes  by 
tbeir  dbiefr,  m  Iba  following  language :  **  We  are  happy  in  having  buried  under 
«  groyod  the  red  axe,  thai  has  so  oftoi  been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  our  brethren. 
«  Now,  in  this  sort,  we  inter  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a -tree 
«*  whoae  top  wSL  reach  the  son,  and  its  bnmches  spread'abroad,  so  that  it  ihail  be 
M  seen  a£ar  olt  May  its  growth  never  be  niaed  and  choaked ;  but  may  it  shade  both 
^  yonr  country  and  ours  with  its  leaves !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots  and  extend  them 
"  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.  If  the  French  should  coom  to  shake  this  trre,  we 
^  would  know  it  by  the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  cottntiy.    May  the  Greil 

*  Spirit  allow  ve  to  rest  in  traaqoiUi^  upon  our  mats,  end  tiever  again  dig  up  the  ax- 
tt  to  cot  down  the  tree  of  peace !  Let  the  eart|i  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  It  lies 
''buried.  Let  a  strong  stieam  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
«  sMt  and  remembranoe.  The  fire  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  Is  exttnguislied. 
^  Tne  bloody  bad  it  wtsoad  clean,  end  the  tears  are  wiped  from  our  eyes.    We  mom 

*  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friendship.    Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  sUver 
X  and  not  suffered  to  contract  any  rust    Let  not  any  one  puD  away  hit  arm  from  it.' 
These  passages  are  extnctad  ftm  Cadwallader  Goldaa's  History  of  the  Five  Indian 
Ht^dmm  t  wharo  it  appeara,  from  llie  authentic  documents  he  produces,  that  euob  it 
tteir  geonine  s^le. 
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by  tones  and  gestares,  began  to  be  disusecL  Tbie  underetandbig 
was  more  exercised  ;  the  fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind 
becoming  more  extensive  and  frequent,  clearness  of  style,  m  signi- 
fying their  meaning  to  each  other,  was  the  chief  oliject  of  att^tion. 
In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  became  the  instructors  of  men ;  and 
in  their  reasonings  on  all  different  subjects,  introduced  that  piainer 
and  simpler  style  of  composition  which  we  now  call  prose.  Among 
the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Soyros,  the  master  of  Pythagoras,  is  re- 
•  corded  to  have  been  the  first  who,  in  this  sense,  composed  any  wri- 
ting in  prose.  The  ancient  meta{^orical  and  poetical  dress  of  lan- 
guage was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of  men,  dnd  resenred 
tor  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  professedly 
studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  tbe 
variations  it  has  undergone :  I  have  considered  it,  in  tbe  first  struc- 
ture and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pro* 
no<»ncing  words ;  and  in  the  style  i^nd  character  of  speech.  I  have 
yet  to  consider  it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrange- 
ment of  words  ;  when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place, 
similar  to  what  I  have  been  now  illustrating. 


Q^UESTIOSTiS. 


Ov  the  consideration  of  language^ 
what  is  remarked  ?  In  what  order  does 
our  author  propoee  to  trect  of  it  ?  What 
docs  language,  in  general,  signify?  By 
these  sounds  what  are  meant?  What 
will  appear  from  what  is  aflerwards 
U)  be  oSered  ?  Front  what  does  it  ap- 
pear, that  words  and  ideas  may,  m 
general,  be  considered  arbitrary  and 
conventional?  Of  which,  what  is  a 
clear  proof?  In  what  state  do  we  now 
behold  this  artificial  method  of  com- 
municating thought?  What  has  lan- 
guage become?  By  what  remark  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  has  language 
become  the  instrument:  anfl  How  is 
this  also  illustrated !  How  long  has 
language  been  found  in  this  refined 
•tate;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
To  have  reason  for  the  highest  asto- 
nisliment,  to  what  period  must  we 
.carry  our  thoughts  ^k;  and  on  what  • 
must  we  reflect  ?  What  do  we  admire; 
and  on  what  do  we  plume  ourselves  ? 
What  remartc  follows?  In  what  oir- 
eumstances  did  mankind  live,  when 
'language  besran  to  be  formed  ?  Of  this 
situation,  what  is  remarked?  What 
would  one  naturally  think ;  and  why  ? 
What  two  p^nts  seem  to  be  attended 


with  etjual  difficulty  ?  Upon  considering 
whaL  do  difficuliies  increase  upon  usj 
and  for  what,  consequently,  does  there 
appear  no  small  reason?  Ii  we  admit 
that  language  had  a  divine  origin, 
what  can  we  not  suppose ;  why ;  and 
what  consequence  follows?  Of  tlik 
Iiistory,  wliat  is  observed  ?  If  we  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  period,  before 
words  were  invented  or  Known,  what 
follows ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  illu^ 
trated  ?  Of  those  exclamations,  ihere- 
fore,  what  is  remarked  ?  When  more 
enls^rged  communications  became  ne- 
ceasaiy,  in  what  manner  did  men  pro 
ceed  m  the  assifnatbn  of  names? 
What  illustrations  mllow  ?  Under  what 
circumstances,  could  he.  not  do  otbe^ 
wise?  What  would  be  supixistng  an 
effect  without  a  cause ;  and  why  1  In 
this  case,  what  moti^oe  would  operate 
most  generally?  Where  was  the  imita- 
tion of  words  abundantly  evident ;  and 
why?  Thus,  in  ail  languages,  what 
do  we  find  ?  How  is  this  illustrajted  ? 
Where  does  this  analogy  seem  to  fail  ^ 
Many  learned  men,  nowever,  have 
been  of  what  opinion  ?  With  regard  to 
moral  and  intellectual  ideas,  and  also 
with  regard  to  sensible  obiects  that  ad- 
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deem  themaehw  merely  bo  the  sijght, 
what  <)o  tliey  remark?  How  is  this  il- 
iustraieu  J  Of  this  system,  what  is  re- 
mark^?'What  question  was  much 
uffitated  among  the  ancient  Stoic  and 
Pbitonie  philosophers?  Which  opinion 
did  the  Pmtouic  schod  faroor?  when, 
oiJy,  con  this  prioeipje  of  natural  rela- 
turn  be  applied?  lliou^  in  every 
tongue,  some  remains  of  it  can  be 
tra^,  yet  what  were  utterly  vain ; 
and  why  ?  What  may  words,  as  we 
now  empby  tliem,  be  ooosiderod ;  but 
of  what  can  there  be  no  doubt;  and 
what  remaric  fellows  ?  From  what  is  a 
second  character  of'languace  drawn  ? 
What  have  been  shown  to  nave  been 
the  first  elements  of  speech?  How  did 
men  labour  to  oommunicale  their  feel- 
msm  to  one  another  ?  A Aer  words  began 
tobe  invented,  why  could  not  this  mode 
(d'  speaking,  oy  natural  signs,  be  at 
once  disused?  What  rendered  these 
helpe  absolutely  necesBary,  for  explain- 
ing their  conceptions?  How  would 
rude  and  uncultivated  men  labour  to 
make  themselves  understood ;  and  why? 
How  is  this  fiuther  illustrated?  To 
what  would  this  plan  also  naturally 
lead  ?  For  all  those  iieasons,  what  may 
be  iissumed  as  a  principle  ? 

Though  necessity  gave  rise  to  this 
mode  of  speaking,  yet,  what  must  we 
ohserve?  OTnations  possessing  much 


fine  and  vivacity,  what  is  observed ; 
and  why?  For  what  does  Dr.  War- 
burtfm  account ;  and  what  illustration 
is  given  ?  In  like  manner,  what  were 
fband  to  be  much  used  among  the 
Qortnem  American  tribes;  and  how 
were  they  accustomed  to  declare  their 
mefuiing?  With  regard  to  inflections 
oi*  voice,  what  is  observed?  With  what 
a'Uion,  particularly,  s  this  the  practice  ? 
As  the  number  of  words  in  taeir  Ian- 
g\iage  is  not  great,  how  do  they  vary 
them?  What  appearance  must  this 
give  to  their  speecn ;  why ;  and  hence 
iR  fomied  what  ?  What  ie  remarkable, 
and  deserves  attention  ?  Without  having 
attendee*,  to  this,  in  understanding  what, 
shall  we  be  at  a  loss?  From  many  cir- 
cumstances, with  regard  to  the  prosody 
AiT  the  Greek?  and  the  Romans,  what 
appears  manifest?  Of  the  quantity  of 
tlieir  B^'Ilablea  what  is  observed  ?  Be- 
•riiles  quantities,  what  were  plivced  up- 
on most  01  their  syllables ;  and  of  tlieir 
use,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  would 


our  modem  pronunciation  have  ap- 
peared to  them?  To  what  did  the 
declamation  of  their  aratore  approach ; 
and  of  what  was  it  capable  ?  If  this 
was  the  case  among  the  Roman&  of 
the  Greeks  what  is  well  known  ?  I  low 
did  Aristotle  consider  the  music  of 
tragedy  ?  Why  was  the  case  parallel 
wim  regard  to  gestures  ?  How  is  ac- 
tion treated  of  by  all  the  ancient 
critics  ?  Of  the  action  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
would  Roscius  have  seemed  to  us'' 
From  the  importance  of  gesticulation 
on  the  ancient  stage,  what  have  we 
reason  to  believe  ?  What  do  we  leani 
from  Cicero?  Umler  the  reigns  of  Au- 
gustus and  Tiberius,  what  &came  the 
favourite  entertamment  of  the  pub- 
lic ?  To  how  great  an  extent  was  it 
carried,  and  what  laws  consequently 
became  necessary?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  such  public  entertain- 
ments as  have  been  mentioned,  could 
never  have  been  relished  by  a  nation 
whose  tones'  and  jojestures  were  as 
languid  as  ours  are?  What  effect  was 
proiluced  by  the  barbarians,  when  ihey 
spread  themselves  over  tJie  Roman  em- 
pire ?  As  the  Latin  tongue  was  lost  in 
their  idiom,  so  what  Ibllowed?  To  what 
vr9m  not  the  same  attention  paid  ? 
What  became  more  simple  and  plain : 
and  without  what  ?  What  is  said  of 
the  genitis  of  language  at  the  restora- 
tion of  letters?  Of  our  plain  manner 
of  speaking  in  these  nnrthem  countries, 
what  »  remarked  ?  What  is  the  effect 
of  more  varied  tones,  and  more  anima- 
ted motions  ?  Accordingly,  what  effect 
is  produced;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  to 
what  do  we  proceed  ?  What  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  the  language 
of  the  ancients  was  full  of  figures^nd 
metaphors?  WTiat  are  we,  upon  a  su- 
perficial view,  apt  to  imagine?  How 
does  it  appear  that  the  contrary  of  this 
is  the  tmth  ?  What  is  the  first  reason 
lor  this?  What  ii  the  second;  hence, 
what  Ibllows ;  and  why  ?  What  otJier 
circumstances,  besides  necessity,  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  figurative  style: 
and  what,  consequently,  follows?  Of^ 
the  style  of  the  earliest  languages^ 
what  is  observed  ?  Where  have  we  a 
striking  instance  of  this  ?  What  exam 
pie  is  given  ?  Repeat  it  What  is  ano- 
tlier  remarkable  instance ;  and  how  is 
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di»iUostmt«I?  Hence,  to  what  have 
we  been  accustomed ;  and  whjr  1  From 
the  American  style,  what  plainly  ftp- 
pears?  Concerning  what,  may  we 
consex]uontly  receive  some  li^ht  1  On 
this  subject,  what,  at  present,  is  it  suii- 
cient  to  observe  ?  When  did  language 
lose  this  figurative  character;  anowhy? 
As  style  became  more  concise,  what 
fbllovved;'and  what  was  its  influence 
on  the  imamnation?  As  intercourse 
among  mankind  became  more  exten- 
■ve,  what  was  the  chief  object  ofatten- 
doD  ?  How  was  prase  introduced  ? 
Among  the  Greeks,  who  was  the  first 

})ro6e  writer ;  what  was  now  laid  aside 
rom  the  intercourae  of  men ;  and  (or 
what  occas  ons  was  it  resumed  ?  Thus, 
how  has  language  been  considered ; 
and  what  remains  to  be  done  ? 
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LECTITRE  YU. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OP  LANGUAGE,  AND  OP 

WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a 
sentence,  or  significant  proposition^  we  find  a  very  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tongues.  The  con^l* 
deration  of  this  will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language, 
and  to  show  the  causes  of  tKose  alterations,  which  it  has  undergone 
in  the  progress  of  society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of 
which  I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most 
early  period  or  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who 
beholds  some  object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  andf  who 
requests  another  to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unac* 
quainted  with  words,  he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself 
be  understood,  by  pointing  earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired, 
and  uttering  at  the  same  time  a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  bim  to 
have  acquired  words,  the  first  word  which  he  uttered  would,  of 
course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He  would  not  express  himself, 
according  to  our  English  order  of  construction,  **give  me  fruit;**  but 
acoording  to  the  Latin  order,  <*  fruit  give  me ;"  **  fructum  da  miU ;" 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was  wholly  directed  towards 
fruit,  the  desired  object  This  was  the  exciting  idea ;  the  object 
which  moved  him  to  speak ;  and  of  course  would  be  the  first  nam^. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words  the  gestunB 
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wliich  tuiture  taught  the  savage  to  make,  befbre  he  waa  acquaint^I 
with  words;  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upoaaa  certain,  that 
he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words^  , 
we  call  this  ad  inversion,  iind  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural 
order  of  speech.  But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however, 
ill  one  view,  the  most  natural  order ;  becauiie  it  is  the  order  aug- 
geated  by  imagination  and  desire,  which  always  impel  us  to  mention 
dieir  object  in  the  first  place.  We  might  therefore  conclude,  a  prion, 
lluil  this  would  be  the  order  in  which  words  were  most  commonly 
arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language ;  and  accordingly  we  find, 
in  fact^  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged  in  most  of  the  an* 
cicn  t  tongues ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin ;  and  it  is  said  also,  in 
the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly 
obtaina,  is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expreaaes 
the  principal  object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its  circumstances; 
and  a/lerwards,  the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it  Thus 
Sallust,  comparing  together  the  mind  and  tJie  body :  <<  Animi  imperio, 
corporis  servitio,  magis  utimur,"  which  order  certainly  renders  the 
sentence  more  lively  andatriking, than  when  it  isarranged  according 
to  our  English  construction  ;  '^  we  make  most  use  of  the  direction 
of  the  soul,  and  of  the  service  of  the  body."  The  Latin  ordei 
mtifiea  more  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs 
first  to  that  which  is  its  chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it, 
carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  In  the  same 
manner  in  poetry : 

Jttstum  ft  tenacem  pmpcsiH  ▼inim, 
flon  chriiim  ardor  pmrn.  Jnbeittium, 

JNoD  vultus  instantit  tyranni, 

Mente  quatit  soIidUL 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  ar- 
i^ged  with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several 
objecb  make  in  the  uncy,  than  our  English  construction  admits ; 
which  would  require  the  '^  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum," 
though  undoubtedly  tlte  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown 
into  the  last  place.  , 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  tlie  mo^t 
eeinmon  arrangement  is,  to  place  that  firat  which  strikes  the  imagi- 
nalioa  of  the  speaker  most  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this  . 
holds  without  exception.  Sometimes  r^^aid  to  the  harmony  of  the 
period  re<|02rea  a  different  order ;  and  in  languagee  sijaceplible  of  so . 
much  musical  beauty^  and  pronounced  with  so  much. tone  and  modu- 
lation, as  irere  used  by  those  nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an 
oliject  carefully  studied.  Sometimes,  too,  attention  to  the  perspi* 
caity,  to.  the  foree,  or  to  the  artful  suspension  of  the  speaker's  mean- 
ing^  alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such  varieties  in  the  arrangement^ 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one  principle.*  But,  in 
general  this  waa  the  genius  and  character  of  moai  of  the  andeni 
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languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation  of  words,  as 
allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  orc^er  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew  is,  indeed,  in  exception; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them 
less  frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  constmction, 
than  either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  a^ 
rangement  from  the  ancient  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  lit- 
tle variety  is  admitted  in  the  collocation  of  words;  they  are  mostly 
fixed  to  one  order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order 
of  the  understanding.  They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person 
or  thing  which  speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  ob^ 
ject  of  its  action.  So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  an* 
other,  not  according  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  the  serveral 
objects  carry  in  the  imagination,  but  according  to  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would 
say  thus :  **  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  oVer  in  silence,  su(^  re- 
markable mildness,  such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency ^^  >Lnd 
SUCH  uiiusual  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power."  Here 
we  have  first  presented  to  us,  the  person  who  speaks :  "  It  is  iia^ 
possible  for  me  ;*'  next,  what  ^hat  person  is  to  do,  ^'impossibleforhlm 
in  pass  over  in  silence;''  and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him.  so 
to  do,  "  the  mildness,  clemency,  and  moderation  of  his  patron.'* 
Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  translated  these  words,  just  reverses  this 
order;  beginning  with  the  object,  placing  that  first  which  was  the 
exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and  enditig  with  the  speaker  and 
his  action.  '^  Tantam  man^uetudinem,  tam  inusitatam  inauditamqne 
*^  clementiam,  tantumque  in  summa.potestatcrerum  omnium  modum, 
"tacitus  nullo  modo  praeterire  possum."     (Orat  pro.  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  English  more  clear  and 
distinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to 
the  order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — 
We  arrange  them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding 
directs  those  ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  oFan- 
other.  Our  arrangement,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence 
of  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of  speech  ;  as  far  as  clearness"  in 
communication  is  understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is 
not  altogether  so  limited;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowied  for 
transposition  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  that  liberty  is 
confined  within  naUrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  lai»«- 
guages.  The  different  modem  tongues  vary  from  one  anotlier  in  this 
respect  The  French  language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determin- 
ate in  the  order  of  its  words,  and  admits  the  least  of  inversion, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The  English  admits  it  more.  But  the 
Italian  retains  the.most  of  the  ancient  transpositive  character;  though 
one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a  little  obscurity  >n  the  style  of 
some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in  these  transpositions. 
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It  19  proper  next  to  observe^  that  there  is  one  circumstance  iii 
the  structure  of  all  the  modern  tongues,  which;  of  necessity,  limits 
their  arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate 
train.  We  have  disused  those  differences  of  termination,  which  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  distinguished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and 
tenses  of  verbs  ;  and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  rela- 
tion of  the  several  words  in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  tlxe 
rcUled  words  were  disjoined,  and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the  structure  of  language, t>f  which 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious 
effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the  most  part,  no  way  left  us 
Id  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to  each  other  in  mean- 
ings but  b}  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the  period.  For 
instnoce^  tne  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express  themselves 
tlius; 

fixtinctum  njmphfle  cnideU  funere  Daphnlm 
FlebuDt. 

BecMise  ^^  extinctum  &  Daphnim''  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  showed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to 
eadi  other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and 
th^  both  were  governed  by  the  active  verb  "  flebant,*'  to  which 
^  ognraphas"  plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  different 
termioations  here  reduced  all  into  order,  make  the  connexion 
of  the  several  words  perfectly  clear.  But  let  us  translate  these 
words  literally  into  English,  according  to  the  Latin  arrangement; 
^  dettd  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnis  lamented :"  and  they 
become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  whichit  is  impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  sal 
the  ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
and  thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  government  of 
the  words  in  a  sentence,  that  they  enjoyed  so  much  liberty  of  trans- 
position, and  could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that 
gratified  the  imagination,  or  pleased  the  ear.  When  language  came 
to  be  modelled  by  the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire, 
they  dropped  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  the  different  terminations  uf 
verbs,  with  the  more  ease,  because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon 
the  advantages  arising  from  such  a  structure  of  language.  They 
were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copiousness  of  expression. — 
They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony  of  sound,  nor  sought  to 
gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  words.  They  studied 
soiel}'  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  asishould  exhibit  their 
ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order.  And  hence, 
if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement  of  its  words, 
possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  tlie  Greek 
or  J^atin ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of.  language  has 

been,  in  several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  genius 

and  progress  of  language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations, 

both  durious  and  useful.     Fron^  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  the 
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preceding  lecturct  it  appears  that  language  wa^  at  first  barren  in 
wordji,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound  of  these  words;  and  expressive 
,  in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the  aid  of  significant  tones  and 
gestures:  style  was  figurative  and  poetical;  arrangement  was  fanci* 
(ill  and  lively.  Itappears^  that^  in  all  the  successive  changes  which 
language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advanced,  the  understanding 
h.ia  gained  gi  ound  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The  progre&s  of 
•  inguage,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in  man. — 
Tlie  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth:  with 
ad  vancing  years,  Ihe  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  ripens. 
Thus  language,  proceedins;  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath,  at 
the  same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy ;  from  fire  and 
enthusiasm,  to  coolneM  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early 
language,  descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figural  i ve 
style,  and  inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual 
influence  on  each  other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbi- 
Irary  sounds,  calm  pronunciation,  simple  style,  plain  arrangement. 
Language  is  become,  in  modern  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and 
accurate ;  but,  however,  less  striking  and  animated:  in  its  ancient 
state,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in  its  present,  \q  reason 
and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed 
>  to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands 
our  notice;  though  it  will  not  r^uireso  full  a  discussion  as  the  for- 
mer subject  • 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art 
which  men  possess.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  post^ior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which 
they  uttered.  Afterwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mu- 
tual communication  with  one  another,  when  absent^  by  means  of 
marks  or  characters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  for 
things,  or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  of  things,  are 
the  pictures,  hieroglyphics,  and  symbols,  employed  by  tiie  ancient 
nations ;  of  the  latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical 
characters  now  employed  by  all  Europeans.  These  two  kind:9  of 
writing  are  generically  and  essentially  distinct 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  towards  writing.  Imi- 
tation is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations, 
some  methods  hftve  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of 
sensible  objects.'  Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  meb 
for  giving  some  imperfect  information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  oi 
what  hud  happened ;  or  for  preserving  the  memory^  of  facts  which 
they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to  signify  that  one  man  had  killed 
another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man  stretched  upon  the  earth, 
and  of  another  istanding  by  him  with  a  deadly  weapon  in  hi:9  hand. 
We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  discovered,  thiis  was 
the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Mexico.   By  bio- 
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(erical  pTctures^  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  transroitted  the  nte- 
tnaty  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire.  These, 
howeFer,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records ,  and  the 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. — 
Pictures  could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They 
could  neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such 
qualities  as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the 
dispositions  or  words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  iii  process 
ol'^time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  characters^ 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  &e  art  of  writing. 
Hieroglyphics  consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand 
for  invisible  objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which 
such  symbols  were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye, 
was  the  hieroglyphicaJ  symbol  of  knowledge;  a  circle,  of  eternity, 
which  has  neither  beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore, 
were  a  more  refined  and  extensive  species  of  painting. '  Pictures 
delineated  the  resemblance  of  external  visible  objects.  Hieror 
glyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by  analogies  takec  from  the  ex- 
ternal world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical 
characters,  intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  i!^gypt 
was  die  country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and 
broo^t  into  a  regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the 
boasted  wisdom  of  their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which 
they  ascribe  to  animals,  or  the  qualities  with  which  IJiey  supposed 
natural  objects  to  be  endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the 
emblems,  or  hieroglyphics,  of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them 
in  their  writihg  for  that  end.  Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated 
by  a  viper;  imprudence,  by  a  fly ;  wisdom,  by  an  ant;  victory,  by  a 
hawk:  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork;  a  man  universally  shunned,' by 
an  ee),  which  they  supposed  to  be  found  in  company  with  no  other 
fish.  Sometimes  .they  joined  together  two  or  more  of,  these  hiero- 
glyphical characters;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  to  denote 
nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  those  pro- 
perties of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of  their 
hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn  from 
them  were  forced  and  ambiguous;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  charac- 
ters  rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indiitinctly  the  connexions  and  rdations  of  thinss';  this  sort  of  wri- 
ting could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  contused  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  mdst  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge 
of  any  kind. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  liierogI]^ics  were  an  invention  of  the 
Egyptian  priests^  for  oonoealing  their  learning  from  common  view; 
and  that,  upon  this  account,  it  ifas  preferred  by  them  to  the  alpha- 
betieal  method  of  writing.  But  tins  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hie- 
rogiypbics  were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not 
from  choice  €^  refinement;  and  would  never  have  been  thou^t  of, 
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if  alphabetical  xharacters  had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  in- 
venxion  plainly  shows  it  to  have  been  one  of  those  gtx>a8  and  nide 
essays  towards  writing,  which  were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  extend  farther  the  first  method  which  they  had 
employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  representations  of  visible  objects. 
Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical  writing  was  introduced  into 
Bgypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course,  fallen  into  disuse,  it 
isknown,,that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to  themselves, 
and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and  religion. 
In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing,  when  they 
began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and  some  of  tlieir  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that 
had^given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced,  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiero- 
glyphics,  or  symbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanc- 
ed, among  some  nations,  ^to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for 
objects,  though  without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects 
signified.  Of  this  nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among 
the  Peruvians.  They  made  use  of  small  cords,  ofdifTerent  colours; 
and  by  knots  upon  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged, 
they  contrived  signs  for  giving  information,  and  communicating  their 
thoughts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to 
this  day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have 
no  alphabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words. 
But  every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing,  is  significant 
of  an  idea;  it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  ot  object 
By  consequence,  the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense. 
It  must  correspond  to  the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which 
they  have  occasion  to  express ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of 
words  which  they  employ  in  speech;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than 
the  number  of  words ;  one  word,  by  varying  the  tone  with  which 
it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several  different  things.  They 
are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written  characters.  To 
read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a  whole  life ; 
which  subjects  leaning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage;  and 
must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have 
been  different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the 
most  probable  accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyp- 
tian, with  pictures  and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures  being, 
in  progress,  abbreviated  in  their  form,  for  the  Sake  of  writing  them 
easily,  and  greatly  enlai^ed  in  their  nuih her,  passed,  at  length,  into 
those  marks  or  characters  which  they  now  use,  and  which  have 
spread  themselves  through  several  rtations  of  the  east  For  we  are 
informed,  that  the  Japanese,  tne  Tonquinese,  and  the  Corosans, 
who  speak  different  languages  from  one  another,  and  from  the  in* 
habitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same  written  characters  with 
cheiQ;  and,  by  this  means,correspond  intelligibly  with  each  other  ip 
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writing,  thyigh  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  in  their  several 
countries;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are,  like  hie* 
roglyphics,  independent  of  language :  are  signs  of  things,  not  of  words. 
We  have  one  instance  of  tihis  sort. of  writing  in  Europe,  Our 
cyphers,  as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  && 
which  we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks, 
precisely  of  the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  cha^cters.  They 
have  no  dependence  on  words ;  but  each  figure  denotes  an  object, 
denotes  the  number  for  which  it  stands;  and,  accordingly,  on  be- 
ing ]M*esented  to  the  eye.  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations  ' 
who  have  agreed  in  the  ulb  of  these  cyphers ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards, 
French,  and  English,  however  different  the  languages  of  those  na- 
tions are  from  one  another,  and  whatever  different  names  they  give, 
in  their  respective  languages,  to  each  numerical  cypher. 

As  far^  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense 
we  now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all 
direct  signs  for  things,  and  made  no.use  of  the  medium  of  sound, 
or  words;  either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures; 
or  signs  by  analogy,  as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  or  signs  by  in- 
stitution, as  the  Peruvian  knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the 
Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  im- 
perfection, iJie  ambiguity,  and  the  tcdiousness  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  communication  with  one  another.  They  began  to  con- 
sider, that  by  employing  signs  which  would  stand  notdirectly  for 
things,  but  forthe  words  which  they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these 
things,  a  considerable  advantage  would  be  gained.  For  they  re- 
flected' farther,  that  though  the  number  of  words  in  every  langu/ige 
be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articulate  sounds,  which 
are  osed  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively  small.  The 
same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  smd  repeated ;  and  are 
combined  together,  in  various  ways,  for  forming  aft  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of 
mventing  signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those 
simple  sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words;  and,  by 
joining  together  a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be 
practicable  to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds 
which  our  words  require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  al- 
phabet of  letters,  anvong  some  of  the  ancient  nations;  and  which 
is  said  to  be  retained  to  this  day  in  ^«thiopia,  and  some  countries 
of  India.  By  fixing  upon  a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every 
syllable  in  the  language,  the  number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be 
used  in  writing,  was  reduced  within  a  much  smaller  compass  than 
the  number  of  words  in  the  language.  Still,  however,  the  number 
of  characters  was  great;  and  must  have  continued  to  render  both 
reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at  last,  soitie  happy 
genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds,  made  by  the  human  voice«  to 
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their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  rowels  aod 
consonants ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  wnich  we  now 
Gall  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations^  to  put  in  writiDg 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  tliey  em- 
ployed in  speech.  By  being  reduced  to  tliis  simplicity,  the  art  of 
writing  was  brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection;  atid  in  this 
state,  we  noiy  enjoy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sublime  and  refined  discovery, 
does  not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  great  inrenter  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be 
paid  to  his  memory,  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning. 
It  appears  from  the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the 
Jews,  and  probably  among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented 
prior  to  his  age.  The  universal  tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that 
they  jvere  first  imported  into  Greece  oy  Cadmus  the  Phoenician ; 
who,  according  to  the  common  system  of  chronology,  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Joshua;  according  to  sir  Isaac  Newton's  system,  cotempo- 
rary  with  king  David.  As  the  Phoenicians  are  not  known  to  have  been 
the  inventers  of  any  art  or  science,  though,  by  means  of  their  ex- 
tensive commerce,  they  propagated  the  discoveries  made  bv  other 
nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  al- 
phabetical characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the  first  civi- 
lized kingdom  of  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and  the  great 
source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country,  the 
favourite  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much 
attention  to  tlie  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to 
have  been  intermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary 
marks;  whence,  at  last,  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks, 
nqt  forthings  merely,  butfor  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedoj 
expressly  attributes  the  invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the 
Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though  he  passed  from  Phoenicia  tu 
Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the  ancients,  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally of  Thebes  in  Egypt  Most  probably,  Moses  carried  w^ith  him 
the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  there  being 
adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  country,  they 
were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect, 
and  is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest  were  aflei^ 
wards  added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be 
wanting.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at 
this  day,  can  be  traced  back  to  this  ver  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The 
Roman  alphabet,'  which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations,  is  plainlv  formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations. 
And  all  learned  men  0Da3rve,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially 
acconiing  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  in- 
scriptions, have  a  remarkable  conformity  with  the  Hebrew  or  Sama- 
ritan characters,  which,  it  is  agreed,  arethe  same  with  the  Phoenician, 
or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the  Greek  characters  from  left 
to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  manner  of  wri- 
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tin^,  and  they  are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  conformity  of 
fi«;ure,  th#names  or  denominations  of  the  letters, alpha,  beta,  gamma, 
&c.  and  the  order  in  wiiich  the  letters  are  arranged,  in  all  the  several 
alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman,  agree  so  much 
HH  amountS/to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  originall}' 
from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was  grec- 
lUly  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were  originally  written  from  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This 
manner  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Ara- 
bians, and  Hebrews;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears 
to  have  obtained  also  among  the  Greeks.  Afterwards,  the  Gr^ks 
adopted  a  new  method,  writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right 
to  the  left,  and  from  the  left  to  the  right,  which  was  called  Boystro- 
phedon;  or,  writing  after  the  manner  in  which  oxen  pl6ugh  the 
ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still  remain;  particularly,  the 
inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument;  and  down  to  the  days 
of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued  to  be  the  com- 
mon method  of  writing.  •  At  length,  the  motion  from  the  left  hand 
to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the  practice 
of  writing,  in  tnis  direction^  prevailed  throughout  all  the  countries 
o£Europe. 
.  iWriting  was  long  a  kind  ot  engraving.  Pillars,  and  tables  of 
stone,  were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  oi 
the  softec  metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became 
more  common,  lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employ- 
ed. The  leaves,  and  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  ^ome 
countries :  and  in  others,  tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat 
of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  impression  was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron. 
In  later  times,  the  hides  of  animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished 
into  parchment,  were  the  most  common  materials.  Our  present 
method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  invention  of  no  greater  antiquity 
than  the  foirteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  o;  the  progress  of  these  two 
great  arts,  speech  and  writing;  by  which  men's  thoughts  are  com- 
municated, and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improve- 
ment Let  Us  conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words, 
spoken  language,  and  written  language ;  or  words  uttered  in  our 
hearing,  with  words  represented  to  the  eye ;  where  we  shall  find 
severaladvantages  and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  boch  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both 
the  moreextensive,and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can 
send  our  thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  world ; 
we  can  lift  our  voice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of 
the  earth.  More  permanent  also ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the 
most  distant  ages;  it  gives  ijts  the  means  of  recording  our  senti- 
ments to  futurity,  and  of  perpetuating  the  instructive  memory  of 
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past  transactions.  It  likewise  affords  thi^  advantage  to  such  as  read, 
above  such  as  bear,  tbat,  having  tl)B  written  characters  btfore  their 
eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the  writer.  They  can  pause,  and 
Involve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure,/one  passage  with  another : 
whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ;  you  must  catch  the  woi^s 
the  moment  they  are  uttered}  or  you  lose  them  for  ever. 

^s  But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language, 
that  speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that 
spoken  language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in 
point  of  energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes 
an  impression  on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the 
penfcal  of  any  writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture, 
which  accompany  discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  ren- 
der discourse,  when  it  is  well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and 
more  expressive,  than  the  most  accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks, 
and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind. 
They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce  impressions ;  they  operate 
on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in« 

'^  striTments  of  persuasion.  Our  sympathy  is  always  awakened  nioi*e, 
by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  his  works  in  our  closet 
Hence,  though  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere  instruction, 
yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made  by 
means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 

QUESTIONS. 


In  atteoding  to  the  order  in  which 
words  are  arran^edin  a  sentence,  what 
lie  we  find  ?  What  advantage  will  a 
consideration  of  this  difference  afford  ? 
That  we  may  coDceive  clearly  thd  na- 
ture of  this  difference,  what  is  neces- 
sary? What  must  we  iBigure  to  our- 
selves  ?  Unacquainted  with  words,  how 
would  he  proceed  ?  Having  acquired 
words,  what  one  would  he  first  utter  ? 
How  would  he  express  himself  and  for 
what  reason  ?  Of  such  an  arrangement^ 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  do  we  now 
call  this  order ;  why ;  and  how  do  we 
consider  h?  Though  not  the  most  lorrical, 
m  why  19  it  the  most  natural  order? 
what  miorht  we  therefore  conclude; 
and  accordingly,  what  4o  we  find  ? 
What  arramrement,  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, most  commonly  obtains,  and 
what  example  is  given?  What  does 
the  Latin  order  gratify?  In  the  exam- 
ple h^re  given,  of  what  must  every 
pereon  of  taste  be  sensible?  In  the 
Qveek  ana.  Roman  languas^es,  what  is 
the  most  common  arrangement?  What, 
9i>mfitimes,  requires  d  different  order ; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Sometimes, 


what  was  the  geniiH  and  Character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages  ?  What 
one  is  an  exception ;  and  what  is  said 
of  it  ?  Of  tte  prose  oompositioDs  of  mo> 
dem  languages,  what  is  remarked; 
and  what  may  that  order  be  called  ? 
How  do  they  dispose  of  the  parts  of 
their  sentences;  and  what  loHows? 
By  what  example  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated? Here,  what  have  we  present- 
ed to  us?  What  order  would  Cicero 
have  used?  How  do  these  two  cn-ders 
compare  with  each  other?  How  did 
tlie  Romans  generally  arrange  their 
words  ?  How  So  we  arrange  thorn  ?  Of 
what  does  our  arrangement  appear  to 
be  the  consequence ;  and  how  lar  ?  Of 
our  arrangement  in  poetry,  what  is  ol^ 
served?  In  what  order  do  dillerent 
modem  tongues  vary  in  this  respect  ? 
What  is  it  proper  next  to  obrferve? 
What  is  that  circumstance  ?  W^hat  is 
one  obvious  effect  of  this?  What  illns^ 
tration  of  this  remark  is  given?  By 
means  of  this  contrivance,  what  did 
the  ancients  enjoy  ?  When  were  these 
cases  of  nouns  'and  terminations  of 
veribe  dropped;  and  why?  To  wlua 


too,  what  alters  this  order;  and  what  I  only  were  they  attentive?  What  did 
efft^t  would  it  produce?  In  general/ they  not  much  regard;  what  solely 
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rtudy;  and  hence  what  ibIlowB?  Thna, 
tvhat  haa  been  shown;  and  for  what 
does  h  lay  a  foundation?  From  what 
has  been  ^id  in  this,  and  the  preceding 
lecture,  wliat  appears  evident?  In  the 
raoeeasivechan^  wiaeh  language  has 
mulergone,  what,  abo^  is  evUient?  In 
this  respect,  what  does  the  prpffress  of 
hii^e^  reremble  ?  How  is  tnis  ulustra- 
ted  ?  What  tvere  the  characteristics  of 
eariy  language,  and  to  what  have  they 
ail  gradually  given  place?  How  & 
the  modem  and  ancient  characters  of 
language  compare?  In  its  ancient 
s«ate,  to  what  was  it  most  favourable ; 
and  to  what  is  it  most  favourable  in 
its  modem?  Having  finished  his  ao- 
ooont  of  the  progreas  of  speech,  to  what 
does  ouf  author  next  proceed;  and 
what  does  he  say  of  it?  Next  to  speech, 
what  IB  the  most  useful  art  that  men 
posaesB?  As  it  is  plainly  an  improve- 
ment upcm  q^eech,  wlutt  necessarily 
fiJknvB?  Of  what  only  did  men  at  first 
think ;  and  what  did  they  afterwards 
devise  ?  Of  what  two  sorts  are  written 
characters  ?  "What  are  examples  of  the 
former;  and  of  the  latter?  What 
\vef«,  dbubtlesB,  the  first  essay  towards 
writing;  andwhr?  For  what  purposes 
would  those  methods  soon  be  employ* 
ed?  How  is  thk illustrated?  Wheredo 
we  Bad  thia  method  to  have  prevailed ; 
and  at  what  time?  The  memory  oP 
what  did  the  Mexicans  transmit  by  his- 
torical pictures?  0(  these  records,  and 
of  the  nations  who  had  no  other,  what 
18  remarked  ?  What  only  could  pic- 
tures delineate ;  and  what  could  they 
not  do  ?  To  supply,  in  some  degree, 
this  defect,  what,  in  nroceas  of  time, 
arose ;  and  how  may  tney  be  ccMisider- 
ed  ?  In  what  do  hieroglyphics  consist? 
What  examples  are  given  ?  What  ad* 
vantage  had  hierofi^yphics  over  pic- 
tures? What- did  pictures  delmeate? 
What  ^d  hieraglyphies  paint;  and 
how?  Among  the  Mexicans,  what 
were  (cnind?  Where  was  this  kind  of 
writing  most  studied,  and  brought  to  a 
i««rular  ar^?  In  hieroglyphics,  what 
was  conveyed?  B^  what  were  they 
ffovemed  in  fbrmmg  them  ?  How  is 
mis  remark  illustrated  ?  What  did  they 
Btimctimes  join  together;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given  7  Why  was  this  sort 
of  writing  enigmatical  and  confused, 
and  a  very  imperfeet  vehicle  of  know- 
ledfie  of  jiny  kind  ? 
Whou  has  it  been  imagined,  invented 


hieroglyphKs ;  atid  for  wliat  purpose  7 
How  does  it  apoear  that  this  ia  certain- 
ly  a  mistake  /  What  does  tlie  natiu^ 
of  the  invention  plainly  show  it  lohave 
been?  After  alphabetical  writing  was 
introduced  into  Egypt,  fap  what  pur- 
pose did  the  priests  still  employ  htero- 
gl3rphical  characters  ?  Who  found  hie- 
rogiyphical  writing  in  this  state ;  and 
what  was  the  consequence?  As  wri- 
ting advanced  fiom  pictures  to  hienv 
glyphic8,fii>m these  latter  to  what  did  it 
advance  ?  Where  was  this  kind  of  wri- 
ting practised  ?  What  method  did  they 
contrive  to  give  inlbrmation,  or  com- 
municate their  thouj^hts  to  one  an- 
other ?  Where  are  these  characters  at 
present  used  ?  As  the  Cliinese  have  no 
alphabet  of  letters,  howare  tlieir  words 
composed;  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  To  what  must  the  number  of 
these  characters  corresjwnd  ?  How 
many  of  thhm  are  they  said  to  have  ? 
What  time  does  it  require  to  learn  to 
read  and  to  write  them  correctly ;  and 
to  what  does  this  subject  learning  ?  In 
what  manner,  is  it  probable,  the.  Chi- 
nese proceeded  in  forming  these  cha- 
racters ?  What  reason  have  we  for  be- 
lieving this  to  have  been  the  cjipc? 
What  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing 
have  we  in  Europe ;  and  whence  did 
we  derive  it  ?  Of  these  figures,  what  is 
observed;  and  accordinsrly,  what  fbl 
lows?  As  far  as  we  have  advanced, 
what  has  not  appe(ired  ?  Of  what  wo 
have  hitherto  seen,  what  is  obeerved 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Oi 
what  did  men  at  length,  become  sensi- 
ble? How  *did  they  begin  to  consider 
that  much  advanta^,  would  be  train- 
ed ?  On  what  did  they  reflect  ?  Of  the 
same  simple  sounds,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Of  what  did  they  therefore  bethink 
themselves?  In  this  new  progress, 
what  was  the  first  step ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it?  How  was  the  number  of 
characters  in  writing  reduced  to  a 
much  smaller  compass  thun  tiie  num- 
ber of  words  in  the  lan^^afre?  Still,  of 
the  number  of  characters,  what  is  ob- 
served? At  length,  by  somr  happy 
geniuBi,  what  was  efiected?  by  being 
reduc^  to  this  simplicitv,  to  what  Wiu 
the  art  of  writin^^  brought  ?  Of  tlic  au- 
thor of  this  sublime  discovery,  what  m 
observed?  What  appears,  from  the 
books  of  Moses?  What  is  the  trailitiou 
among  the  ancients;  and  with  whom 
was  he  contemporary  ?  Of  the  Ph<pru- 
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cianflywhatk  said;  and  what  infer- 1 subject  ooiiciaded?  What  advanta^os 
eiice   follows?     In  vthat  country,  to  have  writing  above  speech?  Why  is^  it 


what  had  the  favourite  study  of  hiero- 
glyphics directed  much  attention ;  and 
01  tnem,  wiiat  is  known?  Accordingly, 
to  whom  dote  Plato  attribute  the  in- 
vention of  letteiB?  Of  what  nation  was 
Cailnius,  orif^inally  ?  How,  is  it  proba- 
ble, tliese  characters  were  introduced 
to  the  Phoenicians?  How  many  letters 
did  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus  contain ; 
and  how  were  the  rest  added  ?  What 
is  it  curious  to  observe?  Of  the  Roman 
alphabet,  what  is  said;  and  of  the 
Greek,  what  do  all  the  learned  observe  ? 
How  will  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  cha- 
racters appear  nearly  the  same?  What 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  that  they 
were  all  originally  derived  from  the 
same  source ;  and  how  was  this  inven- 
tion received?  How  were  the  letten 
orijrinally  written :  and  where  did  this 
method  obtain?  What  method  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks  ?  (K  this  me- 
thocl,  what  specimens  remain ;  and  how 
long  did  it  continue?  At  length,  what 
method  prevailed;  and  why?  What 
were  at  fuistemnloyed.fbr  purposes  of 
writing;  and  what  several  improve- 
ments succeeded?  When  was  paper) 


more  extensive;  and  why  more  per 
manent?  What  advantage  dties  it 
likewise  afford;  and  why?  But,  nl- 
tliough  these  are  the  advantages  of 
written  language,  yet  wliat  roust  we  nut 
forget?  Repeat  the  succeedin^reioarks, 
on  the  a^lvantages  of  spoken  langua^^e. 
Hence,  what  follows? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Arrangement. 

A.  The  origin  of  arrangement. 

B.  Arrangement  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages. 

c.  Arrangement  of  modem  lan- 
guages, 
^o.  Necessarily  limited. 

2.  Writing. 
Division  of  written  characters, 

▲.  Signs  of  things. 
a.  Pictures. 

6.  Hieroglyphical  charactero. 
c  Arbitrary  marks. 
B.  Signs  for  words. 

a.  The  alphabet  of  syllabtes. 
h.  Alphabetical  charactere. 
invented?  Thus,  an  account  of  what j 3.  Comparative  advantages  of  speech 
has  been  given;  and  with  what  is  the|    and  writing. 

lectuAe  Tin* 

STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage, I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar. 
The  structure  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few 
sciences  in  which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic  is  employed,  than 
in  grammar.  It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  be- 
longing to  those  rudiments  of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated 
upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth.  But  what  was  then  inculcated  before 
we  could  comprehend  its  principles,  would  abundantly  repay  our 
study  in  maturer  years  ;  and  to  the  ignorance  of  it,  must  be  attribu* 
ted  many  of  those  fundamental  defects  w^ich  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the 
principles  of  general  grammar ;  and  what  is  more  to  be  r^i^tted, 
fewer  still  have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English 
language.  While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of 
attention  to  many  able  and  ingeniotis  writers  of  that  nation,  who 
have  considered  its  construction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with 
gi^at  accuracy,  the  genius  and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  re* 
proach  of  the  country,  have  not  been  studied  with  equal  care,  oi 
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ascertained  with  the*  same  precision.  Attempts  have  been  made, 
indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  defect;  and  some  able  wri- 
ters have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  gene- 
ral, or  of  English  grammar  in  particular,  A  minute  discussion  of 
the  nieeties  of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  ob 
jeetSy  which  demand  our  attention  in  the  course  of  lectures.  But 
I  propose  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to 
this  subject,  in  observations  on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or 
language  is  composed;  remarking,  as  I  go  along,  the  peculiiirities 
of  our  own  tongue.  After  which,  I  shall  make  some,  more  particu- 
lar remarks  on  the  genius  of  the  English  languj«.ge. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts 
of  speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  langua- 
ges. There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names 
of  objects,  or  markthe  subject  of  discourse ;  other  words,  which  de- 
note t))e  qualities  of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  con- 
cerning them;  and  other  words,  which  point  out  their  connexions 
and  relations.  Hence,  substantives,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs, 
prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  mast  necessarily  be  found  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  most  simple  and  comprehensive  division  of  the  parts 
of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attributives,  and  connectives.*  Sub- 
stantives are  all  the  wordi^  which  express  the  names  of  oKects,  or 
the  subjects  of  discourse ;  attributives,  are  all  the  words  which  ex- 
press any  attribute,  propertyi  or  action  of  the  former ;  connectives, 
ai^  %vhat  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependencies, 
i^hich  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  ad- 
verbs, prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,^  is  not  very  lo- 
gical, as  might  be  easily  shown ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  ge- 
nera] term  of  nouns,  both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are 
parts  of  speech  genericallyand  essentially  distinct;  while  it  makes 
a  separate  p^  of  speech  of  participles,  which  are  no  other  than 
verbal  adjectives.  However,  as  these  are  the  terms  to  which  our 
ears  have  b^en  most  familiarized,  and,  as  an  exact  logical  division 
is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  better 
to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any  other.  ^ 

We  are  naturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substan- 
tive nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assuredly,  as 
aooii  as  men  had  got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of 

*  QpintHian  inforroi  us,  that  tbis  was  the  most  andent  division.    "  Turn  videbtt  quoi 

*  et  quae  sunt  partes  orationis.  Qaanquain  de  numero  panun  conirenK.  Vetcres 
w  cniiD,  quorum  fucrant  Aristotelee  atque  Theodictes,  verba  modo,^  et  nomtna,  et  con- 
^  vinctiones  tradidenint.  Viddicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  mate- 
**  riaai,  (quia  alteram  est  quod  loqutmur,  alteram  de  quo  loquimur)  in  convinctionibus 
"  autem  complexum  eorum  esse  judicanint ;  quas  coniunctiones  a  plerisque  dici  scio ; 
«  sed  hcec  videtur  ez  ^viho-fAs,  magis  propria  translate.  Paulatim  a  phikwophids  ac 
•■  w«^«"»j^  a  stoicis,  au^tus  est  numeras ;  ac  primftm  convnctionibiis  articuli  aijyecti ; 

*post  pnspositiones;  nominihuSy  appellatio,  deinde  pronomen ;  deinde  mistum  vcrbo 

*  Mrticipimn '  ipsu  vc^rbis,  adverbia."    Lib.  L  cap.  iv. 
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passion,  and  "began  to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  they 
would  be  under  a  necessity  of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they 
saw  around  tbem,  which,  in  grammatical  language,  is  called  the  in- 
vention of  substantive  nouns.^  And  here,  at  our  first  setting  out, 
somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual  objects  which  surround 
us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever  he  looked,  beheld 
forests  and  trees.  To  give  separate  names  to  every  oiie  of  those 
trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undertaking. 
His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him -from  the 
sun.  But  observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished 
from  this  by  peculiar  qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they 
also  agreed  and  resembled  ohe  another,  in  certain  common  quali- 
ties, such  as  springing  from  a  root,  and  bearing  branches  and  leaves, 
he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea  of  those  common  quali- 
ties, and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one  class  of  objects, 
he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experience  taught  him  to 
subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species  of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and 
the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several  quali- 
ties in  which  these  trees  agi'eed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the 
oak,  the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects ; 
each  of  which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  in-» 
dividuals.  Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  ab> 
stract,  or  general  conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  opera- 
tion of  the  mind ;  such  conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the 
very  first  formation  of  language.  For,  if  we  except  only  the  projter 
names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John,  Peter,  all  the  other  sub- 
stantive nouns  which  we  employ  iii  discourse,  are  the  names,  not 
— — ^——— ^  ... 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  amon^  all  nations,  the  first  inrented  words  were  sim- 
ple and  regular  sabstantiTC  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  diflScnlt  than  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise steps  in  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language.  Names  for  oluecU 
must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  m  the  most  early  stages  of  speech.  But,  it  is  probable,  as 
the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  has  shown, 
(vol.  i.  p.  371y  995,)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some  of  the  first  articulate  sounds 
that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  o^ 
ject ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing  some  desires  o^  fears  suited  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  business  they  had  most 
frequent  occasion  to  carry  on  ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  he.  Many 
of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  sub* 
stantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  those  attributes,  in  conjimction  with  which  they 
were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  behold  them  ;  as,  the  great  bear,  the  litt)e  hut,  the 
wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c.  Of  all  which,  the  author  produces  instances  from  «e- 
veial  of  the  American  langi*ages;  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  natural  comse 
of  the  operations  of  the  human  mind,  thus  to  begin  witli  particulars  the  most  obvious  to 
sense,  and  to  proceed,  from  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes, 
that  the  words  of  those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them, 
rude  and  short,  and  crowded  with  consonants  \  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most 
part,  long  words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

Thte  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  upon  the  natural  sotmds  which  the 
fokfl  otters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  artrculation :  and 
he  shows  this  to  hold,  io  fact,  among  most  of  the  bajbarous  Ismgaag^  which  are 
known. 
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of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or  species  of* 
objects;  as  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  however,  to 
imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity :  for,  by  wTiatever  steps 
ttm  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  Uiat,wh^i  men  have  once  ob- 
served resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally^  inclined  to 
call  all  those  which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name; 
and,  of  course,  to  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily 
observe  this  practised  by  children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  ac^ 
quiring  language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described^ 
the  notification  whicn  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect: 
for,  when  one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive 
noun^  such  as,  man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which 
man,  which  lion,  or  which  tree,  he  meant,  among  the  many  com- 
prehended under  one  name  ?  Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a 
very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying  the  individual  object  intended, 
by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the  article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from 
the  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In 
English  we  have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  a  is  more  general  and  un- 
limited ;  the  more  definite  and  special.  A  is  much  the  sdme  with 
on^,  and  marks  only  any  one  individual  of  a  species;  that  individual 
being  either  unknown  or  left  undetermined ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — 
Tht^  which  possesses  more  properly  the  force  of  the  article,  ascei^ 
tains  some  known  or  determined  individual  of  the  species;  as,  the 
lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages, 
however,  they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article, 
1 4  ^'Oi  which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article.  Me.  They 
have.no  word  which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its 
place  by  the  absence  of  their  article:  Thus, BfluriXfu^ signifies  a 
king ;  i  BotfiXfvff,  //•<•  king.  The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room 
of  it,  they  employ  pronouns;  as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the 
objects  which  they  want  to  distinguish.  ^^Noster  sermo,"  says 
Quintilian,  ^'  articulos  non  desiderat,  ideoque  in  alias  partes  ora- 
"  tionis  sparguntur.*'  This,  however,  appears  to  me  a  defect  in  the 
Latin  tongue:  as  articles  contribute  xnuch  to  the  clearness  and  pre- 
cision of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difierence  there  is  in  the 
meaning  of  the  followi|ig  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly 
nn  tlie  difierent  employment  of  the  articles;  ^  the  son  of  a  king. 
-<  The  son  of  the  king.  A  son  of  the  king's."  E^ch  of  these  three 
phrases  has  an  entirely  difierent  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain, 
because  any  one  who  understands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly 
at  first  hearing,  through  the  difierent  application  of  the  articles  a 
and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin,  ^  filius  regis,''  is  wholly  undetermined ; 
and  to  explain^  in  which  of  these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood, 
for  it  may  bear  any  of  them« «  circumlocution  of  several  words 

11 
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must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner,  ^^  are  you  a  king  ?"  '^  are  you 
*'  the  king?"  are  questions  of  quite  separate  import;  which,  how- 
ever, are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase,  "eane  tu  rex?*' 
^  thou  art  a  Inan,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  position ;  but, 
^'  .thou  art  Ihe  man,"  is  an  assertion  capa))le,  we  know,  of  striking 
terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart  These  observations  illustrate  the 
force  and  importance  of  articles:  and  at  the  same  time,  I  giadiy 
lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own 
language.  t 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three 
ftflections  belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case, 
which  require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  singulai*  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages, 
and  which  must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy 
of  language;  as  there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent 
occasion  to  express,  than  the  diflference  between  one  and  many.  ^ 
For  the  greater  facility  of  expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages, 
been  marked  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  substantive  noun ; 
as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is  commonly  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  some  other  an- 
*  cient  languages,  we  find  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual  number ;  the 
^rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted^  for,  from  separate 
terms  of  numbering  not  being  j'et  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  whicli 
men,  at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  afiection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us 
into  more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  thte 
distinction  of  tiie  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it 
can  only  find  place  in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit 
the  distinction  of  male  and  female;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged 
under  the  masculine  or  feminine  genders.  All  other  substantive 
nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians  call,  the  neuter  gender, 
which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either  sex.  But,  with 
respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  obtained  in  the 
structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  distinction 
of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, men  have,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  number  of  in- 
animate objects  also,  under  Uie  like  distinctions  of  masculine  and 
feminine.  Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tougues. 
Gladit$8f  a  sword,  for  instance, *is  masculine ;  sagittay  an  arrow,  is 
feminine ;  and  this  ainsignation  of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this 
distinctiun  of  them  into  masculine  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be 
entirely  capricious;  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  the  casual 
structure  of  the  language,  which  refers  to  a  certain  gender,  words 
of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek  and  Latin,  however,  all  ina- 
nimate objects  are  not  distributed  into  masculine  and  feminine ;  but, 
many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them  ought  to  have 
been,  under  the  neuter  gender;  as,^£m/^/iim,a  church;  siddle^  a  seat. 
But  the  genius  of  tlie  French  and  Italian  tongcues  difiers,  in  this 
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respect,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Italian* 
from  whatever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gen 
der  is  wholly  unknown,  .and  tiiat  all  their  names  of  inanimate  oh* 
jects  are  put  upon  the  s^e  footing  with  living  creatures ;  and  dis- 
tributed, without  exception,  into  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
French  have  two  articles,  the  masculine  /e,  and  ]the  feminine  la; 
and  one  orotlier  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all  substantive  nouns  in  the 
language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians  make  the  same 
universal  use  of  their  articles  tV  and  /!o,  for  the  masculine ;  and  la, 
for  the  feminine* 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pe- 
culiarity quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian  there  is  no 
neuter  gender.  In  the  English,  when  %ve  use  common  discourse^ 
all  substantive  nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are 
neuter  without  ^ception.  He,  she,  and  tV,  are  the  marks  of  the 
three  genders;  and  we  always  use  tV,  in  speaking  of  any  object 
where  there  is  no  sex,^9r  where  the  sex  is  not  known.  The  Eng- 
lish is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the  known  world  (except  the 
Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in  this  particular)  where  the 
distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically  applied  in  the 
use  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the  real  dis- 
tinctions of  male  and  female.  ^ 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English 
tongue,  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  com- 
mon discourse,  as  I  haye  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the 
proper  and  literal  distinction  of  sexes ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  lan- 
guage permits  us,  whenever  it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to 
make  Uie  names  of  inanimate  objects  masculine  or  feminine  in  a 
metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so,  we  are  understood  to  quit 
the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures  of  discourse. 

For  instance;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordi- 
nary conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex 
or  gender;  I  say,  "  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;'*  or,  "it  is  the  law  of 
*'  our  nature.''  But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone ;  if  I  seek 
to  embellish  and  animate  my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to.  virtue ;  I 
say,  "she  descends  from  heaven ;"  "she  alone  confers  true  honour 
"  upon  man  ;"  "  her  gifts  are  the  only  durable  rewards."  By  this 
means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By 
making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can  personify  any  object  tliat 
we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by  this  change  of  man- 
ner, we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the  strict  and  logical) 
to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold 
of,  and  improve;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue;  no 
other  language  possesses  it  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word 
has  one  fixed  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can. 

*  The  foDoirifi^  obtemOions  on  the  metaphorical  nac  of  gmden,  in  the  Engilih  La^- 
foagc,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harris  i  Uenncs. 
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upon  no  occasion,  be  changed ;  apr^f  for  instance,  in  Qreek,  viriuM 

in  Latin,  and  la  vertu  in  French,  are  uniformly  feminine.  She^ 
must  always  be  the  pronoun  answering  to  the  word,  whether  you 
be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  whether  you  be  using  the  style  of 
reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation :  whereas,  in  English,  we  can  ci- 
tlier  express  ourselves  with  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  giving  no 
gender  to  things  inanimate ;  or  by  giving  them  gender,  and  trana- 
forming  them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the  style  of  poetry^ 
and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose. 

It  deserves  to  be  farther  remarked  on  thi^  subject,  that,  when 
we  employ  that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex 
to  any  inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  mak- 
ing it  of  what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine ;  but  are,  in 
general,  subjected  to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  lan- 
guage has  fixed  to  that  object  The  foundation  of.that  rule  is  ima« 
gined,  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  '^  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Grammar,'^  to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or 
analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of  the  two  sexes.' 

Thus,  according  to  him,  v/e  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender 
to  those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by 
nature  strong  and  efficacious,  <^ither  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have 
a  claim  to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not  Those  again, 
he  imagines,  to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth;  which  have 
more  of  the  passive  in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  an; 
peculiarly  beautiful,  or  amiable ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  ex- 
cesses as  are  rather  feminine  than  masculine.  Upon  these  princi* 
pies  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is  always  put  in  the  masculine  gen- 
der with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine,  as  being  the  receptacle  of  the 
sun's  light  The  earth  is,  universally,  feminine.  A  ship,  a  coun* 
try,  a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine,  as  receivers,  or  containers. 
God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time,  we  make  masculine,  on 
account  of  its  mighty  efficacy ;  virtue,  feminine,  from  its  beauty  and 
its  being  the  object  of  love.  'Fortune  is  always  feminine.  Mr.  HjiP* 
ris  imagines,  that  the  re^ons  which  determine  the  gender  of  such 
capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as  well  as  the 
English.  Thitf,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  circum- 
stances, which  jeem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them  to 
principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  for- 
mation of  languages:  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  ap- 
pear  to  have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  ac- 
cording to  fixed  rjle,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things 
inanimate ;  especially  among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  dis- 
tinction pf  masculine  and  feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  substantive  nouns,  whtch,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is 
called  their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases 
signify.  In  order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that, 
after  men  had  given  names  to  external  objects,  had  particularized 
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mem  by  means  of  the  article,  and  dislinguiabed  them  by  number 
and  gender,  still  their  language  remained  extremely  imperfecti  till 
ttioy  had  devised  some  method  of  expressing  the  relations  which 
those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another.  They  would  find  it  of  lit* 
de  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river,  without  being  able, 
at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  respect  to  each 
other;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined  with,  and 
the  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  objects  bear  to  one  another, 
are  immensely  numerous ;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for  thenr 
all,  must  have  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  H  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  im- 
portant, and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence 
the  genitive,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the 
noan  itself,  together  with  those  relations  of,  to,/rofA,  wiihy  and  by; » 
the  relations  which  we*  have  the  most  frequent  occaision  to  mention.' 
The  proper  Tdea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  the  state,  or  relation  which  one. object  bears  to 
another,  denoted  by  some  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that 
object;  most  commonly  in  thefinal  letters,  and  by  some  languages, 
in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  i[iot  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  Tba 
Enelish,  French,  and  Italian,  do  not;  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  imper- 
fectly. In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  ex- 
press the  relations  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  preposi- 
tions,  which  denote  those  relation^,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object 
English  noims  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive, 
oommonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun ;  as 
when  we  say  *^Dryden's  Poems,"  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dryden. 
Our  personal  pronouns  have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the 
accusative  of  the  Latin,  /,  me;  he,  him;who^  fjohom.  There  is 
nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very  little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  lan- 
guage, which  correspondt  lo  declension  in  the  ancient  languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put  First,  Which 
of  these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declen- 
sion, or  that  by  prepositions,  was  the  ftiost  ancient  usage  fh  Ian- 
j^age?  And  next,  Which  of  them  has  the  best  effect?  Both  methods, 
it  is  plain,  are  the  same  as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form. 
For  the  significancy  of  the  Roman  language  would  not  have  been 
altered,  though  the  nouns,  like  ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provi- 
ded they  had  employed  prepositions:  and  though,  to  express  a  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  they  had  said, "  Discipulus  de  Plato,"  like  the  modern 
Italians,  in  place  of  "Discipulus  Platonis." 

Now  with  respect  to  the  antiqjity  of  cases,  although  thoy  may, 
on  first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the 
other,  of  denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  think- 
ing tfi^t  this  was  the^earlicst  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  ip 
fact,  that  declensions  and  casrs  ar^  used  in  most  o^  what  are  called 
the  mother  tongues,  or  urigii  al  ianguaii.es  as  well  as  in  the  Greek 
N 
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and  Latin.  And  a  very  natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given 
]^hy  this  usage  should  have  early  obtained.  Relations  arc  the  most 
abstract  and  metaphysical  ideas  of  any  iivhich  men  have  occasion  to 
form,  when^  they  are  considered  by  themselves,  and  separated  from 
the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any  man,  as  ha5  been  well  ob 
served  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a  distinct  account  of 
what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  qf  or  from^  when  it  stands  by  icsnif^ 
and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it.  The  fintt  nide  in* 
venters  of  language^  therefore,  would  not  for  a  long  while  arrive  at 
such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the  a^>* 
stract,  and  devising  a  ilame  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily 
conceive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object;  and  they  would 
express  their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object 
through  all  the  different  cases:  kominis,  of  a  man;  A^Tsntntyto  a  man; 
hamtney  with  a  man,  &c. 

But  though  this  metlipd  of  declension  was,  probably,  thepnly 
method  which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in 
prcgre^  of  time,  many  other  relations  lieing  observed,  besides  those 
which  are  signified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming 
more  capable  of  general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names 
were  gradually  invented  for  all  the  relations  which  occurred,  form* 
Ing  thai  part  of  speech  which  we  now  call  pr^ositiooa.  Preposi- 
tions, being  once  introduced,  they  were  found  to  be  capable  of  sup- 
plying the  place  of  cases,  by  being  prefixed  to  the  nominative  of 
the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  th«it  as  nations  were  intermixed 
by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  to  learn  and  adopt 
the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  the  use  of 
cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple  by  tlie 
Gothic  nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nomina- 
tive of  every  noun,  and  to  say,£^/  Romay  alRoma  eU  Carthago^  al 
Carthago^  than  to  remember  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  RanuBj 
Romanty  CarthaginiSy  CarUiagineniy  which  the  u^e  of  declensions 
required  in  the  ancient  nouns.  By  this{>rogress  we  can  give  a  na- 
ti^ral  account  how  nouns,  in  our  modern  tongues,  come  to  be  so  void 
of  declension:  a  progress  which  is  fully  illustrated  in  Dr.  Adam 
Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation  of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  subject.  Which  of  these 
two  methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  i^ 
no  doubt  that,  by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  Uie  structure 
of  modern  languages  more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of 
all  the  intricacy  which  arose  from  the  diflferent  forms  of  declension, 
of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer  than  five;  and  froni  all  the  ir- 
regularities in  these  several  declensions.  We  have  thereby  rendered 
our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and  less  subject  to  the 
perplexity  of  rules.  But,  though  the-  simplicity  and  ease  of  lan- 
guage be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  alsb  such 
disad vantages  attending  the  modem  method,  as  leave  the  balance, 
on  the  whole,  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiqui^. ' 
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Par,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  con^tntit  use  of  proposHioris  for 
expressing  the  relations  of  tilings,  we  hare  filled  language  with  a 
multitude  of  those  litde  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  m  eve- 
ry Sentence,  and  may  be  thought  thereby  to  hate  encumbered 
speech,  by  an  addition  of  terms;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix, 
to  hare  cnenrated  its  force.  In  the  second  place,  we  have  certamly 
rendered  the  souhd  of  language  less  agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  do- 
priTing  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which  arose  from  tlie  length 
of  words^  and  the  change  of  termination?  occasioned  by  the  cases 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  most  material 
diiadvmnta^  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by  a  similar  al- 
teration, otwhich  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  eonjuga* 
tion  of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  liberty  of  transpo* 
sition  in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  Ancient  languages 
enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formerly  observed,  the  different  ter- 
rainatiiMis,  produced  by  deelensbn  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the 
reference  of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without* 
tlie  aid  of  juxtaposition ;  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambi-  ^ 
gttity,  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  give  force  to  the  mean- 
ing, or  harmony  to  the  Bonnd.  But  now,  having  none  of  those 
marks  of  relation  inoorporatdd  with  the  words  themselves,  we  have 
no  other  way  left  us,  of  showing  what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most 
closely  connected  in  meaning,  than  that  of  placing  them  close  by 
one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  brought 
ouc  in  separate  members  and  portions;  it  is  broken  down  and  di- 
vided: whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek,  and  Roman  sentences, 
by  the  government  of  their  nouns  and  verbs,  presented  the  meaning 
2N>  interwoven  and  compounded  in  afl  its  parts,  as  to  make  us  per- 
ceive it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  as- 
certained the  relation  of  each  member  to  another;  and  all  that  ought 
to  be  connected  in  one  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression. 
Hence,  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force:  That  luj^age  of 
particles,  (a^  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are 
obliged  always  to  carry  along  witli  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebled 

aentiment.* 

^ 

*  **  The  ▼nrioiit  tcnahmtians  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb  or  noua,  ere  alwavi 
cuueehred  to  be  HMtre  i ntimateiy  connected  with  the  term  which  they  serve  to  leogtheii| 
tban  the  odlditionei,  dctAchcd,  oad  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we  are 
uliliged  to  employ  at  coniiecfives  to  our  rigntficant  words.  Our  method  give*  almrst 
the  PSfloe  exposore  to  the  ooe  ae*  to  the  other^  making  Chef  significant  paits,  sumI  thv  in- 
agaificaaC,  eafiiaHy  coiis|NCMOitt ;  theirs  much  oftener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  Amoer  inio 
tlie  latter,  at  once  preserving  their  use  and  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modem  Un- 
gaagea  may,  la  this  respect,  he  compared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  in  hs  nideist  state ; 
wfcen  the  amoa  of  the  jaaterials  emphiyed  by  the  artasaii,  coald  lie  effected  'ntlv  by  the 
help  of  those  exfemaj  aad  coarse  inplemeots,  pins,  naiU,  and  cramps.  The  ancient 
langnages  resemble  the  same  art  in  its  most  improved  state,  afier  the  invention  of  dcre- 
tail  jofaiu,  grooves,  and  mortices ;  when  thus  all  tfie  principal  junctions  are  effecied, 
by  fonaiag  properly  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  the  plec^  to  be  joined.  For, 
by  naBaos  of  these,  the  anion  of  the  party  &  rendered  closer,  while  that  by  whic.*i  thai 
aaioa  if  prodaced,  is'scarceSy  perceivable.'*  Tlie  Philosojthy  of  Riietnric,  by  Dr.  Cainp> 
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Pronouns  are  the  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
nouns;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes, 
of  nouns.  7,  thou^  hcj  she,  and  lY,  are  no  other  than  an  abridged 
way  of  naming  the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which  we  have  immedi- 
ate intercourse,  or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in 
discourse.  Accordingly,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications 
with  substantive  nouns,  of  number,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with 
respect  to  gender,  we  may  observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  as  they  are  called,  /and  thouy  do  not  appear  to  have 
had  the  distinctions  of  gender  given  them  in  any  language;  for  this 
plain  resison,  that,  as  they  always  refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to, 
each  other  when  they  speak,  their  sex  must  appear,  a^d  therefore 
needs  not  be  marked  by  a  masculine  or  feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the 
third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown,  the  distinction  of  gender 
there  becomes  necessary;  and  accordingly,  in  English,  it  hath  ail  the 
three  genders  belongihg  to  it;  he,  she,  it.  As  to  cases,  even  those 
languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive  nouns,  sometimes 
retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  readi^ 
ness  in  expressing  relations;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians  hold 
the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative;  a 
genitive,  and  accusative;  7,  mine,  me;  thou,  thine,  thee;  he,  his, 
him:  who,  whose,  whom. 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those 
pronouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and 
naming  it,  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns 
were  of  early  invention;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and 
artificial  nature.  /,  thou,  he,  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names 
peculiar  ^o  any  single  object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be 
applied  to  all  persons,  or  objects,  w:hatever,  in  certain  circumstan* 
ces.  //,  is  the  most  general  term  that  can  possil)ly  be  conceived,  aa 
it  may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  U^e  universe,  of  which  we  speak. 
At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have  this  quality,  that  in  the  cir^ 
Ciimstances  in  which  they  are  applied,  they  never  denote  more  than 
one  precise  individual ;  which  they  ascertain  and  specify,  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  iis  done  by  the  article.  So  that  pronouns  are,  at 
once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in. language. 
They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome  words  to 
the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues;  as  being  the  words  mqst 
in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality ,  such  as,  gr^at,  little,  black,  white, 
yours,  ours,  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  wonis 
which  are  teimed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages; 
and,  in  all  languages, n|}ust  have  been'very  early  invented ;  as  objects 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be 
carried  on  concerning  them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their 
difiei*ent  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  refation  to  them,  except  that  singu- 
larity which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the 
same  form  i^^en  them  with  substantive' nouns ;  being  declined,  like 
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^  them,  by  cases,  and  subjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  n  amber  and 
i  ^nder.  Hence  it  has  happened,  that  grammarians  have  made  them 
to  belong  to  the  same  part  of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  sub- 
stantive and  adjective ;  an  arrangement  founded  more  on  attention 
to  the  external  form  of  ^vords,  than  to  their  nature  and  force.  For 
adjectives  or  terrtis  of  quality,  have  not,  by  their  nature,  the  least 
resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they  never  express  any  thing 
which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself ;  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin  to  verbs,  which, 
like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  ad- 
jectives should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of 
the  form  of  substantives ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor 
cases,  nor  relations,  have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with 
mere  qualities,  such  as  eood  or  great,  soft  or  hard.  And  yet  bantLs, 
and  *magnus,  and  tenery  nave  their  singular  and  plural,  their  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  their  genitives  and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names 
of  substances,  or  persons.  But  this  can  be  accounted  for  from  the 
genius  of  those  tongues'.  They  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  consi- 
dering qualities  separately,  or  in  the  abstract.  They  made  them  a 
part,  or  appendage,  of  the  substance  which  they  served  to  distin- 
guish :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  substantive,  and  re- 
semble it  in  termination,  in  number,  and  gender,  in  order  that  the 
two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the  form 
of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  p(  a 
sentence  to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the 
relation  of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out, 
by  such  similar  circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  accord- 
ing to  the  grammatical  style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When 
I  say  in  English,  the  "  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,*'  the  juxta- 

Csition  of  the  words  prevents  all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in 
itin,  ** Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor;"  it  is  only  the  agreement,  in 
gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective  **formo8aj**  which  is  the 
first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  substantive  "  tiaror,"  which  is  the 
last  word  that  dedares  the  meaning. 


QUESTIONS, 


After  havirm^  pven  an  account  of 
the  rise  and  pro<rre&B  of  lanjniage,  to 
what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  Of  the 
utructure  of  lamruage,  and  of  its  com- 
parison with  other  sciences,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Why  is  it  ant  to  be  ph'jrhted 
by  superficial  thinkers  f  To  the  isrno- 
mnce  of  what  was  then  inculcated,, 
what  is  to  be  fattributed  ?  *  On  what 
Imve  few  authors  written  \vit}i  -philo- 
sophical accuracy;  and  what  is'  still 


more  to  be  resrretted?  How  does  the 
attention  of  the  Frencli  and  Enj^ligh 
to  this  subject  compare?  What  has 
lately  been  attemptexl ;  and  how  have 
they  eiiccce<leil  ?  What  is  not  our  au- 
tl»ors  purpose ;  and  why  not  7  Of  what 
does  he  pronn«»  topiveajrt^nonij  vjow; 
and  how?  \Vhat  is  the  fir^r  thini?  to 
he  corijsidered?  Of  the  ef*«»::1'ul  pnrts 
of  npeech  in  all  !an«niai''ps,  wiiat  isob- 
6Cr\'eJ  ?  Jlowis^  this  reniari<  ill U'tnited; 
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and  hence,  what  follows  1  What  is  the 
oioBi  simple  and  comprehensive  division 
of  the  i^arts  of  speecn?  How  are  these 
respectively  classed  ?  Of  Che  common 
grammatical  division  of  speech  into 
ei^ht  partB|  what  is  ofaservid;  and 
why?  why^  then,  will  it  be  better  to 
make  use  of  these  known  terms,  than 
of  any  others?  With  what  are  we.  na- 
turally led  to  bci^ ;  and  why  ?  What 
here  occurs;  and  why?  A  savage,  be- 
holdincr  trees  in  every  dirtM^n,  found 
what  to  be  an  impractioable  underta- 
king ?  What  was  his  first  object  ?  By 
what  was  he  led  to  form,  in  nis  mind, 
some  general  ideas  f)t*  the  conmion 
qualities  of  all  trees?  What  did  longer 
experience  teach  him?  To  what  disad- 
vantage was  he  still  subject ;  and  why  ? 
Hence,  then,  wliat  appears  evident? 
How  is  this  illustrated  f  What,  howe- 
ver, are  we  not  to  imagine ;  and  why 
not?  Where  is  this  daily  practised? 
Why  was  the  notification  which  lan- 
guage made  of  objects,  still  very  im- 
perfect ?  Here,  wlmt  useful  and  very 
curious  cmitrivance  occurs?  In  what 
does  the  force  of  the  article  consist?  In 
Emrlish^  how  many  articles  have  we  ? 
Define  them*  A,  is  much  the  same 
with  what,  and  what  does  it  mark? 
Oi*  the  article  tke^  what  is  observed  ? 
What  article,  only,  have  the  Greeks, 
and  to  what  does  it  answer?  How  do 
tliey  fiupply  the  place  of  our  article  a? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  As  the  Latins 
had  no  article,  how  did  they  supply  its 
place  ?  Why  does  this  appear  to  be  a 
defect  in  the  Latin  tongue?  How  is 
tills  illustrated?  Of  each  of  these 
phrases,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of  ^^filius 
re$ris,"  what  is  observed;  and  to  ex- 
plain in  which  of  these  senses  it  is  to  be 
understood,  what  is  necessary  ?  To  il- 
lustrate the  force  and  importance  of  the 
article,  what  furtlier  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  showing  what,  does  our  au- 
thor gladly  lay  hold  of  any  opnortuni- 
ty?  What  other  affections  belong  to 
substantive  nouns  ?  How  does  number 
distinguish  them  ?  Of  this  di^nction 
wlial  is  said ;  and  why  must  it  have 
been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of 
language  ?  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressing  it,  by  what  has  it,  In  all  lan- 
guages 4>een  marked  ?  In  what  lan- 
puajres  do  we  find  a  dual  number ;  and 
now  may  its  origin  be  accoanted  for  ? 
or  geniirr,  what  is  remarked  ?  Why 
is  it.  in  its  proper  sense,  confined  to  tlie 


names  of  living  creatnres  }  and  there- 
Core,  what  Mows?  To  what  ought 
all  other  substantive  nouns  belong; 
and  what  is  it  meant  to  imply  1  With 
respect  to  this  distributkni,  what  hsa 
obtained?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted? What  examples  are  given?  01 
this  aasignatioD  or  sex  to  inanimate 
objects,  what  is  remarked?^  Wliat  is 
observed  of  the  gender  of  inanimate 
objects  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian- 
gua^?  How  do  the  French  and 
Italian  tongues  differ  from  them  in  this 
respect?  In  the  latter,  how  is  the  gen- 
der of  nouns  designated  ?  In  the  Eng- 
lish langoage,  what  peculiarily  co- 
tains?  What  are  the  marka  of  the 
tlu'ee  genders;  and  when  is  it  used? 
In  this  respect,  what  advantage  has 
the  Rfigliah  language  over  all  otheis, 
the  Chmese  except^?  What  does  the 
genius  of  it  permit?  What  example 
of  illustration  isg^ven  ?  By  this  means, 
what  have  we  it  in  our  power  to  do; 
and  how  ?  Of  this  advantage,  what  it 
further  observed ;  and  why  i  What  in- 
stances are  mentioned?  In  English, 
how  can  we  avoid  this  difficulty? 
What  deserves  further  to  be  remarked  ? 
Where  is  the  foundation  of  this  role 
ima^^ined  to  be  laid  ?  Thus,  accordui^ 
to  hun,  to  what  substantive  nouns,  u^ed 
figuratively,  do  we  give  the  niasculii  c 
gender;  and  to  what  the  feminine? 
Upon  these  principles,  of  what  does  he 
take  notice?  What  does  Mr,  Harris 
further  imagine  ?  Why  does  this  ap- 
pear doubtful  ? 

Having  discussed  gender,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  To  un- 
derstand what  case  signifies,  what  is 
it  necessary  to  observe  ?  What  would 
they  find  of  little  use?  Of  the  relation 
which  objects  bear  to  one  another,  what 
is  observed ;  and  what  follows  ?  But, 
in  its  earliest  periods,  what  was  neces- 
sary: and  hence,  what  cases  were 
found  ?  What,  then,  is  the  proper  klea 
of  cases  in  declension?  What  evidence 
have  we  that  all  languages  do  not  agree 
in  this  mode  of  expression?  How  do 
mcxlem  toncrues  express  the  relations 
of  objects  ?  What  case  only,  have  Eng- 
lish nouns;  and  how  is  it  fbmieil? 
What,  in  our  language  answers  to  the 
accusative  casein Xatin?  What  isthenf 
not,  then,  in  our  language  ?  What  two 
questions,  therefore,  concerning  this 
subject,  may  be  put?  Of  both  metliods, 
what  is  remai'ked;  and  why?  Which 
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iT3«  fjbe  earli^  method  practised  by 
men?  Where  do  we,  in  fact,  find  that 
decleanons  and  cases  are  used  ?  What 
OHtara)  account  can  be  given,  why  this 
umge  should  have  early  obtained?. 
W&t  has  been  well  observed,  by  our 
author,  on  this  subject  ?  What  infe- 
rence, therefore,  follows?  How  would 
they  most  naturally  conceive  the  rda- 
tk  OS  of  a  thing;  and  how  would  they 
express  their  conceptions  of  it?  How 
iveVe  separate  names  invented,  to  ex- 
press the  relations  which  occurred ;  and 
what  are  they  called?  Prepositions  be- 
ing once  inU<Jduced,  how  were  they 
fomid  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the 
plaoe  of  cases;  and  hence,  what  came 
10  pass?  HoTV  is  this  illustrated?  By 
this  progreas,  of  what  can  we  give  a 
natural  account?  With  rej^ard-to'the 
other  questioD  on  this  subject,  what 
ehall  we  find?  What  effect  has  been 
produced,  by  the  abolition  of'  cases  ? 
Of  what  have  we  diserabarraased  it ; 
and  how  have  we  thereby  rendered  it  ? 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  yet 
what  dioidvantages,  in  the  first  place, 
leave  the  balance  inclining  to  the  side 
of  antiquity?  What  in.  the  second 
plaoe?  But,  in  the  third  place,  what  is 
the  most  material  disadvantage?  In 
the  ancient  tongues,  what  did  the  dif- 
ferent terminatkxiB  point  oat ;  and  how 
did  it  sofier  them  to  be  placed  ?  In  ex- 
ppesdri^  relatione  what  method  only 
nave  we  now  left  i  How  is  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  brought  out  ?  How  did 
the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
nntenccQ  express  their  meaning?  How 
was  the  relation  of  each  member  as- 
certained ;  and  hence,  what  was  pro- 
duced? What  are  pronouns?  Of  them, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  accordingly,  to 
what  are  they  subject  ?  Why  have  not 
/  and  thou  had  the  distinotionB  of  gen- 
der given  to  them  in  any  language? 
Why  IB  the  distinction  of  gender  neces- 
sary in  the  third  person  ?  Of  the  cases  of 


pranaan8,whati8remarki*d?InEnglisii.  % 
what  cases  have  pronouns  V  Ho^'^  is  ii 
probable  the  plsces  of  pronouns  were 
suppliea,  in  the  firststage  ol  speecli ;  aiut 
why  ?  Of/,  tlunif  he^  and  it,  what  is  to  be 
observed?  Of  t^  what  is  remarked;  and 
irhy?  What  oUier  quality  have  tliese 
prmouns;  so  that  what  follows?  Why 
are  they  troublesome  to  tlie  learner?  Ol 
adjectives,  what  is  remarked?  Where 
are  they  found;  and  wliy  must  they 
have  been  early  invented  f  What,  only. 
is  to  be  observed,  in  relation  to  tliem  f 
Hence,  what  has  happened;  and  on 
what  is  this  arrangement  foimded  \ 
yfhy  have  not  adjectives  the  least  re- 
semblance to  sub^antive  nouns?  To 
what  are  they  more  akin  ?  What  may, 
at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and 
tantastjc ;  and  whv  ?  How  can  this  be 
accounted  for?  What  did  they  avoid ; 
and  what,  did  they  make  tliem?  On 
what  did  thev  make  the  adjective  de- 
pend; and  why?  What  did  the  liberty 
of  transpositbn  require,  and  for  what 
reason  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 


'  ANALYSIS. 

The  parts  of  Speech. 

1.  Articles. 

A.  The  indefinite  article. 

B.  The  definite  article. 

c.  The  importance  of  the  article 
illustrated. 

2.  Su  istantive  nouns. 

A.  Number. 
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b.  Its  variationa 

fa.)  By  deelenskm. 
b.)  By  prepositwns. 

3,  ProDounsL 

A.  Their  origin. 

4.  Adjectives. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  tbat  are  called  attributive,  indeed, 
of  all  tbe  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It 
ia  chiefly  in  this  part  of  ^speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  meta- 
phy^c  of  language  appears  ;  and,  therefbre,  in  examining  tbe  na- 
ture aifd  difTerent  vanations  of  the  yerb^  there  m^ht  be  room  foi' 
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ample  discussion.  But  as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  dis- 
cAissioQS,  when  tiiey  are  pursued  far,  become  intricate  and  obscure, 
I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer  on  this  subject  than  seems  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  thai  it 
expitssses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  8n?^e  person  or  thing. 
But  it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language, 
there  are  no  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once;  the  attribute 
of  some  substantive,  an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and 
time.  Thus,  when  I  say,  ^  the  sun  shiiieth;'  shining  is  the  attribute 
ascribed  to  the  sun;  the  present  time  is  marked;  and  an  affirmation 
is  included,  that  this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  tnat  time,  to 
the  sun.  The  participle  ^  shining,^  is  merely  an  adj^tive,  which 
denotes  an  attribute  or  property,  and  also  expresses  time;  but  car- 
ries no-affirniation.  The  Infinitive  mood,  ^  to  shine,'  may  be  called 
the  name  of  the  verb;  it  carries  neither  time  nor  affirmation ;  but 
simply  exprenses  that  attribute,  action,  or  state  of  things,  which  is  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and  tenses.  Hence  the  infinitive 
often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  substantive  noun;  and  both  in 
English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed  as  such.  As,  *  scire 
tuum  nihil  est'  <  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.'  And,  in 
English,  in  the  same  manner:  ^To  write  well  is  difficult;  ta  speak 
eloquently  is  still  more  difficult'  But  as,  throMgh  all  tlie  oth^r  ten- 
ses and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is.  essential  to  them ;  ^  the 
Sim  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  mo;>t  conspicuous 
power.  Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  propostttor.. 
without  a  verb  either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we 
speak,  we  always  mean  to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not ;  and  the 
word  whtch  carries  this  assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From 
this  sort  of  eminence  belonging  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  re- 
ceived its  name,  verb,  from  the  Latin  ver^m,  or  thetocfrdj  by  way  of 
distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech, 
must  have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  language;  though,  indeed,  it  must*  have  been  the  wdrk  of 
long  time,  to  rear  Item. up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure 
which  they  now  possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has 
suggested,  that  the  radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  ip  most  Ian* 
guages,  would  be,  what  we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  <  It  rains; 
it  thunders;  it  is  light;  it  is  agreeable;'  and  the  like;  as  this  is  the 
very  simplest  form  of  the  verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of 
an  event,  or  of  a  state  of  things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were 
invented,  such  verbs  became  personal,  and  were  branched  out  into 
oil  Uie  variety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  die  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  disttnr- 
tions  of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show 
the  admirable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We 
tliink  commonly  of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time. 
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into  the  past^  tfte  present,  and  the  fbture;  and  we  might  imagine, 
that  if  rerbs  hod  been  so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no 
more  was  needful.  But  language  proceeds  with  much  greatei  subtilty. 
It  splits  time  into  its  seyeral  moments.  It  considers  time  as  never 
standing  still,  but  always  flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  per- 
fectly completed ;  and  things  future,  as  more  or  less  remote,  by  differ- 
ent gradations.    Hence  the  great  variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 
point,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  « I  write,  or,  I  am  writing;  scribo,^* 
But  it  is  Hot  so  with  the  past  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it 
bath  two  OP  three  tenses  to  express  the  ^varieties  of  it  Ours  hath* 
no  fewer  than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  un- 
finished ;  which  makes  the  imperfect  tense,  "  I  was  writing,  acrihe- 
ham?*  2.  As  just  now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect 
tense,  which,  in  English,  is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  aux- 
iliary verb,  "  I  have  written."  ^.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished 
some  time  ago ;  the  particular  time  left  indefinite.  <<  I  wrote,  scrip- 
«;"  which  may  either  signify,  "I  wrote  yesterday,  or,  I  wrote  a 
twelvemonth  ago."  This  is  what  grammarians  call  an  aorist,  or  in- 
definite past  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  before  a.omething 
else,  which  is  also  past  This  is  the  plusquampeifect  ^'  I  had  writ- 
ten; scripseram.     I  had  written  before  I  received  his  letter." 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage 
over  the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  p^^t  time. 
They  have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an 
action  just  now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  tifne 
ago.  In  both  these  cases  they  must  say,  **scripsi.'*  Though  there 
be  a  manifest  difierence  in  the  tenses,  which  our  language,  express- 
es, by  this  variation,  "  I  have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now 
finished  writing;  and,  *'I  wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time, 
since  which,  other  things  have  intervened.  This  difierence  the 
Romans  have  no  tense  to  express ;  and,  therefore,  can  only  do  it  by 
a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  the  future  time  are  two ;  a  simple  or  inde^ 
finite  future;  'I  shall  write;  acribam;'  and  a  future,  relating  to 
something  else,  whichis  also  future.  ^  I  shall  have  written ;  scrip* 
stro.^    I  shall  have  written  before  he  arrives  * 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  times,  verbs  admit  the 
distinction  of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive ; 
according  as  the  aflSrmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  some- 
thing tliat  is  sufiered;  ^I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit,  also, 
the  distinction  of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirma- 
tion, whether  active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indica- 
tive mood,  for  inMince,  simply  declares  a  proposition,  '  I  write ;  I 
have  written ;'  tlie  imperative  requires,  commands,  tlircatens, '  write 
thou;  let  him  write.'    The  subjunctive  expresses  the  proposition 

*  On  the  tenses  of  the  rerbs,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consulted,  by  such  as  de- 
mt  to  see  them  scrutinized  with  metaphysical  accuracy ;  and  also  the  Treatise  on  tli« 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Languafe,  vol.  ti.  p.  125. 

o 
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under  tiie  tbrm  of  a  condition,  or  in  subordination  to  aome  other 
thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made,  ^  I  might  write,  I  couici  write, 
I  should  write,  if  tke  case  were  so  and  so.'  This  manner  of  ex- 
pressing an  affirmation, ,  under  so  many  different  forms,  together 
also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  ihau,  and  he,  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so 
great  a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Con- 
iider  only,  how  many  Uiings  are  denoted  by  this  single  JLatin  word 
'  atnavissem,  I  would  have  loved/  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  M.' 
Secondly,  An  attribute  or  action  of  tliat  person,  '  loving.'  Third- 
ly, An  affirmation  concerning  that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past 
time  denoted  in  that  affirmation, '  have  loved :'  and,  Fifthly,  A  con- 
dition, on  which  the  action  is  suspended,  ^  w^uld  have  loved.'  It 
appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words  of  this  complex  import, 
and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure,  are  to  be  found, 
as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all 
these  varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Con- 
jugation is  esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which,by  vary- 
ing either  the  termination  or^the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb, express 
the  greatest  number  of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of 
ituxiiiary  words.  In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have 
few  tenses,  or  expressions  of  time ;  but  then  their  modes  are  so  con- 
trived as  to  express  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations. 
In  the  Hebrew,  for  instance,  they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the 
help  of  any  auxiliary,  not  only  *  I  have  taught,'  but,  ^  I  have  taught 
exactly*  or  often ;  I  have  been  commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught 
myself'  The  Greek,  which  is  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  ki\own 
tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all  the  tenses  and  moods. 
The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more  imperfect ;  es- 
pecially in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  tenses  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  ^  sum.' 

In  all  thf^  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defec- 
tive. They  admit  few  varieties  in  tlie  termination  of  the  verb  it- 
self;  but  have  almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs, 
tiiroughout  all  the  moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Lan- 
guage has  undergone  a  change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to 
that  which  I  showed  in  the  last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect 
to  declension.  As  prepositions,  prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded 
the  use  of  cases;  so  the  two  great  auxiliary  verbs,  to  have,  and  to 
be,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use  in  English,  do,  shall, 
will,  may,  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  supersede,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  di  fferent  terminations  of  moods  and  tensea,  wliich  form- 
ed the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owmg  to  the  same  cause,  and 
will  be  easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  ob- 
served. The  auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  very 
general  and  abstiact  nature.  They  imply  the  different  modifications 
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of  simple  existence,  considered  alone,  and  without  reference  to  any 
particular  thing.  In  the  early  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them 
would  be  incorporated,  with  every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses 
and  moods,  long  before  words  were  invented  for  denoting  such 
abstract  conceptions  of  existence,  alone,  and  by  themselves.  But 
ifler  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the  progress  of  language,  to 
be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and  moods  given  to  them 
like  other  verbs;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  in  their  nature 
t  he  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb,  they  might, 
by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of  tlie 
verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence, 
as  tlie  modem  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient, 
this  method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such 
words,  for  instance,  as  am^  was,  have,  shall,  being  once  familiar,  it 
appeared  more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever;  as,  lam 
laoed;  Iwasioved;  I  have  loved;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of 
terminations  which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs, 
arnar,  afnabar,amavi,fyc.  Twoor  three  varieties  onlyin  the  termi- 
•nation  of  the  verb,  were  retained,  as,  love,  loved,  loving;  and  all  the 
-rest  were  dropt  The  consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was 
tl^e  'same  as  that  of  abolishing  declensions.  It  rendered  language 
more  simple  and  easy  in  its  structure ;  but  withal,  more  prolix,  and 
less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that  seemed  most  necessary  to  be 
observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  tlie  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous 
class  of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head 
of  attributives;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circum- 
stance of  an  action  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  ohler, 
degree,  and  the  other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to 
specify.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,*no  j^ore  than  an  abridged  mode 
of  speech,  expressing,  by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocu- 
tion, be  resolved  into  two  or  more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts 
of  speech.  '  Exceedingly,'  for  instance,  is  the  same  as  Mn  a  high' 
degree;*  *  bravely/  the  same  as,  *with  bravery  or  valour;*  *here,* 
the  same  as,  <in  this  place;'  < often,  and  seldom,'  the  same  as,  <for 
many  and  for  few  times,'  and  so  of  the  rest  Hence,  adverbs  may 
be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  introduction  into  the 
system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words;  and  accordingly, 
Ihe  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  6ther  wwds  formerly  es- 
tablished in  the  language.  ' 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  dis- 
course than  the  greatest  part  of  adverbs.  They  form  tluit  class  of 
words,  called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  lan- 
guage ;  serving  to  express  the  relations  which  things  bear  to  one 
another,  their  mutual  influence,  dependencies,  and  coherence; 
thereby  joining  words  together  into  intelligible  and  significant  pro- 
positions. Conjun):tions  are  generally  employed  for  connecting  sen- 
tences, or  members  of  sentences ;  as,  and,  because,  although^  and 
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ihe  like.  Prepositions  are  employjed  for  connecting  words  by  show- 
ing the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to  another ;  as,  qf^ 
jfromj  iOf  abovej  beloWy  fyc.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had  occasion  to 
speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of  sub- 
stantive nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must 
be  of  the  greatest  use  in  speech ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations 
and  transitions  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another. 
*  They  are  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning,  Which  is  no  other  thing 
than  the  connexion  of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among 
barbarous  nations,  and  in  the  rode  uncivilized  a^es  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  these  words  might  be  small,  it  must  always  have  increased, 
as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts  of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The 
more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by  science,  and  the  more  perfect 
tlieir  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally  expect  that  it  will  abound 
more  with  connective  particles;  expressing  relations  of  things,  and 
transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  grosser  view.  Accord- 
ingly, no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  consequence  of 
the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In  ev^ry  lan- 
guage, much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the  pro- 
per use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
wliich  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts 
of  discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which 
chiefly  makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed 
and  loose;  which  carries  it  on  its  progress  with  a  smooth  and  even 
pace,  or  renders  its  march  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shalf  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language. 
Allow  me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and 
intricate  as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance, 
and  very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mintl. 
•  For,  if  speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  oi 
our  minds,  an  examinatioi^of  Its  structure  and  progress  cannot  but 
unfold  many  things  concernii^g  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  coiy> 
ceptions  themselves,  and  the  operations  of  our  faculties;  a  subject 
that  is  always  instructive  to  man.  ^Nequis,'  says  Quintilian,  an  au- 
thor of  excellent  judgment,  <  nequis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grarn- 
matices  elementa.  Non  quia  magnee  sit  operas  consonantes  a  vocali- 
bus  discernere,ea8que  in  sefnivocalium  numerum,  mutarumque  par- 
tiriy  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus,  apparebit  multa 
rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  aciiere  ingenia  puerilia,  sed  exercere 
altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit'*     i.  4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  Is^nguage.     In  this,  and  the 
preceding  lecture,  some  observations  have  alrefldy  been  made  on  its 

*  "  Let  no  man  despiM,  as  inconsiderable,  Uie  elements  of  grammar,  bebause  it  may 
teem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  show  the  distinctirn  l>etween  TOweU  and 
consonants,  and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes.  Bat  they  who  penetrate 
mtn  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temf  le  of  science,  wUl  there  discover  such  refinement 
and  subtilty  of  matter,  as  is  not  only  pro]:  t  to  sharpen  the  onderstaadin^  of  young 
men,  bat  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for  ihe  most  profomid  knowledge  and  erudition." 
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structure.     But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  particu* 
-   lar  in  the  examination  of  it 

The  language  which  is^  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Bri 
tain,  is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  de- 
'  rived  from  it ;  hut  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  ok 
the  first  inhabitants  of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or 
Gaelic,  common  to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country  it  appears, 
by  many  circumstances,  that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Cellie 
tongue,  which  is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  pro- 
bably, one  of  the  most  ancient  languages  in  tlie  world,  obtained  once 
in  most  of  the  western  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  and,  very  probably,  of  Spain  also ;  till, 
in  the  course  of  those  revolutions  which,  by  means  of  the  con* 
quests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and  afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations, 
changed  the  government,  speech,  and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face 
of  Europe,  this  tongue  was  gradually  obliterated  ;  and  now  subsists 
only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the  »Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are 
no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same  tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first 
inhabitants  that  we  know  of  in  our  island ;  and  continued  ,so  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450  j 
who,  having  conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them, 
but  expelled  them  from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together 
with  their  language,  into  the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were 
one  of  those  northern  nations  that  overran  -Europe;  and  their 
tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  altogether  difstinct  from 
the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  tlie  present  English  tongue.  With 
some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language,  probably,  fromn^he  same 
root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken  throughout  the 
soutjiern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William^  the  Conqueror. 
He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of  the  courts 
which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  English  which  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo«- 
.  ken  DOW,'  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman 
French,  together  with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce 
and  learning,  have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be 
clearly  traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scot- 
land,  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dia- 
lect of  the  English.  How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient 
Celtic  tongue  came  to  be  banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Sept- 
land,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into  the  Highlands  and  islands,  can- 
not be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like  revolution  was  brought 
about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost  part  of  Scotland  was 
once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nortliumberland;  or  whether  the  great  number  of  English  exiles* 
that  letreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and  upon 
other  occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language, 
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'  which  aftenvardsy  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations, 
prevailed  over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  lead  us  too  far  frohi  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is 
the  basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in 
three  different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman ;  all 
which  have  mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  num* 
ber  of  our  words,  too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These 
we  had  not  directly  from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable, 
entered  into  our  tongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French, 
which  William  the  Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had 
long  been  in  full  possession  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that 
country,  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort 
of  corrupted  Latin,  mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the 
name  of  Bomanshe :  and  as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like 
the  Saxons  in  England,  expel  the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victo* 
ries,  mingled  with  them ;  the  language  of  the  country  became  a 
compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  imported  by  these  conquerors, 
and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence,  the  French  language 
has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable  afBnity  with  the 
Latin ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin  origpin,  which 
were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  introduced  into 
our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have  since 
been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streatns,  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows, that  the  English,  like  every 
compounded  language,  must  ne^ds  be  somewhat  irregular.  ^Ve 
cannot  e^ipect  from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete 
analogy  in  structure,  which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  langua- 
ges, which  have  been  formed  in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and 
bath  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  as  I  before  showed,  it  has  but  small 
remain^  of  conjugation  or  declension  ^  and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as 
SierB  are  few.marka  in  the  words  themselves,  that  can  show  thnir 
relation  to  each  other,  or,  in  the  gi*ammatical  style,  point  out  either 
their  concordance,  or  their  government  in  the  sentence.  Our  words 
having  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions,  straggle, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not  coalesce 
80  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues* 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  Ian* 
gnage,  are  balanced  by  other  adrantagea  that  attend  it;  particularly, 
by  the  number  and  Variety  of  w^ords  with  which  such  a  langua^  is 
likely  to  be  enriched.  Few  lanmages.  are,  in  fact,  more  copious 
than  the  English.  In  all  grave  sumects  espeoially^  histbrical,  criti- 
cal, political,  and  moral,  no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain 
of  the  barrenness  of  our  tongue.  The  st'idious  reflecting  genius  of 
the  people,  has  brought  together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  «och 
sabjects,  from  ^Very  quarter.  We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of 
poetry.    Our  poetical  style  differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point 
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of  numbers  oidy,  but  in  the  very  words  themselves;  which  shows 
what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  se 
led  and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occasions.  Herciif  we  are 
infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical  language,  if  it  were 
notdistinguisfied  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to  differ  from  their 
ordinary  prqse. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  j*espect  to  the 
stronger  emotions  of  the  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power 
of  expression.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  lor  de- 
noting all  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing 
the  more  delicate  sentiipents  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fer* 
tile.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  oUrs, 
in  expressing  the  nicer  shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties 
of  manner,  temper,  and  behaviour,  whi^h  are  displayed  in  our  social 
intercourse  with  one  another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate  into 
English,  only  a  few  pages  of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will 
soon  be  sensible  of  our  deficiency  of  expression  on  these  subjects. 
Indeed,  no  language  is  so  copious  as  th^  French  for  whatever  is  deli- 
cate, gay,  and  amusing.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  con- 
versation, in  the  known  world ;  but  on  the  higher  subjects  of  com- 
position, the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed  to  excel  it  considerably* 

Langu%B  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predominant 
tincture  from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We 
must  not,  indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impres* 
sion  of  their  genius  and  manners ;  for  among  all  nations,  the  original 
stock  of  words  which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  rem.iin  as 
the  foundation  of  their  speech«throughout  many  ages,  while  their 
manners  undergo,  perhaps,  very  great  alterations.  National  charac- 
ter will,  however,  always  have  some  perceptible  influence  on  tne 
turn  of  language;  and  the  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  French,  and 
the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  English,  are  sufliciently  im- 
pressed on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  sti-ength  and  energy.  It  is,  in- 
deed, naturally  prolix,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  anfK 
auxiliary  verbs  which  we  are  obliged  constantly  to  employ ;  and  this 
prolixity  must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it  We  seldom  can  express  so 
much  by  one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in 
die  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  lesr  compact;  our 
conceptions  being  spread  out  among  mcM^e  words,  and  split,  as  it 
were,  into  more  parts,  make  a  fainter  uiipressioo  when  we  alter 
tliem.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for 
expressing  all  the  strong  emotions  of  the  mind,  and  by  ttie  liberty 
which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree  than  most  nations,  of  com- 
poandmg  words,  our  language  ma/ be  esteemed  to  possess  consider* 

*  An^r,  wnith,  puskm,  rage,  fury,  outrage,  Serceness,  tharpoets,  animosity,  cholery 
Riunitnient,  heat,  heart-burHing  v  ^  f^nae,  storm,  inflame,  be  loctDted,  la  vex,  kiMhti 
irriute,  eunge,  esaipcrate,  provoke,  fret  •,  to  be  sullen,  luurty,  hat,  itnighj  toir» 
renvisb,  lie    Flr«(»Ge  to  Greenwood*!  Qranimar. 
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able  force  of  expression;  comparatively ,  at  least,  with  the  other 
modern  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient  The  style  of 
Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that  the 
English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  acccmimodation  to 
different  styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or 
easy  and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent^ 
as  occasions  require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality 
of  great  importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend 
upon  three  things;  the  copiousness  of  a  language;  the  different  ar- 
rangements of  which  its  words  are  susceptible;  and  the  variety  and 
l>eauty  of  the  sound  of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many 
difierent  subjects.  Never  did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so 
eminently  as  the  Greek,  which  every  writer  of  genius  could  son!U>uld, 
as  to  make  the  style  perfectly  expressive  of  his  own 'manner  and  pe- 
culiar turn.  It  had  all  the  three  requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned 
lis  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It  joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety 
of  its  different  dialects;  and  thereby  readily  assumed  every  sort  of 
character  which  an  author  could  wish,  from  the  most  simple  and 
most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The  Latin,  though  a  very 
beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Greek.  It  has 
more  of  a  fixed  character  of  \tateliness  and  gravity.  It^s  always 
firm  and  masculine  in  t!we  tenour  of  its  sound;  and  is  supported  by 
a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  di* 
vest  it  wholly,  on  aify  occasion.  Among  the  modem  tongues,  the 
Italian  possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French. 
By  its  copiousness,  its  freedom  of  an^ngement,  and  this  great  beauty 
and  harmony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  sub- 
jects, either  in  prose  or  in  poetry;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the 
strong  as  well  as  the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the 
mins  of  the  ancient  Our  own  language,  though  hot  equal  to  the 
Italian  in  flexibility,  yet  is  not  destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
this  quality.  If  any  one  will  consider  the  diversity  of  style  which 
appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that  great  difference  of  manner,  for 
instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
^  that  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such  a  circle  of  ex* 
pression,  such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different  taste  of 
writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

Wh^t  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  m 
harmony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
the  sounds  of  his  owrt  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of 
not  being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  I  imagine,  there^are  evi- 
dent grounds  on  which  it  may  be  shown,  that  this  chai^  against  our 
tongue  has  been  carried  too  fer.  The  melody  of  our  versification^ 
its  power  of  supporting  poetical  numbers  without  any  assistance 
irom  rhyme,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from 
being  unmusical.  Our  verse  is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified 
and  harmonious  of  any  of  the  modern  dialects ;  unquestionably  far 
beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety,  sweetness,  and  melody.     Mi 
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Shertdsn  las  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that  we  abound  more  in  vowet 
and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages;  and  th^'^e  too,  sp  divi- 
ded into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity  in  the  quanti- 
ty of  our  syllabi^  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which  appear  so 
crowded  to  the  ^e  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not  disagree* 
able  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing;  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  oeen  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  con* 
sonants  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not 
been  attended  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  ayllables  es- 
pecially, this  letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  trans- 
formed in  to  a  jr,  which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  witli 
pleasure;  as  in  kas^these^  those j  loves, hears^  and  innumerable  more, 
where,  diough  the  letter  s  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the 
power  of  ^,  not  of  the  common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smpothnes8,.or  beau- 
ty of  sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious 
arrangements,  yet  strength  and  expressiveness,  more  4han  grace, 
form  its  character*  We  incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation 
of  our  words,  and  have  shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those  ^ 
whieh  we  borrow  from  the  Latin,  as  orator,  spectacle,  theatre,  liberty/, 
and  such  itke.  Agreeable  to  tliis,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of 
English  pronunciation,  the  throwing  the  accent  farther  back,  that  is, 
nearer  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  is  done  by  any  other  nation. 
In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  farther  back  than  the  third 
syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  antepenult^  But,  in 
English,  we  have^lnany  words  accented  on  the  fourth,  some  on  the 
fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as,  ntSmorahle,  convenieney,  ambulatory,  . 
vrSJitabieness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening  tlie 
accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and 
not  rery  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it  ' 
is  the  most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European 
dialects.  It  is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods,  n. 
and  tenses  Its  woi*ds  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their 
original  form  tha  those  of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives 
have  no  diftinctiai  of  gender,  except  what  nature  has  made,  and  but 
one  variation  in  case.  Its  adjectives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  ex- 
cept what  expresses  the  degree  of  comparison.  .  Its  verbs,  instead  of 
nmning  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient  conjugation,  suffer  no 
more  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By  the  help  of  a 
few  prepositions  ahd  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of  si gnificancy 
in  meaning  are  accomplished;  while  the  words,  for  the  most  partj 
preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  elcy 
gance,  brevity,  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  ac- 
quisition of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words 
more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 
P 
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I  agree^  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preraoe  to  hk  grammar)  in 
think ?ng,  that  the  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  occa> 
sion  its  bemg  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  aoeurfr- 
cy.     It  was  necessary  to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more 
complex  and  artificial  form,  with  greater  care.     Tne  marks  of  ge»* 
ler  and  case,  the  varieties  of  conjugation  and  declension^  the  muU 
Hplied  rule?*  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be  attended  to  in  speech.   Heme 
language  became  more  an  object  of  art     It  was  reduced  into  fonn^ 
a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  departures  from  the  strtidard 
became  conspicuous.     Whensas,  among  us,  language  is  hardly  con- 
sidered as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  '  We  take  it  for  granted, 
that  a  comp>etent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study;  and 
that  in  a  syntax  so  iTSirrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nothing 
which  demands  attention.     Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a 
loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

1  iidmit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  con- 
trol the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  cus- 
tom in  s|)eaking  and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at 
last  resoil  for  determining  every  contruvcrted  point  in  language  and 
style.  But  it  will  not  follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are 
superceded  as  useless.  In  every  language,  which  has  been  io  any 
degree  cultivated,  there  prevails  a  certain  structai^  and  analogy  of 
parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foundation  to  the  most  reputable 
usage  of  speech;  and  which,  in  all  cases,  when  usage  is  loose <»r  du- 
bious, possesses  considerable  authority.  In  every  lifUguage,  there  are 
ndes  of  sj'ntax  which  must  be  inviolably  observed  by  all  who  would 
either  write  or  speak  with  any  propt*iety.  For  syntax  is  no  other  than 
that  arrangement  of  vi'ords,  inasenterice,  which  renders  the  meaning 
of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  to  one  another,  mo6t 
clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  applied  to  our 
language.  Many  of  these  niles  arose  from  the  particular  form  of 
tlieir  language,  which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern,* 
some  the  genitive,  some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative 
case.  But,  abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always 
remembered,  that  the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are 
common  to  the  English  as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue;  and,  indeed,  be> 
\ong  equally  to  all  languages.  For  in  all  languages,  the  parts  which 
compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same;  substalntives,  adjectives, 
\erhs,  and  connecting  particles:  and  wherever  these  parts  of  speech 
are  founl,  there  ai^  certain  necessary  relations  among  them,  which 
regidate  iheir syntax,  or  the  place  which  they  ought  to  possess  ins 
sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  I^tin^  the  adjecti  »*f> 
must  by  position,  be  made  to  ac^e  with  its  substantive;  and  the 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  liecause. 
from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expi-esses  either  a  quality 
or  tii\  action,  must  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name 
uf  that  thing  whosd  quality,  or  whose  action,  it  expresses.  Two  or 
more  substantives,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the 
verbs  or  pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placerl  in  the  plura. 
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nuinber ;  otherwise,  their  cornmdn  rehitlbft  tb  these '  verbs  or  pro- 
nouns is  not  pointed  out  An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language, 
gorern  the  accusative;  that  is,  clearly  point  out-some  substantive 
noun,  88  the  ob}^tto  whidi  tt9-action  is  direetedi  A  relative  pro* 
noun  must,  in  erhj  form  of  speech,  agree  wfth  its  antecedep^  in  ' 
gender,  number,  and  person ;  "^and  conjunctions,  6v  connecting  parti- 
cles, ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods ;  that  is,  ought 
to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
sachDtber.  I 'mention  Aese,  as  a  fewexein^ifications  of  that  fun- 
damental te^rd  td  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  l^ngttage  ad  ours, 
is  absolutely  requialte  fof  writing  or  speaking  with  tLtiy  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  £nglish  language  be, 
as  it  is  OOF  own  ki^f iiage,  it  deserves  a  high  dc^greis  of  our  study  and 
attention,  both  with  i«giurd  to  the  cboioB  of  words  which  we  employ, 
and  with  regard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words 
in  a  sentence.  We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  a'hti  Romans,  in  their 
most  polished  and  flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues. 
We  Imow  how  much  stud^&th  tho^Frffineh^  and  the  Italians,  hai^e 
bestowed  upon  theirs.  Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  othcip  languages,  it  can  never  be  communicated  with  ad- 
vantage, unless  by  such  as  can  write  and  speak  their  own  language 
well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author  be  ever  so  good  and  useful,  his 
compontions  will  always  sufier  in  the  public  esteem,  if  ^is  expression 
be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At  the  same  time,  the  attain- 
ment of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an' object  which  demands  ap- 
plication and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it  merely  by 
the  ear,  oracquue  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good  authors, 
they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors,  even 
in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  purity  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  whd  are  far*  from  being  contempti- 
ble, demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  pi^eviously 
requiafee,  in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 

(tVBSTIOirS. 


Op  the  verb,  what  is  oheefved7.In 
it,  what  appears ;  aiul  therefore,  what 
folkmii  ?  Why  will  our  anthor  avoid 
dwelliiif;  km^fer  on  thii^  mibject,  than  is 
idMolutely  neebHSiy  ?  What  propeitv 
hofi  the  verb,  in  common  with  the  ad- 
jective? In  all  verbe,  what  three  thincrg 
are  implied  at  dnce  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark aiostrated?  OC  the  particle  9hu 


wjiffi  what  ierremarkod  7  What ' may ^ out?    For  what  are  the  lenses  oontri 


the  infinith'e  raood,  ta  $kme^  be  caJiod ; 
;ind  why?  Henf«,  what  res>emblance 
doRg  the  infinitive  mood  oflen  carry  ? 
What'vxampfes  are  eiveii  ?  What  is 
fhat  wtiich  chiefly  di^in^Rhes   the 


verb  fnmi  other  parts  of  speech  ?  Heiice, 
what  follows}  and  why?  What  ha& 
arisen  from  thip  sort  of  eminence? 
Why  mxftt  veii**  have  been  coeval 
With  men^  first  ottemptB  towards  the 
formation  of  ian^a^re  ?  What,  ip  it 
probable,  was  its  radical  form ;  ftiid 
why  ?  What  did  such  verbs  afterwards 
become,  and  hito  what  did  they  branch 


ved  ?  Why  murt  notice  be  taken  of 
these?  or  what  divipions  of  time  do  wp 
natimrlly  tliink  ?  Under  whpi  circum- 
f^ncen  niijjht  we  imafrine  that  no  more 
were  needtid  ?  Bin  how  does  ljin«ruajre 


•  On  this rabjcct,  tlje  reader  utiphl  to  pcrtiw*  Dr.  Lotrth'^  ^O'^  Tut'^oiliKMiou  tf  Kryrli^'h 
Grammar,  with  Critical  Nutcs;  Dr.  CarripWIl's  Philopoi»hy  ot  Khrtoric  •  and  Dr.  h"  iost- 
Vs  RuiiioeiiU  ci  Baalish  Grftaunftr. 
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proceed ;  and  into  whot  doeft  ic  split 
time?  How  does  it  consider  it;  and 
hence,  what  follows?  How  may  the 
present  be  considered  7  What  examples 
are  given?  How  many  past  tenses  are 
tguim  in  the  po(n%8t  lai^uages?  How 
many  lias  ours  1  Define  eac£  and  rave 
th^  illustrative  examples.  Here,  what 
do  we  with  pleasure,  observe  ?  What 
tense  have  tney  not?  In  both  eases, 
ivhat  must  they  say  ?  How  is  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  language  illustrated? 
Defii^  the  two  varietiesorthe  future,  and 
firive  examples  of  each.  Besides  tens^Sj 
what  other  distinction  do  verbs  admit? 
For  ^hat  are  moods  designed  ?  Define 
the  indicative,  the  imperative,  and  the 
0uhjunctive  moods;  and  give  examples 
of  euch.  What  does  this  manner  ofex- 
pressing  an  affirmation,  &c.  form? 
What  now  clearly  appears?  How  is 
this  fully  illustrated  ?  What  is  a  curi- 
ous and  remarkable  fact?  In  what 
lan^niafres  is  conjugation  esteemed  most 
perfect^  What  is  said  of  the  tenses  of 
orientul  tonirues  ?  How  is  this  deficien- 
cy BiippUed"?  What  example  is  pven  ? 
Of  the  tenses  and  moods  of  ^e  Greek 
iano^iage,  what  is  remarked  ?  Of '  the 
Latin,  what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the 
state  of  conjugation,  in  modem  Euro- 
pean toni^rues  f  In  what  do  they  admit 
few  varieties ;  and  to  what  have  they 
couRtant  recourse?  To  what  is  the 
change  which  lan^age  has  undergone 
in  conju^tion,  similar?  What  mus- 
t ration  of  this  remark  is  given  ?  How 
may  the  alteration  be  easily  under- 
stood ?  Of  the  auxihsuy  verbs,  what  is 
remarked?  What  do  they  imy)ly? 
With  what,  in  the  early  state  of  speech, 
would  their  import  be  incorporated  1 
In  what  manner  was  it  afterwards 
found  that  these  auxiliaries  might  sup- 
ply tiie  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and 
tenses  ?  Hence,  what  followed  ?  What 
examples  of  illustration  are  given? 
What  few  varieties  were  retained? 
Wliat  wab  the  consequence  of  this 
practice?  Wh»*.  effect  had  it  on  lan- 
guage ?  Whar.  are  the  remaining  parts 
of  speech  called?  Of  these,  what  are 
the  first  that  occur  ?  To  what  are  they 
redticibie :  and  why  ?  For  the  most 
part,  what  are  they;  expresFjingwhat? 
Hence,  of  them,  what  may  be  con- 
ceived ;  and  accordingly,  whence  are 
.hr»  irreiit  body  of  •them  derived  ? 
What  cIjifs  of  words  do  prep()sitions 
'.ifiiicunjugations  form  ;  and  lo  expre« 


what  relatkmfl^  ij>  they  serve?  For 
connecting  what,  are  conjunctions  ens 
ployed ;  and  what  examples  are  given  t 
In  what  manner  do  prep06itk)ns  connect 
words ;  and  what  examples  are  given « 
When  was  the  forob  of  these  spoken  of? 
From  what  is  it  evident  that  all  these 
connective  particles  must  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  speech ;  and,  therefore, 
what  fbllows  ?  As  ^  nation  improves  in 
science,  and  as  its  language  beeontfN 
miN^  peifeet,  what  may  wc  expect  ? 
Accordingly,  what  langW  oontaira 
the  greatest  quantity  of  them ;  and 
why  ?  On  what  does  much  of  the  beau- 
ty and  strength  of  every  ^angoage  de- 
pend ?  What  depends  on  the  right  or 
wronp  management  of  them  ?  Before 
he  dismisses  me  subject  of  languai^e, 
what  observation  does  our  author  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  make;  and 
why  41  How  is  this  subject  illustrated  in 
a  quotatk>n  from  Quintilian?  What 
subject  do  we  next  approach  ?  Of  the 
language  which  is  at  present  spoken 
throughout  Great  Britam,  what  is  ob- 
served? What  was  tlie  language  of 
the  first  inhabitants  of  the  imnd  ?  Oi 
this  Celtk:  tongue,  what  is  remarked, 
and  where  did  it  obtain  ?  Of  what 
countries  was  it  the  language ;  and  till 
what  period?  Where,  only,  does  it  now 
subsbt  ?  What  evidence  have  we  oi 
this?  How  long  did  this  continue  to  be 
the  language  of  tlie  idand? 

How  did  the  Saxons  treat  the  Bri- 
tons? Of  what  was  the  Saxon  tongiie 
a  dialect ;  and  of  what  did  it  lay  the 
IdondatkMi  ?  How  long  did  it  continue 
to  be  spoken  throughout  the  southern 
part  of^  the  island?  What  languafpe 
did  he  introduce?  Of  what,  then,  is  the 
English  which  is  now  spoken  a  mix- 
ture ?  What  language  is  snokm  in  the 
low  countries  of  Scotland?  For  what, 
can  we  not  easily  account  ?  What  are. 
still,  uncertain  and  oontfested  points? 
What  appears,  from  what  has  bees 
said,  to  oe  the  basis  of  our  present 
speech ;  and  how  has  it  been  imported 
among  us?  From  what  ancient  lan- 
guage are  many  o£  our  words,  ab^ 
derived ;  and  how  did  we  receive  them? 
What  evidence  have  we  of  this?  With 
what  language  has  the  French  alwi^yi 
continued  lo  have  a  very  considerable 
afiinity;  and  hence,  what  Ibllous? 
From  the  influx  of  so  maiiy  streams, 
what  naturally  follows^?  What  can 
we  not  expect  from  it  7  Why  if  ia 
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lyntax  narrow?  What  remark  fol- 
kiWA?  Uoi7  are  these  fliRadvantaires, 
ti'  tJiey  be  such,  buiaiiced?  in  what 
vMl)j«H2t  k  our  Iang*iaii:e  pai-ficularly 
fopioLis?  Huw^  has thuoeeii  produced? 
lu  what  alsf)  are  we  rieh ;  and  in  wliet 
diiBs  it  differ  from  pmee?  What  does 
ihis  shdtw  ;  and  to  what  languiige  are 
we.  ill  tiiiH  respect,  inliniiely  superior  l 
or  their  pijetioal  iang'ia^e,  what  is  re- 
marked? Where  does  our  lauguace 
thktfiy  display  ir«  power  of  expression? 
Hoiv  many  words  are  we  said  to  have 
to  lienoUi  the  varieties  of  the  passion  of 
aiiaer  ?  Ilepeat  them.  Where  is  our 
musxue  Icsis  itHtile?  In  what  does  the 
French  tongue  surpass  ours?  How 
pfvxy  any  one  be  convinced  of  this? 
For  what  is  the  French,  of  all  Ian- 
^niaires,  the  most  copious;  and  for 
what  is  it  the  happiest  languaf(e  in  the 
world  7  But  where  does  ours  excel  it  ? 
Whence  does  langua^  receive  its  pre- 
dominant feature?  What  must  we, 
liowever^  not  expect;  and  why?  What 
ividence,  however,  have  we  that  na- 
tumul  chaxacter  will  always  have  some 
i'lilaence  ou  tlie  turn  of  language? 
Fnmi  the  genius  of  our  language,  wnat 
may  it  be  expected  to  have  ?  ^To  what 
ts  its  pcolixity  owing: ;  and  what  is  its 
etiect?  How  is  thin  illustrated  1  Why 
nt:iy  our  laiurua^e  still  be  esteemed  to 
j«f»-«ae:3a  conaioerahle  force  of  expression? 
Ofwluit  is  the  style  of  Milton  a  sufficient 
prfk)f  7  What  is  a  quality  of  ^rcat  ini- 
portan<%  in  speakiniir  or  writing ;  and 
m  what  thi  %  things  does  it  ilepend  ? 
What  tonirue  must  eminently  pos^bsses 
}\\k  quality  ?  Wliat  advantages  did  it 
pniwjBpe?  What  is  the  character  of  the 
Latin  ton^e  in  this  respect?  Of  the^ 
Indian  language,  what  is  remarked  ? 
By  eonaidering  whose  style,  ma^  one 
\t^  convinced  that  our  language  is  not 
destitute  of  flexibility  ?  With  what  has 
(<tjr  lanj^iaire  been  most  taxed  ?  What 
aione  ir  sufiicient  to  prove  that  our  lan- 
guage is  Dot  unmusical  ?  Of  our  verse, 


what  is  remarked?  What  has  Mr.  She- 
ridan,  in  his  lectures,  shown  ?  Of  oar 
consonants, what  does  he  observe;  and 
why  ?  Aller  all,  what  mi^  be  adnnit- 
led  ?  To  what  do  we,  in  general,  ii»- 
cline ;  and  agreeably  to  this,  whut  is  a 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  our  pconuri* 
eiation  ?  How  does  the  English  difiei 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  in  ^^his  re- 
spect? What  is  the  general  efibct  of 
tiiis  practice  ?  What  peculiar  property  ' 
does  tlie  English  language  possess? 
Illustrate  this,  fully.  , What  opinion  of 
Dr.  L(»vth  is  here  introduced?  Why 
were  ancient  languages  an  object  of 
art?  What  do  we  tuce  for  granted; 
and  hence,  what  follows?  for  what 
are  grammatical  rules  insufficient ;  and 
what  in  tliis  case  must  be  the  stan- 
dard ?  What  will  not  folkiw  fW>ra  this ; 
and  why  ?  Why  camwt  all  the  roles  ol 
Latin  syntax  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage? Dut  what  is  always  to  be  re- 
merobered;  auid  lor  what  reason? 
How  is  this  fully  Ulustrated  ?  What  dc 
these  exemplincatioQB  show?  What 
remark  on  the  English  language  Ibl- 
lows?  How  is  this  illustrated  1  Who 
will  find  themselves  much  disappoint- 
ed ?  What  affords  a  sufficient  proof  that 
a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  n>- 
quisite? 
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LECTVRi:  X. 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  noT^  enter  on  the  con- 
nderation  of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it. 

It  13  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  styles 
The  best  clefiniticn  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  pectiliRr  manner  in  which 
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a  man  expresses  his  conceptionsi  by  means  of  languaga.  It  is  dif- 
Xerent  from  mere  language,  or  words^  The  words  which  an  author 
employs,  may  be  proper  and  faultless ;  and  his  style  may,  neverthe- 
leaSj  have  great  faults :  it  may  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected. 
Style  has  always  some  reference  to  an  aothor's  manner  of  thinking. 
It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas  which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  rise  there;  and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an 
author's  composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  se- 

Earate  the  style  from  the  sentiment.  No  wonder  these  two  should 
eso  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  nothing  else  than  that  sort  of 
expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  differ- 
ent countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of  style,  suited  to  their 
different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations  anim<ited  their 
style  witJi  the  most  strong  andiiyperbolical  figures.  The  Athenians, 
a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear,  and  neat 
The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style  florid 
and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com* 
monly  remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the 
Spaniards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to 
talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the 
characters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing 
himself:  so  difficult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one 
another.  Of  the  general  characters  of  style,  I  am  afterwards  to  dis- 
course; but  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the  more 
simple  qualities  of  it;  from  the  assemblage  of  which)  its  more  conri- 
plex  denominations^  in  a  great  measure, result 
/  All  the  qualities  of  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  hea(l5j 
[  perspicuity  and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of 
language  is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them, 
shall  most  effectually  strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to 
make.  When  both  these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accom- 
pHsh  every  purpose  for  which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  qualilj 
of  style;*  a  quality  so  essential  Ih  every  kind  of  writing,  that  for 
the  want  of  it,  nothing  can  atoite.  Without  this,  the  richest  orna- 
nrents  of  style  oniy  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead 
of  pleasing  the  reader.  This,  therefore,  must  h\  our  first  object,  to 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  understood,  ai  A  understood  with* 
"out  the  least  difficulty.  *Oratio,'  says  Quintilian,  'debet  negligcn- 
ter  quoque  audientibus  esse  aperta ;  ut  m  animum  audientis,  siciu 
,  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non  intendatur,  occurat  Quare  non 
solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  omnino  possit  non  intelligere  cu- 
randum-'t     If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much  care,  to 

***  Nobis  prima  sit  Tirtus,  perspicuitas,  prvpria  verba,  fedus  ordo,  vcMk  io  lo^gva 
d&ata  conclnsio ;  nihil  neque  desit,  ncque  superfluat.** 

^  QriRTiL.  lib.  iriii. 

t  "  Discotine  ought  always  to  be  oVvioiis,  even  to  the  most  careless  and  ne^fnr 
hearer :  so  that  the  s^nse  shall  strike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  the  sun  does  oar  eyes, 
tboagh  they  are  not  directc^l  upwards  to  it.  We  mus*  study  not  only  that  every  heani 
snajr  wpderstand  m,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  and«rstaiid  nt." 
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pttMOy  Aad  to  read  oyer  bis  sentences  a  second  limey  in  .ordei*  to 
comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long  Mankind 
are  ioo  indtilent  to  relish  so  much  labour.  They  may  prete.  xl  to  ad- 
mire tlie  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  mearing; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  tune. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man'  conceives  clearly,  that,  it  is  in  his 
pu^er,  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions, 
or  to  express  clearly  to  others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man 
to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may, 
very  excusably,  be  on  some  subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate^  but 
still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  ought  to  be  clear;  and  wherever  this  is 
the  case,  perspicuity  in  expressing  them  is  always  atUflnable.  The 
obscurity  which  reigns  ^  much  among  many  metaphysical  writei*8, 
isy  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the  indistinctness  of  their  own  con- 
ceptions. They  see  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light;  and,  of 
eouTse,can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  merely  a  sort 
of  negative  virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect  It  has  higher  merit : 
it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author^ 
we  consider  him  as  deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue 
of  searching  for  his  meanine ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ;  wh'^se  style  flows  always 
like  a  limpid  stream,  where  \ye  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  £rst,  to  single  words 
and  phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  I  begin 
with  treating  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lec- 
ture. 

Perspicuity,  considefed  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  re- 
quires these  three  qualities  in  Utiexti^ purity ypropriety^  zndprecision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminately 
for  each  other ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinc- 
tion, however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such 
words,  and  such  constructional  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage which  we  speak ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  other  languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined, 
or  used  without  proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selection  of 
iudtk  words  in  the  language,  as  the  best  and  most  established  usage 
has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by  tliem. 
It  implies  the  correct  and  ha|^y  application  of  them,  accordmg  to 
that  usage,  in  opposition  to  TuWrisms  or  low  expressijons ;  ^nd  to 
words  and  ?>hrase8,  which  would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  thai 
we  meaii  t?  c^uivey.  .  Style  may  be  pui*e,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  sti'ict- 
ly  English,  without  Scoticismsor  Gallicisms,  or  ungratnmatical  irre- 
gular expres9ions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless,  be  deficient 
in  propriety.  Tbe  words g^nay  be  ill  chosen;  not  adapted  to  tlie 
mbjedt,  nor  fully  eiyiressive  of  the  author's  seiise.  He  has  taken  all 
his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  English  Liniruage , 
bathe ha^  madehis  selection  among  these  words  unhappily,     n  heie- 
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ais,  8tTl£  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pnre;  and  where  boitk  ^ 
purity  and  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perhpicnons,  they  * 
also  render  it  graceful.     There  is  no  standard, -either  of]1*irity  or  of 
propriety,  hiit  t|ie  prnctioe  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  tlie 
coun^rj'. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous 
with  punty  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  excep- 
tions are  to  be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace. 
Poetry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coin- 
ing, or,  at  least,  new  compounding  words;  yet,  e^en  here,  this  li- 
berty should  be  used  with  a  sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innova- 
tions are  more  hazardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect.  They  a.re  apt  to 
give  style  an  affected  and  conceited  air;  and  should  never  be  ven- 
tured upon,%xcept  by  such,  whose  established  reputation  gives  them 
some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  language. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  ne- 
cessity requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages 
may  need  such  assistances ;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean 
Swift,  one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on 
using  no  words  but  such  as  were  of  native  growth :  and  his  lan« 
guage  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  pu- 
rity and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words.  At  present,  we  seem  to 
be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of  Latin  words  have, 
of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions,  they  give  an 
appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often,  also,  they 
render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native,  style,  as 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  management  of 
words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this  La- 
tinised English. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which, 
as  it  is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  me- 
rits a  full  explication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  per* 
haps,  not  commonly  formed  about  it 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymolo- 
gy of  the  word.  It  comes  from  ^  pnecidere,'  to  cut  off;  itimporla 
retrenching  all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  ex^^ 
hibtt  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses 
it  I  observed  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  quali- 
ties of  style  from  the  qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this 
instance.  For,  in  order  to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  pro- 
perly a  quality  of  style,  one  nlust  possess  a  very  considerable  de< 
gree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  in  his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  he  faulty 
in  three  respects ;  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  whieh  iim 
author  intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,. or  is  akin  to 
it ;  or,  they  n^ay  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  complete-  • 
ly ;  or,  they  may  express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he 
intends.  Precision  stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults ;  but 
chiefly  to  the  last  In  an  author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being 
free  frqm  the  two  former  faults  seems  implied.  The  words  which  he 
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jista  are  proper;  that  is,  thej  express  that  idea  which  he  intends, 
and  they  express  it  fullj;  but  to  be  precise,  signifies,  that  they  ex* 
press  that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is  nothing  in  his"  words  which 
Introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous  unseasonable  accessory, 
so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  vp,ih  the  principal  object,  and  thereby  to 
render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct  This  re- 
quires a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  ob- 
ject he  means  to  present  to  us;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it;  a  perfec- 
tion to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, above  one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  to- 
g^er,  especially  objects  among  which  the^e  is  resembla)ice  or  con- 
nexion, it  finds  itself  confused  and  embarfassed.  It  cannot  clearly 
perceive  in  what  they  a^ree,  and  in  what  they  difier.  Thus,  were 
any  object,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose 
structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  its 
trappings  to  be  taken  ofi*,  I  would  require  it  to  be  brought  before  me 
by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  foe  nothing  to  distract 
my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with  worfls.  If,  when  you  would 
inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the  principal  object;  if,  by 
unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  point  of  view, 
and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  thereby  oblige  me  to  look  on 
several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.  You  load 
the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and  collars, 
and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  resem- 
bling, and  yet  somewhat  difiering,  that  I  see  noneof  theiri  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style ;  and  is  the  proper  oppo- 
site to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  oi 
words.  Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitqde  of  words  to  make  them- 
selves understood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly ;  and  they  only 
confound  th%reader.  They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the 
precise  expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  signify ;  they  do  not, 
indeed,  conceive  their  own  meaning  very  precisely  themselves;  and 
therefore  help  it  out,  as  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which 
may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat 
nearer  to  their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  about  it, 
but  never  just  hit  the  thing-.  The  image,  as  they  set  jt  before  you,  is 
always  ^een  double;  and  no  double  image  is  distfnct.  When  an  author 
tells  me  of  his  hero's  e^mra^e  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  expression  is 
precise,  and  I  understand  it  fully.  But  if,  from  the  desire  of  multi- 
plying words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  courage  znA  fortitude;  at  the 
moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  waver. 
He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly;  but  he  is,  in  truth. 
expressing  two.  Courage  resists  ii^xxf^v]  fortitude  supports  p^in. 
The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  different;  and 
Q  14 
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being  led  to  tliink  of  bo^h  togetber^  when  only  one  of  them  should 
be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  iliy  conception  of 
the  object  indistinct 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualifi- 
ed sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precise. 
He  uses  proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement;  he  gives  you  the 
idc^  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicu 
ous:  but  the  ideas  are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind;  they  are 
loose  tind  general;  aid,  therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  preci- 
sion. All  subjects  do  not  equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient, 
ou  many  occasions,  that  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning. 
The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  familiar  kind;  and  we 
are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though  every 
word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise  and  exact 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more  clear 
and  perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  Sir 
William  Temple;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision. 
They  are  loose  and  difiuse;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  mean, 
ing  by  several, words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  ra- 
ther than  to  single  out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  clear- 
ly the  idea  which  they  have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeed, 
is  precision  the  prevailing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although 
be  is  not  so  deficient  in  this  respect  as  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's;  and  the  more  unpardonable,  because  he  is  a 
professed  philosophical  writer ;  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all 
tilings,  to  have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties 
and  great  faults ;  and,on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for 
imitation.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of 
words ;  .those  which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well 
sounding;  he  has  great  variety  of  them;  and  his  arrangement,  as 
shall  be  afterwards  shown^is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in 
precision,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to 
perpetual  affectation.  He  is  fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  pa- 
rade of  language;  he  is  never  satisfied  with  expressing  uny  thin^ 
clearly  and  simply ;  he  must  alvvays  give  it  the  dress  of  state  and 
majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions,  and  many  words  and 
phrases  employed  to  descrilie  somewhat,  that  would  have  beeu  de- 
scribed much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion  to  men 
tion  any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  liis  j>ro- 
per  name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled,  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle^  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than  the  master  critic,  the  mighty 
genius  and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master 
of  art,  and  consummate  philologist     In  the  same  way,  the  grand 

!>oetic  sire,  the  philosophical  patriarch,  and  his  di;!K^]ple  of  noble 
>irth  and  lofty  genius,  are  the  only  names  by  which  he  conde- 
scends to  distinguish  Homer,  Socrates,  and  Plato,  in  another  pas- 
sage, of  the  same  treriise.  This  method  of  distinguishing  per^oM 
is  extremely  affected;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  precision,  a>  tU'. 
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frequent,  cirtnmlocutions  he  employs  for  ail  moral  ideas;  atteiittVe, 
on  every  oce;tsion,  more  to  the  pomp  of  language,  than  to  the  clear- 
ness which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.  The  moral 
t«>,nse,  for  instance,  after  he  liad  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term; 
but,  how  V9gue  becdmes  the  idea,  when,  in  the  next  page,  he  calls 
iu  ^  That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the 
-sense  of  t'lght  and  wnong?'  Self  examination^  or  reflection  on  our 
own  conduct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease;  but  when  it  is  i^iTOugbt 
into  all  the  forms  of  ^A  man'&^ividing  himself  into  two  parties, 
becoming  a  self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself, 
forming  the  dual  number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly 
know  what  to  make  of  it  On  some  occasions,  be  so  adorns^  or  ra- 
ther loads  with  words,  the  plainest  and  simplest  propositions,  as,  it 
not  to  obscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeble  them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  examfde,,  of  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our 
mind,  as  much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a 
wound,  would  hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words 
be  pours  forth :  *  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared 
•to  us  such  as  it  really  is;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence 
any  one  good'  or  orderly  affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disor- 
derly one,  without  drawing  on,  in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  State 
whieh,at  its  height,  is  con^ssed  to  be  so  miserable;  it  would  Ihen, 
undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill,  immoral,  or  unjust  ac* 
fion,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad  and  breach, on 
the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that  execution 
already  done:  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  his  integrity, 
good  nature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater  cruelty 
towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was  poi- 
sonous, or  who,  with  his  own  hands, should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limbs,  or  body.'* 
Here,  to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  <To  remove  a  good  and 
orderly  affection,  and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one ;'  next,  it 
is,  'To  commit  an  action  that  is  ill,  immoral,  and  umust ;'  and  in  the 
next  lincf  it  is,  *To  do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good 
nature,  and  worth  f  nay,  so  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wound, 
ins  himself,  ts,  ^To  mangle,  or  wound,  his  outward  form  or  consti- 
tution, his  natural  limbs  or  body.'  Such  superfluity  of  words  i$  dis- 
gustful to  every  reader  of  correct  taste;  and  serves  no  purpose  out 
to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This  sort  of  styla  is  elegantly  • 
described  by  Quintilian:''Est  in  quibusdam  turba  inanium  verbo- 
rum,  qui  dum  communem  loquendi  morem  reformidant,  ducti  specie 
nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  eopiosa  Igquacitate  quie  dicere  voluni.'t 
Lib.  vii.  cap.  2.    - 

■  ■    ■  ' ■ I  I  ■  I    ..  

•  ChamcleruiC  .Vol.  ii.  p.  8ft. 

f' A  crowd  of  unmeaning  words  Isbroaght  together  bj  some  authors,  who,  afraid  nf 
espretsing  Uiemselvet  after  a  common  and  ordinary  annner,  and  aHnrcd  Uy  an  appear- 
ance of  splendour,  gumnind  ever/  thing  which  ihey  mean  to  i ay  with  a  certain  copteia 
loqaacity.'* 
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The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  is 
the  irjudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are 
called  synonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principaJ 
idea;  but,  ior  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they  express  it  with 
some  diversity  in  the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  ac- 
cessary idea  which  every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinction between  them.  *  Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two 
words  that  convey  precisely  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoroughly 
conversant  in  the  propriety  of  th^language,  will  always  be  able  to 
observe  something  that  distinguishes  them.  As  they  are  like  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer  can  employ  them 
to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and  to  finish 
the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  want- 
ing in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the 
bulk  of  writers  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other;  and 
to  employ  them  carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  pe- 
riod, or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signifi- 
cation were  exactly  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence  a 
certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  unwarily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  cio  two  words  we  should  more 
readily  take  to  be  synonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere,  Cicero, 
however,  has  shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt 
them.  'Quid  ergo,'  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  'tibi  commen- 
dem  eum  quern  tu  ipse  diligis?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me^ 
diiigi  solum,  verum  etiam  amariy  ob  earn  rem  tibi  hssc  scribo.'* 
Tn  the  same  manner  iutus  and  securuSy  are  words  which  we  should 
readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning  is  different.  TdiuSy  signifies 
out  of  danger;  securusy  free  from  the  dread  of  it  Seneca  has  ele- 
gantly marked  this  distinction;  'Tuta  scelera  esse  possunt,  secura 
non  possunt. 't  In  our  own  language,  very  many  instances  might  be 
given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  words  reputed  synonymous; 
and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now  point 'out  some  of 
these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  themstlves  be  of 
use;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending,  with 
care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  eve*  we  wouM 
write  with  propriety  or  precision. 

Jtusterityy  severity  ^  riffour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  ma^oer  of 
living;  severity,  of  thinking;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity, 
is  opposed  effeminacy;  to  seventy,  relaxation;  to  rigour,  clemen- 
cy. A  hermit,  is  austere  in  his  life;  a  casuist,  severe  m  his  applica- 
tion of  religion  or  law;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custom^  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action;  habits  the  actor. 
By  custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  bv 
habit,  the  effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  tne  mind  or  body. 
By  the  «ustom  of  walking  often  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  ol 
idleness. 

•  A4.FiUBiLI  lS.Bp.ir.  tBpis.97. 
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Surprised^  astonished famazed^  confounded.  I  am  suq)ri^d,tvith 
what  is  ne\y  or  unexpected ;  I  am  astomshed,  at  what  is  vast  or  greai; 
I  am  amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensibJe;  I  am  conibundcd,  bv 
vhat  is  shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist i  renounccy  quit^  leave  off.  Each  of  these  words  imply  some 
pursuit  or  object  relinquished;  but  from  different  motives.  We 
desist,  from  the  'difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  ac- 
count of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  object,  or  mirsuiL  We  quit, 
for  the  sake  of  some  other  thing  which  interests  us  more;  and  we 
leave  off,  because  we  are  weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists 
from  his  designs,  when  he  findls  the3rare  impracticable;  he  renoun- 
ces the  court,  because  be  has  been  affit)nted  by  it;  he  quits  amhitio* 
Got  study  or  retirement;  and  leaves  off  his  attendance  on  the  grea^ 
as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it 

Pride; vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  maken 
us  desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has 
done,  that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness,  disdain*  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  high  opin- 
ion we  entertain  of  ourselves;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have 
of  others. 

7b  distinguish^  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not 
to  confound  with  another  thing ;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove 
from  it  Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  a^nother,  by  their  qual- 
ities.    They  are  separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

7b  weary y  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wea- 
ries us ;  labour  fatigues  us.  I  am  weaiy  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued 
with  walking.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues  ua 
by  his  importunity. 

To  abhor y  to  detest.  To  abhor,  imports, simply,  strong  dislike ;  to 
detest,  imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in 
debt;  he  detests  treachery. 

To  invent  J  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new;  we  dis- 
cover what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  Invented  the  telescope;  Har- 
vey discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only  J  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same 
kind ;  alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only 
child,  is  one  who  has  neither  brother  nor  sister ;  a  child  alone,  is 
one  who  is  left  by  itself.  There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in -precise 
language,  betwixt  these  two  phrases,  ^  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;' 
and  ^  virtue  alone  makes-us happy.'  Virtue  only  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do  it.  Virtue  alone  makes  us  happy, 
imports,  that  virtue,  by  itself,  or  unaccompanied  with  other  advanta- 
ge), is  sufficient  to  do  it  ^ 

Entire  J  complete.  A  thing  is  entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts ; 
complete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it  A 
man  may  have  an  entire  house  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one 
complete  apartment  ^ 

Tranquillity i  peace^  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free 
from  trouble,  considered  in  itself;  peace,  the  same  situation  with 
respect  to  any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it;  calm,  with  rtguA  t» 
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a'dislurbed  situatiou  going  before^  or  followinc;  it.  A  tfood  man 
enjoys  tranquillity  in  himself;  peace,  with  others ;  and  calm,  after 
the  storm. 

•tf  difficulty y  an  obstacle.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle, 
^tops  us.  We  remove  the  otie;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally, 
the  first  expresses  somewhat  aHsing  front  the  nature  and  circum- 
stances of  the  affair  ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  from  a  forpi^^ 
cause.  Philip  found  difficulty  in  managipg  the  Athenians  from  the 
nature  of  their  dispositions;  but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  designs. 

frisdotny prudence,  Wr8dt)m,icads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is 
most  proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  impro- 
perly. A  wise  man  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success; 
a  prudent  man,  the  safest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  dangiT. 

Enoughy  suffitient.  Enough,' relates  to  the  quantity  which  one 
wishes  to  have  o^any  thing.  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to 
be  made  of  it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quan* 
tity  than  sufficient  dues.*  The  coretous  man  never  has  enough ; 
although  he  has  what  m  sufficient  for  nature. 

To  avow,  to  acknowledffCy  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  im- 
ports theaffirmationof  a  fact,but  in  very  different  circumstances.  T ) 
avow,  supposes  the  person  to  glory  in  it;  to  acknowledge,  suppose? 
a  small  degree  of  faultincs*;,  which  the  acknowledgment  compt-n- 
sates:  to  confess,  supposes  a  higher  degn^  of  crime.  A  patriot 
avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad  minister,  and  is  applauded;  a  gentle* 
man  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and  is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses 
the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  punished. 

To  remark  J  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  or-* 
der  to  remember;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order 
to  judge.  A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees;  a 
general  observes  all  the  motions  of  his  enehiy. 

Equivocal,  ambiguous:  An  equivocal  expression  is,  one  which 
has  one  sense  open,  and  do^^igned  to  be  understood ;  another  sense 
.  concealed,  and  understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  am- 
biguous eicpression  is,  one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and 
leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of  them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  express 
sion  is  used  with  an  intention  to  deceive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when 
it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  intention  not  to  give  foil  informsi* 
tion.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an  equivocal  expression ;  a 
confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones,  without  any  design. 
I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

IVithj  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  contiexion  between 
some  instrument,  or  means  oT  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who 
employs  it;  haitirith,  expresses  a  more  clos^  and  immediate  connex- 
ion ;  by^  a  more  remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword;  he 
dies  by  violence.  The  criminal  is  bound  with  ropes^  the  execit- 
tioner.^  The  proper  distinction  in  the  use  of  these  pardcfes,  is  el€^ 
pntly  marked*  m  a  passage  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland, 
when  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was  making  an  inquiry  into  the 
letimw^  whiish  his  nobles  hekitlieir  lands,  they  started  up,  and  drew 
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their  swords s  ^Ify  these/  said  they,  ^  we  atqiiired  eur  lands,  and 
with  tliese  we  will  defend  them.*  *  Bff  these  we  acquired  our  lands ;' 
bignilies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force  and  martial 
deeds^  and,  ^wiih  these  we  will  defend  them ;'  signifies  the  imme- 
diate direct  instrnment,  the  swoni  which  they  wouid  employ  in  theif 
defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  languagey  which  by  careless 
writers,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfecUy  synonymous,  and  yet 
are  not  so.  Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the 
same.  The  more  the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is 
weighed,  and  attended  to,  the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we 
speak  or  write.*  *. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that, 
in  order  to  vrrite  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially 
requisite:  one,  that  an  author's  owi^ ideas  be  clear  and  distinct;  and 
the  other,  that  we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force 
of  those  words  which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  |iere  required  ; 
labour  and  attention  still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors, 
in  our  language,  most  distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his 
writings,  we  seldom  or  never  find  vsLgae  expressions  and  synony- 
mous words  carelessly  thrown  together.  His  meaning  is  always  clear,* 
and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects  of  writ- 
ing or  discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same 
degree  of  that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endearoured  to  explain. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at 
least,  some  mensure  of  precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose 
profusion  of  words  which  imprints  no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's 
mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  on  our  guard,  lest  too 
great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects  where  it  is  not 
strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style;  lest,  from 
the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrencTi  all  copiousness  and  ' 
ornament  Some  degree  of  tliis  failing  may,  pel-haps,  be  remark- 
ed in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his 
ideas  clear  and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness, 
he  appears  to  reject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on 
some  occasions,  may  be  thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat 
bard  and  dry.  To  unite  copiousness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing 
and  graceful^  and  at  the  same  time  correct  and  exact  in  the  choice 
of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difficult 


'  lo  French  there  is  a  xwy  useful  treiUise  on  the  lubject,  the  Abb6  Girard*B  5yn^ 
wynia  Franfoites,  in  which  he  has  maile  a  large  collection  of  such  apparent  synonymrf 
ill  the  lan^age,  and  shown,  with  much  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  signiBcation. 
it  a  much  to  he  wished,  that  iioiac  such  work  were  vidertoken  for  our  tongue,  anff 
ttecuted  Vith  equal  taste  and  judgment.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  precise  and 
elegnnt  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  pemsed  with  con- 
sideFsUe  profit.  It  wiU  cucr4istora  persons  to'  weigh,  with  attention,  the  force  M 
vords;  aoi  will  muggmt  several  distmctions  betwhit  synonymous  terms  in  pur  own 
iMguige,  analogotts  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French;  and,  according- 
1^»  MvenU  cf  the  lustancen  above  given,  were  suggested  bf  the  work  of  tliis  autlwr. 
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attainments  in  writing.  Seine  kinds  of  com{>oation  may  requite 
more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  otiiers,  more  of  precision  and 
accuracy.;  nay>  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it 
may  demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.  But  we  must  study 
never  to  sacrifice,  totally,  any  oue  of  these  qualities  to  the  other ; 
anil  by  a  proper  management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  con- 
sistent, if  our  own  ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  stock 
of  words  be,  at  the  same  time,  extensive. 


ctuiiiSTioiirs. 


What  is  the  next  subject  of  conei- 
deration?  What  is  the  beast  dtfinit^ 
that  can  be  given  of  it  ?  How  does  it 
differ  from  mere  language,  or  words? 
To  what  has  it  always  some  reference? 
Of  what  is  it  a  picture ;  and  hence, 
what  follows?  Wny  is  it  no  wonder 
that  these  two  should  be  so  intimately 
connected ;  and  for  what  have  difierent 
countries  consequently  beeti  notAd? 
With  what  did  the  eastern  natiooa  ani- 
mate their  style  ?  Of  the  Athenians, 
and  their  style ;  and  of  the  Asiatics, 
and  tlieirs,  what  is  remarked?  In  what 
cfiodem  languages  are  the  same  cha- 
racteristicai  differences  to  be  seen  ?  In 
givm^  the  general  characters  of  style, 
of  what  is  it  usual  to  talk;  and  what 
are  they  ?  As  our  author  is  aflerwards 
to  discourse  of  the  general  characters 
of  style,  with  what  is  it  necessary  to 
r>egin  ?  Under  what  two  heads  may 
the  qualities  of  a  good  style  be  ranged ; 
and  why  ?  When  both  these  ends  are 
answered,  what  is  accomplished?  What 
will  be  admitted  to  be  the  fundamental 
quality  of  style;  and  what'  is  said  of 
it?  Avhat,  therefore,  must  be  our  first 
object  ?  What  writers  will  fad  to  please 
us  long ;  and  why?  What  do  authors, 
aimctimcs,  plead  as  an  excuse  for  want 
of  perspicuity  ?  Why  can  this  excuse 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted  ?  When  is 
perspicuity,  in  expressing  our  ideas, 
always  attainable  i  To  what  is  the 
olwcurity  which  so  nenerally  reigns 
^mong  metaphysical  writei-j.  to  be  at- 
tiibuted?  In  what  manner  ffo  they  see 
o?3Ject6 ;  and  wliat  is  tiie  consequence  ? 
How  is  perspksuity  to'  be  considered  ? 
Wiih  an  author  of  what  description  are 
vm  pleased  7  In  what  two  particulars 
does  the  study  of  perspicurtv  require 


attention?  When  considered  with  re- 
spect to  words  and  phrases,  what  three 
qualities  does  perspicuity  require?  Of 
purity  and  propriety  of  laoguai^  what 
IS  observed  ?  How  are  they  distrngiiish* 
ed  ?  What  does  propriety  imply  ?  How 
may  style  ht^  pure,  and  at  the  sarnc 
time  be  deficient  in  propriety  ?  But  as 
style  cannot  be  proper  without  being 
pure  also,  what  follows  ?  What  is  tii^ 
only  standard  of  purity  and  propriety  1 
Of  the  use  of  obsolete,  or  new  coined 
words,  what  is  remarked  ?  In  the  use 
of  them,  where  is  the  greatest  latitude 
admitted ;  emd  how  must  this  liberty 
be  used  ?  What  effect  are  they  apt  to 
give  to  style,  in  prose?  Of  the  intro<lue- 
tk)n  of  foreign  or  learned  words,  what 
is  observed  7  Where  may  such  assi^- 
anoe  be  needed?  On  what  did  Dean 
Swifl  value  himself;  and  of  his  lan- 
guage, what  is  remarked?  What  ift 
the  present  state  of  onr  language  ?  A 
multitude  of  what  words  have  <A'  late 
been  poured  in  upon  us ;  and  what  is 
their  effect?  What  remark  fbllows? 
what  shall  we  next  consider ;  and  why? 
Whence  may  the  exact  import  of  pro- 
cision  be  drawn;  and  what  does  it  im- 
port ?  What  was  before  observed ;  and 
why  ?  In  what  three  respects,  ma]^  the 
words  which  a  man  uses  to  exproft  hii 
ideas,  be  faulty  ?  To  which  of  the  thrne 
does  precision  chiefly  stand  opposed  ? 
When  an  author  writes  with  propriety, 
why  does  his  being  free  from  the  two 
former  faults  seem  implied  ?  But,  to  he 
precise,  signifies  what?  What  is  not 
found  in  liis  words  ?  Wliat  ^  does  tliif 
require?  From  what  may  the  use  and 
importance  of  precision  be  deduced? 
Why  can  it  not,  clearly  and  distinctl>% 
view  more  than  one  object  at  a  tiroei 
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HowiitluB  flluBtraled?  How  is  the  re- 
mark, that  the  same  is  the  case  with 
worda,  iUustrated?  What  does  this 
fonn,  and  to  what  is.it  the*  proper  op 
poaite?  From  what  does  it  ffeDenJly 
i^7  Of  feeble  wrrten^  w^Tkol^ 
Mrvea  <  Of  what  are  they  sensible  ? 
What  do  they  not  distinctly  conceive ; 
and  whet  is  the  conse(|uence?  How  is 
die  image  as  they  set  it  before  yoa  al- 
ways seen?  How  is  this  illustrated  in 
the  use  of  the  words  courage  Bind/or- 
tiiude ;  and  what  is  the  diference  be- 
tween them?  Repeat  the  succeeding 
remark.  From  what  has  been  sai^ 
what  appears  ?  How  is  this  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  All  sabjeets^  not  equally  re- 
quiring {unecisiQn,  what,  on  some  occa- 
sions, is  sufficient;  and  why?  Of  the 
nyk  of  Arohbishop  Tillotson,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  and  Mr.  Addison,  what  is 
remarked  f 

Of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in 
point  of  precision,  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  is  thi&  in  him,  the  more  un- 
paidQDsJble?  What  is  the  quality  of 
iun  style?  With  what  was  he  well 
acquainted ;  and  of  those  which  he  em- 
ploys, what  is  observed  ?  To  what  are 
his  defects  in  precisicMd  \o  be  attribu- 
ted ?  Of  what  jfl  he  excessively  fond : 
and  with  what  is  he  never  satisfied  ? 
Hence,  what  follows?  If  he  has  occa- 
sN»to  mentbn  any  person,  or  author, 
in  what  manner  does  he  do  it?  How  is 
thbiemark  illustrated?  Of tliis  method 
of  distinguishing  persons,  what  is  ob- 
wnred?  But  it  is  not  so  contrary  to  pre- 
cisioo  as  what?  What  illustrations  fol- 
low ?  On  some  occasions,  to  wjiat  ex- 
tent does  he  carry  this  affectation  ?  Jn 
the  iblk)wing  paragraph  of  the  inquiry 
concerning  virtue,  what  does  he  mean 
to  show?  Repeat  the  iMtra^-aph;  and 
also  tho  remarks  upon  it  1  Of  such  su- 
perfluity of  words,  what  is  observed? 
IteiNiat  Quintilian's  description  of  this 
aori  of  style  ?  What  is  the  great  source 
ol'a  foosestvle?  Why  are  they  called  sy- 
oonymousi  How  are  they  varied  ?  What 
will  ve  hardly  find  in  any  language  ? 
^^  l»y,  and  how,  riiay  an  accurate  writer 
always  employ  them  to  great  advan- 
tage? Cut,  in  order  to  this  end,  to  what 
niiwt  he  be  extremely  attentive  •  and 
whv?  Hence,  what  is  tlirown  over 
ilyie?  Of  synonymous  words  in  the 
Latin  language,  what  is  rema/ked; 
Knd  what  instances  are  given  ?  In  our 
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own  language,  what  might  be  given  7 
Of  the  instances  which  our  autlior  is  to 
give,  what  does  he  observe?  What  is 
uie  difference  between  autterity^  se* 
verity^  BiA  rigours  what  a  opposed  tn 
each ;  and  what  examples  of  illustra- 
tion are  given?  What  is  the  difference 
between  custom  and  habit  ?  By  them 
respectively,  what  do  we  mean ;  and 
what  illuBlration  follows?  What  is  the 
difference  between  svrprised^  asto- 
nished^ avmzed^  and  corfouncfed? 
What  do  desist,  rerumnce,  quit,  and 
leave  qff\  respectively  imply ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated  ?  What  is  the  diffe- 
rence between  pride  and  vanity ;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  On  wliat 
are  haughtiness  B.na  disdain  respec- 
tively founded  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  to  distinguish,  and  to  sepa- 
rate ;  and  how  is  this  difference  illu»- 
trated  ?  How  is  the  difference  between  * 
to  weary,  and  fo  fatigue,  illustrated  ? 
What  do  to  abhor,  and  to  detest,  re- 
spectively import;  and  what  illustra- 
tion is  given  ?  What  is  the  difference 
between  to  invent,  and  to  discover*: 
and  what  illustration  is  ^iven  ?  Wliat 
do  only  and  alone  respectively  import ; 
and  by  what  examples  is  this  difference 
illustrated  ?  There  is,  therefore,  a  diffe- 
rence in  precise  language  betwixt  what 
two  phrases ;  and  what  do  they  respec- 
tively import?  What  is  the  difference 
between  entire  and  complete ;  and 
what  illustration  follows  i  What  do 
tranquillUy,  peace,  and  calm,  respec- 
tively respect ;  and  by  what  example 
is  this  illustrated?  How  arc  a, difficulty 
and  an  obstacle  dititinguished ;  and  by 
what  example  is  this  illustrated?  What 
is  the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
prudence:  and  by  what  sentence  is 
thiR  difierence  illustrated  ?  To  what  dc  , 
enough,  and  sufficienUy.  respectively 
relate?  Hence,  what  follows;  and 
what  example  is  given  ?  What  do  to 
avow,  to  acknowledge^  and  to  confess, 
respectively  suppose:  and  wliat  illua- 
tratk)ns  are  given  ?  What  is  the  difier- 
ence between  to  remark  and  to  oo- 
serve;  and  what  illustration  is  criven? 
Distinguish  ambiguous  and  equivocal 
fully;  and  jsive  l£e  exampleii  of  illuH- 
tration.  What  connex.^n  is  expressed 
bv  the  particles  ici7/i and  ^y;  aiul  what 
illustration  follows?  Re|)ejit  Dr.  Wf^ 
bertson's  elegant  distinciion  of  tb*«H 
particles,  witli  the  significat  on  of  each. 
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Of  the  wnrdi  thus  given,  what  fa  re-|  ANALYSW. 

marked?  From  what  has  been  Baid,  Style. 

whnt  will  now  appear;  and  what  are         I.  Tlie  d^nilion  of  st3ie.  * 
they  ?  Wliat  fa  here  required ;  and  of  a.  Variationi  «f  siyle  in  diftv 

tlie  writings  of  Dean  Swifl,  what  fa  ob-  rent  naAiomb 

S.  Perroicuity. 

A.  rurity. 

B.  Propriety. 
o.  Precfakm. 

<t  A  komOtyh. 

b,  Instancfis  tiS^  defif  fancy 
in  precfaion. 
8.  Synonymous  words. 
4.  Cionchidinff  rema.ks. 


scrve<]?  To  observe  what,  had  our 
aut  h  or  before  occasion  7  What,  in  every 
sort  of  writing,  fa  a  fi^reatbeaaty?  But 
ftjrnittt^t  what  must  we  be  on  our  guardt 
To  what  only  was  Dean  Swift,  atten- 
tive ?  What  fa  the  highest  attainment 
in  writing?  What  may  different  kinds 
ol*  ronipoeition  require';  but  what  must 
we  e:tudy  never  to  sacrifice? 


LECTITRB  XI. 

STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Having  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  conadered 
its  fundamental  quality,  perspicuity.  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates 
chiefly  to  the  choice  of  woras.  Prom  words  I  proceed  to  sentences 
and  as,  in  all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and 
structure  of  sentences  is  of  the  highest  importaBce,  I  shall  treat  of 
this  fully.  Though  perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I. 
at  present,  consider  language,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this 
quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but  shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite 
for  their  grace  and  beauty :  that  I  may  bring  together,  under  one 
view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  the  oonstmction 
and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  pe riofi, 
farther,  than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  (^t 
enunciation  of  thought    Aristotle's  definition  is,  m  the  main,  a  good 

one  t    **  A«^if  tx"**  'PX*^  *■■  nXomp  Ka$*  avrvv,  nu  itryt^  ntnwtwnv :    A    fomi  Ot 

speech  which  hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of 
such  a  length  as  to  be  easily  comprehended  at  once."  This,  how- 
ever, admits  of  great  latitude.  For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consifis 
always  of  component  parts,  which  are  called  its  members ;  and  as 
these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many,  and  may  be  connect€<i 
in  several  different  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  mental  proposition, 
may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  into  two  or 
three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  connideration  of  sentences,  ts 
the  distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  len^h  of  sen- 
tences,  as  to  the  number  of  wortls,  or  the  number  of  nnrnibers^ 
which  may  enter  Into  them,  cannot  be  ascertained  bj  any  definite 
measure.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  there  may  be  an  extreme 
on  either  side.  Sentences  immoderately  long,  and  ccnaisting  of  too 
many  members,  always  transgress  some  one  or  oth^ r  of  ilie  rulea 
which  I  shall  mcifttion  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  obser\'eil  in  every  good 
sentence,  (n  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  regard  must  be  had  to 
the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent  with  too  long 
periods.     In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place,  stilly 
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however,  by  using  lon^  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  ovcrloedft 
the  reader's  ear,  «d  fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require) 
eTidendy,  more  attoition  than  shoirt  ones,  in  order  to  perceive 
clearly  the  eonnexion  of  the  several  pans,'and  to  take  in  the  whole 
at  one  view.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too 
many  short  sentences  also;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken, 
the  connexion  of  thought  weakened,  aud  tbe  memory  burdened  by 
presenting.to  it  a  hmg  succession  of  ttiiuite  objedis. 

With  regard  to  the  length  and  eooslnictton  of  sentences,  the 
French  critics  make  a  very  just  distiuction  of  style^  into  styk 
fferiodzqueuid  style  €OUpi.  The  sijfk  petiodique  it  vvhtre  the  seiv- 
teaces  are  composed  of  several  members  linked  tocetiier,  and  haog^ 
ingupon  one  another;  so  that  the  sense  of  the  wlme  is  not  brDug))^ 
out  till  ttieelose.  This  is  the  most  pompous, -musjcal,  and  orato* 
rirud  mapner  of  composing;  as  in  the  ibUowiDg^  sentence  of  Sir 
WiUiam  Temple;  *  liyou  look  about  you,  and  consider  the  lives  of 
othetsas  well  as  your  own;  if  you  think  how  few  are  born  with  ho* 
nour,and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children;  how  little  beauty 
we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many  diseases,  and  how 
much  povorty  there  is  in  the  world;  you  will  fall  down  upon  your 
knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire  so  many 
Uessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'  (Letter 
to  Lady  Essex.)  picero  abou«ids  with  sentences  constructed  after 
this  manlier. 

The  siyU  coupi  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  i^to  short  inde- 
(lendent  propositions,  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  follow- 
ing of  Mr.  Pope:  'I  confe&H  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made 
me  an  author.   I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.   I  corrected,  because 
it  was  as  pleasant  to  me  to  correct  as  to  writt^.    I  published,  because 
I  was  told,  I  might  please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'    (Pre- 
face to  hts  works.)    This  is  very  much  the  French  method  of  wri- 
ting; and  always  suits  gay  and  easy  subjects.     The  style  perio- 
diquey  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity  to  composition.  The  s/j/le 
coitpff  is  more  lively  and  striking.    According  to  the  nature  of  the 
composition,  therefore,  and  the  gcueral  character  it  ought  to  bear,  the 
one  or  other  may  be  predominant     But  in  almost  every  kind  i)f 
composition,  tlie  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.     For  the  ear  tires 
of  eitlier  of  them  when  too  long  continued:  whereas,  by  a  projM*.r 
mixture  of  longhand  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightiincss  is  Joined  witik  majesty  in  our  style.   ^  Non  sempi^r,* 
^says  Cicero,  (describing  very  expressively,  these  twodifierent  kiiuis 
of  styles,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,)  ^  non  semper  utendum  ^M 
perpcttti  tate.  etquasi  con  versione  verborum ;  sed  saepecarpenda  meiti- 
bri:*  minutioribus  oratio  cst.^*» 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  he  studied; 
not  only  in  thi^  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the 
structure  of  our  sentences  also.    A  train  of  sentences,  constructed 


*  «•  ft  b  Btn  prop«r  «lw«yt  to  employ  a  cttnthmcd  tnln%  and  «  *ort  of  regular 
Mji  oiphrnmt:  bitt  ffyteooabt  to ba alWo braktii  4owii into  smallar  uMmiMia," 
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in  the  flame  marnier^  and  with  the  same  number  of  members^  whe- 
ttfier  long  or  short,  should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another. 
However  musical  each  of  them  )nay  be,  it  has  a  better  effect  to  in- 
troduce  eVen  a  discord,  than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  o{ 
similiar  sounds:  for,  nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity. 
In  this  article  of  the  construction  and  distribution  of  his  sentences, 
Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shown  great  art  In  the  last  lecture,  I  observ- 
ed, that  l^e  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  precision  of  style  to  pomp 
of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his  whole  manner,  a 
stiffness  and  aflfectation,  which  render  him  very  unfit  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he'  was 
extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  C)iat  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intej*mix4ure  of  long  and  short  sentences,  with  variety  and 
harmony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  Engi44^  author; 
and  for  this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention.       % 

From  these  general  observations,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more 
particular  consideration  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a 
sentence  perfect  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  ol 
sentences,  that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  in  our  attentions  to  iU  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  will,  if  the 
sentences  be  constructed  in  a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner, 
it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  composed  of  such  sentences,  can  be 
read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit  Whereiy,  by  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style,  we  acquire  the  ha- 
bit of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  elegance ;  and,  if  a 
disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we  immediately 
see  where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me 
the  four  following:  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  S.  Unity.  d.Strengtlu 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at 
some  length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precisi^^.  The  least  failure  here,  the 
least  degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  sus- 
pense as  to  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest 
care :  nor  is  it  so  easy  a  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this,  as  one 
might,  at  first,  imagine.  Ambiguity  arises  from  two  causes :  either 
from  a  v\Tong  choice  of  words,  or  a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of 
the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards  perspicuity,  I  treated  fuHy  in 
the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them,  I  am  now  to  treat 
The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  exactly  the  rules  of 
grammar,  as  far- as  these  can  guide  as.  But  as  the  grammar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous  co)lpca- 

^  On  the  fltnicture  of  sentences,  Uie  ancienti  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  great  deal 
of  attention  and  care.  The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  nt^t  E^|uji»ti«r,  abouiKif 
with  obst*!  vatioBk  upon  the  choice  and  collocation  of  wonls,carTira  to  such  a  degree  ol 
nicety,  as  would  frequently  teem  to' us  minute.  The  Treatise  of  pfonysius  of  Halicwmas- 
•tM,  irt^i  rtnBwmt  ttt/Karav,  is  more  masterly ;  but  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  musical 
Mructiire  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  ^hich  the  Greek  language  afforded  much  more  as- 
sistance to  their  %iTiters,  than  our  tongue  admits.  On  the  arrangeoient  of  words  m 
English  sentences^  the  zriiith  diapt.  of  Lord  Kaims^s  ElemenU  of  Criticism^  ou^t  to 
be  consulted ;  and  also  the  2d  Tolumc  of  Dr  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rbetoric. 
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tkm  of  words,  where  there  is  no  tran^i^re^sioa  of  any  grammatictl 
rule.    The  relations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear 
to  one  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek    '- 
or  Latin,  by  means  of  ter^iination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  ])0- 
sition  in  which  they  stand.   Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangemir nt  I 
of  sentences  k,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related,  u 
should  be  placed  in  the  sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  ]M>ssible  |  \ 
90  as  to  make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not  ] 
ahvays  observed,  even  by  good  writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought  to  be.  / 
It  v(jl]  be  necessary  to  produce  some  instances,  which  will  bo^h  show 
theimportanceofthisru]e,and  make  the  applicauon  of  it  understood. 
First,  iq  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the 
signification  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them, 
there  b  often  a  good  deaJ  of  nicety.    <  By  greatness,^  says  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, in  the  Spectator,  No.  412,  <  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  oi 
any  single  object,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view.'     Here  the  • . 
place  of  the  adverb  only,  renders  it  a  limitation  of  the  following 
word  mean.     <I  do  not  only  mean.'     The  question  may  then  be 
put,  What  does  be  more  than  mean?    Had  he  placed  it  after  bulky 
still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  '  I  do  not  mean  the  btilk  only  of  any 
single  object'     For  we  might  then  ask,  What  does   he  mean 
more  than  the  bulk  ?  Is  it  the  colour  ?   Or  any  other  property  ?  Its 
proper  place,  undoubtedly,  is,  after  the  word  objtct,    ^  By  great- 
ness, I  dp  not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only ;'  for  then, 
when  we  put  the  question.  What  more  does  he  mean  ^an  the  bulk 
of  a  single  object?    The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author 
intends,  and  gives  it;  *  The  largeness  of  a  whole  view.' .  *  Theism,' 
says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  <  can  only  be  opposed  to  poly  theism,  or  athe- 
ism.'    Dbes  he  mean  that  theism  is  capablcf  of  nothing  eke,  except 
being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism?     This  is  what  his  words 
literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  oionly.   He  should 
have  said,  < Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism  or  atheism.' 
In  like  manner.  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of  Reli- 
gion,) <The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the 
emphasis,  in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty j  or  upon  at  least.  In 
the  first  case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  un*    . 
derstand  better  than  the  Romans,  liberty^  at  least,  was  one  thing, 
which  they  understood  as  well  as  we.    In  the  second  case,  they  will 
import,  that  liberly  was  understood,  cU  least  b3  well  by  them  as  by 
119 ;  meaning  that  by  them  it  was  better  understood.  _  If  this  last,  as 
1  make  no  doubt,  was  Dean  Sw4ft's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  the  sense  rendered  independentfof 
tlie  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arranging  the  words  thus:  <The 
Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least,  as  we.'     The  fact  is, 
with  respect  tosuch  adverbs,  as  />ii/y,t£'Ao//y,  at  least  ^and  the  rest  of 
that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and  emphasis  we  use 
in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their  reference,  and 
to  make  the  meaning  clear;  and  hence  we  px^quire  a  habi^  of  throv  - 
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ing  them  in  loosely  in«the  course  of  a  period.  But,  in  writing, 
ivhere  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be 
more  accurate^  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with'  the  words 
which  they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the 
first  inspection. 

Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle  of  m 
sentence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to 
divest  it  of  afll  ambiguity.  For  instance ; '  Are  these  designs,*  says 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  Dissert  on  Parties,  Dedicat  *  Are  these  designs. 
which  %ny  man,  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any 
situation,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow?'.  Here  we  aic 
left  at  a  loss,  whether  these  words,  'm  any  circvmstancesyin  any 
siitiation/  are  connected  with,  *a  man  born  in  Briton,  in  any  cir- 
cumstances, or  situation,'  or  with  that  man's  'avowinehis  designs, 
in  any  circumstances,  or  situation, into  which  he  may  be  brought?' 
'  If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended  to  be  the  mean- 
ing, the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus ;  *  Are  these 
designs,  which  any  man  who  is  born  a  Briton,  ought  to  be  ashamed 
pr  au'aid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow?'  But, 

Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition 
of  the  relative  pronouns,  tohOy  whichj  tohaty  whosej  and  of  all  those 
particles  which  express  the  connexion  of  tf)e  parts  of  speech  with 
one  another.  As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  vve 
cannot  be  too  accurate  and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  over- 
cloud the  meaning  of  the  whole  sentence;  and  even  where  the 
meaning  is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative  particles  are  out  of 
their  proper  place,  we  always  find  something  awkward  and  disjoint- 
ed in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  Spectator,  (No. 
54.)  '*This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  *was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago,  who  diil 
not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here;  but  the  con- 
struction would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circum- 
stance, 'about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  sepa- 
rate the  relative  whoj  from  its  antecedent  mir  countrymen;  in  thi^ 
way:  *  About  an  age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in 
vogue  among  our  countrymen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  ob- 
lique reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No. 
'  4 1 2,  *  We  no  where  meet  withi  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  sho^v  in 
nature,  than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  ud  of  those  different  stains  of  light, 
that  show  themselves  in  clouds  oi  a  different  situation.'  Which  is 
here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  shoWy  as  its  antecedent; 

^  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention  to  tfie 
sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer  it 

'  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself;  and,  hence, 
an  indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  TTie  following 
pa»sag3  in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  serm.  15.)  is  still 
more  censurable :  ^  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  agaiosl 
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the  accidents  «f  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothinfc  can 
protect  us  against,  but  the  good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' 

IFhichj  always  refers  grammatically  to  the  immediately  preceding 
substantive,,  which  is  here  treasures;'  and  this  would  make  not.- 
sense  of  the  whole  period.  JBvery  one  fei^ls  this  impropi  iety.  'Y\\q 
sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  '  It  is  folly  to  pretend,  by  hcaii- 
ing  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
which  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but  tlie  good  providence  of 
our  heavenly  Father/ 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift*s. 
He  is  recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons 
fully  and  distinctly.  '  Many/  says  he,  '  act  so  directly  contrary  to 
this  method,  that,  from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  thejX 
acquired  at  the  university,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner, 
•  that  they  can  hardly  read  what  they  have  written,'  He  certainly 
iloes  not  mean,  that  they  had  acquired  time  and  paper  at  the  uni- 
versity,  but  that  they  had  acquired  this  habit  there ;  and  therefore 
his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus :  ^  From  a  habit,  which  they  have 
acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  tliey  write  in 
so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  anotlier  passage,  the  ^me  author  has 
left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relat'  ve.  It 
is  in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliam>;nt,  con- 
cerning the  sacramental  test :  '  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir, 
my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here,  relating  to  this  weighty  afiair ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you 
may  securely  reckon.'  Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his 
correspondent  to  reckon  upon,  securely?  The  natural  construction 
leads  to  these  words, '  this  weighty  aSair.'  But,  as  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  make  any  sense  of  tliis,  it  is  more  probable  he  meant  that 
tlie  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely  reckoned  upon;  though 
certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arranged,  is  obscurely  ex- 
pressed. The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arranging  it  thus  : 
'Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to  this 
weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Sevcnd  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which 
I  have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood ;  that,  xx^  the 
construction  of  sentences^  one  of  the  first  thyngs  to  be  attended  to, 
is  the  marshalling  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  mo^  clearly 
mark  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ; 
particularly,  that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to 
the  words  whicli  they  are  intended  to  qualify;  that,  where  a  cir- 
cumstanee  is  thrown  m,  it  shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a 
period,  but  be  determined  by  its  place  to  one  or  other  member  of  ii ; 
aiii  tliat  every  relative  word  which  is  used,  shall  instautly  present 
its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader,  without  tlie  least  obscurity. 
1  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because  I  think  they  are  the 
most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into  sentences. 

With  Tegard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  observe,  that  obscurity 
ofien  ai-ises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them«  partu'ularly  t)f 
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the  pronoans  iofu>y  and  theyy  and  ihem^  and  theirs,  when  we  hsre 
occasion  to  refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence 
o/ Archbishop  TiUotson ;  (vol.  1.  serm.  42.)  *  Men  look  with  aaevH 
eye  upon  the  good  that  is  in  others;  and  think  that  their  repota* 
tion  obscures  them,  and  their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their 
light :  and  therefore  .they  do  what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  thevD, 
that  the  bright  shining  oftheir  virtues  may  not  obscure  them.'  This  is 
altogether  careless  writing.  It  renders  style  often  obscure,  alwayseaiv 
bairossed  and  inelegant  When  we  find  tliese  personal  pronouns 
crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have  often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw 
tlie  whole  sentence  into  some  other  form,  which  may  avoid  those 
frequent  references  to  persons  who  have  before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  un  some 
Tustances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement.  A  man, 
he  tells  us,  ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  his 
dp^th, '  Statuam  auream  hastam  tenentem;'  upon  which  arose  adts^ 
pute  at  law,  whether  the  whole  statue,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be 
of  gold  ?  The  sarte  author  observes,  very  properly,  tliat  a  sentenee 
rs  always  faulty,  when  the  collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous, 
though  the  $ense  can  be  gathered;  If  any  one  should  say,  ^  Chr&* 
metem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is  ambiguous,  both  in  sen^e 
and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave  the  blow.  But  if 
this  expression  were  used,  ^  Se  vidisse  hominem  Hbrum  scribentem/ 
although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  QOintilian  insists  that  the  ar* 
rangement  is  wrong.  ^Nam,'  says  he,  'etiamsi  libnmi  ab  homine 
scribi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composuerat, 
fcceratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit'  Indeed,  to  have  the 
relation  of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the 
most  proper  and  distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  a  sentence,  making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and 
agreeably  along  all  the  parts  of  it 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well*arranged  sentenee, 
/vhich  I  termed  its  unity.     This  is  a  capital  property.     In  every 
'  composition,  of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  required, 
/  in  order  to  render  it  beautiful.     There  must  be  always  3ome  con* 
]  necting  principle  among  the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign  and 
(  be  predominant     This,  as  I  shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  history, 
Q  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in  all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in 
r  a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strictest  unity.    For  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to  be  expresse<l.    It  may 
consist  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  these  parts  must  be  so  closely  bound 
.    together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of  one  object, 
not  of  many.     Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence^ 
the  following  riles  must  be  observed : — 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene 
should  be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried 
by  sudden  transitions  firom  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to 
subject  There  is  commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  peraon  or 
thing,  which  is  the  governing  yk»d.  This  should  be  continued  su^ 
it  possible,  from  the  beginmng  to  the  end  of  it    Should  I  express 
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myself  thus:  'After  we  came  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore, 
vrhere  I  was  welcotaed  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
fjeatest  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  contained 
ID  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other,  yet,  by  this  man- 
ner of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the  place  and  the 
person, ««;  and  thtg^  and  /,  and  toAo,  they  appear  in  such  a  disunite  A 
riew,  that  the  sense  of  connexion  is  almost  lost  The  sentence  i« 
restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following  man- 
ner: 'Haying  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by.  all  my  friends,  and  received  tt^ith  the  greatest  kind* 
ness.'  Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress, 
at  the  same  time,  « 

A  second  rule;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which 
have  so  little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two 
or  three  sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and 
displease  a  reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the 
safer  extreme,  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by 
'  one  that  is  overloaded  and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  au- 
thors. I  shfldl  produce  some  to  justify  what  I  now  say.  '  Archbi- 
shop Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the  History  of  England,  '  died 
in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both  by  king  William 
and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bishop  oi  Lincoln, 
to  succeed  him/  Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of  this  sentence 
to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former?  *He  was  exceedingly 
beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sen- 
tence: we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related 
to  it  to  follow;  when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  pro- 
position, *who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.*  The 
following  is  from  Middleton*s  Life  of  Cicero :  *  In  this  uneasy  state, 
both  of  hb  public  and  private  life,  Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new 
and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  TuUia;  which 
happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Uolabella ;  whose  manners 
and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.'  The  principal  ob- 
ject in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was  the  cause  of 
her  father's  affliction;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after  her  di- 
vorce from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabejla's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main 
object;  and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  to* 
tally,  by  setting  a  new  picture  before  the  reader..  The  following 
fentence,  from  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse:  *  Their 
march,*  say^  the  author,  speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander, 
*  their  march  was  through  an  uncultivated  country,  whose  savage 
inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no  other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean 
sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  unsavoury,  by  reason  of  their  conti- 
nual feeding  upon  sea-fish.'  Here  the  scene  is  changed  upon  us 
again  and  again.  The  march  of  the  Greeks,  the  description  of  the 
inhabitants  throng  whose  country  they  travefled,  the  account  of 
their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form 
a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  ^ 
cssRot,  without  much  di^nilty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
B 
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The^e  '^jcamples  have  been  i^ken  from  sentences  of  no  gieat 
lenccth^  yet  over-erowded.  Autnors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are 
very  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Cla- 
i*endon's  history,  16  find  exafrnples  every  where.  The  long,  involv- 
ed, and  intricate  sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish 
of  his  compositiiin ;  thoueh,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  hH& 
considerable  merit*  In  later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord 
Clarendon,  we  find  a  period  sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  com- 
4>ruheading  so  many  particulars,  as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse 
than  a  sentence.  Take,  for  an  instance,  the  following,  from  Sii  Wili- 
liam  Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Poetry:  'The  usual  acceptation 
flakes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different  things ;  and  not  only  calls 
.the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  several  names  of  busy  and 
idle  men ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  that  are  con- 
versant about  them,  calling  tt>e  operations  of  the  first,  wisdom;  and 
of  the  other,  wit;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express  what  the 
Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingemOf  and  the  French,  esprit^  both 
from  the  Latin;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that 
of  poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When 
one  arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to 
find  himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which 
he  at  first  set  out 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magni- 
ficence, shall  afford  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his  rhapsody 
where  he  is  describing  the  cold  regions : '  At  length,'  says  he, '  the 
sun  approaching,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and 
affords  them  means  and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  re- 
turn of  cold;'  This  first  sentence  is  correct  enough;  but  he  goes 
on :  <  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters 
pierce  through  floating  islands,  with  arms  which  can  withstand  the 
crystal  rock ;  whilst  others  who  of  themselves  seem  great  as  islands, 
ai*e  b}'  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all  hut  man,  whose  superiority 
over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and  force,  should  make  him 
mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  him  humbly  to  adore 
the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the  author  of  his 
own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or  embar- 
rassed than  this  sentence;  tlie  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  de- 
scriptive, where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  i7,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether 
it  mean  the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  iu 
the  sentence ;  beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main;  (hen  the  sea-monsters  become  the  principal  persoiv 
lages ;  and  lastly,  by  a  very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought 
into  view,  and  receives  a  long  and  serious  admonition,  before  the 
sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at  present  insist  on  the  iroproprietj  of 
such  expressions  as,  Qod'9  being  the  composer  of  frames  ;  rod  the 
sea-monsters  having  arms  that  withstand  rocks.  Shaftesbury  s 
strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  description, 
however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  bead,  from  Dean  Swift, 


/ 
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in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  language;  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  serenti 
subjects.     Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time 
of  Cromwell:  *  To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  <that  Kcentioasness 
tvhich  entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion 
and  morals,  fell  to  corrupt  our  language ;  whic^h  lest  was  not  likely  to 
bo  much  improved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  up  the  court  of  king 
Charles  the  Second;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banish* 
ment,  or  who  had  been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  theise 
fanatic  times ;  or  young  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same 
country ;  so  that  the  court,  which  used  to  be  tlfb  standard  of  correct- 
ness  and  propriety  of  speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  smoe 
continued,  the  worst  school  in  Endand  for  that  accomplishment ; 
and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care  be  taken  in  the  education  of  our 
nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the  world  with  some  foundation 
of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for' patterns  of  politeness/— > 
How  many  diflerent  facts,  reasonings,  and  observations,  are  here 
presented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked  together  by  the' 
author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which  admits  of  no 
§:reater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any  of  its 
members?     Having  mentioned  pointings  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the 
defects  of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  con- 
fusion.    For  commas,  colons,  and.  points,  do  not  make  the  proper 
divisions  of  thought;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from 
the  tenour  of  the  author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper 
or  not,  just  according  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of 
the  sense.     When  they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve, 
and  will  meet  with,  no  regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences, 
which  is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them. 
On  some  occasions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance;  as 
prompted  by  a  certain  vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily 
aside,  as  it  is  gping  along.  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  eflect  is  ex- 
tremefy  bad;  being  a  sort  of  wheels  within  wheels;  sentences  in  the 
midst  of  sentences;  the  perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some 
thought,  which  a  writer  wants  art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place. 
It  wore  needless  to  give  many  instances,  as  they  occur  so  often 
among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  produce  one  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and  manner  of  writing,  betrays 
lilm  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort  It  is  in  the  mtroduc- 
,  tiott  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes  thus  :^  It  seems  to 
mc,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,  at  a  certain 
point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made  capable  of 
conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  bm,  however,  suffi- 
cient, upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or,  at  the 
^vorst,  tolerable ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature  has 
thought  fitto  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few,  and  but  a  lew,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 

IS 
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bestow  a  lai^r  portion  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the 
ordiuary  course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A  very 
bad  sentence  this;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and 
other  interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship « had  contrived  ta 
thrust  so  many  things,  that  he  is  forced  to  begin  the  construction 

3;ain  with  the  plirase,  I  say:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be 
ways  assumed  as  a  sure  mark  of  a  clumsy,  ill-constructed  sentence  ; 
excusable  in  speaking,  where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected, 
but  in  polished  writing,  unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which 
is,  to  bring  it  alway^to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  that 
is  one,  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  I  need  not 
ts(ke  notice,  that  an  unfinished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  dl,  ac- 
cording to  any  grammatical  rQle.  'But  very  often  we  meet  with 
sentences  that  are,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finished.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  what  we  expected  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  ive 
have  come  to  the  word  on  which  the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what 
.  went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly,  some  circumstance  pops  oot 
which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have  been  disposed  of  else- 
where; but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a  tail  adjected  to  the 
sentence;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the  Alexandrian 
linie, 

*<  Like  a  wounded  make,  drags  Its  8k>w  length  along.** 

All  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  ex- 
tremely. They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  parti cular, 
they  break  its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a 
Young  Clergyman,  speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself 
thus:  *  With  these  writings,  young  divinesare  more  conversant  than 
with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the 
other;  at  least  ais  an  orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence 
is  at  these  words,  < excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the 
proposition;  we  look  for  no  more;  and  the  circum&tance  added, 
<at  least  as  an  orator,'  comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How 
much  more  compact  would  the  sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus  : 
<  With  these  writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant  than  with 
those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many  degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least, 
excelled  the  other.'  In  ttie  following  sentence,  from  Sir  William 
•  Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is  altogether  foreign  to  it. 
Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  Fontenellc's  Plura- 
lity of  Worlds:  *The  first,'  says  he,  *  could  not  end  his  learned  trea- 
tise withotft  a  panegyric  of  modem  learning,  in  comparison  of  the 
ancient;  and  the  other,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the  old 
poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  1  could  not  read  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation^  which  no  quality  amon^ 
men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency.'  The  word  '  indig- 
nation,'concluded  the  sentence;  the  last  member,  'which  no  quail- 
ty  among  men  is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  pro- 
pcisiLion  altogether  new,  added  after  the  proper  close. 


(  U2  a  ) 
^VBSTIONS, 


Ik  this  last  lecture,  what  was  consi- 
dered the  fundamental  quality  of  style  7 
To  wtia^  did  what  was  said  of  this 
chiefly  relate  ?  From  words,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed;   and 
why  does  he  purpose  treating  it  fully? 
Besides  per^picuityy  into  what  does  our 
author  purpose  to  in(^uire ;  and  why  ? 
Farther  than  what,  is  it  not  easy  to 
pve  an  exact  definitioii  of  a  sentence  ? 
what  is  Aristotle's  definition?  Why 
does  this  admit  of  ^jrreat  latitude?  What 
is  the  firet  variety  that  occurs  in  the 
consideration  of  sentences?  What  can- 
not he  ascertained  by  any  definite  mea- 
sure? At  the  same  time,  what  is  obvi- 
ooB?  Of  sentences  immoderately  long, 
what  is  observed  ?  1*0  what  must  re- 
gard be  had,  in  diMwurses  that  are  to 
he  spoken?  Wliat  b  the  efiect  of  using 
long    periods  in  compositions,  where 
pronunciation  has  no  place ;  and  why? 
At  the  same  time,  what  ia  remarked  of 
sliort  sentences?    With  regard  to  the 
kngth  and  construction  of  sentences, 
what    distinction  .do   French    critics 
make?  What  is  the  atyie psHodiqiie ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  Repeat  the  ex- 
vnple  from  Sir  William  Temple's  let- 
ter to  Lady  Essex.  Who  abounds  with 
sentences  of  this  kind  1  What  is  the 
nt^  carwpi  7  Repeat  the  example  from 
Pope's  preface  to  his  works;    Whose 
method  of  writing  is  this ;  and  what 
rabjecta  does  it  suit?  What  air  do 
these  styks  respectively  give  to  com- 
poatkm ;  and  what  foUows?  Why  is  it 
necessary,  in  almost  every  kind  of  com- 
position, to  intermix  them  ?  How  does 
Cicero   describe  these  -  two   kinds  of 
style?   Where  must  this  variety  be 
studied,  besides  in  the  succession  of 
kmg  and  short  sentences;  and  why? 
What  remark  follows?  In  this  article, 
who  has  shown  great  art?  What  was 
observed  of  his  style,  in  the  last  lec^ 
tiHe?  But,  what  has  he  studied  more 
than  any  other  English  author;  and 
why?  From  these  general  observations, 
to  what  do  we  now  descend  ?  On  what, 
in  every  kind  of  composition,  does  much 
depend ;  and  why  ?  By  giving  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this 
part  of  style*  what  shall  we  acquire ; 
and  whax  follows?  What  are  the  four 
properties,  which  are  most  essential  to 
a  perfect   sentence  ?    In  the  first  of 
tliese,  what  ought,  with  the  greatest 
care,  to  be  avoidied  ?  From  what  two 


causes  does  ambiguity  arise  ?  How  fkr 
lia&  the  choice  of  wirds  ocen  consider- 
ed ;  and  of  what  is  our  author  now  to 
treat  ?  What  is  the  first  thing,  here,  to 
be  studied?  But  as  the  graminar  of  our 
language  is  not  extensive,  what  fol- 
lows? In  what  manner  cannot  the  re* 
lation  of  words  in  English  be  pointed 
out ;  and  how  only  is  it  ascertained  1 
Hence,  what  is  a  capital  rule  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  What,  therefore, 
will  be  necessary  ?  In  the  positkin  of 
adverbs," what  is  remarked?  What* 
example  is  given.  Irom  Mr.  Addison: 
and  what  remarks  are  made  upon  it  t 
What  example  is  given  from  Lord 
Shaftsbury  ?  What  does  it  literally  im- 
port ;  and  what  should  be  have  said  1 
What  example  is  given  fhim  Dean 
Swill  ?  Of  what  different  senses  are 
these  words  capable  ?  What  will  they, 
in  the  first  case,  sipufy  ;  and  what,  m 
the  second  ?  If  mis  last  was  Dean 
Swift's  meaning,  how  might  the  ambi- 
guity been  iavoided  ?  Of  such  adverbs, 
as,  only,  rthoUy,  and  at  least,  what  is 
observed;  and  hence,  what  habit  do 
we  acquire?  How  should  adverbs,  in 
writing,'  be  connected  with  the  words 
v^ch  they  qualify  ?  On  the  interposf- 
tion  of  a  circumstance  in  the  middle  oi 
a  sentence,  what  is  observed?  What 
instance  of  a  violation  of  this  direction 
is  given  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ?  Here, 
about  what  are  we  left  at  loss?  If  the 
latter  was  intended  to  be  the  meaning, 
how  should  the  sentence  have  been  ar- 
ranged ?  But,  in  the  proper  disposition 
of  what,  is  still  more  attention  required? 
Why  can  we  not  be  too  accurate  and 
precise  here  ?  What  may  be  the  efiect 
of  a  small  error?  Where  tne  meaning 
is  intelligible,  yet  where  these  relative 
particles  are  out  of  place,  what  do  we 
always  find  V  To  illustrate  this  remark, 
what  example  is  given  from  Mr.  Addi- 
son ?  How  would  the  construction  here^ 
evidently  be  mended?  Repeat  the  Bcr>- 
tence  in  its  improved  form.  Repeat  Ihe 
next  example  from  Mr.  Addison.  Wliai 
is  remarked  on  the  position  of  the  word 
nhichy  in  this  sentence  ?  What  viola- 
tion of  the  same  direction  is  qtioted 
from  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons  1 
What  are  the  remarks  upon  it;  and 
how  should  it  have  been  arranged  1 
Whej-e  is  an  inaccuracy  of  the  aame 
kind  found,  in  the  wridngs  of  Dean 
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Swift  ?  Repeat  the  ptuva^  "What  m 
rpn.«arked  upon  it;  and  how  should  it 
have  been  arranged  ?  What  paasa^re  is 

EVen  ffDni  a  letter  to  a  member  of  par- 
iment ;  what  "remarks  are  made  upon 
it ;  and  bv  what  arrangement  mi^ht  it 
Oe  amended  7 

To  make  what  rule  understood,  are  the 
iDBtances already  given  considered  suffi- 
cient ■?  Whv  have  these  three  cases  been 
mentioned  t  Witli  regard  to  relatives, 
what  is  ftirtherobserved?  Of  what  one's 
fiarticularl3r ;  and  when?  Reneat  the 
example  to  illustrate  this  remanc,  quoted 
from  Archbishop  Tillotson*  Of  it,  what 
is  observed  ?  "^^en  we  find  these  per- 
sonal pronouns  crowded  too  fast  ui>on 
us,  wnat  is  the  consequence?  MHiat 
Distances  of  ambiguity  arising  from 
faulty  arrangement,  are  given  by 
Quintilian.  in  the  Latin  language? 
What  is  the  effect  of  having  the  rela- 
tion of  every  word  and  member  of  a 
sentence  manced  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner?  To  what  does  our 
author  next  proceed ;  what  is  said  of 
it ;  and  why  is  some  def^^'ec  of  it  te- 
quired  in  every  composition?  There 
must  always  be  what ;  and  what  must 
reign?  This  shall  afterwards  be  shown 
to  hold  in  what  kinds  of  compositbn  ? 
Wliere  is  it,  most  of  all,  required ;  aad 
why?  When  a  sentence  consists  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  how  closely  must  these 
parts  be  bound  together  7  In  order  to 
preserve  this  unity  of  a  sentence,  what 
IS  the  first  nilc  to  be  observed  ?  What 
remarks  follow ;  and  what  example  b 
given  to  illustrate  them  ?  Of  this  sen- 
tence, what  is  reniarkeil ;  and  how  may 
it  be  restored  to  its  proper  unity  ?  Wn- 
teni,  who  tranpgiess  this  rule,  for  tlie 
most  part,  transgress  what  other? 
What  is  the  effect  of  its  violation? 
Tlian  to'  err  thus,  what  is  a  safer  ex- 
treme? What  is  tlie  first  example 
given  to  justify  what  is  now  said? 
What  remarl»  are  made  on  it? 
Repeat  the  passasfe  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicenx  What  is  its'  principal 
object ;  and  what  farther  is  remarked 
upon  it  ?  What  example  it  given  from 
Plutarch  ?  Of  this  passage,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  in  it  what  are  found  ?  What 
authors  are  apt  to  be  faulty  in  this  ar- 
tifle?  Of  Lord  Clarendon's  sentences, 
what  is  observed  ?  In  later  and  more 
correct  writers,  what  do  we  find? 
^Tiat  instance  is  driven  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  Essay  upcti  Pbtstry? 


When  one  arrives  at  the  end  of  micii  a 
pu2zled  sentence,  at  what  is  he  mat 
prised  ?  Who  affords  us  the  noxt  ex- 
ample; and  where  is  it  found?  B«- 
peat  it  What  are  the  remarks  of  am 
author  upon  it?  Where  did  Shaileasbu- 
ry's  strength  lay  ?  From  whom  is  the 
next  instance  taken ;  and  where  is  ii 
found  ?  Repeat  it.  What  is  said  of  this 
passa^?  Of  a'hitraiy  punctuatioik 
what  IS  remarked?  To  what  rule  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  When  iriay 
these  have  a  spirited  appeamtice? 
But,  why  is  their  effect,  for  the  most 
part,  extremely  bad  ?  From  whom  is 
the  instance  to  illustrate  this  rule 
taken ;  and  what  is  said  of  his  geiiius  ? 
Repeat  the  passatre.  Of  tliis  sentence, 
what  is  remarked  ?  To  the  use  of  ivhai 
phrase  was  he,  consequently,  forced ; 
and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  To  preserve  the 
unity  of  a  sentence,  what  is  the  laA 
rule  given?  What  sliould  every  thing 
that  isone,  have  ?  Of  what  is  it  unnertw 
sary  to  take  notice?  When  is  a  scrw 
tence,  so  to  speak,  more  than  finisheil  1 
What  is  the  effect  of  these  adjectives 
to  the  proper  close  ?  What  air  do  they 
give  it?  Wliat  instance  of  a  violation 
of  this  rule  is  given  from  Dean  Sw  ifi  ? 
What  is  the  natural  close  of  this  Men- 
tenee;  and  why  ?  How  should  it  have 
been  arranged  i  What  instance  of  \ lit? 
same  fault  is  given  from  Sir  William 
Temple?  Wliat  word  properly  ckx^s 
the  sentence ;  and  of  the  last  member, 
what  is  remarked  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

Sentences. 

1.  The  definition  of  a  sentence. 

2.  The   distinction   of   long    and 
short  sentences. 

3.  Clearness  and  precision. 

A.  In  the  posit  k>n  oi  adverlis. 

B.  In'  the  Interposiuon  of  sen- 
tences. 

o.  In  the  proper  disposition  of 
relatives. 

4.  Unity. 

A.  The  scene  should  not  be 
changed. 

B.  Distinct  subjects  should  not 
be  introduced  into  the  aazne 
sentence. 

c.  Parentheses  in  the  middle  of 
sentences  siiould  be  avoided. 

D  Sentences  should  be  brought 
to  a  foil  and  perfect 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Hating  treated  of  perepicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary  to  be  stndi- 
ed  in  the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a 
correct  sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean,  such 
a  disposition  of  the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out 
the  sense  to  the  best  advantage;  as  shall  render  the  impression, 
wliieh  the  period  is  designed  to  make^  most  full  and  complete:  and 
give  every  word,  and  every  member,  their  due  weight  and  force. 
The  two  former  qualities  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  are,  no  doubt,^ 
aosolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  thiseffect;  but  more  is  still 
requisite.  For  a  sentence  may  be  flesr  enough ;  it  may  also  be 
compact  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet  by  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail 
in  that  strength  or  liveliness  oT impression,  which  a  more  happy  ai^ 
raas;enient  wouid  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  Which  I  shall.give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  t  > 
9entence,is,  to  divest  it  of  all  i*edundant  words.    These  may,  some*  \ ' 
times,  be  consistent  with  a  considerable  deeree  botli  of  clearness  and 
unity;  but  they  are  always  enfeebling.     They  make  i\w  sentence 
move  along  tardy  and  encumbered : 

£vt  Ureriuite  opvs,  vt  eurral  ttiirteiitiaf  iMn  te 
Impediat  verbis,  tiusiu  onerantibus  aureii.* 

(t  is  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  im- 
portance to  the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it  They  can- 
not  be  superfluous,  without  being  hurtful.  <  Obstat,'  says  QuintiU 
ian,  'quicqiiid  non  ac^uvat'  All  that  can  ne  easily  Mipplied  in  the 
mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expression.  Thus :  '  Content  with  de- 
serving a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it,'  is  better  language 
than  to  say,  '  Being  content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused 
Lhe  honour  of  it'  J  couside<-  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  useful 
exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have  written  or 
composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression,  and 
to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  draught  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed;  and  we 
shall  always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  \\  hen 
thus  retrenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  extrenjeof 
pniniiig  so  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style. 
For  here,  as  in  all  other  tilings,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard, 
though  not  the  principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of 
sound.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit. 
As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of 
redundant  members.     As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idf^a, 

^  *'  Concise  your  dirt»on,  let  yotir  neiiite  be  clear, 

'*  Nor  m'lth  m  weigiit  of  words,  fati^uo  lhe  ear.*'  FaAfecia 
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so  every  member  oug)it  to  contain  a  new  thought  Opposed  to  this, 
stands  the  fault  we  sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a 
period 9  being  no  other  than  the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repeti< 
lion  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different  form.  For  example;  speaking 
of  beauty,  *  The  very  first  discovery  of  it,'  says  Mr.  Addison, 
^  strikes  the  mind  with  inward  joy,  and  spreads  delight  through  all 
its  faculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  ^  It  is  impossible  for  us  tn 
behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  tO  survej^ 
so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency. 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the 
second  member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in 
the  first ;  and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author 
as  Mr.  Addison,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  period,  may 
palliate  such  negligences;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed 
from  this  prolixity,  appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful. 
The  attention  becomes  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when 
words  are  multiplied  without  a  corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 
/  /  After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for 
/  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  |)articulariy  to  the 
use  of  copulatives,  relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for 
transition  and  connexion.  These  little  words,  Imtf  andy  which,  whoie, 
vjhere,  &c.  are  frequently  th^  most  important  words  of  any ;  they 
are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon  which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course, 
mach,  both  of  their  gracefulness  and  strength,  ;nust  depend  upon 
such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using  them  are,  indeed,  so  infinite, 
that  no  particular  system  of  rules  respecting  them  can  be  given. 
Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate  writers, Joined  with 
frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a  diSerent  usage 
of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  observations,  I 
shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without  pr^-'' 
tending  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  partfcles,  or  separating  a  preposition 
from  the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.  As  if  I 
should  say,  *  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may 
often  be  accompanied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  in 
stances,  we  feel  a  sort  of  pain,  from  th^  revulsion,  or  violent  separa* 
tlon  of  two  things,  which,  by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united. 
We  are  put  to  a  stand  in  thought;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little 
on  the  preposition  by  itself,  which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  sig- 
nlficancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  pai 
tides,  by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this:  *  There  ii 
nothing  which  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  ponip  of  language.' 
In  in*.roduding  a  subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we 
demand  particular  attention,  this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper;  but, 
in  the  ordinary  current  of  discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves 
more  simply  and  shortly:  *  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the 
empty  pomp  of  language.' 

*  On  this  head,  Dr.  Lowth's  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  desenres  to  ba 
ffunittlted;  where  lereral  niceties  of  the  langua^  are  well  pointed  out. 
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Other  writers  ihali^  a  practice  of  omittiog  the  relative,  m  a  phrase 
of « different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  tlie  meaning 
can  be  understood  without  it  As,  *  The  man  1  love.*  *  The  domi- 
nions we  possessed,  and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this 
eiiptical  style  he  intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and^ 
epistolary  writing,  yet  in  all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind, 
it  is  ungraceful.  There^  the  relative  should  always  be  inserted  in  ix^ 
proper  place,  and  the  construction  filled  up ;  ^  The  man  whom  1 
love.'  'The  dominions  which  we  possessed,  and  the  conquests 
which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  am;^,  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  bt« 
made.     First,  it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  en- 
feebles style.     It  lias  the  sj^me  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  ot 
the  vulgar  phrase,  and  sOy  when  one  is  telling  a  story  in  common 
conversation.     We  shall  take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple, 
for  an  instance.     He  is  speaking  of  the  refinement  of  the  French 
langtiage :  *  The  academy  set  up  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse 
the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and  divert  them  from  raking  into 
Ills  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into  vogue;  and  the  French 
wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned  to  the  refinement  of 
their  style  and  language ;  and,  indeed,  with  such  success,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their  verse  and  their 
prose.'     Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  sentence.     This 
agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  ^ntences  drag  in  this  manner, 
by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.    It  is  strange  how  a  wri- 
tnr,  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  impro- 
per an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following 
sentence;  Essay  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.     ^  There  is*no  talent 
so  useful  towards  rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of 
tiie  reach  of  fortune,  than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the 
dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is,  in  common  language,  called  discre- 
tion: a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by  the  assistance  of  which,'  &c. 
By  the  insertion  of,  andis^  in  place  of,  which  is^  he  has  iK>t  only  clog- 
^  the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungrammaticai. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  andy  be  to  join  objects  together,  and 
thereby,  as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close; 
yet,  in  fact,  by  dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer 
connexion,  a  quicker  succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted 
between  them.  Longinus  makes  this  remark ;  which,  from  many 
i!istances,  appears  to  be  just:  *Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  witli 
more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick  succession  of  conquests,  than  if 
•otmecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in  the  following  descrip- 
■  ion  of  a  rout,  in  Casar's  Commentaries:  *  Nostri,  emisis  pilis,  ghv 
f\m  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitiir;  cohort**?* 
iiWx  appropinquant  Hostes  terga  vertunt;  fugientihus  equites  oc- 
iirrunt;  fit  magna  caedes.'t     Bel.  Gal.  1.  7. 

•  "  1  rame,  I  saw,  1  conquered." 

t**Onr  luen,  after  having  dUcharged  theii  javelinc,  attack  with  swf»rd  in  huii4i 


^) 
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Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  pre- 
vent a  quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are 
making  some  ennmeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  object  shodd 
appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind 
should  rest,  for  a  momei^t,  on  each  object  bj  itself ;  in  this  case  co- 
pulatives may  be  multiplied  with  pecnHar  adyanta^e  and  grace.  Af 
^vhen  Lord  fiolingbroke  sajs,  *  Such  a  man  might  fall  a  victim  ro 
power;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would  fall  with  him.'  in 
the  same  manner,  Caesar  describes  an  engagement  with  the  Nervii : 
'  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeritate  ad 
flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  fluminc, 
et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.'*  Bel.  Gal.  1.  2. 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events 
yet,  as  it  is  his  intention  to  show  in  how  manj  places  the  enemy 
seemed  to  be  at  one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled 
in  order  to  paint  more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several 
places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and 

wlicn  to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable. "importance  to 
ali  who  study  eloquence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in 
J;irjj;uan;c,  that  the  omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  some- 
tiiiics  serve  to  make  objects  appear  more  closely  connected;  .ind 
tliat  tiie  repetition  of  it  should  distinguish  and  separate  them,  in 
some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  omission  of  it  is  used 
\o  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed  to  reliird 
and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former  csm*, 
tl)e  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  sucr(<- 
sion  of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion: 
it  drops  the  copuJafives  in  its  hurry;  and  crowds  the  whole  sct:(5 
together,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  When  we  enumerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggravate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a 
more  slow  and  solemn  pace ;  it  m«irlvs  fully  the  relation  of  each  ob- 
ject to  that  which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  u>gether  vrith 
several  copulatives,  makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  thor.trJi 
connected,  are  yet,  in  tliemselves,  distinct;  that  they  are  many,  rot 
one.  Observe,  for  instance,  in  the  following  enumeration,  made  I  v 
the  apostle  Paul,  what  additional  weight  and  distinctness  i%  s;ivcn  u 
each  particular,  by  tbe  repetition  of  a  conjunction, '  I  am  persuadt;!, 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  pcv- 
c-rs,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  hfjight,  nordtpf;. 
nor  any  other  crt^ature,  shall  he  able  to  separate  us  from  Uie  Icvi-  if 
God.'    Rom.  viii.  3S,  39.     So  much  with  regard  to  the  use  of  ^o?  » 

(Intives. 
I  proceed  to  a  tJiird  rule,  for  pron?.otirig  the  strength  of «  sontciMi . 

f  a  «uddcn,  the  «avttli*\  tnuikf  t'u  ii'  appcMrniM  t*  l<«-!i:ii«l ;  otliirr  b*i(fit'<i  ol  u:cii  nu-  ^rv> 
ii)Ui%iiif;  ii^nr;  the  enriuies  tnni  thtfir  harks  ;  U»e  \ior%e  lucol  thon:  ui  ihoir  flii'hi;  » 
^r  ?nt  slaiiirhtpr  cnnnea." 

*  "  Tile  i'lH'Oij*,  h«VMijr  msily  b^Kt  off,  and  >«:f%»ter rH  this  b«Hly  of  htir^ie,  an  ilowc 
..♦ith  infn*»iihl-" nrieritv  to  the  river;  u>ihal,  ^iIxqohi  ^t  one  iuoiii«;iil  ol*  liiue,  ihf)  aj- 
ponred  to  ht  in  thi-  ^vuods,  aii«l  ai  t}w  river,  aiid  Iv.  the  uitil>t  oi  «Hir  (rmipv." 
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vrtiich  is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  t  he 
sentence,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning 
principally  rests,  every  one  must  see;  and  tliat  these  words  should 
possess  a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  In* 
deed,  that  place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best 
figun;,  whether  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes  even  in  the 
middle,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule. 
This  must  vary  with  the  nature*  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must 
ever  be  studied  in  the  first  place;  and  the  nature  of  our  language 
allows  no  great  liberty  in  the  choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most 
part, with  us,  the  important  words  are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
9entence.  So  Mr.  Addison:  ^The  pleasures  of  the  imiigination, 
taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so 
refined  as  those  of  tlie  understanding/  And  tliis,  indeed,  seems  the 
most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the  front  which  is  the 
chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down.  Sometimes, 
however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence,  it  is  of  ad  van- 
tage to  suspend  the  ifteaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it  out  full  at 
the  close:  ^'fflus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  *on  whatever  side  we  contem- 
plate Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  his  wonderful  invention.' 
(Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above 
us,  in  this  j)art  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  whicii 
their  languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  Uie  most  advantageous 
situation  for  every  word ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give 
dicir  sentences  more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some 
other  of  our  old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  Ihem  in 
this.  But  the  forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced 
obscurity;  and  the  genius  <^  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and 
spoken,  will  not  admit  such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  folio ived 
this  inverted  style,  in  his  translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done 
such  violence  to  the  language,  as  even  to  appear  ridiculous;  as  in 
this  expression :  *  Into  this  hole  thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  sen- 
ators.' He  has  translated  so  simple  a  phrase  as,  *  Nullum  ea  tem- 
[>esmte  helium,'  by,  '  War  at  that  time  there  was  none.'  However, 
within  certain  bounds,  and  to. a  limited  degree,  our  language  does 
admit  of  inversions;  ami  they  arc  practised  with  success  by  the  best 
writers.  So  Mr.  Pope,  s|ieaking  of  Homer,  *  The  praise  of  jud^- 
nicnl  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with  him,  but  hisinvention  remains 
vet  unrivalled.'  It  is  evidcnt,that,  in  order  to  give  the  sentence  its 
due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  ^apital  words,  'judgment 
and  invention,'  the  arrangement  is  happier  than  it  he  had  follow- 
ed  tire  natural  order,  which  was,  *  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unri- 
valled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
beam,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shaftesbury,  for  instance, 
much  more  than  Mr.  Afildison ;  and  to  this  Hort  iii  arrangement  is 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity,  and 
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Taried  harmony,  which  Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.  This 
will  appear  from  the  following  sentences  of  Us  Ijiquiry  into  Tir- 
tue ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed,  not  strictly  in  the  natural  or- 
der, bat  with  that  artificial  construction,  which  may  give  the  period 
most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking  of  the  misery  of  vice. 
*  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is,  what  of  their  own  ac- 
cord men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this  absolute  degenera* 
cy,  this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equity,  there  are 
fe  w  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is  consequent. 
Seldom  is  the  ease  misconstrued,  when  at  worst  The  misfortune 
is,  that  we  look  not  on  tliis  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it  stands,  in 
less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed,  tlie 
greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  litUe  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own. 
that  'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maim- 
ed or  distorted ;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be 
impaired  in  some  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least 
notice.'  (Vol.  n.  p.  82.)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language, 
though  there  are  many  inversions.  All  is  stately  and  Arranged  with 
art ;  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  author's  st}'le. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  dif- 
ferent order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  'Our  sight  is  the 
most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind 
with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the 
greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired,  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  The  sense  of  feeling 
can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas 
that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  b 
very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations,'  &c.  (Spectator, 
No.  411.)  In  this  strain  he  always  proceeds,  following  the  most 
natural  and  obvious  order  of  the  language:  and  if,  by  this  means, 
ke  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than  ohaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return, 
more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity ;  which  are  beauties  of  a 
higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the-capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shalU?tand  clear  and  disen- 
tangled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when 
there  are  any  circumstances  of  time,  piac^,  or  other  limitations, 
which  the  principal  object  of  our  sentence  requireS*to  have  connect- 
ed with  it,  we  must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not 
to  cloud  that  principal  object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  cir- 
cimistances.  This  will  be  made  clearer  by  an  example  Obseive 
the  arrangement  of  the  following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaflesbury's 
Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is  speaking  of  modem  poefs,  as  compared 
with  the  ancient: '  If,  whilstthey  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly 
advise,  and  give  instruction,  they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  for- 
merly, be  esteemed,  with  justice,  the  heff.  and  most  honourable 
among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  constructed  sentence.  It  contains 
a  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  necessary  to  qualify  tha 
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meaning,  onlffj  se.cretlyy  as  tvelly  perhaps]  rurWf  with  Justtee^  for- 
merly;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to  embar- 
rass nor  weaken  the  sentence;  while  that  which  is  the  capital  object 
io  it,  viz.  ^  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honourable 
among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  efiect 
of  a  different  arrangement  Suppose-  him  to  have  placed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sentence  thus  :  ^If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only, 
they  advise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the 
bcrst  and  most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now 
as  well  as  formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and 
the  same  sense  :  but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  in- 
termingled as  to  clog  the  capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplex- 
ed, without  grace,  and  without  strength.  * 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is,  I 
to  make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  im- 
portance above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a 
climax,  and  b  always  considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From 
what  cause  it  j^ases,  is  abundantly  evident  In  all  things,  we  na-  ( 
turally  love  to  ascend  to  what  is  more  and  more  beautiful,  rather 
than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order.  Having  had  once  some  con* 
siderable  object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain  we  are  pulled  back  to 
attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  ^  Cavendum  est,'  says  Quintili- 
an,  whose  authority  I  always  willingly  quote, '  nc  deerescat  oratio, 
et  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius;  sicut,  sacrilego,  fur;  aut 
iatroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sentential  et  Insurgere.'*  Of 
this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cice- 
ro furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  natut-ally  led  him 
to  study  it;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect. 

te  makes  both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very 
magnificent  swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design 
of  Clodius's  for  assassinating  Pompey : '  Atqui  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tem- 
pusullum  digoum  fuit,certe  haec  in  ilia  causa  summa  omnia  fueruiit 
Insidiator  erat  in  Foro  coUocatus,  atque  in  vestibule  ipso  Senatii^ ; 
ei  viro  autem  mors  parabatur,  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis; 
eo  porrd  reipublicas  tempore,quo si  unus  ille  occidisse%  non  haec  solum 
civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  concidissent'  The  following  instance, 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also  beautiful :  ^  This  decency,  this  grace, 
this  propriety  of  manners  to  character,  is  so  essentia!  to  princes  in 
particular,  that,  whenever  it  is  neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great 
(lec^ree  qi  lustre,  and  theh*  defects  acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay, 
more;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and  this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a 
Mifllicient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their  virtues  may  betray  them 
into  failings,  their  failings  irtto  vices,  and  their  vices  into  habits  un- 
worthy of  prince^,  and  unworthy  ofmen.'   (Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.) 

^ s 

*  *  Care  must  W  taken,  that  cmr  composition  shall  not  fali  off,  and  tliat  n  wcaki-r  ex. 
prtssion  shall  not  follow  one  of  i4Dre  strengfth ;  as  if,  aAfr  sacrilr^c  we  shmilil  bring  '*•• 
Iheft;  or,  having  mentioned  a  roouery,  we  should  subjoin  petulance.  8e»tciice0  ought 
aAwa)'S  tt»  rise  Bod  grow.' 

17 
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I  must  obsenrts  howevef,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorical 
climax,  can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always 
sought  after.  Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentences: 
and,  to  study  them  too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require 
not  so  much  pomp,  is  affected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  somt*- 
thing  approaching  to  a  climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study 
^  ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quintiiian  speaks,  ^etne  fortiori' subjun- 
gatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker  assertion  or  proposition  should 
never  confie  after  a  stronger  one ;  and  when  our  sentence  consists  of 
two  membersT,  the  longest  should,  generally,  be  the  concluding  one. 
There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last  direction.  Periods,  thus  di- 
vided, are  pronounced  more  easily;  and  the  shortest  member  be- 
ing placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  memory  as  we 
proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two  more 
\|  clearly.  Thus  to  say,  'when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,*  Is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  pan 
of  the  proposition :  *  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we 
have  forsaken  our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  gen- 
eral, it  is  always  agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and 
growing  in  its  importance  to  tlie  very  last  word,  when  this  con- 
struction can  be  managed  without  affectation,  or  unseasonable  pomp. 
*  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  'and 
consider  the  fixec^  stars  as  so  many  oceans  of  flame^  that  are  each  of 
them  attended,  with  a  different  set  of  planets;  and  still  discover  new 
firmaments  and  new  lights,  that  are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathom- 
able depths  of  a?ther;  we  are  lost  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  suds  and 
worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnificence  and  immensity  of 
Nature.'     (Spect  No.  420.)     Hence  follows  clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength^of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  cod- 
cluding  them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsidei-able 
word.  Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degradin?. 
There  are  sentences,  indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rest 
chiefly  upon  some  words  of  tliis  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not 
tube  considered  as  circumstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures;  and 
ought,  in  propriety,  to  have  the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No 
fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found  with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's: 
*In  their  prosperity,  my  friends  shall  never  hear  of  me;  in  their 
adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and  always^  being  emphatical 
wprdsf,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression.  But 
i  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech,  when  introduced  as 
circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important  words.  Id  sucb 
case,  they  should  always  be  disposed  of  in  the  least  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  period ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of  greater  dig- 
nity,  as  to  I}e  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoi:!  concluding  will) 
any  of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  qf^  iOy/rom, 
withy  by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  *  Avarice  is 
a  crime  of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  to  say,  *  Avarice 
is  a  crime  wh  ich  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of.'    This  is  a  phraseolog)* 
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which  aJI  correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the 
want  of  dignity  which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  at  (he  end, 
the  imagination  cannot  avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of 
the  word  which  closes  the  sentence:  and,  as  those  prepositions 
have  no  import  of  tlieir  own,  but  only  serve  to  point  out  tlie  rela- 
tions of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable  for  the  niind  to  be  left  pausing 
oil  a  word,  which  does  not,  oy  itself,  produce  any  idea,  nor  form 
any  picture  in  the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  cbmpound  sense, 
with  some  of  these  preppsitions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still 
not  so  beautiful  conclusions  of  a  period;  such  as,  bring  about ^  lay 
Ikoldofy  come  over  to^  clear  xipy  and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead 
of  which,  if  we  can  employ  a  simple  verb,  it  always  terminates  the 
sentence  with  more  strength.  Even  the  pronoun  lY,  though  it  has 
the  import  of  a  substantive  noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon 
us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we  want  to  give  dignity  to  a  sentence, 
should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the  conclusion ;  more  especially, 
whenJt  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepositions,  d&yWiUi  ity  in  it^  to 
it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator,  which  otherwise  is 
abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensible :  '  Ther%i  is 
not  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration 
in  religion,  than  this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the  soul  makes 
towards  the  perfection  oTits  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at  a  period 
in  it.'  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentence,  if  it  had 
been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word  peribd. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a 
circumstance  only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a 
bad  grace.  We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence 
from  Lord  Bolinghroke:  (Letter  on  the  State  of  PaVties  at  the 
Accession  of  King  George  I.)  ^Let  me,  tlierefore,  conclude  by 
repeating,  that  division  has  causM  all  the  mischief  we  lament;  that 
union  alone  can  retrieve  it;  and  that  a  great  advance  towards  this 
union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily  begun,  so  successfully 
carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected;  to  say  no 
worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  worse,  occasions  a  sad  falling  off 
at  the  end ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the  period  is 
conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  clifhax,  which  we  expect  to  find 
growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is 
often  attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so, 
a^  shall  consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the 
period.  Though  necessary  parts,  they  are,liowever,  like  unshtipeiy 
stones  in  a  building,  which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  whore  to  place 
them  with  the  least  offence.  '  Jungantur,'  says  Quintilian,  '  quo 
cnnorniunt  maxime;  sicut  in  structura  saxorum  radium,  etiam  ipsa 
enormitas  invenit  cui  applicari,  et  in  quo  possit  insistere.'* 
II "—  —  ■  ■  ■  -J"  ■  '  ■,■■■■■, 

*  *  Let  them  b«  inserted  whererer  the  happiest  place  for  tliem  can  be  found ;  as  in  a 
(trnctare  cumpotedof  rough  stones,  th«re  are  always  places  where  the  most  irreg^nlar 
ir.d  unshokpeljr  majr  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  it  cau  be  joined,  and  somt* 
Ml  which  it  may  resc' 
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The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.     When  the 
sense  admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speakiog^ 
the  better;  that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  may  pos* 
sess  the  last  place,  quite  disencumbered.     It  is  a  rule,  too,  never 
to  crowd  too  many  circumstances  together,  but  rather  to  inteispeme 
them  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words 
on  which  they  depend ;  provided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before 
directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital  words  with  them.     For  instance, 
wlien  Dean  Swift  says,  ^What  I  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  ii)  convei*sation,  was  not  a  new 
thought'     (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)     These  two  circumstan- 
ces, J09?i«  finie  agOy  and  inconversaHon^  which  arc  hei^eput  together, 
would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus:  <What  I  had  the 
honour,  sometime  ago, of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  conver- 
sation.'    And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's: 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England.)     '  A  monarchy,  limited  like 
ours,  may  be  placed,  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  been  often  repre- 
sented, just  in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'     The 
arrangement  would  have  been  happier  thus:  'A  monarchy,  limited 
like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been 
represented,  just  in  the  middle  point,'  &c. 

I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a 
sentence,  which  is^  that  in  the  membess  of  a  sentence,  where  two 
things  are  compared  or  contrasted  to  each  other;  where  either  a  re- 
semblancie  or  an  opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed ;  some  re- 
semblance, in  the  language  and  construction,  should  be  preserved. 
For  when  the  things  themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  words  corresponding  too.  We  are  dis- 
appointed when  it  is  otherwise;  and  the  comparison,  or  contrast* 
nppears  more  impierfect  Thus,*  when  Lord  Bolingbrok6  says, 
'  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most  wit ;  the  serious  part 
of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side;!  (Dis- 
sert on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more  com- 
plete, if  he  had  said,  ^  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have 
most  wit ;  the  serious,  fur  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.' 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  fully 
exemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving:  *  Homer  was  the  greater 
genius;  Vii^il,  the  better  artist;  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the 
man ;  in  the  other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  command- 
ing impetuosity;  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Ho- 
mer scatters  with  a  generous  profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  care- 
ful magnificence.  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with 
a  sudden  overflow;  VirgU,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  witli  a  constant 
stream.  And  when  we  look  upon  their  machines,  Homer  seeni^ 
like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olympus,  scattering  the 
lightnipgs,  and  firing  the  heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power,  in 
h's  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  empires,, 
and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  rx)nstructed,  when 
introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  oflen,  have  a  sen- 
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siMe  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  4ur  attention  to  thin 
beaaty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such 
a  construction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a 
disagreeble  uniformity;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in 
the  period,  which  tires  the  ear;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation. 
Among  the  ancients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect; 
and  on  that  account,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  ^particularly  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

Thi^  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered^ 
with  respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity, 
unity,  and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully, 
for  two  reasons:  First,  because  it  is  a  subject  which,  hf  its  nature, 
can  be  rendered  more  didactic,  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule, 
than  many  other  subjects  of  criticism:  and  next,  because  it  appears 
to  me  of  considerable  importance  and  use. 

For,  though  many  of  those  attentions  which  I  have  been  recom. 
mending,  may  appear  ininute,  yfet  their  effect,  upon  writing  and 
style,  is  much  greater  than  might  at  first  be  imagined.  A  senti- 
ment which  is  expressed  in  a  period,  clearly,  nektly,  and  happily 
arranged,  makes  always  a  stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than 
one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed.  Eveiy  one  feels  this  upon  a 
comparison:  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible  in  one  sentence,  how 
much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition,  that  is  made  up 
of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into 
which  all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communi- 
cate, in  the  clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we 
mean  to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement 
that  does  most  justice  to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advan- 
tage, strikes  us  as  beautiful.  To  this  point  have  tended  all  tlie  rules 
I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did  men  always  think  clearly,  and 
ivere  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  masters  of  the  Anguage  in  which 
they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for  few  rules.  Their  sentences 
would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those  pro|)erties  of  precision, 
unity,,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended.  For  we  may 
resi  assured,  that,  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there  is,besidea 
tlie  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mistake 
in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrasied,  obscui*e, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  em* 
bsirrassed,  obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  lang:uage 
act  and  re-act  upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoiic  have 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion ;  and  he  that  is 
learning  to  arrange  his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learn- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order;  an  obser* 
vatioo  which  alone  will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  luive 
bestowed  on  this  subjeet 
U 
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What  lines  our  author  term  the| 
Shird  quality  of  a  correct  sentence ;  and 
what  docs  he  mean  by  it?  Of  the  two 
fi>riner  quah'ties,  wliat  is  remarked : 
but  why  is  more  than  tliese  requisite  ? 
What  IS  the  first  rule  given  (or  pro- 
niutintj:  tlie  strenirth  of  a  sentence  ? 
With  what  may  these,  sometimes,  be 
couc^istent,  but  they  always  have  what 
effect?  What  is  a  general  maxim? 
They  camM|^  be  superfluous  without 
what;  and  what  follows?  What  ex- 
ample is  (fiven  to  illustrate  this  remaric? 
What,  therefore,  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  exercises,  in  cor- 
recting what  we  have  written  ?  Here, 
what  should  be  employed;  and  what 
will  our  sentences  acquire,  when  thus 

.  retrenched  ?  Of  what,  however,  must 
wq  be  careful;  and  why?  To  what 
must  some  re^rard  be  had ;  and  what 
must  be  left?  Besides  redundant  words. 

'  ef  what  should  sentences  be  cleared  ? 
As  every  word  ou<rht  to  present  a  new 
idea,  what  follows?  Wliat  fault  stands 
opposed  to  this?  What  examples  are 
siveii  to  iUu:$trate  this  remark  ?  In  both 
tliese  iiistauces,  what  is  observed  of  the 
sofond  member  of  the  sentence ;  and 
what  remark  Ibllows?  'When  words 
are  multiplied,  without  a  corresponding 
multiplication  of  ideas,  what  is  their 
effect  ?  Afler  removing  superfluities, 
what  is  the  pecond  direction  given  for 
pmmotin^  the  strength  of  a  sentence  ? 
01' these  little  words,  what  is  remarked  ? 
Why  cannot  a  particular  set  of  rules 
respecting  them  oe|flven?  What,  then, 
must  here  direct  us?  Of  the  splitting 
of  particles,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
example  is  given?  In  such  instances 
what  effect  is  produced  ;  and  why  are 
vre^  in  thought,  put  to  a  stand  ?  What 
do  some  writers  needlee?!y  multiply? 
What  example  k  given?  Where  is 
such  a  style  proper  ?  But,  in  the  ordi- 
nary current  of  discourse,  how  should 
we  eftcpresfc  ourselves?  Where  do  other  I 
writers  make  it  a  practice  of  omitting 
the  relfitive  ?  AViiat  examples  are 
given  ?  Of  this  eliptical  stv'le,  what  is 
remarked?  How,  therefore,  should 
these  sentences  be  written?  What  is 
Uie  first  ob8er\'ation,  made  on  the  copu- 
lative and ;  and  what  sort  of  effect  has 
it  ?  To  illustrate  this  remark,  from 
whom  is  an  example  taken;  and  of 
what  is  he  speaking  ?  Re|)eat  the  pas- 


sage.   Here  are  liow  many  amU7  Of 
this  agreeable  writer,  what  m^fktitiet 
remarked  ?  Of  a  writer,  so  accurate  ag 
Dean  Swif\,  what  is  strange  ?  Repeal 
the  sentence ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  What,  in  the  next  plac€,  is  worthy 
of  observation?  Who  makes  tliis  re- 
mark; what  examples  are  giv^en;  uikj 
what  is  said  of  them  ?  Hence,  w^Lat  loi- 
lows?  What  examples  from  Lord  ik>- 
lingbroke,  and  from  Cssar,  aie  given  to 
illustrate  this  observation?  Of  the  bttcr 
illustration,  what  is  remarked?  Why 
is  this  attention  to  the  copulative  of 
considerable   importance   to  all   who 
study    eloquence?    Hence,   for  wliat 
purpose,  are  the  ontission,  and  the  re- 
petition of  it,  respectively  used ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  To  illustrate  this  more 
full}r,j'what  example  is  given  from  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  ?  Wliat  i-s 
the  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strejigih 
of  a  sentence  ?  What  must  every  one 
see;  and  what  is  equally  plain?  Whuv 
however,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  aiiy 
precise  rule?  With  what  must  tltis 
vary?  What  must  be  studied,  in  the 
first  pface;  and  of  the  nature  of  our 
language,  what  is  remarked?  In  oiir 
language,   where,  for  the  most  ixirt, 
are  the  important  words  placed?  To 
illustrate  th»  remfirk,  what  example  is 
given ;  and  of  this  order,  what  is  ol>- 
served  ?  What  however,  is  sometimes 
advantageous?     What     example   is 
given  from  Mr.  Pope  ?  From  the  great 
liberty  of  inversion,  what  advaiita^ 
did  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  enjoy? 
Who  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  io 
this  ?  What  was  the  cons»«»quence ;  and 
why?  What  two  instances  are  given 
ffum  Mr.  Gordon,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark? But,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
stances, of  our  language,  wliat  is  ^re- 
marked?   What   example  illustniter 
this  remark;  and  of  it,  what  is  evident  ? 
Of  some  writers,  what  is  observeil? 
what  insti^nce  is  given ;  and  to  it,  what 
is  owing  ?  From  what  will  this  appear  ? 
Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  Repeat  tlv 
passage.    Of  this  paastiuGre,  what  v  ob- 
served ?  On  opcninff  any  page  of  Mr. 
Addison,  what  will  w^  see  ?  What  ex- 
ample is  given?  How  does  this  style 
compare    with  the    style    of    Lord 
Shahes^ury  ? 

Whether  we  practice  inversion  of 
not,  what  is  a  pomt  of  great  moment? 
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How  k  thk  remark  Hlustrated  ?  How 
wiU  this  be  made  clearer  ?  Repeat  h.  Of 
thiBsenlence,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
(ioee  it  contain ;  yet  of  these,  what  is 
remarked?  Further  to  iUiistrate  this 
subject,  what  different  arrangement  is 
iriven;  and  what  is  said  of  it?  What 
m  the  iburth  rale  for  constructing  sen- 
tences with  strength  ?  What  is  it  call- 
ed ;  and  how  is  it  always  considered  ? 
1/^hy  does  this  sort  of  arrangement 
please?  W^hat  says  Quintilian  ?  Of  this 
li<^uty,  whoee  oratioDB  fumJah  us  with 
tnnny  examples?  What  naturally  led 
luiti  to  the  study  of  it  ]  and  what  does 
he  generally  do?  What   instance  is 
given  from  him,  and  also  from  Lord 
Ilolingbroke?  What  obscrvatbn  must, 
however,  be  made  ?  What  remark  Ibl- 
Jows?  What  is  there  approaching  to  a 
climax,  which  it  is  a  general  rule  to 
follow  ?  What  twofold  reason  is  tliere 
tor  this  last  directwn  ?  What  lllustra- 
tion  fbllowB?  In  general,  what  is  al- 
ways agreeable  ?  w  hat  illustration  of 
litis  remark  is  given  from  Mr.  Addison? 
W^hat  is  the  fiith  rule  for  the  strength 
of  sentences?   Of  such   conclusions, 
what  is  observed  ?  There  are  sentences 
ol'  what  kind ;  and  in  this  case,  what 
ftillows?   What  illustration  is  given 
from  Lord  Bolingbroke?  Of  what  parts 
of  speech  does  our  author  now  speak  ; 
and  how  should  they  always  be  dispo- 
sed ?   Aorreeably  to  this  rul&   what 
•iKNiid  we  alwajrs  avoid?  What  in- 
stance is  Dotic^?  Why  do  all  correct 
writere  shun  this  phraseology  ?  For  the 
same  reason,  wnat  verbs  should  we 
not  employ  in  closing  sentences?  In 
prelerence  to  which,  what  should  be 
used?  Of  the  pronoun  it,  as  a  closing 
%vord,  what  is  remarked ;  and  when, 
esj^ially,  should  it  be  avoided?  In 
wimt  noble  sentence  from  the  Specta- 
tor, is  the  bad  efiect  of  this  close  sen- 
sibly  perceived?    With    what  word 
sliould  it  have  closed?  Besides  parti- 
cUv  and  pronouns,  what  always  brings 
up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad 
irrace?    By  what  sentence  may  we 
judge  of  this?  Of  the  last  phrase,  to 
say  no  more,  what  is  observeil  ?  With 
what  is  the  proper  dispositx)n  of  such 
eireumstances  in  a  sentence  often  at- 
tended ;  and  why  ?  What  says  Quin- 
tiliaii?   When   the   sense   admits   it, 
where  should  they  l>e  placed  ?  On  this 
nubjpct,  u'hal  rule  is  ffiven ;  aiid  with 
what pni vision?  What  instance  follows? 


How  would  the  two  circxmistaiices. 
tome  time  agOy  and  in  conversation^ 
have  had  ahetter  effect?  What  fur- 
ther illustration  s  given  from  Lord 
Bolingbroke;  and  how  may  the  ar- 
rangement be  improved  ?  What  is  tlui 
last  rule  given,  relating  to  the  otrcngth 
of  a  sentence?  Why  is  this  rule  given  ? 
When  it  is  otherwise,  what  is  tlic  roii- 
sequence  ?  Thus,  what  says  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke ;  and  how  might  the  opposi- 
tion have  been  rendered  tnore  coniplete? 
Repeat  the  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's 
preface  to  his  Homer,  which  fully  ex- 
emplifies this  rule?  Of  |)eriods,  thus 
constructed,  what  is  remarked  ;  but  of 
what  must  we  beware?  When  only 
ought  it  to  be  studied  ?  /  If  such  a  con- 
struction be  aimed  at  in  all  our  senlen- 
ces,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Of 
the  style  of  Jsocrates,  among  the  an- 
cients, what  is  remarked  ?  '  This  re- 
mark, finishes  what?  For  what  two 
reasons  has  our  author  insisted  oq  this 
subject  fully ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  In  w|iat  does  every  ore 
feel  this ;  and  ^hat  follows  ?  Wnat  is 
the  fundamental  rule  lor  the  construc- 
tion of  sentences?  What  an-amremems 
strike  us  as  b«*autiful ;  and  to  this  point, 
what  have  tended?  Under  wliat  cir- 
cumstances, would  there  be  occasion 
for  few  rules  ?  What  properties  would 
their  sentences  then  acquire;  and  why? 
Of  what  are  embarrassed,  obscure,  an«i 
feeble  sentences,  the  result?  What  have 
here astrict connexion;  and  what  fbllowp? 
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\  LECTUHE  XIII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES....HARMONY. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their 
meaning,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We 
are  now  to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  har- 
mony or  agreeableness  to  the  ear ;  which  )vas  the  last  quality  be* 
longing  to  them^at  I  proposed  to  treal^f. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense ;  yet  such  as  must  not 
be  disregarded.  For,  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  convey- 
ance for  our  ideas,  there  wiM  be  always  a  very  considerable  connex- 
ion between  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound 
which  conveys  it  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the 
mind  by  means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagina- 
tion revolts  as  soon  as  it  hears  them  uttered.  *  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian, 
*  potest  intrare  in  affectum,  quod  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo> 
statim  offcndit.  '*  Music  has  naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men,  to 
prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emotions;  insomuch,  that  there  are 
hardly  aAy  dispositions  which  we  wish  to  raise  in  otiiers,  but  certain 
sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those  dispositions,  and  tending 
to  promote  them.  Now,  language  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ren- 
dered capable  of  this  power  of  music ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  invention.  Not 
content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  can  give  then! 
thojte  ideas  enfoi*ced  by  corresponding  sounds;  and,  to  the  pleasure  * 
of  communicating  thoug}it,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  pleasure 
of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular 
expression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive 
of  the  sense.  The  first  is  the  more  common;  the  second,  the  high- 
er beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  a  well-constructed  sentence:  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences 
we  have  hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under 
this  head.  This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain, 
.will  depend  upon  two  things ;  the  choice  cf  words,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  them. 

I  begij^  with  the  choice  of  words;  on  which  head,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  fi  ivo- 
lous  detail  concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters;  or  simple 
sounds,  of  which  speech  is  composed.     It  is  evident,  that  woixis 

*    Nothing  can  eDter  into  the  affiictiunf,  which  stumbles  at  the  threshold  bf  oilen- 
4mg  the  ear.* 
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are  most  agi-eeable  to  the  ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and 
jtquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a  proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and 
consonants;  without  too  many  harsh  consonants  rubbing  against  each 
other;  or  too  many  open«yoweis  in  succession,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  or 
disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It  may  always  be  assumxfd  as 
a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult 'In  pronunci^ion,  are, 
ill  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the  ear.  Vowels  give 
softness;  consonants,  strength  to  the  sound  of  words.  The  music 
of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both ;  and  will  be  hurt, 
urill  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate,by  an  excess  of  eitlier. 
Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mono- 
syllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it:  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  laiv 
guages  abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those 
are  the  most  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or 
short  syllables,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them ;  such  as 
r^nij  produce^  velocity ,  celeriit/j  independent^  impetwmty. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a 
proper  arrangement  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more 
complex,  and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  be 
ever  so  well  chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed, 
the  music  of  the  sentence  is  utterly  lost  In  the  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  disposition  of  periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or 
modern,  equals  Cicero.  He  had  studied  this  with  care;  and  was 
fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls,  the  *  Plena  ac  numerosa 
oratio.'  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  instances  that  will 
render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every  ear.  What, 
for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round,  and  swelling,  than  the  follow* 
ing  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  ^  Cogitate  quan- 
tis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtute  stabilitam  liberta- 
tem,  quanta  Deorum  benignitate  auctas  exnggeratasque  fortunas, . 
una  nox  pene  delerit'  In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of 
I  musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Education:  'We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,,  laborious  indeed, 
at  the  first  ascent;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly 
prospects,  and  melodious  sounds,  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Or* 
pheus  was  not  more  charming.'  Evfty  thing  in  this  sentence  con* 
spires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are  happily  jchosen ; 
full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds;  /atortoti^,  smooth^ greenygoodly^  me^ 
'hdiouSy  charming:  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that  were 
we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  present- 
Iv,  be  sensible  of  the  cnelody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,  how 
&ucly  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  anothen  'So 
smooth,  so  green'-^so  full  of  goodly  proipects,  and  melodious 
sounds  on  every  side;' — ^till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise, 
is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure; — *  that 
the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  very  sen* 
sible  melody,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious 
structure  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  and  by  what  laws 
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it  is  regulated  ?  And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  ancient 
rhetoricians,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  pf  rules.  For 
hc«e  they  have  entered  into  a  very  minute  and  particular  detail; 
more  pailicular,  indeed,  than  on  any  oth^r  head  that  regards  lai^ 
gn^ge.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,  there  belong 
certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can  be  ascertained 
by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  called, 
that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  en- 
tt'T  into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the 
effect  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the 
principal  object  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  full  of  this.  Th^ 
other  qualities  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider 
as  of  chief  importance,  they  handle  slightly ;  but  when  they  come 
to  the  ^junclura  et  nuinema^  the  modulation  and  harmony,  th^re 
they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  one  of  the  most  ju- 
dicious critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a  treatise  on  the  CompasitioH 
of  Wards  in  a  Sentence  j  which  is  altogether  confined  to  their  musical 
effect  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence  to  consist  in  four 
things ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds ;  secondly,  in  the  com- 
position of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  thirdly,  in  change  or 
▼arfety  of  sound ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the  sense.  On  all 
these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement :  and  is  very 
worthy  of  being  consulted ;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a  book 
on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of 
discourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied ;  and  indeed,  for 
several  reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reasons, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the 
tract  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it 
hais  come  to  pass,  that  a  part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so 
conspicuous  a  figure,  now  draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and 
the  Roman,  were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces 
and  the  powers  of  melody.  -  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were 
more  fixed  and  detennined ;  t^ir  words  were  longer  and  more  sono- 
rous ;  their  method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs, 
both  introduced  a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds, and  freed  them 
from  that  multiplicity  of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  employ ;  and  what  is  of  the  greatest  eonsequence,  the  in- 
versions which  their  languages  allowed,  gave<them  the  power  of  pla- 
cing their  words  in  whatever  order  was  most  suited  to  a  musical  ar* 
rangement  All  these  were  great  advantages  which  they  enjoyed 
above  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we;  their  genius 
was  more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  i!f 
known  to  have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  thar  it  h 
wjtli  us;  more  generally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety 
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o(  «>b|ect8.  Several  learned  men^  particularly  the  Abbe  da  Bos, 
ia  his  Reflectjpna  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved, 
that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the  ancients,  both  their  tragedies 
and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music.  Whence  the  modi)S 
fisciif  and  the  tibiis  dexiris  ei  sinistriSy  prefixed  to  the  editions  of 
Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speaking,  was 
can  led  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
us.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  AmOng  the  ^ 
Athenians,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  par- 
ticular measure  prescribed  to  the  public  officer8,.in  which  they  were 
to  promulgate. the  laws  to  the  people;  lest,  by  reading  them  with 
improper  tones,  the  laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt  Among 
(he  Romans,  there  is  a-noted  story  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was 
declaiming  in  public,  having  a  musician  standing  at  his  back,  in  or- 
der to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe  or  flute.  Even  when 
pronouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by  w^hich  he  in- 
flamed the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other; 
this  attention  to  the  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it 
seems,  thought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  con- 
demns the  excess  of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  ^  can* 
tu5  obscurior'  to  be  a  beatity  in  a  public  speaker.  Heace,  that 
variety  of  accents,  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  And 
marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables,  to  express,  not  the  quantity  of 
them,  but  tlie  tone  in  which  they  were  to  be  spoken;  the  appli- 
cation of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And  though  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  itappears  from 
Quintilian,  that  they  used  tliem^  inpronunciation :  ^  Qiuinluni  quale,* 
says  he,^coraparantes  gravi,  interrogantes  acuto  tenore  concludunt.' 
As,  music,  then,  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romany  than  it  is  with  us;  as,  in  all  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes, 
of  tones  or  inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use;  this  is  one  clear  rea- 
son of  their  paying  a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sen- 
tences, which  might  best  suit  this  musica^ pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their 
languages,  and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  musical 
arrangement  of  sentences  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  eflect  in 
public  speaking  among  them,  thai^  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  mo- 
dern oration ;  another  reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatise,  entitled,  Orator^  tells  us,  ^  Conciohes  ssepe 
exelamare  vidi,  cum  verba  apte  cecidissent.  Id  enim  expectant 
anres.'*  And  he  gives  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  efiect  of  an 
harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assembly,  from  a  sentence  of  one 
of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  liis  hearing.  The  sentence  was, 
*•  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritas  filii  comprobavit'  By  means  of 
the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  ^  Tantus  clamor  concionis 


•M— 


*  *1  haTC  often  been  witneM  to  buntt  of  exclamation  in  the  pubU<:  ssxeuiblie*,  wlica 
■atrnoetciowfl  muticnUr ;  for  chat  is  a  pleavure  which  the  eofr  expt^cUt.* 
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excitatus  est,  ut  prorsus  admirable  easet '  He  makes  us  i  ^nark  tbe 
feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  be  ascribes  the  power 
of  the  melody;  aad  shows  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the 
whole  effect  would  be  lost;  as  thus :  '  Patris  dictum  sapienp  com- 
probavit  temeritas  filii.'  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  iien^* 
tence  is  extremely  musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to 
an  audience,  yet  I  cannot  believe  that  an  English  sentencei  equally 
harmonious,  would,  by  its  harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect 
uti  a  British  audience,  or  excite  any  such  wonderful  applause  and 
admiration,^  as  Cicero  informs  us  this  of  Carbo  produced.  Our 
northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The  melody  of  qaeech 
has  less  power  over  iis;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer  method  of 
uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  ^ess  melody 
than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,thatitisin  vain  to  think  of 
bestowing  the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of 
our  sentences,  that  was  bestowed  by  these  aincient  nations.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Greek  and  Roma^  critics,  on  fhis  head,  has  misled 
some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be  equally  applied  to  our  tongue; 
and  that  our  prose  ^writing  might  be  regulated  by  spondees  and 
trochees,  and  iambus's  and  paeons,  and  other  metricsd  feet.  But 
first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can  be  measured 
very  imperfectly,  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For,  tbe  quantity,  the 
length,  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  far  from  being  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues ;  but 
very  often  lefl  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the 
sense.  Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regu- 
lation, yet,  from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  dis- 
course, the  effect  would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible. to  the  eai,  nor  be 
relished  with  so  much  pleasure^as  among  the  Greeks  and  Ronuins: 
and,  lastly,  this  whole  doctrine  about  the  measures  and  ntimbers  of 
prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered  by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves, 
is,  im  trutli,  in  a  great  measure,  loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse  was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more 
attention  to  thett,  than  ever  it  has  been  to  the  moderns.  But,  though 
they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have  never  been  able  to  re 
duce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in  practice.  If  we 
consult  Cicero's  Oratory  whei^e  this  point  is  discussed  with  the  most 
minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critic§  differed 
from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules 
concerning  this  matter,  in  any  language ;  as  all  prose  composition  must 
be  allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numfaers;  andaccordingas  the  tenourof  a 
discourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

»  <  In  vcrsu  quidem,  tbeatra  tota  ezclaraant  li  fuU  una  sjUaba  aat  brevior  ant 
longior.  Nee  ver6  multitude  pedes  novit|  ncc  ullos  numeros  tenet ;  nee  illud  quod 
oflendH,  ^ut  cur,  aut  in  quo  offendat,  intelligit ;  et  tanie«i  oiinium  longitudinum  at 
brevicatum  in  sonii  ii<Sit  acutanun,  (rraviumqne  vocum,  judicium  ipMi  natum  ia 
auribus  noitrii  coUocavit.'  Cickro.  Orator,  c.  6. 
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But,  Although  I  apprehend  that  this  musical  arrangement  can* 
aot  be  reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a 
quality  to  be  neglected  in  oomposition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold 
its  effect  to  be  Very  considerable;  and  that  every  one  who  studies 
to  write  with  grace,  much  more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public 
m*  h  success,  will  be  obliged  to  attend  to  it  not  a  little.  But  it  is 
his  ear«  cultivated  by  attention  and  practice,  that-must  chiefly  di- 
rect him  ;  for  any  rules  that  can  be  given  on  this  subject,  are 
very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which  may  be  of 
use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse.  I  proceed 
to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  iqgst  material.  . 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly  .  ' 
(lepends.     These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members 
of  it ;  and,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be 
carefully  attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that 
whatever  is  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always 
sounds  grateful  to  the  ear.  While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termi- 
nation of  each  of  its  members  f  Tmsa  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronounc- 
iDg :  and  these  rests  should  be  so  distributed  as  to  make  the  course 
of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should  fall  at  ^uch 
disunces,  as  to  bear  a  certain  piusical  proportion  to  each  other. 
This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  TltC  following  sentence 
is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson :  <  This  discourse  concerning  the.  easi- 
ness of  Ood's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulties  of  the  flrst  entrance  upon  a  religious  course ; 
except  only  in  those  perspns  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be 
trained  up  to  religion  by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious 
and  virtuous  education.'  Here  there  is  no  harmony;  nay,  there  is 
ffjme  degree  of  harshness  and  unpleasantness;  owing  principally  to 
this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no  more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in 
the  sentence,  fallingbetwixtthe  two  members  into  which  it  isdivided, 
each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion  a  considerable  stretch  of  the 
breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the 
e^raceful  intervals  at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking 
sarcastically  of  man :  *  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater 
than  his  ignorance,  and  what  he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies 
by  sulBciency.  When  he  has  looked  aliout  him,  as  tajr  as  he  can, 
he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen ;  when  he  is  at  the  end 
111  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when  he  has  shot  his 
UtsU  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better,  or  beyond 
it  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of  truth;  and 
his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.**     Here  every 


*  Or  tills  instance,  ^e  u  addressing  himself  toLady  £ssex,  upon  the  death  of  het 
«'iiUdr  *  I  w|is  mice  in  hope,  that  what  was  so  violent  conl<lj)ot  be  long:  but,  when  I  ob- 
r»er»<d  yonr  grief  to  grow  stronger  with  agCiand  to  increase,  like  a  ntream,  the  riirth«r 
tf  ran;  when  1  saw  it  draw  out  to  such  unhappy  con9e<;iie«ccs,  and  to  tlireoten,  no  Um 
thau  yrnir  chiM,  your  hiwlch,  and  your  life,  (  could  no  longer  forbear  thb  endeftvoor. 

X 
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ihiiig  iSj  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  «ar; 
atuL  if  i<t  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  pro]M>r1ional 
dixidion  of  the  members  of  his^  sentences  which  rendurb  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  style  always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  sairit 
lime,  that  a  sentence,  with  too  many  lests,  and'  tlic^se  placed  at  in- 
tervals too  apparently  measured  knd  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  oi 
aflbotation. 
'  /  The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  tht 
u'iiole  sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the 
car,  demands  the  greatest  care.  So  Quintilian ;  'Non  igitur  du- 
rum sit,  neque  abrupUim,  quo  an^i,  velut,  respirant  ac  r^ciunlur- 
'Heec  est  sedes  orationis;  hoc  auditor  expectat;  hie  laua  omnis  de- 
clamat.'*  The  only  important  rule  that  can  be  pren  here,  is,  that 
when  we  aim  at  dignity  or  elevation,  the  sound  should  be  made  to 
^X^w  to  the  last;  the  longest  members  of  the  period,  and  the  fuUe.^. 
and  most  sonorous  words,  should  be  reserved  to  the  conclusion. 
As  an  example  of  this,  the  following  sentence  of  Mr.  Addison'si 
may  be  given:  Mt  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of  sight)  with  the 
largest  variety  of  ideas;  convei-t;os  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest 
distance;  and  t:0ntinucs  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired 
or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments,'  Every  reader  must  be 
..sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  bpth  in  the  proper  division  of  the  mem- 
bers and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  ii»  rounded,* 
itnd  conducted  to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  I  observe  to  take  place  with  re- 
sjx^ct  to  significancy :  that  a  falling  ofi'at  the  end,  always  hurts  gresit- 
ly.  For  this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  un- 
gracious to  the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  1  formerly  showed  the) 
were  inconsistent  with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  the  sense  and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on 
each  other.  That  which  hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the^strength  of 
the  meaning:  and  that  which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  primary  effect,  appears  also  to  have  a  bad  souncL  How 
disagreeable  is  the  following  sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  tht^ 
Trinity !  '  It  is  a  mystery  which  we  firmly  believe  the  truth  of. 
and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  how  easily  might  it  have 
been  mended  by  this  transposition !  ^  It  is  a  mystery,  the  truth  <>) 
which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  humbly  adoru.' 

Iln  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our  languasre, 
requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  last  but  one,  to  he  a  lo(\«; 
syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  syllables,  as^  rou- 
traryj  pariicular,  retrospect,  seldom  conclude  a  sentence  hsir- 

nor  end  it  wiUiout  bcg^in^  of  you,  for  God's  »akr  and  for  your  owrrif  for  your  diilflriii 
and  your  Iriciids,  your  country  and  your  family^  thM  you  wouhi  no  lou<>irr  .ibaiK^Ki 
yourself  to  a  (linconsolMte  passion  ;  but  that  yon  «vould  at  lonfth    awaken  yoiir  pt^^t 
five  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  leaft,  route  ttic  invincible  spirit  of  th«»  Percys,  thai 
never  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster.* 

*  *  Let  there  be  nothing  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  concb^lon  of  the  senteiire  on  fihutb 
the  mind  pauses  and  rests.  This  is  the  roost  material  part  in  fhr  snmctnrr  ui  iii«  otirw 
Here  ««er>  heaver  ex|N*cts  to  b«t  gratified;  here  bis  applause  bre;tks  f«>rth.* 
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maniouslfy  unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before,  has  rendered  them 
f^rreeabl^  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed 
»  to  make  the  sound* always  swell  aud  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to 
rest  either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the 
tone  of  declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
m«*iody,  and  is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it  If  we  would  keep  up  the 
attention  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and 
strength  in  our  composition,  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our 
measure.  This  regards  the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well 
as  the  cadence  of  the  period.  Sentences  constructed  In  a  similar 
manner,  witli  the  pauses  falling  at  equal  intervals,  should  never  follow 
one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be  intermixed  with  long  and 
swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as  well  as  magnificent 
Rven  discottis,  properly  introduc(^d,  abrupt  sounds,  departure^J(^om 
regular  cadence,  have  sometime^  a  good  efibct'  Monotony  is  a 
great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of  harmo- 
nious arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable 
a  writer  to  catch  some  one* melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sen- 
tences according  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just 
and  correct  ear  is  requisite  for  varying  and  diversifying  the  melody; 
^nd  hence  we  so  seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  hap- 
py in  this  respect 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglect- 
ed, yet  it  must  a]so  be  kept  within  proper  bounds:  for  all  appear- 
ances of  an  author's  afiecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable:  especially 
when  the  love  of  it  betrays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  in- 
stance, perspicuity,  precision,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound. 
All  unmeaning  words,  introduced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill 
up  the  melody,  cmnpkmtnta  Jiumerorunif  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are  |  • 

gr^at  blemishes  in  writing.  They  are  childish  and  puerile  ornament^ 
by  which  a  sentence  always  loses  more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it 
can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty  of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its 
own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where  the  sense  of  a  period  is 
expressed  witli  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it  will  seldom  hap])en 
but  tlie  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least,  a  very 
moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing:  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often 
no  other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After 
alt  the  labour  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulatingthe  measures  of 
prose,  he  comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  t6  this  conclusion : 
•  In  unirersum,si8itnecessc,durampotiiisatque  asperam  conipositio- 
nem  mallmesse,  quam  effeminatamac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos. 
Ideoque,  vincta  quaedam  de  industiia  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  vide- 
antor;  neque  ullum  idoneum  ayit  aptum  verbum  pra^termitlamus,. 
gratia  lenitatis.'*     (Lib.  ix.  c  4.) 

.        ^  ■■       I  — Mil.  I  ■!  ■■■  I.     ■■  ^.  .1    !■»■.       I         I  i     ■       -    'i..l.      .       ,i^ 

*  '  Dpoo    the   whole,  I  would    rather    choose     thnt  coinponiliou   «Ut>tild    n|>|i«MJr 
ro^lgh  tad  kanh,  if  that  be  iMcettary,  than  that  it  should  l»e  enervAtcd  and  eliam 
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Cicero,  as  I  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remailuible  pat- 
terns of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too  visible, 
and  the  pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strcn^^. 
That  noted  dose  of  hisy  esse  video lur^  which,  in  the  Oration  PrQ 
Lege  Manilia,  occurs  eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among 
his  contemporaries.  We  must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this 
great  orator,  that  there  is  a  remarkable  union,  in  his  style,  of  harmo- 
ny with  ease,  which  is  always  a  great  beauty ;  and  if  his  harmony  be 
studied,  that  study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musi- 
cal arrangment  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  fine- 
ly turned  periods ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of 
inversion,  which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of 
style;  ana  though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately 
and  sonorous,  yet  it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  UEtinisefl  construction 
and  order.  Of  later  writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  correct  in  his  numbers.  As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  at- 
tended to  music  in  all  his  sentences;  and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in 
this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  monotony  into  which  writers, 
who  study  tho  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt  to  fall;  having  diversi- 
fied his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison  has  also  much 
harmony  in  his  style ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  varied,  than 
Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very  flowing 
and  agreeable.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  and 
languid  ;  and  is  much  outdone  by  Bi:hop  Atterbury  in  the  music 
of  his  periods.  Dean  Swift  despised  musical  arrangement  alto- 
gether. * 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  sound,  or  modulation,  in 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind  ; 
the  sound  adapted  to  the  sense. .  The  former  was  no  more  than  a 
simple  accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear;  the  latter  supposes  a  pc 
culiar  expression  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees 
of  it:  First,  the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  (lis 
course;  next,  a  particular  resemblance  elTected  between  some  ob- 
ject and  the  sounds  that  are  employed  in  describing  it 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  teno'irof 
a  discburse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respect*?,  a  correspondence  witJt 
our  ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  cnect  of  artificial  associations 
Hence  it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  \m 
prints  on  our  style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  con- 
stioicted  witli  the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression 
of  what  is  important,  magnificent,  sedate :  for  this  is  the  natural  tone 
which  such  a  course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  tliey  suit  no  vio. 
lent  passion,  no  eager  reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  ahvay* 
require  measures  brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt     Andj 

mate,  such  as  we  find  the  style  of  too  mRny?  Some  sentences,  therefore,  whkh  we 
hAve  >tiHltoiuly  formed  into  melody,  sliould  be  thrown  loose,  that  they  may  not  teeai 
too  -mach  laboured :  nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  ezpreuWc  woid^  for  t^  t 
uttke  of  smoothing  a  period.' 
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therefore,  to  swell,  or  to  let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  de* 
mands,  is  a  very  important  rqle  in  oratory.  No  one  tenour,  what- 
ever, supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect  from  s^iety,  will  answer 
to  all  different  compositions;  nor  even  to  all  the  parts  of  the  same 
composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  panegyric,  and  an  invec- 
tive, in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words  of  a  tender 
love-song  to  tKe  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  *  Etsi  ho- 
mini  nihil  est  magis'optanclum  quam  prospera,  squabilis,  perpetua- 
que  fortjna,  secundo  vitas  sine  ulla  offensione  cursu;  tamen,  si  mihi 
tranquilla  etplacata  omnia  fuissent  incredibili  quadam  et  pene  divi- 
na,  qui  nunc  vestro  beneficio  fruor,  laetitiae  voluptate  caruissem.'* 
Nothing  was  ever  more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  .we  may  so 
speak,  to  the  ear.  But,  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Ciceta  had 
employed  such  periods,  or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing 
against  Mark  Antqny,  or  Catiline?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is, 
that  we  previously  fix,  in  eur  mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone 
of  sound  which  suits  our  subject;  that  is,  which  the  sentihients  we 
are  to  express  most  naturally  assume,  and  in  which  they  most  com- 
monly vent  themselves;  whether  round  or  smooth,  or  stately  and 
solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and  abrupt  This  gene- 
ral idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods;  to  speak  in  tbe 
style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the  ground  of 
the  melody;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as  either  our 
sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a  suitable 
variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject  Grave, 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects,  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrange* 
ment  of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables;  and,  particularly,  they 
require  the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the 
Bible,  are  remarkable  for  this  melody ;  Mn.the  beginning,  God  cre- 
ated the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form 
and  void;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 9  %nd  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  fact  of  the  waters.'  Several  other 
passages,  particularly  some  of  the  Psalms,  afford  striking  examples 
of  tins  sort  of  grave,  melodious  construction.  Any  composition 
tliai  arises  considerably  aibove  the  ordinary  tone  of  prose,  such  as 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  characters,  naturally  runs 
iiilo  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  re- 
sembling sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose 
composition ;  but  ther^  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;  nor  is  it  so 
much  expected  there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for;  where 
attention  to  sound  is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and 
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liberties  of  poetical  style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  soand;  as- 
sisted, too,  by  the  yersificatioiiy  and  that  cantus obscuripTj  to  whirh 
we  are  naturally  led  in  reading  poetry.  This  requires  a  little  more 
illustration* 

Yhc  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiely, 
three  classes  of  objects;  fi»t,  other  sounds;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  re- 
semblance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the 
noise  of  waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams. 
This  Is  the  simj^est  instance  of  this  soK  of  beauty.  For  the  medium 
through  which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one ;  sounds  represent- 
ed by  other  sounds ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  b  easy 
to  form  a  connexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet  when 
he  i»describing  sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  aA 
have  most  liquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is 
describing  harsh  sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  sylla- 
bles which  are  of  difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  struc- 
ture of  language  assists  him;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  Ian- 
eiiages,  the  names  of  many  particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to 
carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound  which  they  signify;  as  with  us,  the 
whistling  of  winds,  the  6tiz  and  hum  of  insects,  the  hisa  of  serpents, 
Ihe  crash  of  falling  timber;  and  many  other  instances,  where  the 
word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the  sound  it  represents.  I  shall 
produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this  beauty  from  Milton,  taken 
from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describing  the  sound  made,  in 
the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in  the  other,  by  the 
opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between  the  two,  dis- 
plays, to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art  The  first  is  the  opeuinf; 
of  hell's  gates: 


-On  a  sudden,  open  fly, 


With  impetuous  reooU,  and  jarrine  sound, 

Th*  infernal  doors ;  and  on  their  Innget  graie 

Harsli  thunder. B.  L 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other: 

— — llcaren  opAed  wide 

Her  eTcr*during^  %^^^  liaruKmions  sound, 

On  gold«)  hhiges  turning.  B,  L 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tas0o*s  Glerusalemme,  has 
been  often  admired  on  account  of  the  imita^tion  eBected  by  sound 
of  the  thing  represented : 

Chiaina  gli  habitator  de  Tombre  eicme 

U  raiico  suon  de  la  Tartareo  tronba: 

Treman  le  spaciose  atra  cawmey 

Et  Tarr  rieco  a  quel  rumor  rirobombai 

ni  sirMMiMo  cost  oe  la  supciiie 

Regkmideie  cielo,  il  f^lgur  piomba; 

Ne  si  scossa  giammaa  hi  terra, 

Quand  i  vajiori  in  sen  (nrarida  serra.  Carr.  fcr.  Staw.  4. 


The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often 
omploytsd  to  imitate,  is  motion ;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow,  violent  or 
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e^ntle,  equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  wilh  efloH, 
Yhou^h  there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  sound,  of  any  kind, 
and  motion,  yet,  in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one ;  as  ap 
pears  from  the  connexion  between  music  and  dancing.  And  there- 
fore, here  it  is  in  the  poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  ^  the. 
kind  of  motion  he  would  describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  cor- 
n^pond,  in  our  imagination,  with  that  motion.  Long  syllubles  natu- 
rally give  the  impression  of  slow  motion;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

OOi  inter  sese  raa^a  n  bracbia  toUunt. 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind ;  as 

Quadrupediuite  putrem  sonkii  qa«Cit  un^ula  canfiam. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty :  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it;  most  of  them^  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,andso  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  sfelis,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  TAe  *Fleece. 


-With  easy  course 


The  vegselfl  ^lide;  unless  their  speed  be  stopp'd 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  soas 
When  eyhry  xephyr  sleeps ;  then  the  shrouds  drop , 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordag^e  hiiiig, 
Moves  not;  the  6at  sea  shines  like  yellow  i^old 
Fns*d  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  door 
Of  some  old  temple  w*^.— — - 

^  The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words 
as  capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of 
^e  mind.  Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these;  but, 
that  here  also,  there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  pro- 
ved by  the  power  which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certtin 
passions,  and,  according  as  its  strain  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train 
of  ideas,  rather  thau  another.  This,  indeed,*  logically  speaking, 
cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between  the  sense  and  the  sound, 
<9eeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural  resemblance  to  any 
thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syllables,  by  their 
sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than  another,  and 
dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affi^ction  which  the  poet 
meun.4  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit, 
that,  in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty 
of  accommodation  of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  lor 
imagination  to  work;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  pasi- 
sage,  he  will  often  fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense,  which  others  cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to 
his  own  disposition  of  mind;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which 
be  imagines  himself  to  hear.  However,  that  there  are  real  instan* 
er^  of  this  kiiid,  and  that  poetry  is  capable  of  some  such  expression, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Dryden's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a 
very  beautiful  exemplification  of  it,  in  the  English  Innguage.  Witlk- 
out  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet  describing  pleasure,  joy,  and 
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nirieeable  objects,  from  the  feeiing  of  his  subject,  natarally  runs  into 

srhooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  numbers : 

•Namqiie  ipsa  decoram 


Or, 


Ceesaricui  nato  gcaeiriXi  lumcuque  javents 
Purpurcuni,  et  loetuB  (k:ulu  ait&arat  bonorea. 


Saut 


Mk,  Vf. 


Devonere  locos  lietoe  et  amiena  vireta 
Fortunaturam,  raemoram,  vedesqae  bcataa  | 
LArg'ior  hie  campoi  mtber,  et  luuiine  vestit 
Purpureo,  aulemque  suum,  sua  sidera  nor  ant. 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  num- 
bers: 

■  Javenum  manus  emicat  ardezu 

Littus  in  Hesperium.  Mw.  Vit 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  iii 
slow  measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Whore  heavenly  pensiye  contemplation  dwells. 
Et  cali^antem  nigra  fonnidme  lucum. 

1  have  now  given  sufficient  opening  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acqqaintance  witb'the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  wilf 
suggest  many  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  this  i  finish  the 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  sentences:  having  fully  considered 
them  under  all  the  heads  I  mentioned;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength, 
and  musical  arrangement. 

CiOlBSTlONS* 


How  have  we  hitherto  considered 
icntences;  and  how  are  we  now  to 
consider  them  7  Of  sound,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why  must  it  not  be  disre- 
garded ?  What  remark  follows  ?  What 
is  their  effect  on  the  imagination? 
What  saysQuintilian?  How  extensive 
IS  the  power  ol*  music  over  mankind  ? 
or  what,  therefore,  may  language  be 
rendered  ca|iable ;  and  of  what  must 
this  heighten  our  ideas  ?  What  remark 
jnllowsf  In  the  harmony  of  periods, 
what  two  things  may  be  considered  i 
Of  them,  respectively,  what  isobser^ 
ved  ?  First,  then,  what  shall  we  consi- 
der ;  and  to  what  shall  we  confine  oar- 
selves  ?  This  beauty  of  musical  con- 
ptmc>.!on  in  prose,  will  depend  upon  what 
twothingn?  With  what  does  oarau- 
tlK»r  becrin ;  and  on  this  head,  what  is 
obsorvod  ?  What  words,  is  it  evident, 
are  most  ui^^eeable  to  the  ear?  What 
may  always  be  assumed  as  a  ])rinciple? 
Wlmt  ck>  vowels  and  consonants,  re- 
spectively, irive  to  the  sound  of  a  Word  1 
Vvhat  does  the  music  of  lansraacre  re- 
quire; and  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
an  excess  in  either  ?  Which  are  most 
airreeaWp  to  the  earl  By  what  do 
fhey  pleys  it;   and   what  follows? 


Amonf^  words  of  nnv  lenj^th,  which 
are  the  most  musical;  and  what  ex- 
amples are  ^iven?  Of  the.  next  liead, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why  ?  In  the 
harmonious  structure  and  dispootioo 
of  penods,  who  excelled  all  other  wri- 
ters  ?  What  is  said  of  him ;  and  what 
example  is  ^iven  ?  In  English,  frum 
whom  is  a  sentence  selected ;  and  what 
is  it  ?  What  is  said  of  it?  The  struc- 
ture of  periods  beinfr  susceptible  of 
very  considerable  melody,  what  is  oiv 
next  inquiry?  Were  we  to  foUow  tl» 
ancient  rhetoricians  upon  this  subject, 
why  would  it  be  easy  to  ^ive  a  e:nat 
variety  of  rules?  What  do  they  hold} 
and  how  far  do  tliey  fto'i  What,  con- 
sequently, follows  ?  Who  are  full  of 
thn?  What  qualities  do  they  handle 
sliirhtly ;  and  where  are  they  copioue'? . 
Of  Dbny^jus  of  Halicariuissas,  what  if 
observed ;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  In 
what  four  things  does  he  make  the  ex- 
cellence of  a  sentence  to  consist  ?  ()n 
all  these  "points,  how  does  he  write*, 
and  what  follows  ?  Of  this  whol?.  siil>- 
ject  of  musical  structure  of  dsroinvrt 
what  IS  observed  ?  Why  will  it  he  ne- 
cessary to  irivo  tlie  reasons  for  xhi»'' 
What  is  the  fust  reason  nj«ifmeH ;  luid 
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nrhr?  Whatv  tbe  next  reason  aajgn- 
e<lf  Of  music,  among  them,  what  is 
obeerved?  What  have  several  learned 
men  clearly  proved;  and  what  fol- 
lows 1  How  was  all  sort  of  declama- 
tion and  public  speaking  carried  on  by 
them ;  and  to  what  did  it  approach  ? 
Among  the  Athenians,  what  existed? 
Amons  the  Romans,  what  noted  story 
prevails?  What  remark  follows?  W 
Qointilian,  what  is  here  observed? 
Hence,  what  du  we  find  marked  upon 
the  Greek  syllables ;  and  for  what  pur- 
pose 1  Of  the  Romans,  what  is  here 
observed?  What  is  one  clear  reason 
why  the  Qfeeks  and  Romans  paid 
much  greater  attention  to  the  musical 
eoDstructbn  of  their  sentences  than  we 
do?  What  is  further  known,  as  an- 
other reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more 
studied  ?  What  does  Cicero  tell  us ; 
and  what  does  he  give  ?  By  means  of 
die  sound  of  which,  alone,  what  efiect 
does  he  tell  us  was  produced  ?,  Though 
it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is  ex- 
tremely musical,  yet,  wiiat  cannot  our 
author  believe ;  why ;  and  what  fol- 
lows ?  For  these  reasons,  of  what  is  it 
in  vain  to  think  ?  What  has  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  on 
tills  head,  misled  some  to  imagine  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  first  remarked ;  and 
why  ?  What  is  the  next  remark  ?  And 
lastly,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  the  attention  of  the  an- 
cients to  the  mekMiy  of  discourse,  what 
b  liirther  observed  ?  If  we  consult  Ci- 
cero's OreUoTf  what  diall  we  see  ? 
Why  is  it  not  possible  to  give  precise 
rutes  concerning  this  matter,  in  any 
language?  Notwithstanding  this  musi- 
cal arrangement  cmnot  be  reduced 
into  any  system,  yet  what  is  our  au- 
thor &r  from  thinking  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, what  does  he  hold ;  and  what 
IblkywB?  What,  in  this,  must  chiefly 
tJirect  hhn ;  and  why?  On  what  two 
thkiov  does  the  music  of  a  sentence 
chiefly  depend  ?  In  the  proper  distri- 
bution of  lbs  several  members  of  a  sen- 
tence, what  is  it  ofimportance  toobserve? 
AVhHe  the  period  m  going  on,  what 
does  the  teiininatbn  of  each  of  its  mem- 
bef«  form ;  and  how  should  these  rests 
he  dittributecl  ?  By  what  example  will 
til  is  be  h^t  illustrated  ?  Why  is  Uiere 
ijol)  in  this  serttence,  any  harmcmy? 
Clii  the  other  hand,  what  shall  we  ob- 
m^rvel  OC  what  br  he  speaking?  Re- 
peal the  pajsoge.    Of  this  passage. 


what  m  observed;  ami  to  this  sort  of 
flowing  measure,  what  must  be  attri- 
buted? What  must,  however,  a^  the 
same  time  be  observed  ? 

What  is  the  next  thing  to  be  attend- 
ed to?  What  sa3rs  Quintilian  on  tha 
subject?  When  we  aim  at  dignity, 
what  k  the  only  important  rule  that 
can  be  given  ?  What  example  of  this 
is  given  ?  Hence,  of  what  must  every 
reader  be  sensible?  Why  does  a  falt- 
ing  ofi*  at  the  end  injure  the  melody  ol 
a  sentence  ?  What  is  here  more  than 
probable;  and  for  what  reason?  To 
lUostrate  this  remark,  what  example 
is  given ;  and  how  might  it  be  correct- 
ed ?  In  ^neral,  what  seems  to  hold 
trae  ?  Under  what  circumstances  only, 
do  short  syllables  conclude  a  sentence 
harmoniously?  What  sentences  is  it 
necessary,  however,  to  observe,  give  a 
discourse  the  tone  of  declamation ;  and 
why  ?  If  we  would  keep  up  the  atten- 
tk>n  of  the  reader  or  hearer,  what  is 
requisite  ?  What  does  this  ^equally  re- 
gard ?  What  sentences  should  never 
follow  one  another  ?  Why  should  short 
sentences  be  intermixed  with  l(Mig  ones; 
and  even  what  have  sometimes  a  gnod 
effect  ?  Of  monotony,  what  is  observed  ; 
what  writers  are  apt  to  fall  into  it ; 
and  what  follows  ?  How  are  a  very 
vulgar  ear,  and  a  just  ahil  correct  ona 
here  contrasted  ?  Though  attention  to 
the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be 
neglected,  yet  whv  must  it  be  kept 
in  proper  bounds?  What  are  great 
blemishes  in  writing;  and  why?  Ab 
sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  wtll  aj 
sound,  what  H^ows?  To  what  concKi- 
sbn  does  Quintilian,  after  ail  the  labour 
which  he  bestows  to  rei?ulate  the 
measure  of  prose,  come  ?  What  is  here 
said  of  Cicero;  and  what  must  weol>- 
serve  in  his  defence  ?  Among  the  few 
English  classical  writers,  what  is  ro 
marked  of  Mtltoo,  and  of  the  writers  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  ?  Of  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  what  is  observed ;  and 
also  of  Mr.  Addison,  Sir  W*illiam  Tem- 
ple, ArchbVhop  Tillotpon,  Ri^hop  At- 
terburv,  and  Diean  Swill  ?  Hitherto^  of 
what  has  our  author  fliscoursed ;  and 
what  yet  remains  ?  How  are  these  con- 
trasted ?  What  are  the  two  desrreca  of 
•t,  which  we  may  remark  ?  Witli  wha* 
have  sounds  a  corre«|)oiidence ;  and 
hence,  what'  happens?  What  is  the 
effect  of  sentences  roostrurted  »(ler  the 
Ciceronian  fuhiesB ;  and  syhy  ?   Wliat 
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(■o  they  not  suit ;  and  what  do  these 
pwjuire?  What,  tlierefore,  followB? 
Ho.v  i>3  this  illufltrated ;  and  what  were 
abrord  ?  or  tlie  sentence  here  intro- 
duced from  Cicero,  what  is  remarked  7 
To  have  uaed  Uie  same  periods  where, 
would  have  been  laughable;  and 
hence,  what  is  requisite?  What  must 
this  general  idea  direct  7  What  may  it 
be  proper  here  to  remark?  What  do 
gmvQ,  solemn,  and  m^)e8tic  subjects, 
reouire  7  Where  are  examples  of  this 
to  be  found ;  an|}  what^  naturally  runs 
into  numbers  of  this  kind?  But,  in  the 
next  place,  what  is  remarked  7  Where 
can  this,  sometimes,  be  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  where  is  it  to  be  chleflv  looked 
(or )  and  why  7  Wliat  three  classes  of 
objects  may  sounds  of  words  be  em- 
ployed to  represent  7  First,  by  a  proper 
choice  01  words,  what  may  be  pro- 
duced ;  and  why  7  How  is  this  iUus- 
trated  7  Here,  what  assists  him ;  and 
why?  What  examples  are  given? 
What  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  is  produced  from  Milton  7  Re- 
ocat  the  paaeages.  What  other  beauti- 
ml  passa£ce  is  given  for  the  same  pur- 
pose? In  tlie  second  place,  what  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  motion  are  imitated  by 
sounds  of  words?  What  'observation 
follows;  and,  therefore,  here,  what  is 
ill  the  poet's  power  7  What  impressbn 
do  lonff  syllables  give ;  of  which,  what 
example  nave  wc?  What  is  the  effect 
of  short  syllables ;  and  what  example 


is  given?  Of  Homer  auid  VinpL  what  it 
here  observed  7  What  happy  tn^taiice 
is  j^iven  in  English  7  In  what  does  the 
third  set  of  objects,  which  Uie  sounds  of 
words  are  capable  of  representiiigjcon- 
sist?  What  remark  follows  7  What, 
cannot  this  be  called ;  and  why  7  But 
what  follows  7  Wliat  is  here  admitted  1 
What  follows;  and  what  examples  are 
given?  Without  much  study,  what 
may  a  poet  do?  Of  brisk  and  livdyj 
and  also  of  melancholy  seawtiotats 
what  is  observed  7  What  is  the  ckm^ 
remark  7 


ANALTSia 

Harmony. 
i.  Sounds  without  reference  to  som 

A.  The  clioice  of  words. 

B.  Thoarrangement  of  words  and 

members  of  periods. 
a.  The  advantagesof  the  Greeki 

and  Romans. 
6.'  The  proper  ilistributbn  of  the 

members  of  a  sentence, 
c.  The  chee  or  cadence  of  ths 

whole. 
2.  Sounds  adapted  to  the  sense. 

A.  Adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  diB> 

course. 

B.  Resemblance  between  the  sound 
and  the  object  described. 

a.  Other  sounds. 

b.  Motkm. 

c.  Emotions  and  passnns. 


LECTURE  XIV. 

ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 
Having  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  seih 
tences,  I  proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  di- 
vision^ of  the  qualities  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  ornament 
Perspicuity,  both  in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  1  have  considered. 
Ornament,  as  far  as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  and  melodious 
construction  of  words,  has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a 
great  branch  of  the  ornament  of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which 
is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our  consideration,  and  will  require  a  full 
discussion. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  1* 
In  general,  they  always  impHy  some  departure  from  simplicity  of 

*  On  the  Bubjcct  of  figrurea  of  speech,  aJl  the  writers  who  Ircnt  of  rh'Horic  or  oomtwn- 
tion,  have  inaisted  larcely.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  tbia  aubject,  were  cndk«& 
Oil  tlio  foundations  of  fignralive  lang-uage,  in  ffoncral,  one  of  the  nigat  sensible  am!  i'v 
struct ive  writers  appears  to  me  to  be  M.  Marsais,  in  his  Traite  dea  Tropet  pour  scrrir 
ain/roductum  a  la  I^hctorique  eta  la  tMique,  For  observations  on  particular  fi$r^t«* 
the  Element*  of  Criticism  may  be  consulteid,  where  the  subject  ia  fully  handled,  anc  ■^' 
lu/<iated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples. 
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expression ;  the  idea  which  v^e  intend  to  convey,  n  ji  only  cniiiiciat- 
ed  to  others,  but  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  lad  with  some 
circumstance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  Uie  impression 
more  strong  and  vivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  ^  That  a  s^ood 
man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity ;'  I  just  express  my 
thought  in  the  simplest  manner  possible.  But  when  I  say.  <  To  the 
upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness;'  the  same  sentiment  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  figurative  style;  a  new  circumstance  is  introduced:^ 
light  is  put  in  the  place  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest 
the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  manner,  to  say,  ^  It  is  impossi- 
ble, by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore  the  divine  nature  fully,' 
in  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we  say,  *  Canst  thou,  by 
searching,  find  out  God  ?  Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfec- 
tion ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper  than  hell, 
what  canst  thou  know?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into  style;  the 
proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment being  expressed  together  with  it 

But^  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned 
the  most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude, 
that  they  imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so 
far  from  being  the  case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are 
both  the  most  natural^  and  the  most  common  method  of  uttering 
our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to  compose  any  discourse  without 
using  them  often;  nay,  there  are  few  sentences  of  any  length,  in 
which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may  be  termed  a  figure,  does 
not  occur.  From 'what  causes  this  happens,  shall  be  afterwards  ex- 
plained. The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that  they  are  to  be 
accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to  men. 
They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product  oi 
study :  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  tho  imaginations  of  the  vulgar 
are  much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another, 
they  will  pour  fourth  a  torrent  of  figurative  langUHge  as  forcible  as 
could  be  employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech?  It  is  this:  They 
remarked,  that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force 
of  language;  and  found  them  always  to  bear*  some  characters,  or 
distinguishing  marks,  by  the  help  of  which  tliey  could  reduce  them 
under  separate  classes  and  heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their 
name  of  figures.  As  the  figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes 
it  from  another,  so  these  forms  of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a 
cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which  both  distinguishes  it  from 
the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simpleexpression.  Simple  expres- 
sion just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others;  but  figurative  language, 
over  and  aboVe,  bestows  a  particular  dress  upon,  that  idea;  a  dres^, 
which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns  it*  Hence,  this  sort 
of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  attention  to  those  who 
studiefl  the  powers  of  speech. 
Figures,  in  general,  nuy  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which 
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U  prompted  either  by  the  irndgination,  or  by  the  passions.     The 
justness  of  this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particul&r  ac- 
count I  am  afterwards  to  give  of  them.     Rhetoricians  commonly 
divide  them  into  two  great  classes;  figures  of*  words,  and  figures 
or  thought     The  former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called 
tropes,  and  consist  in  a  word's  being  employed  to  signify  something 
that  is  different  from  its  original  and  primitive  meaning;  so  that  if 
^  you  alter  the  word,  you  destroy  the  figure.     Thus,  in  the  instance 
I  gave  before;  < Light  ariseth  to  the  upright  in  darkness.'     The 
trope  consists  in  ^  light  and  darkness'  being  not  meant  literally,  but 
substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on  account  of  some  resem- 
'   blance  or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  these  con- 
ditions of  life.     The  other  clas%  termed  fTgures  of  thought,  suppo- 
ses the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist* in  the  tuni  of  the  thought;  as  is  the  cs^e  in  ex- 
clamations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons;  where, 
though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  then)  from  one 
language  into  atiother,  you  may,  nevertheless,  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought.     This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great 
use,  as  nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice ;  neither  is  it  always 
very  clear.     It  is  of  little  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure; 
provided  we  remember,  that  figurative  language  aK^ays  imports  some 
colouring  of  the  imagination,  or  from  some  emotion  of  passion,  ex- 
pressed in  our  style :  and,  perhaps,  figures  of  imagination,  and  figures 
of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribution  of  the  subject 
But  without  insisting'on  any  artificial  divisions,  it  will  be  more 
useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  figures.    On- 
ly, before  I  proceed  to  this,  there,  are  two  general  observations 
which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figijrative 
,  language.     I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with 
!  propriety,  who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
j  nor  ever  studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.    Nature,  as  was  before 
{  observed,  dictates  the  use  of  figures;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in 
{  Moliere,  who  had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever 
I  knowing  it,  many  a  one  uses  metaphorical  expressions  to  good  pur- 
I  pose,  without  any  idea  of  what  a  metaphor  is.     It  will  not,  how- 
\  ever,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are  of  no  service.     All  science  arisen 
!  from  observations  on  practice.     Practijce  has  always  gone  before  me- 
!  tliod  and  rule ;  but  method  and  rule  have  afterwards  improved  and 
!  perfected  practice  in  every  art     We  every  day  meet  with  jjersont 
J  who  sing  agreeably  without  knowing  one  note  of  the  gamut  Yet,  il 
1  has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes  to  a  scale,  and 
/  to  form  an  art  of  music ;  and  it  woul(l  be  ridiculous  to  pretend,  thai 
the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  becauflye  the  practice  is  founded  in  nature. 
Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable  as  tlie 
ear  or  the  voice ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech, preferable  to 
another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 
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But  I  must  obsenre,  in  the  next  place,  that  althougli  this  pari  ok 
ftyle  merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and 
rulf^;  although  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on 
figu^tive  language ;.  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  de- 
pends solely,  or  even  chiefly,  upon  such  language.  It  is  not  so.. 
The  great  place  which  the  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occu- 
pied in  systems  of  rhetoric ;  the  over-anxious  care  which  has  been 
shown  in  giving  names  to  avast  variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them 
under  difierent  classes,  has  often  led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if 
their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with  a  number  of  these  orna^ 
ments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty:  whence  has  arisen  much 
stiffness  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the  sentiment  or  pas* 
sion,  which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,  that  gives  itany  merit 
The  figure  is  only  the  dress;  the  sentiment  is  the  body  and  the  sub- 
stance^ No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composition  in- 
teresting; wiiereas,  if  a  ^ntiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic^  it  can 
support  iitself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance. 
Hence,  several  of  the  most  afiecting  and  admired  passages  of  the 
best  authors,  are  expressed  in  the  smiplest  language.  The  follow* 
ing  sentiment  from  Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to 
the  heart,  without  the  help  pf  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  descri- 
bing an  Argive,  who  falls  in  battle,  in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from 
his  native  country : 

Stemitur,  iofelix,  Blieno  ▼vJnere,  ccDlmnqne 

Aspkit,  et  dulcis  morieus  reminiscitur  Argot.^  JEi.  z.  781. 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  na* 
ture,  i?  worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  sim- 
ple style  of  scripture:  'He  spoke,  and  it  was  done;  he  command- 
ed, and  it  stood  fast.'  'God  said,  let  there  be  light;  and  there 
was  light;'  imparts  a  lofty  conception, to  much  greater  advant^e, 
than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the  most  pompous  metaphors.  The 
fact  is, that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the  pure  sublime,  not  only  have 
little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but  generally  reject  them. 
The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where  a  moderate  degree 
of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant;  and  there  they  contribute 
to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a  basis 

*  '*  Antharet  had  from  Argot  travell'd  far, 
Alcideft'  friend,  and  brother  of  the  war ; 
Now  falling,  by  another's  wound,  his  eyes 
He  casts  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thinks,  and  dies.** 

la  ihift  transtiilion,  moth  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  original  is  lost.  <0n  Argot  tMnfcB,aiid 
divis*  U  by  no  meant  equal  to  'dulcit  moriehs  remtuiscitur  Argus  *  '  As  he  diet  br 
resneinlteni  his  beloved  Argos.'  It  is  indeed  observnttlc,  that  in  most  of  those  trnder 
and  {Mithctic  passages,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  Virgil^  that  great  poet  ezprettet 
Limself  with  the  ntmott  simplicity ;  at 


Te,  dnkb  conhix,  to  solo  in  Htture  i 

To  voucDte  dM,  te  decodente  cfnebmt.  Qiob«.  [V, 


And  to  hi  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  hit  parting  with  hit  worn  Mtaft  : 

At  vot,  O  Super! !  et  Dfrftm  tu  mazlne  rector. 
Jupiter,  Axcadii  qnano  miteratcite  regit, 
Et  pttriat  audita  precet.    Si  numina  Tcttm 
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of  solid  thous;ht  and  natural  sentiment;  when  they  arie  inseilcd  in 
their  proper  pKue;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the 
bubject  without  being  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account 
of  t)ie  origin  and  nature  of  figures;  principally  of  such  as  have  their 
dependence  on  language ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the 
rhetoricians  call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  wou)d  begiu^with  giving  names 
to  the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thought  oiV  Tliis 
nomenclature  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.  According 
as  men's  ideas  multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  in- 
creased, their  stock  of  names  and  words  would  increase  also.  But 
to  the  infinite  variety  of  objects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate. 
No  language  is  so  copious,  as  to  have  a  separate  word  for  every  se- 
parate idea.  Men  naturally  sought  to  abridge  this  labour  of  multi- 
plying words  in  infinitum;  and,  in  order  to  lay  less  biihlen  on  their 
memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had  already  appropi^ted  to  a 
certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other  idea  or  object;  between 
which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fancied,  some  relation. 
Thus,  the  preposition,  tn,  was  originally  invented  to  express  the  cir- 
cumstance  of  place:  'The  man  was  killed  in  the  wood.^  In  pro- 
gress of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  being  connected 
with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of  mind ;  and 
some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these,  and  the 
place  of  bodies,  the  word  tn,  was  employed  to  express  men's  being 
so  circumstanced*,  as,  one's  being  tn  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  tnjoy  or  tn  grief,  tn  doubt,  or  tn  danger,  or  in 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  in^  plaiirly  assuming  a  tropical 
'  signification,  or  carried  off  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  som^ 
filing  else  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  ow- 
ing to  the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and 
affections,  in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words 
taken  from  sensible  objects.  The  reason  is*  plain.  The  names  of 
sensible  objects  were,  in  all  languages,  thie  words  most  early 
introduced;  and  were,  by  degrees,  extended  to  those  mental  ob- 
'  jects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure  conceptions^  and  to  which 
they  found  it  more  diflScuIt  to  assign  distinct  names.  They  borrow- 
ed, therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their  imagina- 
lion  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a  /7ierctn^  judgment, 
and  a  clear  head ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  belia« 
vjour.   We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love ;  swelled  with 

~l  .^ 1 ■ ^  ,  ,    ,   ^^  1^  ,  -  ^^^  MM 

ft 

rncotamem  Fallanta  mihi,  si  fata  rcservant,  • 
Hi  viMumi  eum  vivo,  et  venturus  id  onum, 
Vitnm  oro ;  patiar  4|«eiBm  durarc  laboaam  * 
8in  aliqueni  infandum  cafum,  Fortuna,  minarUi 
Nunc,  0  nunc  liceai  cntdelem  abrumpcre  vitnm ' 
'    Dum  cune  NtnhigiMe,  dum  ipes  incitrta  futurlt 
Dum  to»  chfurc  J?i«ar  \  iBea««ra  «t  lola  ««iupcful 
Ampleztt  teueo;  p^vior  ne  Dupcing  iMifn 
Vuluerec-  iEn.  VIU  S79L 
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pride,  melted  into  grief;  and  the^  are  almost  the  only  significant 
words  which  we  have  for  such  ideas. 

Biit,  although  the  barrenness  of  )angus«ges,  and  the  want  of  words,  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
Dor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  mere  frequently,  and  ^read  themselves  wider,  from  the  in* 
fluence  which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Ever}'  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is 
constantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relajtions, 
thU  strike  us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  lo  our  view. 
isoiey  as  the  French  express  it;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  sepa* 
lated  from,  every  other  thing;  but  always  occurs  as  someliow 
related  to  other  objects ;  going  before  them»  or  following  them; 
their  effect  or  their  cause;  resembling  them,  or  opposed  to  them; 
distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or  surrounded  with  certain  circum- 
stances. ,  By  this  means,  every  idea  or  object  carries  in  its  train 
some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  accessories.  These 
accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more  than  the  principal  idea 
itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas  ;■  or  tht;y  are  more 
familiar  to  our  conceptions ;  or  they  recall  to  our  memory  a  greater 
variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is  more  dis* 
posed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them  ;  and  tlterefore,  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  o£  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  express,  it 
employs  in  its.  place  the  name  of  the  accessory  or  correspondent 
idea ;  although  the  principal  have  a  proper  and  well  known  name  of 
its  own.  Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain 
currency  in  .all  langu^iges,  through  choice,  not  necessity;  and  men 
of  lively  imaginations  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thiis,  w*hen  we  design  to  intimate  the  period  at  which  a  state  en* 
joyed  most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper 
words  for  expressing  this ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our 
imagination,  with  the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay 
hold  of  this  correspondent  idea,  and  say,  '  The  Roman  empire 
flourished  most  under  Augustus.'  The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain 
language :  but  because  the  head  is  the  principal  part  of  the  human 
body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  animal  operations,  resting 
upon  this  resembiance,  we  say,  *  Catiline  was  the  head  of  tlie  par- 
ty.' The  word  voicey  was  originally  invented  to  signify  the  arti- 
culate sound,  formed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by  means 
of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  tlieir  intentions  to  each  othei ,  voice 
soon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  tins 
piiinary*  effect  *  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to 
give  our  sentiment  in  favour  of  it  Not  only  so;  but  voice  was 
transferred  to  signify  any  intimation  of  will  or  iudginent,  though 
given  without  the  least  interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or 
any  sound  uttered  at  all.  Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voire 
oi  conscience,  the  voice  of  nature,  tlie  voice  oi  God.  This  usage 
Cakes  place,  not  so  much  from  barrenness  of  language,  or  want  of 
ft  proper  word;  as  from  an  allusion  which  wc  choose  to  make  to 
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vmce  m  its  primaiy  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our  idea,  conneetad 
with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it  morr 
^rightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seem^  to  be  a 
full  and  fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages, 
coincides  with  what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De 
Oratore.  '  Modus  transferendi  verba  late  patet ;  quam  recessitas 
primum  genuit,  coacta  inopia  et  angustia  ;  post  autem  delectatio, 
jucunditasque  celebraviL  Nam  ut  vestis,.frigoris  depellendi  causa 
reperta  prime,  post  adhiberi  capta  est  ad  ornatum  etiam  corporis  et 
dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatio  institutaest  inopix  causa,  frequentata 
delectationis/* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears  how  that  must  come 
to  pass,  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that 
all  languages  are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  cau- 
ses to  which  I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing 
this  effect  at  the  beginnings  of  society.  Language  is  then  most  bar- 
ren :  the  stock  of  proper  names  which  have  been  invented  for  things, 
is  small ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence 
over  the  conceptions  of  men,  and^eir  method  of  uttering  them  ; 
8u  that,  both  from  necessity  and  from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at 
that  period,  abound  in  tropes  ;  for  the  savage  tribes  of  men  are 
always  much  gi  ven  to  wonder  and  astonishment  £  very  new  object 
surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on  their  miud ; 
tliey  arc  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by  rea- 
son ;  and  of  course,  their  speech  must  be  deeply  tinctured  by  their 
genius.  In  fact,  we  find,  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  American 
and  Indian  languages :  bold,  picturesque,  and  .metaphorical ;  full  of 
strong  allusions  to  sensible  qualities,  and  to  such  objects  as  struck 
them  most  in  their  wild  and  solitary  life.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a 
harangue  to  his  tribe,  in  a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an 
European  would  use  in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost 
every  object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspi- 
cuity and  precision  are  more  studied.  But  still,  for  the  reasons 
before  given,  borrowed  words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes, 
must  continue  to  occupy  a  considerable  place.  In  every  language, 
too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words,  which,  though  they  were  figu- 
rative in  their  first  application  to  certain  objects,  yet,  by  long  use, 
lose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to  be  considered  as 
simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the  terms  which  I 
remarked  before,  as  ti*ansferred  from  sensible  qualities  to  the  ope- 
rations or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a /72em72^  judgment,  dicleir  head. 


* '  The  figurative  usage  of  words  is  rery  extensive ;  an  usage  to  which  mseessitj' 
first  gave  ri^e,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  words,  and  barrennera  iif  langvare;  but 
which  the  |ilcasure  that  was  found  in  it  afterwards  rendered  frequr^nt  For  as  gar- 
ments were  first  contrived  to  defend  owr  bodies  from  the  cold,  and  aAerwnids  mere 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignity,  so  figures  of  speech,  introduced  bj 
want,  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  entcitainmeiit' 
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a  hard  heart,  an  d  the  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain  in  a 
tfort  of  middle  state ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it  as  to  imprint  any  remarka- 
ble character  of  figured  language  on  our  style;  such  as  these  phrases, 
'  apprehend  one's  meaning :'  ^  enter  on  a  subject*  'follow  out  an  argu* 
ment :' '  stir  up  strife :'  and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language 
is  full.  In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve 
a  regard  to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will 
be  careful  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  yrith  iL  j<vc  ^ 
One  may  be '  sheltered  under  the  pati*onage  of  a  great  man :'  but  it  were 
wrong  to  say,  *  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,' as  a  mask 
conceals,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be 
<  clothed,' if  you  will,  'with  epithets;'  but  it  is  not  so  jproper  to  speak 
of  its  being  '  clothed  with  circumstances :'  as  the  word  <  circumstances' 
alludes  to  standing  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these 
to  the  propriety  of  language  are  requisite  in  eVery  composition. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  na- 
ture of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes 
or  figures  contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style.  * 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By 
tlieir  means,  words  and  phrases^are  multiplied  for  expressing  ail 
sorts  of  ideas;  for  describing  even  the  minutest  differences;  the 
nicest  shades  and  colours  of  thought ;  which  ho  language  could  pos- 
sibly do  by  proper  word^ alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of 
common  words,  to  which  our  ears  are  n^uch  accustomed,  tends  to 
degrade  style.  When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of 
an  elevated  subject,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not 
borrow  assistance  from  figures ;  which,*properly  employed,  have  a 
similar  effect  on  language,  with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and 
splendid  dress  of  a  person  of  rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give 
an  au*  of  magnificence  to  him  who  wears*  it  Assistance,  of  this 
kind,  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions;  but  poetry  couldnot 
subsist  without  it.  Hence  figures  form  the  constant  language  of  po- 
etry. To  say,  that '  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite^and  common ;  but  it  oecomes 
a  magnificent  image*  when  expressed,    as  Mr.  Thomson  has  done : 

But  yonder  comei  the  powerful  Idn^  of  day, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east.— 

To  say  that  ^  all  men  are  subject  alike  to  death,'  presents  only  i  vul- 
m  idea;  but  it  rises  and  filb  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by 
lloiace: 


Or, 


Panida  mon  stiuo  pulsat  p^de,  paupemm  tabraiaa 
Regumqua  turret.* 


eodero  cogtmur ;  omnium 
Tenatur  uma,  seriut  ocyui. 
Son  exhura,  et  not  in  etemum  ^ 
Xiilimn  impostura  cymba. 


*  With  equal  pace,  impartial  flite 
Knockt  at  the  paJace,  at  the  cnttag*  ffil% 
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in  the  third  place,  figures  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjojing  two 
objects  presented  together  toour  view^tthout  confusion ;  the  prin> 
cipal  idea,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  it^  ac- 
cessory, which  gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in 
another,  as  Aristotle  expresses  it;  which  is  always  agreeable  to  the 
mind.  For  there  is  nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  more  del'ghted, 
tiian  with  comparisons,  and  resemblances  of  objects ;  and  all  tro|H!s 
are  founded  upon  some  relation  or  analogy  between  one  thing  and 
another.  -When,  for  instance,  in  place  of  *  youth,'  I  say  tht^ 
^  morning  of  life ;'  the  fancy  is  immediately  entertained  with  all 
tlie  resembling  circumstances  which  presently  occur  between  these 
two  objects.  At  oile  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain  period  of 
human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the. day,  so  related  to  each  other, 
that  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure^and  contem- 
plates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.     Not  only  so,  but. 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  advan- 
tage, of  giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view 
of  the  principal  object,  than  we  could  have  of  it  were  it  expressed 
in  simple  terms,  and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed, 
^their  principal  advantage,  in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly 
said  to  illustrate  a  subject,  or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  ex- 
hibit the  object,  on  which  they  are  employ^,  in  a  picturesqtie  form ; 
tiiey  can  render  an  abstract  conception,' in  some  degree^an  object 
of  sense;  they  surround  it  with  such  circumstances,  as  enable  the 
mind  to  Uy  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to  contemplate  it  fully.  *  Those 
persons,'  says  one, '  who  gain  the  hearts  of  most  people,  who  are 
chosen  as  the  companionsof  their  softer  hours,  and  their  reliefs  firom 
anxiety  and  care,  are  seldodT  persons  of  shining  qualities,  or  strong; 
virtues:'  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  if  the  soul,  on  which  we  rest 
our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beho  ling  more  glarine  objects.' 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  t.e  whole  conception  is  con- 
veyed clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word,  hf  a  well 
cliosen  figtire,  even  conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  at  a 
truth  u|)on  the  mind  made  more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would 
i»therwise  be.  As  in  the  following  illustration  of  Dr.  Young's: 
*  When  we  dip  too  deep  in  pleasure,  we  always  stir  a  sedin»ent  that 
renders  it  impure  and  noxious ;'  or  in  this,  *  A  heart  boiling  with  vio- 
lent passions,  will  always  send  up  infatuating  fumes  to  the  head.'  A  n 
image  that  presents  so  much  congruity  between  a  moral  and  a  sen- 
sible idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
other  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  of  p!<ni- 
sui*e  or  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures 
which  we  introduce;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  ol 


Or, 


W«  all  most  tr««d  the  paths  of  falc  *, 

And  ever  ihali^  the  moititt  urn ; 
WlioM  lot  embarks  us,  toon  or  lata, 

On  Charon's  boat ;  ah  *  never  to  rrtntn.  Faiircis. 
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agreeaUe  or  disagreeable,  of  exalting  or  debasing  ideas,  correspotK 
dent  to  the  .mpression  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to 
render  an  object  beantiful,  or  magnificent,  we  bortx>w  images  from 
all  the  most  beautiful  or  ^tendid  seenes  of  nature ;  we  thereby  nsr 
turally  throw  a  lustre  over  our  object ;  we  enhyen  the  reader's  mind, 
and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with  us,  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  tmpres* 
sions  which  we  ^re  him  of  the  subjeet  This  efieot  of  fieures  is 
happily  touched  mthe  following  lines  of  Dr.  AkeDside,aind  iSustrat- 
ed  by  a  very  sablime  figure:: 


•'Cben  th'  hieapreithc  fltrala 


DiAuct  its  eoduutmeiit.    Ftmcf  flretas 

ordered  ibimtaina  and  Eljnifta  grores, 

And  Talflt  of  bliu;  the  intelleclual  power, 

Bends  inna  his  mwful  throne,  a  wond'rii^p  ear, 

AndMMies.  Piem^9fimagintLL\94. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of 
figures,  naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderfol  power  of  lan- 
guage ;  4Lnd,  indeed,  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  ad- 
miration. What  a  fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  human  mind;  even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate 
ivorkiogs  of  the  imagination !  What  a  pliable  and  flexible  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  employ  it  skilfully;  prepared  to  take 
every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give  it!  Not  content  with  a  simple 
communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it  paints  those  ideas  to  the 
eye ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to.  the  most  abstract  con* 
ccptioBs.  In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors  before  us,  where 
we  may  bqhold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness.  It  enter- 
tains us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures ;  disposes 
in. the  most  artifidal  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing  eve- 
ry thing  to  the  best  advantage:  in  fine,  from  beins  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
into  an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  ajid  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are 
few  authors  in  the  English  language  to  whom  I  can  refer  with  more 
advantage  than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is  at  once  remark- 
ably rich,  and  remarkably  eorrect  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating, 
for  instance,  of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain 
the  fancy,  considered  in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary 
qualities,  which  have  no  real  existence  m  matter,  but  are  only  ideas 
of  the  mind,  with  what  beautiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philo- 
sophic speculation!  'Things,'  says  he,/ would  make  but  a  poor  ap- 
pearance to  die  eye,  if  we  saw  them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and 
motions.  Now,weare  every  where  entertained  with  pleasingshows 
and  apparitions;  we  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and 
m  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon 
the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  roueh  unsiehtly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shad^  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls 
are  at  present  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a  pleading  delu- 
sion :  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  a  romance,  who 
scei-^  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows :  and  at  the  same  tim« 
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hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams;  but,  *ipoD 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,,  or  in  a  soli* 
tary  desert  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be 
the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images 
it  will  receive  Irom  matter/    No.  413,  Spectator. 

Having  thus  explained,  atsufficient  length,,the  origin,  the  nature, 
and  the  effects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kinds 
and  divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow 
the  common  tract  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should 
soon  become  tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless  at  the  saine  time. 
Their  great  business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  in- 
dustry, to  branch  them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  accord- 
ing  to  ail  the  several  modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  earned  from  its 
literal  meaning,  into  one  that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more; 
as  if  the  mere  Knowledge  of  the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes 
that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of  any  advantage  towards  the  proper, 
or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that  I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few 
words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a  general  view  of  the  several 
sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of  words  is  derived:  after 
which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures  of  speech, 
and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  w^hich,  I  shall 
give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  aAd  point  out  ihe  errors  and  abuses  which  are 
apt  to  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as.  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the 
one  can  be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  othe^,  and  by  such 
a  $(]^bstitutIon,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  in- 
creased. These  relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all 
give  rise  to  tropes.  One  of  the  fir^t  and  most  obvious  relations,  is 
that  between  a  cause  and  its  effect.  Hence^in  figurative  language, 
the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for  the  effect  Thus,  Mr.  Addison,  wril- 
ing  of  Itily : 

Blossomsi  and  frniti,  and  fiowcn,  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  jrear  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Where  the  *  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  y|ar.  At  other  times,  again, 
the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause ;  as,  *  gray^airs'  frequently  for  old  age, 
which  causes  gray  hairs;  and  ^ shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  the 
shade.  The  relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contain- 
ed, is  also  so  intimate  and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to 
tropes: 


-Die  impiger  hautit 


Spamantem  pateram  et  pleno  se  proluit  auro. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  Jthe  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  the  li- 
quor that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner, the 
name  of  any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that 
pountry;  and  Heaven,  very  often  employed  to  signify  God,  be- 
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he  is  conceived  as  dwelling  in  HeayenVTo  implore  the  assist- 
ance of  Heaven,  is  the  same  as  to  impldre  the  assistance  of  God. 
The  relation  betwixt  anj;  established  sign  and  the  tl^ng  signified,  is  a 
further  source  of  tropes.     Hence, 

Cedant  ftnna  togsB;  conoedat  laurea  lingusB. 

The  '  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  'laurel* 
q{  military  honour%  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary oharaoters  tliemselves.  To  '  a^ume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common 
phrase  for  entering  on  royal  authority.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these 
several  relations,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign 
and  thing  signified,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it 
is  then  called  a  Metalepsis;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of 'Fuit,'  or 
'  Vixit,'  to  express  that  one  was  dead.  'Fuit  Ilium  et  ingens  gloria 
Dardanidum,'  signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole :  a  ee- 
nus  for  a  species,  or  a  species  for  a  genus ;  the  singular  for  tbe  plu- 
ral, or  the  plural  for  the  singular  number ;  in  general,  when  any  thing 
less,  or  any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant;  the 
figure  is  then  called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very^common,  for  instance, 
to  describe  a  whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when 
we  say,  'a  fleet  of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of 'ships;'  when  we 
use  the  *  head'  for  the '  person,'  the '  pole'  for  the '  earth,'  the  *  waves' 
for  the '  sea.'  In  like  manner,  an  attributcmay  be  put  for  a  subject ; 
as,  'youth  and  beauty,'  for  'the  young  and  beautiful;'  and  some- 
times a  subject  for  its  attribute.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on 
this  enumeratio9,  which  serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  Enough, 
to  give  an  opening  into  that  great  variety  of  refftions  between  ob- 
lects,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind  is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one 
to  another;  and  understands,  by  the  name  of  the  one,  the  other  to 
be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which  recalls  the  prin- 
cipal to  the  imagination ;  and  commonly  recalls  it  with  more  force, 
than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which  is  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resemblance.  On 
this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor;  when,  in  place  of  using 
^e  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the  name  of 
some  other  which  is  like  it:  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  tiff  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or 
g^ee.  This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together* 
and  the  language,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its 
elegance  and  grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  par- 
ticular  consideration;  and  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


(lUTa) 


avBSTioirs. 


Having  finkhed  what  related  to  the 
eoDBtniction  of  sentences,  to  what  does 
oar  author  proceed  ?  What  was  the  ge- 
neral aiviaion  of  the  qualities  of  style ; 
and  which  has  been  considered  ?  How 
ihr  has  ornament,  alsoj  been  treated  of? 
What  is  another,  and  &  j^pat  branch  of 
figurative  language?  What  must  be 
wir  first  inouiry  ?  What  do  they  always 
imply?  What  instances  are  given  to 
illustrate  this  remark?   But,  though 
figures  imply  a  deviation  from  the  most 
simple  fi>rms  of  speech,  what  are  we 
not  thence  to  conclude?  How  far  is 
tills  from  beimir  the  case ;  and  what  is 
inipoasible  ?  What  does  this  fact  show  ? 
what 'evidence  have  we  that  they  are 
not  the  invention  of  schools?  What  re- 
mark ibllows  7  What,  then,  is  it,  which 
has  drawn  the  attention  or  critics  and 
rhetoricians  so  much  to  them?  To  this, 
what  do  thev  owe ;  and  how  is  this  il- 
lustrated?  How  nn  thev  compared 
with  simple  expressions?  Hence,  what 
follows  ?  How  may  fibres,  in  general, 
be  dencribed  ?  From  what  will  me  just- 
ness jf  this  description  appear?  How 
do  rhetoricians  commonly  (uvide  them? 
What  are  fibres  of  words  commonly 
called ;  and  m  ivhat  do  they  consist? 
To  illustrate  this,  what   instance   is 
fiflVen  ?  In  what  doe^be  trope  consist? 
what  do  figures  of  thouj^ht  suppose  ? 
As  in  what  cases?  Why  is  not  this  dis- 
tmctbn  d*  great  use  ?  What  is  of  little 
importance,   provided  we    remember 
what?  What,  perhaps, faiight  be  a  more 
useful  distribution  of  tlie  subject?  With- 
out insisting  on  any  artificial  division, 
what  maybe  useful?  The  first  of  these 
irnneral   observations,     is   concerning 
wliat  ?  What  is  here  admitted  ?  What 
dictates  the  use  of  fisrures ;  and  what 
illustration  is  given?  ^What,  however, 
will  not  follow  thence ;  and  why?  Or 
practice,  and  method  and  rule,  what  is 
observea?  With  what,  do  We  every 
day  meet ;  yet  what  has  been  found  of 
m>portance  ?  Of  propriety  and  beauty 
nf  speech,  what  is  observed?  In  tlie 
next  place,  what  ma^  be  observed  ? 
What  has  ollen  led  persons  to  imagine, 
tliat  if  their  composition   was   well 


Of  the  figure  and  of  the  dreat^  wimi  is 
observed;  and  what  follows?  Henoa, 
how  are  several  of  the  most  sSBUmg 
passages  of  the  best  authorsi  expness- 
ed?  Of  the  following  sentiment  litini 
Virgil,  what  is  obeervBd?  What  m  he 
describing?  Repeat  the  pnwnage;  and 
of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  Of  the  shnpk; 
style  of  scripture,  what  is  here  obaerveti; 
and  what  remark  follows?  Wh^e  is 
the  proper  region  of  these  ornaments ; 
and  there,  when  only  do  they  etiotri- 
buteto  the  embelliahment  of  disooone  ? 
Having  premised  these  obeervations,  to 
what  does  our  author  proceed?  At  Ute 
first  rise  of  language,  how  would  men 
begin  in  gtving  names  to  objects ;  and 
of  this  Nomenclature,  what  is  ohservei  i? 
According  to  what,  woukl  their  -stock 
of  words  increase?  But,  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  language,  here,  what  k  ob 
served  ?  How  did  men  seek  to  obTiatt: 
this  difficulty;  and  what  example  k 
given  ?  In  progress  of  time,  haw  wa» 
the  word  in  employed ;  and  here,  what 
do  we  see?  Where  do  tropes  of  th» 
kind  abound;  and  to  what  are  they 
owing?  How  are  the  operatkMis  of  the 
mind,  and  affectkms  in  particular,  in 
most  ianguagesw  described ;   and  fbr 
what  reason  ?  What  did  they  therdbre 
borrow;  and  what  examples  have  we  1 
But,  although  the  barrenness  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  want  of  words,  be  one 
cause  of  the  inventk>n  of  tropes^  vet, 
what  does  not  follow?  Prom  what, 
then,  have  they  arisen?  With  what  is 
every  object,  that  makes  an  impreasion 
on  the  mind,  constantly  accompanied  ? 
How  does  it  never  present  itself  to  our 
view  ?  B  v  this  means,  what  does  every 
idea,  or  object,  carry  in  its  traiii ;  and 
how  do  these  often  strike  the  imafti 
nation  ?  Of  them^  what  is  farther  ob 
serv|^?  As  the  imagination  Ja  more, 
disposed  to  rest  upon  them,  what  fhl- 
k>w3  ?  Hence,  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence? How  is  this  remark  iihi»- 
trated ;  and  what  example  is  given  1 
On  the  sentence,  the  leaner  ofajac 
tioTif  and  on  the  word  voicej  what  is  ob- 
served? Fmm  what  allusion,  partieu- 
larly,  does  this  uFage  take  place? 


bespangled  with  these  ornaments  of  I  With  what  does  the  ^oeount  new 
Kpeech,  it  wanted  no  otlier  beauty?! given,  coincide?  Repeat  the  paasofze. 
Ilence,  what  has  arisen ;  and  why  71  From  what  has  been  saA,  what  clear- 
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Ij  nppcaiB?  What  eonpur  in  producing 
tli»  diect,  at  tile  beginolDgiof  soeietgr; 
and  why  ?  To  what  are  the  savage 
tribes  of  mea  always  much  given ;  and 
what,  consequently,  is  the  effect  of 
every  new  object  ?  Bv  what  are  they 
eoverned;  and  what  follows'?  Of  what 
ituiguiv?^  do  we  find  this  to  be  the  cha- 
raeter  ?  Of  the  style  of  an  Indian  chief^s 
harangue,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
advancement  of  language  towards  re- 
finement, why  are  persfHcui^  and 
pieciskm  more  studied  ?  But  stfll,  what 
must  ooDtinue  to  occupy  a  considetable 
place?  In  every  language,  what  do  we 
find?  In  this  case,  are  what  terms? 
or  those  words  which  remain  in  a  sort 
of  middle  state,  what  is  observed? 
What  phrases  are  given  as  examples  ? 
Is  the  use  of  such  phrases,  what  will 
correct  writeis  always  preserve  ?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Where  are  such  at- 
(entioDs  requisite?  On  what,  doestiC^iat 
iias  been  said  on  this  subject  tend  to 
throw  light ;  and  to  what  will  it  lead  ? 
What  is  tbe  first  reason;  and  how  does 
ihis  appear?  In  the  second  place,  what 
^  their  efiect?  To  what  does  the  fami- 
barity  of  common  words  tend ;  and  how 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Wheie  is  aasistaiice 
of  tiui  kind  often  needed ;  and  where  is 
It  esKntial  ?  Hence,  what  do  figures 
ibnn ;  and  how  is  this  illustrated  ?  In 
the  third  piaee»  what  peculiar  pleasure 
do  figures  give  us  ?  What  do  we  see ; 
and  why?  To  illustrate  this,  what  in- 
stance  is  given  ?  At  the  same  moment, 
what  have  we  befi>re  us  ?  In  the  fourth 
place,  with  what  further  advantages 
are  figures  attended?  Of  this  advan- 
tage, wiuit  is  observed ;  and  for  what 
reaspa?  To  illustrale  this  remark,  what 
sentence  is  introduced  from  Burke  ?  On 
this  sentence,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  the  same  principle  illustrated  from 
Br.  Young  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  such 
an  image  as  is  here  introduced  ?  Be- 
«dei^  by  fissures,  whit  efiect  can  we 
prodnee  ?  When  we  want  to  render  an 
object  beautiful  or  magnificent,  what 
ooiiree  do  we  pursue ;  and  what  efibct 
» ther^y  produced?  In  what  lines  of 
Dr.  Alcenside  is  this  efiect  of  figures 
happily  touched  ?  To  what,  does  what 
ha^  been  explained,  naturally  lead? 
Ite])eat  the  remarks  hen  introduced  on 
the  present  state  of  perfectkm,  in  which  I 


language  irfiniiid*  Of  Mr.  Addison, 
whit  is  here  remarked?  What  instance 
is  mentioned?  Repeat  the  passage. 
Having  thus  explained  the  origin,  Uie 
nature,  and  the  efiect  of  tropes,  to  what 
does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  In  treat- 
ing of  these,  what  would  be  the  efiect 
oftbllowing  the  scholastic  writers  on 
rhetoric  ?  What  has  been  their  great 
business?  What  does  our  author  pro- 
pose ?  On  what  are  all  tropes,  as  was 
before  observed,  founded ;  and  in  virtue 
of  which,  what  can  be  d(M)e  ?  What  is 
one  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  of 
these  relations;  and  hence,  what  fol- 
lows ?  What  instance  is  given  ?  Here, 
for  what  is  the  tohole  year  plainly  iji* 
tended?  Repeat  the  instance  in  whicl* 
the  efiect  is  put  for  the  cause?  Of  the 
relatwn  between  the  containerw  and  the 
thing  contained,  what  is  ol)8erved  ? 
What'totances  are  given  ?  Of  the  re- 
latk)n  between  a  'sign,  and  the  thing 
signified,  what  is  observed?  To  what 
tropes  is  the  name  Metonomy  given  ? 
When  is  a  trope  called  a  Metalepsis  ? 
When  is  the  figure  called  a  Synec- 
doche? How  IS  this  illustrated?  To 
give  an  opening  of  what,  has  enough 
been  said  ?  It  is  always  an  idea  of  what 
kind ;  smd  with  what  force  does  it  re- 
ccdl  the  principal  idea  to  the  imagina- 
tion? Wnat  relation  is  far  the  roost 
fruitful  in  tropes  ?  On  it,  what  is  found- 
ed ;  and  what  iMobserved  of  it  ?  Of  this 
figure,  what  is  larther  remarked? 
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METAPHOR. 

Aftsr  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating  to 
figurative  language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  o7 
such  figures  of  speech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  par- 
ticular attention ;  and  I  begin  with  metaphor.    This  is  a  figure  foan- 
'  ded  entirely  on  the  resemblance  which  one  object  bears  to  another. 
Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to  simile,  or  comparison,  and   is    m- 
deed   no  other  than   a    comparison    expressed   in    an  abridged 
form.     When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  'that  he  upholds 
the   state,  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole 
edifice,'  1  fairly  make  a  comparison;  but  when  I  say  of  such    a 
minisfer  *  that  he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a 
metaphor.     The  comparison  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is 
made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  tlaat 
defiote  comparison.     The  comparison  is  only  insinuated,  not  ex- 
pressed :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to  be  so  like  the  other,  that, 
without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the  name  of  the  one 
may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.     'The  minister 
is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'    This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  ima^nation 
traces  among  objects.     There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  faaey 
more,  than  this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  re- 
semblances between  them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness. 
The  mind  thus  enyloyed,  is  exercised  without  being  fatigued;  and 
is  gratified  with  the  consciousness  of  its  own  ingenuity.     We  need 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  all  language  tinctured  8trong;ly 
with  metaphor.    It  insinuates  itself  even  into  familiar  conversation ; 
and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  mind.     The  very 
words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  describing  this,  area  proof 
of  what  I  say;  tinctured,  insinuates,  rises  up,  are  all  of  themjneta- 
phorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance  which  £atney 
forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations  of  the 
mind;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no*  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than  if  words  had  been  used  which  were  to  be  taken  in 
the  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and  therefore  is,  in 
tliat  respect,  a  figure  of  thought;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor 
are  not  t^ken  litei^ally ,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative 
seYise,  the  metaphor  is  comtnonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figun:^  of 
words.  But  provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  sigrui- 
fies  very  little  whether  we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined 
it  to  the  expression  of  resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  must 
remark,  however,  that  the  word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a 
looser  and  more  extended  sense;  for  the  application  of  a  term  in 
any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  figure  be  founded  oaresetn* 
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blance,  or  on  some  other  relation,  which  two  objects  bear  to  one 
another.  For  instance;  when  gray  ha>rs  are  put  for  old  age;  as, 
^to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave;'  some  writers 
would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause; 
'  gray  hairs'  being  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of 
resemblance  to  it  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this 
*  extended  sense,  for  any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word; 
as  a  whole  pat  for  the  part,  or  a  part  for  &e  whole;  a  species  for 
the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the  species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to 
tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any  inaccuracy  on  this  account;  th^ 
miaute  aubdiviaions,  and  various  names  of  tropes,  being  unknown  in 
his  dajTS,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  *  Now,  however, 
when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inaccurate  to  call  every 
figarative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as 
metaphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  de- 
scription; to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the 
eye,  by«giving  them  colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  quali- 
ties. In  order  to  produce  this  effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand 
is  required:  for,  by  a  very  litUe  inaccuracy,  we  are  in  hazard 
of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promoting  perspicuity.  Se- 
veral rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  be  given  for  the  proper 
management  of  metaphors.  But  before  enteiing  on  these,  I  shall 
give  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  I  may  show 
tlie  figure  to  full  advantage.  I  shall  take  my  instance^from  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  cou- 
ciusion  of  his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  the  behaviour  of  Charles  I. 
to  his  last  parliament; '  In  a  word,'  says  he,  ^  about  a  month  after 
their  meeting,  he  dissolved  them;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved 
them,  he  repented ;  but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well 
might  he  repent;  for  the  vessel  was  now  full,  and  tliis  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.'  ^Here,'  he  adds,  'we 
draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to  our  remarks.'  Nothing  could 
be  more  happily  thrown  off  The  metaphor,  we  see,  is  continued 
through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is  put  for  the  state,  or  tem- 
per of  the  nation,  already  yW/,  tliat  is,  provoked  to  the  highest  by 
former  oppressions  and  wrongs;  this  last  dropy  stands  for  the  pro- 
vocation recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment; and  the  overflowing  of  the  waters  qf  bitterness^  beautifully 
expresses  all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated^ 
people.  " 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The 
one,  that  nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  oi 
a  subject,  than  a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close. 
\Ve  see  the  effect  of  it,  in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  off  with 
a  good  grace;  and  leaves  a  strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject 
nn  die  reader's  mind.  ""My  other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which 
a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a  formal  comparison.  How  much 
would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  enfeebled,  if  it  had  been  ex- 
2A 
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pressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile^  thus:  *^WeIl  might  he  re* 
pent;  fgr  the  state  of  the  nation;  loaded  with  grievances  and  pro- 
vocations, reseoobled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full*  and  this  superadded 
provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and  reaent- 
ment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow/  It  has  in&nitely  more 
•pint  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  <  Well 
might  he  repent:  for  the  vessel  was  now  full;  and  this  last  drop 
made  the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.' 

Havi  ng  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  I  think  it  inoambent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that,  thougli 
fl  may  have  recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style, 
it  is  his  style  onlv,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  Maise.  It  is 
indeed  my  opinfbn,  that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  Ian* 
guage,  which,  for  the  matter  contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  lesis 
profit  of  fruit,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's  works.  His  political  writ- 
ings have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively  and  eloquent  style ;  but  they  have 
no  other;  being,  as  to  the  substance,  the  mere  temporary  productions 
of  faction  and  party;  no  better,  indeed,  th^  pamphlets  written  for 
the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are  called,  his  philosophi- 
cal works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,have  still  less  merit;  foriiiey 
>are  as  loose  in,  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the  reasoning.  An  un- 
happy instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so  miserably  per- 
verted by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  descend 
to  posterity  with  litde  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass,  and 
are,  indee<L  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceeJ 
to  lay  down  the  rules  to  Be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors; 
j^UljKhifib  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  1  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature 
of  (he  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor 
too  elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by 
means  of  them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to 
it;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  i^  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity. 
This  is  a  direction  which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language, and  should 
be  ever  kept  i  n  view.  Some  metaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  beautiful, 
in  poetry,  which  it  would  be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose ; 
some  may  be  graceful  in  orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in 
historical  or  philosophical  composition.  .  We  must  remember,  that 
figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sentiments.  As  there  is  a  natural  con- 
gruity  between  dress,  and  the  character  or  rank  of  the  |>erson  who 
^wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congi^iity  never  fails  to  hurt ;  the  samt* 
holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of  figures  to  sentiment  The 
excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of  them,  is  mere  foppery  in 
writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition;  and  instead  of  rai«in:; 
a  *)ubject,  in  fact,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For,  as'in  life,  true  digni- 
ty must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appearance,  so 
tlie  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought,* 
not  from  ornament.  The  aSectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  de- 
tract as  mach  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and 
metapAors,  therefore,  should  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  pro- 
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fusely;  and  nevier  should  be  such  as  i^ftne  t6  accofd  with  the 
strain  of  oar  sentinieut  Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for 
a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of  reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figura- 
tive language,  which  he  would  use  in  description.  When  he  reasons, 
we  look  only*  for  perspicuity;  when  he  describes,  we  expect  embel- 
ftfthment ;  wlien  he  divides,  or  relates,  we  desire  plainness  and  sim* 
pHcity.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composition  is,  to  know 
when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to  ornament, 
in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade,  makes  tlie 
hv^ht  and  colouring  strike  Uie  more:  ^Ts  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero,  *qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediccria 
temperate  potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquille,  nihil  leni- 
ter,  nihil  definite,  distincte, potest  dicere,  is, cum  non  praeparatis  au- 
ribusinflammarercm  coepit,  furere  apudsanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobri- 
06  bacchari  temulentus  videtur.'*  This  admonition  should  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing, 
who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  an  undistinguishing  admiration 
of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in  it?  place  or  hot.t 

The  second  rule  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects, 
frdm  whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The. 
field  for  figurative  language  is  very  wide.  All  nature,  to  speak  iu 
the  style  of  figures,  opens  its  stores  to  us,  and  admits  us  to  gather, 
from  all  sensible  objects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral 
ideas.  Not  only  the  gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave, 
the  terrifying,  and  even  the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may,  on  different  oc- 
casions, be  introduced  into  figures  with  propriety.  But  we  must  be- 
ware of  ever  using  such  allusions  as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable, 
mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even  when  metaphors  are  chosen  in 
order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an  author^should  study  never  ^ 
to  be  nauseous  In  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames  an  orator  of  his  time, 
for  terming  his  enemy  'Stercus  Curiae ;'  *  quanlvis  sit  simile,'  says 
he,  <  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in  subjects  of 
dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgjir  me- 
taphors. In  the  treatiseon  the  Art  of  Sinking,  ir^Dean  Swift's  works, 
there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  irfstances  of  this  kind. 


*  <<  He  » tmly  eloquent,  who  can  discourse  of  humble  subjects  in  a  plain  style,  who 
esn  treat  important  on^  wiUi  dig^nity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  na- 
hire,  in  a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  e^cpress  himself  in  a 
calm,  orderly,  distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kin<He  along  with  him,  has  the  appearance  of  raving  Kke  a  madman  among 
persona  who  are  in  their  aaaaes,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  sober  com- 
pany ** 

*  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passage,  in  a  late  historian  f 
He  is  giving  tfn  aocowit  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriages  in 
Enflend:  'Thebill,*  Mvshe, 'underwent  a  greatnumberotalterations  and  amendments, 
vhich  were  not  effected  without  violent  contest.*  This  is  plain  language,  suited  to  the 
snbject ;  and  we  natoraHy  expect,  that  he  should  go  on  in  tlie  same  strain,  to  tell  us,  that, 
after  these  contests,  h  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  voices,  and  obtained  the  tojbX  as- 
sent. But  how  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing  the  period?  *  At  length,  however,  it 
was  floated  through  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  tiie 
■afe  harbour  of  roya]  approbation.*  Nothing  can  be  more  pnerile  than  such  language. 
tedBefs  History  of  England,  as  quoted  in  Critical  Review  lor  Oct.  1761,  \u  1251. 
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wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade, 
iheir  subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  ^  Authors  of  greater 
note  than  those  which  are  thete  quoted,  have,  at  times,  iallen  into 
tliis  error.  Archbishop  Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negli- 
gent in  his  choice  of  metaphors;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of 
judgment,  he  describes  the  world,  as  *  cracking  about^e  sinners' 
ears.'    Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much 

! greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate,  often  fails  here.  The  following, 
or  example,  is  a  gross  transgression;  in  his'Henry  V.  having  men* 
tinned  a  dunghill,  he  pres^tly  raises  a  metaphor  from  the  steam 
o£it;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to  much  nobler  ideas: 

And  thote  that  leaTC  their  Taliant  bones  in  Fruioe, 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghillc, 

They  ihall  be  lam'd ;  for  there  the  tun  shall  greet  them, 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc  & 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of 
some  dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not 
far  fetched  nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule 
makes  what  are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always 
displeasing,  because  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrat* 
ing  the  thought,  render  it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of 
(his  kind,  Cowley  abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  ofhis  age,  seem 
to  have  considered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses 
between  objects  which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires 
some  ingenuity  to  follow  them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an  senigma ;  and  is  the  very  reverse  of 
Cicero's  rule  on  this  head:  ^Verecunda  debet  esse  translatio;  tit 
deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irruisse,  atquq  ut  voluntario  non 
vi  venisse  videatur^'*  How  forced  and  obscure,  for  instance, are  the 
following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  his  mistress: 

Wo  to  her  stobbom  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
Like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magaefaie. 
Then  shall  love  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  parti 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make; 
From  hers  th'  ftUoy,  from  mine  the  metal  tak«: 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  ilanes  will  find 
But  litUeleA  behind; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entbne, 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  In  the  fire. 

In  t}iis manner  he  addresses  sleep: 

In  vain  thoa  drowsy  god,  1  thee  invoke; 
For  thov,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise. 
Thou,  who  nia»*s  soul  dost  overshade, 


'  *  *•  Kveiy  metaphor  should  be  modesi,  so  that  it  may  carry  the  appeantnce  oThavm^ 
neon  but,  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  it  oocu. 
ptea:  tti&t  it>  may  seem  to  have  come  thither  of  its  own  accord,  and  not  by  mfi- 
Btrauir."  De  Oratore,  L.  ill.  c.  S3. 
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With  a  thick  clood  by  Tapoun  made ; 
Canftt  hare  oo  power  to  shut  his  eyes,  , 

Whose  flame's  so  pure  that  it  sends  up  na  smdMy 
Yet  how  do  tears  but  from  some  vapoun  riM  I 

Tears  that  be  winter  all  myjreari 
The  fate  of  Eg^ypt  I^ustain, 
And  nerer  ieel  the  dew  of  rain, 

From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear  | 

But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below.* 

Trite  and  common  resemblances  should  Indeed  be  avoided  in  our 
metaphors.  To  be  new,  amtonot  vulgar,  is  a  beauty.  But  when 
they  are  fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far 
out  of  the  road  of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity, 
they  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the 
French  call  it,  ^  recherche :'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  orna- 
ment, loses  its  w&ole  grace,  when  itdoe^not  seem  n^itural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes 
ase  for  a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression, 
as  it  toere.  This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors, 
which  need  this  apology  of  an  as  it  were^  would,  generally,  have 
been  better  omitted.  Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the 
sciences,  especially  such  of  them  as  belonged  to  particular  profes- 
sions, are  almost  always  faulty  by  their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  con- 
duct, of  metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  Ian 
guage  together;  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must 
be  understood  metaphoVically,  part  literally;  which  always  produces 
a  most  disagreeable  confusion.  Instances  which  are  but  too  fre- 
quent, evea  in  good  authors,  will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  ol 
it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr.  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odys- 
sey, Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  departure  of  her  son  Tele- 
machus,  is  made  to  speak  thus : 

Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  b  lost^ 

Hb  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boact; 

Now  from  my  fond  embrace  bv  tempests  torn, 

Our  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne, 

Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consenLf  IV.  903. 

Here,  in  one  line,  her  son  is  figured  as  a  column;  and  in  the 
next,  he  returns  to  be  a  persony  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take 
adieu,  and  to  ask  consent  This  is  inconsistent  The  poet  should 
either  have  kept  himself  to  the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense ; 
or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column,  he  should  have  ascribed  no* 
tiling  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it    He  was  not  at  liberty  to  as* 

*  See  on  excenent  criUdim  on  thb  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  fai  Dr.  Johnson's 
Uff  of  Cowley. 

Hn  the  original,  tbere  b  no  allusion  to  a  column,  and  the  Metaphor  b  regularly 
tQpiiorteii 


/- 
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eribe  to  that  column  the  aciionb  and  properties  of  a  man.  Such  ini. 
natural  mixtures  render  the  image  mdistinct:  leaving  it  to  wuver, 
in  our  conception,  between  tlie  figurative  and  the  literal  sense. 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by 
all  writers  who  deal  in  figures: 

Servetur  ad  imttm, 

Qualis  ab  iacepto  procetserit,  et  tibi  conMeL 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says. 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  payv. 
The  harvest  early ,  but  matare  U^tti-aise. 

Thitf,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind 
It  is  plain  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an 
improper  phrase,  he  would  have  said, 

The  harvest  earlj,  but  mature  the  crop ; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  whicfT  he  had  begun. 
Whereas,  by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal  ' 
word  praise f  when  we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the 
harvest,  the  figure  is  broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence 
have  no  proper  correspondence  with  each  other : 

The  harvett  earlj,  but  maturr.  die  proue. 

The  works,  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautifUI  and  correct  meta- 
phors; such  as  that  on  a  hero:    ^In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of 
spring;  in  war, thS mountain  storm.*     Or  this,  on  a  woman:  'She 
was  covered  with  the  light  of  beauty;  but  her  heart  was  the  house 
of  pride.'     They  afibrd,  however,  one  instance  of  the  fault  vve  aie 
now  censuring: '  Trothal  went  forth  with  tBe  stream  of  his  people, 
but  they  met  a  rock :  for  Fingal  stood  unmoved ;  broken,  they  roll* 
ed  back  from  his  side.     Nor  did  they  roll  in  safety ;  the  spear  of  lite 
king  pursu3d  their  flight'     At  the  beginning,  the  metaphor  is  verv 
beautiful.    The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves  rolling  bad 
broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  consistent 
language  of  figure;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  'thej 
did  not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued 
their  flight,'  the  literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the 
metaphor:  they  are,  at  cne  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us 
as  waves  that  roily  and  men  that  may  hepurstted  and  wounded  wiih 
a  spear.     If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble  together,  in  this  manner,  meta- 
phorical and  plain  language,  it  is  still  more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  on  one 
object  This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one 
of  the  grossest  abuses  of  this  figure;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expres- 
sion, *  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  makes  a  mofi 
unnatural  medley,  and  confounds  the  imagination  eotirelyr  Quid- 
tilian  has  sufficiently  guarded  Os  against  it  *  Id  imprimis  est  e\i6- 
todiendum,  ut  quo  genei^  coeperis  translationis,  hoc  finias.  Maki 
autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumserunt,  incendio  aut  ruina  fini- 
unt;  quee  est  inconsequentia  rerum  fdedissima.'*    Observe, for  iii- 

*  **  We  miut  be  partkulaily  attentive  to  end  arith  the  same  km<l  of  metaphor  wun 
which  we  have  begun.  Some,  when  they  begin  the  figure  with  a  letuipest,  conclnde  if 
with  a  cOfia»gratino ;  whkh  forma  a  thamrftil  inccwsistciie/* 
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stance,  what  an  inconsistent  group  of  objects  is  bniughl  together  by 
Shakspeare,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Tc-upest;  speaking  ol 
persons  recorering their judgment^ter  the  enchantment  which  helti 
them  la^as  dissolved : 


-The  charm  dissolves  apare, 


And  as  the  momtiig  fteals  upon  the  night, 
Meltinf  the  darkneM,  to  their  ricini^  lenaca 
Bc^D  to  chaie  the  ignorant  fumet  that  nuuiti* 
Their  clearer  reason. 

So  many  ill  sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see 
nothing  clearly;  the  morning^-^/ea//;?^  upon  the  darkness,  and  at 
the  same  time  melting  it;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fu/neSf  igwh 
rani  fumea^  ^lAfumts  that  mantle.  So  again  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet: 


-As  glorious, 


As  i^th^^ged  messenger  from  heaTcn, 

Unto  the  wMto  optioned  iraiidering  tyM 

Of  mortalsi  chat  fall  back  to  gase  oa  hiuu 

When  he  bestrides  the  lasj  pacmg  doudsi 

And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  anr.  * 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the 
clouds,  and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air 
loo;  which  forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
any  imagination  to  comprehend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this 
error  of  mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inac- 
curacy should  nave  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  In  his  Letter  from  Itily ; 

I  bridle  in  mj  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  long!  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain.* 

The  muse,  figured  as  ahorse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak 
of  launching^  we  make  it  a  ship ;  and  by  no  force  of  imagination. 
can  it  be  supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment;  bridled 
Co  hinder  it  from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  num- 
bers in  the  Spectator,  says,  *  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human 
nature,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Ob- 
serve the  incoherence  of  the  things  here  joined  together,  making 
-a  view  extinguish,  and  extinguish  seeds.' 
Horace,  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage: 

Urit  enfan  fiilgore  suo  qui  pmgraTaC  artet 
Infra  se  positasv— — 


Urit  qui  prmgravat.  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  weight ; 
makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas. 
Neither  can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated : 

Ah !  qnanti  laboras  In  Charybdi, 
Digue  pocr  meliore  flammA  ? 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not 
good  enough  for  this  young  man;  meaningt  that  he  was  unfortu- 
nate in  the  object  of  his  passion.    Flame  is,  indeed,  become  al- 

*  In  luy  obsannatton  on  this  passage,  I  find  that  1  had  coincided  wHb*  Dr.  JoLosoiw 
vho  p««^es  a  fliinflar  cenflure  upon  it»  in  his  life  of  Addison. 
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most  a  literal  word  for  the  passion  of  lover  but  as  it  still  retains,  in 
some  degree,  its  figurative  power,  it  should  never  have  oeen  useJ 
as  synonymous  with  water,  and  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor. 
When iijc.  Fop4  (Eloisato  Abclard}.says, 

AU  then  is  foil,  poiietuiiff  and  pocsest, 
No  craving  Toid  left  akit^  in  the  breast: 

A  void  may,  motaphorically^'be  said  to  crave :  bat  can  a  void  be  said 
ijoakef 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of  meta* 
phors,  when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  ox  the  mixed  kind ; 
namely,  that  we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them,  and  consi- 
der how  the  parts  would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whola 
would  present,  when  delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we 
should  become  sensible,  whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were 
mixed,  and  a  monstrous  image  thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those 
faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giving;  or  whether  the  object  was, 
all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  object.  Suppo»- 
ing  each  bf  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be 
heaped  on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  the 
same  kind  w^th  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the 
following  pa&sage  from  Horace: 

Momm  ex  MeteUo  console  ciTicnniy 
Bellique  causas,  et  Tkia  et  modos, 

Ludumquc  fortuott,  graresque 

Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  expiatis  nnctacmoribui; 
PericttlosB  plenum  opus  ales 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  iguet 

Supposttos  ciueri  doloso.*  LBk  tt.  ■!« 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  ob- 
scure; owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  meta- 
phors are  crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio's 
writing  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  First,  *  Tractas  arma  uncta  cru- 
oribua  nondum  expiatis ;'  next,  *  opus  plenum  periculosas  aleae ;'  and 
then ;  ^  Incedis  per  ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  hns 
difficulty  in  passing  readily  through  so  many  difierenl  views,  given  it 
in  quick  succession,  of  the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add,  in 

*  Of  warm  commotions,  wTathfoljars, 

The' lowing  seeds  of  civil  wars ; 

Of  double  fortune^s  cruel  games, 

The  spacious  means,  the  private  aims, 
And  fatal  friendships,  of  the  guilty  great, 
Alas!  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  state  1 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd, 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  em'im'd ; 

Tet  unaton'd  (a  labour  vast ! 

Dotibtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
Vou  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  trad 
On  fires  with  faithless  embers  overspread.  FaiJKnSi 
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the  seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If  the  re 
semblance,  on  wjiich  the  figure  i9  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and 
carried  into  all  its  minute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  in- 
stead of  a  metaphor;  we  tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary 
of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and  we  render  our  discourse  obscure.  This 
is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cowley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and 
to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  that  ititricacy  and  harsh« 
ne9s,  in  his  figurative  language,  v/hich  I  before  remarked.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  metaphors  too  far. 
Pond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when  once  he 
had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to  part 
witli  it  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  soliloquy 
or  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacua- 
tion for  an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages, 
under  all  the  forms  ^  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  oflf  froth  and 
sctim,  bodily  operation,  taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving 
vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatulencies,  and  tumours;^  till,at  last,  the  idea 
becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young,  also,  often^  trespasses  in  the  same 
way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  writer,  in  figdrative  language,  is 
G^ruat,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No  writer,  ancient  or  modern, 
had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or  one  more  fertile  in 
figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  oil^n  new,  and  often  na- 
tun)  and  beautiful.  But  his  imagination  was  strong  and  rich, 
rather  than  delicate  and  correct  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness  in  his  style.  The  meta- 
phors are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too  far  pursued;  the 
reader  is  daszled,  rather  than  enlightened ;  and  kept  constantly 
on  the  stretch  to  keep  pace  with  t^^.  author.  We  may  observe,  for 
instance,  how  tlie  following  metaphor  is  spun  out: 

Thy  thou^htk  are  Tafrabond  ;  all  outward  boiind» 

Midst  sands,aud  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruiic  for  pleasure; 

ir  gain*d,  dear  bought :  and  better  missM  than  gain*d. 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings  ;  and  pestilence  the  prise ; 

Then  such  the  Uiirst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  morr, 

Fancy  still  cruises,  when  poor  sebse  is  tir*d. 

Sficaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should  | 

Walk  thongfatftil  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  Tast  ocean,  it  must  sail  so  soon  ; 
And  put  good  iHforks  on  board  \  and  wait  the  wind 
That  shortly  blows  as  into  worlds  unknown. 

1*he  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  'walk  thoughtful 
un  the  silent,'  &c.  but  when  he  continues  the  metaphor,  Uo  putting 
p;ood  works  on  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,'  it  plainly  becomes  strain- 
ed, and  sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  I  know  none 
so  happy  in  his  metaphors  as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was 
neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's;  but  far  more  chaste 
and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural  grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish 
his  figures.  They  are  neitlier  harsh  nor  strained :  they  never  appear 
2B  ^ 
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to  have  been  studied  or  sought  after :  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  owit 
teoord  from  the  subjeet,  and  consuntiy  embellish  it 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  should 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular 
Jihistration.     I  have  only  to  add  a  few  w^ihxIs  concerning  allegory. 

An  all^ory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor;  as  it '» 
the  representation  of  some  one  thmg  by  another  that  resembles  it 
and  that  is  made  to  stand  for  it  Thus,  in  Prior's  Henry  apd  Em- 
ma, Emma,  in  the  following  all^oncal  manner,  describe  her  eoo- 
slancy  to  Henry : 

Did  I  bat  parjiose  to  embnrk  with  thee 
On  the  ioaooth  lurface  of  a  tuminer's  sea, 
While  gentle  zephyn  play  with  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails  ; 
But  would  Ibruke  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
Whea  the  wiuos  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar  ? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an 
allegory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  repre* 
sented  under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  through- 
out with  great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  'Thou  hast  thought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and 
it  filled  tlie  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it; 
and  tl^e  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out 
her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branches  into  the  river.  Why  hasi 
thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all  4hey  which  pass  by  the  way 
do  pluck  her !  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it ;  and  the 
wild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it  Return,  we  beseech  thee, 
O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this» 
vine !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except,  perhaps,  one  phrase 
at  the  beginning,  ^  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  noi 
blrictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates 
happily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  figure.  This  is  the 
lirst  and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the 
figurative  and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  t<^ 
iher.  For  Instance,  instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the 
boar  from  the  wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field, 
had  the  Psalmist  said,  it  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by 
enemies,  (which  is  the  real  meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  al- 
legory, and  produced  the  same  confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples 
in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative  and  literal  sense  arc  mixed  an^ 
jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules  that  were  given  for  meta- 
phors, may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  account  of  the  affinity 
they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  difference  between 
them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  prolonged, i» 
that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are  connect- 
ed with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning ;  as  when  I  say 
<  Achilles  was  a  lion  ;''an  'able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.' 
My  lion  and  my  pillar  arc  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of 
AchHues  and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them:  but  an  allegory  iN 
or  may  be,  allowed  to  stand  moi«  disconnected  with  the  Kteral  meaii- 
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ing ;  the  interpretetion  not  so  dinKidy  potntod  only  but  left  to  our  ] 
own  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instmctions  in 
ancient  times ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables,  are  no  other  than 
aliegories ;  whei*e,  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  iuani- 
inate  objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  iigured ;  and  what  we  call 
the  moral,  is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  ttllegory.  An 
aeuigina,  or  riddle,  is  also  a  species  of  allegory ;  one  thing  represent- 
ed or  imagined  by  another ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many 
circumstances,  as  to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not 
intended,  it  is  always  a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  mean* 
ing  should  be  easily  seen  through  tne  figure  employed  to  shadow  it 
However,  the  proper  mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  composi- 
tions, the  exact  adjustment  of  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with 
the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  to  lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open, 
nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  up  too  much,  has  ever  been  found  an  af- 
fair of'  great  nicety ;  and  there  are  few  species  of  composition  in 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  write  so  as  to  please  and  command  atten- 
tioo,  than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the  visions  of  the  Spectator,  we 
have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily  executed 
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ArTKR  ihe  prejmiR  ^ 
nuuie  relating  to  fitrurative  langua^^e 
in  sreneral,  St  what  doe9  our  author 
eome  to  treat?  With  which  does  he 
<iesriD;and  on  What  is  it  founded? 
Hence,  of  it,  what  is  observed?  How 
'» this  remark  iikifstrated?  Oftheeom- 
jwriron  betwixt  tlie  minisier  and  a  pil- 
Inr,  what  is  remarked  ?  ITiis,  therefore, 
»  what;  and  how  does  it  affect  the  fan- 
r.yi  or  the  mind,  when  thus  employed, 
what  is  oliserved  ?  At  what,  therelbrw, 
need  we  not  be  fnirprised;  and  what 
remark  follows  ?  How  is  this  illustrated, 
from  the  words  here  casually  employ- 
ed? Why  is  the  metaphor  commonly 
'ankcd  amoig  tronefs  or  fi«niree  of 
thought?  Bat  pimided  the  nature  of  it 
be  wcU  understood,  what  matters  but 
little  ;^  and  to  wha^.  hns  our  author  con- 
fined h  ?  In  wh^it  senBc,  however,  is 
the  word  metaphor  eometines  used  1 
From  what  example  is  thii»  illustrated ; 
a«d  of  it,  what  vt  observed  1  How  does 
Aristotle,  in  his  i^ietics,  use  nsetaphor  ? 
Dot  to  tax  him  with  what,  would  be 
ttnjust;  and  why?  No\v,  however, 
«'fi«t  b  inaceuratel  T6  wliat   does 


metaphor  more  nearly  approach  than 
any  other  figure ;  and  whiat  is  its  pecu- 
liar effect?  In  oi^er  to  produce  this eC- 
feet,  what  is  requireu;*  and  why? 
What,  therefore,  is  necessary?  Bui  be- 
fm  entering  on  these,  what  does  our 
author  propose  to  do;  and  why? 
Whence  is  the  instance  taken?  Ke- 
peatit.  Of  it,  what  is  observed?  On 
this  pasaage,  what  two  remarks  are 
made?  By  what  arrangemeiit  would 
the  sentiment  have  been  enfeebled  7 
Having  mentk>ned  with  appiause  this 
instance  from  Lord  Boiin^broke,  what^ 
does  our  author  think  it  incumbent  on' 
him  here  to  notice  ?  Of  his  writin<r8, 
what  is  our  author's  opinion?  What 
merit  have  his  politk^l  writing  ?  Of 
his  philosophical  werks,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  what  is  this  author  an  un- 
happy instance  ?  Returning  from  tliis 
ilisri  espion,  to  what  does  our  autlK>r  pro- 
ceed? What  is  the  first?  Of  this  Hi- 
rcHttlon,  what  is  observeil  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated?  What  must  we  remember? 
What  remark  follows?  Of  the  exces- 
Hive  employment  of  tlieni,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  air  does  it  give  to  com- 
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poBiuon ;  and  how  does  this  appear  1  Ab 
the  aflectation  and  parade  of  ornament 
detract  as  much  from  an  author  as  they 
do  from  a  man,  what  ^lows?  What 
,  is  most  wmaturol  ?  For  what  do  we  re- 
spective! v  look,  when  he  reasons,  when 
he  descrioes^or  when  he  relates  1  What 
16  one  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  compo- 
sition ?  What  does  this  give  ?  What  is 
the  effect  of  a  right  disposition  of  the 
shade  ?  What  says  Cicero  on  this  sub- 
ject ?  By  whom  &ould  this  admonition 
oe  attended  to  ?  What  does  the  second 
rule  given,  respect?  How  extensive  is 
the  neld  of  figurative  language? 
What  objects  may  be  introdu(^  mto 
figures  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what 
must  we  beware  $  and  even  when  ?  In 
what  subjects  is  it  an  unpardonable 
fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vulgar 
metaphors?  What  do  we  find  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean 
Swill's  works  ?  Authors  of  what  cha- 
racter, have  fedlen  into  this  error? 
What  instance  is  given  ?  Of  Shaks- 
peare,  what  is  here  observed?  What 
example  is  given  from  his  Henry  Y.  ? 
In  the  third  place,  about  what  should 
particular  care  be  taken?  The  trana- 
gression  of  this  rul&  makes  what ;  and 
whatis  said  of  them?  Who  abounds  with 
metaphors  of  this  kind  ?  What  did  he, 
and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  seem 
to  consider  the  perfection  of  wit?  This 
makes  a  metaphor  resemble  what; 
;ind  is  the  reverse  of  what  rule  ?  Re- 
peat the  following  verses  from  Cowley, 
in  which  he  is  speaking  of  his  mis- 
tress; and  also  his  address  to  sleep. 
What  sliould  be  avoided  in  our  meta- 
phors? What  is  a  beauty?  When 
nave  metaphors  the  disadvantage  of 
appearing  laboured;  and  .when  do 
tney  lose  their  whole  grace?  What 
patiative  do  writers  snmetimes  use  for 
a  harsli  netaphor ;  and  what  is  said  of 
it  ?  Wliat  metaphors  are  almost  al- 
ways faulty  by  their  obscurity  ? 

In  the  k>urth  place,  what  must  be 
«"are.fully  attended  to?  What  ooes  a 
violation  of  this  directkm  alwavS  pro- 
duce ?  What  will  make  this  rule,  and 
the  reason  of  it,  clearly  understood? 
What  is  tlie  first  one  given  ?  Here,  in 
one  line,  her  Ron  is  made  to  appear  like 
what ;  and  what  does  he  return  to  be 
in  the  next?  To  what  should  the  poet 
have  kept  him^If?  To  do  what  was 
he   not  at  liberty;  and  why?  Of  the 


rule  which  Horace  aiiplies  to  charao- 
ters,  what  is  observed?  Repeat  it ;  and 
also  Mr.  Pope's  lines  addressed  to  the 
King  ?  Of  the  latter,  what  is  observed  1 
What  is  said  of  the  works  of  OsBian? 
What  examples  are  gimn  ?  V^hat  do 
they,  however,  afiSbrd ;  and  what  mttl 
Of  the  metttphor  in  this  paasacc^  ivHat 
is  observed  i  If  it  be  faulQr  to  ^imble 
together  metaphorical  and  plam  lan- 
guage, what,  in  the  fiilh  place,  la  stiQ 
more  so?  What  is  this  called;  and 
what  is  said  of  it?  WhAt  instance  ii 
given?  What  does  this  make  ?  What 
8a3rB  Quintilian  on  this  subject  ?  What 
example  is  given  from  ^lakspeare's 
Tempest;  and  of  it,  what  is  obe^ved? 
What  one  is  given  from  Romeo  and 
Juliet  ?  Here^  how  is  the  angel  repre- 
sented  ?  What  inaccuracy  of  the  same 
kind  is  giveji  from  Mr.  Addiaon ;  am) 
what  is  observed  of  it  7  What  does  the 
same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbers  ol 
the  Spectator,  say ;  and  of  it,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  what  passages  is  Horace 
also  incorrect;   ana  what  is  said  d 
them  ?  What  illustratkm  of  this  rule  ia 
given  from  Mr.  Pope?  What  good  rule 
has  .been  given  for  examining  the  pro- 
priety of  a  metaphor?  By  this  means. 
of  what  should  we  become  aesaible? 
As  metaphifes  ought  never  to  be  mixed, 
so,  in  the  sixth  place,  what  shouid  we 
avoid  ?,How  may  they  produce  a  con* 
fusion  of  the  same  kind  with  the  mix- 
ed metaphor  ?  By  what  possaee  from  . 
Horace  may  we  judge  of  wial  To 
V  bat  is  the  harshness  and  obsenrity  ^dI* 
.this  passage  owing  ?  What  are  the^  ? 
In  what  does  the  mind  here  find  difB- 
cuhy?  What  is  the  only  other  rale 
which  is  to  he  ffiven  oooceming  meta- 
phors? How  shall  we  weary  the  iai>- 
ry,  and  render  our  diseoufse  ohecare? 
What  is  this  called?  To  what  m  ths 
error  in    Cowley  owing?    Of    Jjord 
Sbaflesbury^  what  is  observed  1  What 
illustration  is  given  ?  Of  the  merit  d 
Dr.  Young  in  figurative  huigrua|re, 
what  is  remarked?  Of  his  metai^hora, 
and  of  his  imaginatba,  what  la  ob> 
served?  Hence,  in  his  Night  Thonirhtfi, 
what  prevails?  What  is  said  of  the 
metaphors?  In  the  following  niela]ilkuf  « 
what  may  we  oKjerve?    Repeat    it. 
Speaking  of  old  age,  what  does  he  say; 
and  what  is  remarked  of  this  paseeifi^e  f 
How  does  Mr.  Addison,  in  roetapKon^ 
cal    language,    compare 
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Cqgikh  aQthon?  How  does  \m  imagi- 
oationc^mparewith  thatof  Dr.  Youn^? 
What  alwayB  distinguish  his  figures? 
or  what  has  oiu*  author  now  treated 
fuJly;  and,  as  a  part  of  style,  what  is 
observed  of  M  How  may  an  allc^ry 
be  regarded ;  and  why  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  Prior?  What  very 
fioe  example  of  thk  figure  may  we 
talce  from  scripture?  Here,  what  is 
ud  fiiund  ?  What  is  the  first  and  prin- 
cipal requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  al- 
legory ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  What 
rules  may  be  applied  to  allegories? 
What  is  the  only  material  difference 
between  themt  What  illastration  is 
given?  How  does  H  appear  that  alle- 
eories  were  a  faTOorite-method  of  de- 
livering instructions  in  ancient  times? 
What  is  an  senigma.  or  riddle  ?  Where 
a  riddle  is  not  intended,  what  follows  ? 
What  has  eviv  been  an  affiiir  of  great 
nicety ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
Where  have  we  examples  of  allego- 
ries veiy  happily  executed  ? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Metaphor. 

A.  The  metaphor  and  the  compari- 
son contrasted. 

B.  The  ])eculiar  properties  of  the 
metaphor. 

c.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of  metaphoFL 
a*  They  should  be  suited  to  the 

subject 
6.  They  should  be  drawn  from  ob* 

jects  of  dignity. 
c  The  resemblance  should  be  clefir 

and  perspicuoua 
d.  Metaphorical   and    plain    la^ 
guage  should  not  be  jumbled  to- 
gether. 
e.Two    metaphoiB    bhoald    not 

meet  on  the  same  ol  t^t. 
/,  They  should  not  be  crowded  to- 
gether on  the  same  object  | 
g'.  They  should  not  be  too  far  pur- 
sued. 
%  Allegory. 
▲•  Its  nature. 
B.  Fables  and  snigmas. 


LECTURE  XYI. 


HYPERBOLE.— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  whioh  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyper- 
bole, or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond 
its  natural  bounds.  It  ma^  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope, 
and  sometimes  as  a  figure  of  thought :  and  here,  indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of 
any  unportance  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  sub- 
tilties,  in  order  to  keep  them  distinct.  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or  . 
figure,  it  ia  plain  that  it  b  a  mode  of  speech  which  hath  some  foun- 
dation in  nature.  For  in  all  languages,  even  in  common  conversation, 
hyperbolical  expresmns  very  frequency  occur :  as  swift  as  the  wind ;  ^ 
as  white  as  the  snow ;  and  the  like :  and  our  common  fovms  of  com* 
plunent  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant  hyperboles.  If  any 
thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we  are  instantly  ready 
to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make  it  the  greatest 
or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a  tendency  to 
gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying  it  to 
excess.  Mcu^e  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, accordbg^to  the  liveline^  of  imagination  among  the  people 
who  speak  it  Hence,  young  people  deal  always  much  in  nyper- 
poles.  .  Hence,  the  language  o/  the  orientals  was  far  more  hypeiix)- 
Bcai  than  that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  ot*,  if 
you  please,  of  more  correct  imaginatk)n      Hence,  among  all  wri* . 
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ten  in  early  tiiDeBy.and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  vre  may  ex- 
pect this  iigure  to  abound.  Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivatr 
ed  society,  qi;>ate  the  warmtii  of  imagination,  and  ch:  sten  the  inaa- 
ner  of  expression. 

I'he  exaggerated  expressions  to  which  our  ears  aro  accustomed 
in  conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we 
make  the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to 
their  just  value.  But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual 
in  the  form  of  a  hy])erbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figuce  of 
speech  which  draws  our  attention:  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serv<),  that,  unless  the  reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  dis- 
poses it  to  rise  and  swell  along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he 
IS  always  hurt  and  offended  by  it.  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force 
is  put  upon  him;  he  is  required  to  strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when 
he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such  effort  Hence  the  hyper- 
bole is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ;  and  ought  neither  to  be 
frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  occasions,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  xhe  natural  style 
of  a  sprightly  and  heated  imagination;  but  when  h}*perboles  are  un- 
seasonable, or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagina- 
tion;  of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  i>ative  dignity  in 
themselves,  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  (.escribing  them 
simply,  and  in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  thert^fore  obliged  to 
rest  upon  tumid  and  exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  des- 
cription, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  wariftth  of  passion.  The 
best  by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  pasi^ion :  for  if  the 
imagination  has  a  tendency  to  magnify'its  objects*heyond  their  na- 
tural proportion,  passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  stronget 
degree;  and  therefore  not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but 
very  often  renders  them  natural  and  just  All  pa^ssions,  without  ex- 
ception, love,  terror,  amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief, 
throw  the  mind  into  confusion,  aggravate  th^ir  objects,  and  of  course, 
prompt  a  hyperbolical  style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Sa- 
tan in  Milton,  as  strongly  as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing 
but  what  is  natural  and  proper;  exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind 
agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Me,  mbenhle!  which  wa^  thiill  I  flj 

fnfinite  i»»ath,  and  Infinite  despair? 

Which  way  I  Ay  U  hell,  myself  am  heU , 

And  in  the  lowest  depth,  a  lower  deep 

Still  threat*nin^  to  devour  me,  opens  wide, 

To  which  Uie  hell  I  safierseeaw  a  heaven.  B  iv.  1 79. 

In  simple  description,  though  hjrperboles  are  not  exeluded,  jet 
they  must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  prepara- 
tion, in  order  to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object 
described  must  be  of  that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancj 
strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  run  beyond  bounds;  something  vast 
surprisiner,  and  new;  or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  hcatbg 
fancy  gradually,^  and  preparing'  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object 
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wbicfh  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is  describing  an 
earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the  midst  of 
3  buttle,  we  ean  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure.  But 
when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggeration  as  the  following,  in  one  ol 
our  dramatic  poets ; 

'  i  fowid  her  on  the  Ooo^ 
in  aU  the  storm  of  f  rief,  yH  beautiful ; 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 
That  were  the  world  ou-  fire,  they  might  haTe  drown'd 
*  Thft  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  quench'd  the  mighty  ruin.  Leb. 

This  is  mere  bombast.  Theperson  herself  who  was  under  tlie 
distracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize 
strongly;  but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an 
equal  liberty  ^  for  this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  sup')x)sed  to  ut- 
ter the  sentiments  of  passion,  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of 
description,  which  is  always,  according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on 
9  lower  tone:  a  distinction,  which,  however  obvious,  has  not  been 
attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be 
safely  carried  without  overstretching  it;  what  is  the  proper  measure 
and  boundary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained 
by  any  precise  rule.  Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the 
point,  beyond  which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant  Lucan 
may  be  pointed  out  as  an  author  api  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles. 
Among  the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Einpe* 
rors,  it  had  become  fashionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  hea- 
vens they  would  choose  for  their  habitation,  after  they  should  have 
become  gods  ?  Vifgil  had  already  carried  this  suflSciently  far  in  his 
address  to  Augustus. 

Tib!  brachia  contnihit  !ngent 
'*  Seorpini,  ei  Coeli  justA  plus  parte  relinquit* 

But  this  did  not  su£Bce  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not 
to  choose  his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  tt>  occupy 
justthemiddle  of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  his  weight  should  overset  the  universe: 

Sed  neque  in  Arctoo  sedem  tibi  legeris  orbe, 

Nee  polus  adversj  calidut  qua  mergitur  Auiiri ; 

jEthcris  immensi  ^rtemsi  presserif  unam 

Senti^t  axis  onus.     Librati  pondera  C«;li 

Orbe  tene  medio.f  Pmars.  f .  68. 

*  'The  Srvrpion,  ready  to  reoeire  thy  lawt, 

Ylelda  half  hii  region,  and  contracu  his  pawa.'  Drtdbs 

i  <  But  oh !  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  great, 
Fix  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat ; 
Nor  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  bear  to  shine, 
Nor  where  the  aultry  sootbem  start  decUie.  ' 

Prawnot  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 
Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  divine  to  bear ; 
8oon  would  the  axis  feel  th*  unusual  load, 
'  And,  gmenhig,  bend  beneath  th*  incnmbeat  Qod  | 
0*er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shaft  thou  rise, 
Aad  with  a  jusfcr  balance  fix  the  skiea.  Rows 
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Such  thoughts  as  these,  are  what  the  French  call  otiiris^  anil  ahi^Tf 
proceed  from  a  false  fire  of  &;enius.  The  Spanish  and  Afrkan 
writerSi  as  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Ati|^ustin,  are  remarked  (or  beingfimd 
of  them.     As  in  that  P^pitaph  on  Charles  V,  by  a  Spanish  writer: 

Pro  tnmii'lo  poims  oriwin,  pro  tfgniiiic  coslnm, 
Si<lera  pro  facibiu,  pro  Ucrymis  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness;  butnherever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  tliere  can  be  no  true 
beauty.  Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  res- 
pect ;  resting  the  whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  8om€  extrava- 
Emt  hyperbolical  turn ;  such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcaim's,  iqxm 
oUand's  being  gained  from  the  ocean ; 

Tellurem  fecere  Di} ;  soft  llttora  BelfB; 
lamenscque  muUs  opui  utnimque  fiiit; 

IXvL  TACuo  itparsas  glomerartint  aethere  terrain 
Nil  ibi  quod  operi  possit  ol>esse  fuit.  . 
At  Belgif  maria  et  oosli,  naturaqne  renim 
Obttitit;  obtftantes  hi  domu&re  Deoa. 

'So  ipuch  for  the  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  whick 
lie  altogether  in  the  thought;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  theircom- 
mon  and  literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personifi- 
cation,  or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inan- 
imate objects.  The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia ;  but  as 
personification  is  of  the  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own 
language,  it  will  be  better  to  use^is  word* 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  founda- 
tion is  laid  deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  w!ten  considered 
abstractly,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness, 
and  to  border  on  the  extravagant  and  ridiculoiTs.  For  what  v^n 
seem  more  remote  from  the  track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to 
speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields  and  rivers,  as  it  they  wi^ 
living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them  thought  and  senaation, 
affections  and  actions?  One  might  imagine  this  to  be  no  more  than 
childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish*  In  fact, 
however,  the  case  is  very  different  No  such  ridiculous  e&et  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed;  on  the 
contrary,  it  b  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very 
uncommon  degree  of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish 
it  All  poetry,  even  in  its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds 
-  with  it  From  prose,  it  is  far  from  being  excluded  f'nay,  in  com- 
mon conversation,  very  frequent  approaches  are  made  to  it  Wheu 
we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or  the  earth  smiles  with  plenty : 
when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restless^  or  a  disease  being  deceii- 
ful,  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which  the  mind  ean  ac- 
commodate the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  in- 
animate, or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wonderful  pronuness 
in  human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whethc  r  this  arises  from  a 
sort  of  assimilating  principle^  from  a  propeoaion  to  spread  a  resem- 
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Umoe  of  ounQlves  over  all  other  things^  or  from  whatever  other 
QMidse  it  arises,  so  it  is,  that  almpst  every  emotion,  which  in  the 
lewt  agitate<the  mind,  bejtows  upon  iis  object  a  momentary  idea 
of  life.  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step,  sprain  hb  ankle^  or  hurt  his 
foot  upon  a  stone,  and  in  the  ruffled,  discomposed  moment,  he  will 
sometimes  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone  in  pieces,  or 
to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done  him  aa 
injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  ixy  a  certain  set  of  objects 
which  have  made  a  Mrong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
house  where  fae  has  passed  many  agreeable  years;  or  to  fields,  and 
trees,  and  mountains, among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the 
greatest  delight ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially 
if  he  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid 
having  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old 
friends.  They  seem  endowed  with  me.  They  become  objects  of 
his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of  his  parting,  it  scarcely  seems 
absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in  words,  and  to  take  a 
formal  adieu.  - 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life,  which  is  made  upon  us  by 
the  more  magnificent  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that 
I  doubt  not,  in  the  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multi- 
I^ieation  of  divinities  in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dryads 
and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and  the  eod  of  the  river,  among 
men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  theeariy  ages  <»  the  world,  easily  arose 
from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their  favourite  rural  objects  had 
ofteor  been  animated  in  their  faney,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  at* 
tribute  to  them*  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power  or  genius 
which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
theme  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  some* 
what  to  rest  upon  with  more  stability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided 
60  much  with  imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient 
to  establish  it. 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass, 
that  personification  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  all  Compositions^ 
where  imaginaUon  or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable 
oceasiens,  it  is  thb  very  language  of  imagination  and  passion,  aj)d 
therefore*  deserves  to  ne  attended  to,  and  examined  with  peculiar 
ears.  There  are  three  different  degrees  of  this  figure ;  which  it  is 
necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish,  in  order  to  determine  the  pro» 
meij  of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  some  of  the  properties  or 
qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascxibed  to  inanimate  objects ,  the^ 
second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced  as  acting  like 
^eh  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represented  citliex 
as  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribiFng 
to  inanimate  objects^some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  W  here 
this  is  done^  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and  \ 
bjrwav  of  an  epithet  added  to  U?e  object,  as,  <^  a*  raging  storm,  a 
deceitful  disease,  a  cruel  disaster,^'  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  little^ 
Vhat  the  humblest  discourse  will  admit  it  witl-vout  any  xbrce.  Thi% 
2C 
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indeed,  is  each  an  obscpre  degree  of  personification,  that'  one  tomj 
doubt  whether  it  deserves  the  name,  and  might  not  be  classed  irith 
simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in  a  manner  nnnoticed.  Happilj 
employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds  beanty  and  sprightliness  to 
an  expression ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Aat  ooDJiirato  descendens  Dacas  ab  Istro.  Otor,  TL  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet,  coniurato^  applied  to  the  river  I$trOj  is  in- 
finitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus : 

Ant  coi^aratua  doBcendens  Dacoa  ab  Istro. 

A  very  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  between 
these  two  lines.  ,       ' 

/  The  next  degree  of  this  figure,  is,  when  we  introduce  inanimate 
/  objects  a'cting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  high- 
•I  er,  and  the  personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  action,  which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects, 
and  the  particularity  with  which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength 
of  the  figure.  When  pursued  to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to 
studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and  eloquent  discourse ;  when 
slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  subjects  oCless  elevation. 
Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where  killing  another  is 
lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words:  ^Aliquando  nobia 
gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  ad  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'  (Orat 
pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  law^  are  personified, 
as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  even 
into  moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they 
be  easy  and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  fre- 
quent returns  of  them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  renda 
it  both  strong  and  lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of 
this  figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are 
mascuUi^e  and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  fe- 
male creatures ;  by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  ab- 
stract idea,  that  is,  in  place  of  the  pronoun  t^,  using  the  personal 
pronquns,  he  or  $hey  we  presently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  personi- 
fication. In  solemn  discourse,  this  may  often  be  done  to  good  pur- 
pose, when  speaking  of  religion,  or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any 
such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  give  a  remarkably  j^e  example, 
J[Tom  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where  we  shall  see  natural  re- 
ligion beautifully  personified,  and  be  able  to  judge  from  it,  of  the 
Spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well  conducted,  bestows  on 
a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  an  in- 
stance of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even  in  its  highest  ele* 
vation,  will  admit,  and  therefore  suited  only  to  compositions  where 
the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  author  is  compar- 
ing together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet ;  '  Gt),'  says  he,  *  to  your  na- 
tural religion :  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  arrayed 
in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.    Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set 
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in  flames,  the  eoantrie^  uriiich  he  ravaged  and  destroy ed,  and  the 
miserable  distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When  she  has 
viewed  him  in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the 
pniphet's  chamber;  his  concub«nes  and  his  wives ;  and  let  her  hear 
him  allege  revelation,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  hi»  adulte* 
ry  and  lust  When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shou'  her  the 
bleisseri  Jesus,  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men* 
Let  her  see  him  in  his  most  retired  privacies:  let  her  follow  him  to 
the  mount,and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry 
iier  to  his  table,  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse*. 
Let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with 
which  he  endured  the  scoSs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead 
her  to  his  cross  ;  let  her  view  him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear 
his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors;  Father; forgive  ihemyfurthey  know 
not  what  they  do  !  When  natural  religion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask 
her  which  is  the.  Prophet  of  God  ?  But  her  answer  we  have  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through  the  eyes  of  the  cen 
turion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him  she  spoke,  and  said, 
Truly y  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.^*  This  is  more  than  elegant ; 
it  is  truly  sublime.  .The  whole  passage  is  animated ;  and  the  figui*e 
rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before,  was  only 
I  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  dis- 
course, wheje  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did 
Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  or,  indeed,  any  Englisfi  sermons  what- 
ever, afford  us  many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  re- 
course to  them  for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 
«  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose ;  in  poetry,  pcrsonili cations  ol 
this  kind  ai*e  extremely  frequent,  and  are,  indeed,  the  life  and  soii* 
of  it  We  expect  to  find  everything  animated  in  the  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly,  Homer,  the  father  and 
prince  of  poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War, 
peace,  darts,  spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  inshort,  is  alive  in  his 
writings.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No 
personification,  in  any  author,  is  more  striking,  or  introduced  on  a 
more  proper  occasion,  than  the  following  of  Milton's,  on  occasion  of 
Eve's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit : 

So  %njing,  her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour 

ForUi  reaching  to  the  fruit,  the  pluck'd,  the  ate ; 

Earth  Mm,  the  wound ;  and  nature  from  her  teat 

SifhiBf ,  through  aU  her  workt,  gave  tignt  of  wo  ^ 

ThAt  afl  «at  ItMC—  -iz.  780. 

All  the  'circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old 
age,  all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  con- 
tentment, are  capable  of  being  personifie«l  in  poetry,  with  great  pro- 
priety. Of  irus  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton^s  Allegro 
and  renseroso,Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson' s  Seasons,  ) 
and  all  the  good  poets :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to 
persoi^fications  of  this  kind,  in  poetry. 
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One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  frotn  poetiy,  is,  ta  fiad 
ourselves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing 
thinking,  feeling,  and  acting  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaju, 
the  principal  charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  styloi  that  it  introdaeei 
us  into  society  with  all  nature,  aAd  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate 
objects,  by  forming  a  connexion  between  the^pi  and  vs,  through  thai 
sensibility  which  it  ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
towing  beautiful  passage  of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  Ihe  life 
which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when  describing  the  effects 
q{  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncommouly  gay  and  interest* 
ing: 

But  yonder  coinet  the  powerful  kiog  of  daj 
Rejoicing  in  the  east    The  lessening  cloud, 
The  kindlinr  asure,  and  the  mountain's  brow, 
Tipt  with  cuiereal  gold,  his  near  approach  ' 

Betoken  gladd ■ 

—By  thee  refin'd. 
In  brisker  measures,  the  relucent  stream 
Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abntpti 
Projecting  horror  on  tbe4»Iacken*d  flood, 
SolVens  at  tiiy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  through  all  bis  melancholy  bounds, 
Rude  ruins  glitter :  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  fcom  some  pointed  promontory's  top 
Reflects  from  erery  fluctuating  wave, 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day-*— • 

The  same  efiect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  Milton : 

'  To  ihe  nuptial  bower  • 

I  led  her,  blushing  iik^  the  mom.    All  heaven 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour. 
Shed  their  selectest  influence,    llie  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratulations,  and  each  hill. 
Joyous  the  birds*;  fresh  gades  aad  gentle  airs 
Whispered  it  to  ^e  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
^lung  rose,  flung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub, 
Dfaporting. . 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mention- 
I  ed,  when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and 
acting,  but  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  them.  This,/;hough  on  several  occasions  far  from 
being  unnatural,  is,  however,more  dimcultin  the  execution,  than  the 
other  kinds  of  personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all 
rhetorical  figures ;  it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only ;  and,  there- 
fore, never  to  be  attempted,  unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably 
heated  and  agitated.  A  slight  personification  of  some  inanimate 
thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can  be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the 
midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its  ideas  are  going  on  in  the  or- 
dinary train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of  violent  emotion,  and  hare 
departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of  thou^^  before  it 
can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible  object,  as  to 
conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to  us.  All 
strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ,  not  on- 
ly love,  anger,  and  indignation,  but  even  those  which  are  seemingly 
more  dispiciting,  sKh  as,  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.     For  all 
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passions  struggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will, 
nlher  than  be  silent,  pour  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and 
the  most  insensible  things;  especially  if  these  be  in  any  degree  con- 
nected with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into 
•  this  agitation.  Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allow- 
ed to  the  language  of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful 
examples  of  this  figure.  Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one, 
in  that  moving  and  tender  address  which  Eve  makes  to  ParadisQ, 
just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it 

Oh !  unexpeeted  strokei  wone  thAn  of  death  1 

Most  I  tha«  leave  thee,  Pairadue!  thtuleavr 

Thee,  native  toil,  these  happy  walki,  tnd  thadet. 

Fit  haunt  of  gods!  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  thouc^  sad,  the  respite  of  that  dajr, 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  floven ! 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

M J  early  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev'n,  which  I  bred  up  witli  tender  hand. 

From  your  first  op*ning  buds,  and  gave  yoo  names  t 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Tour  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fount  ?  Book  IL  L  90B. 

rhis  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion. 
Iti8observable,thatall  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the 
use  of  this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sopho- 
cles, pours  out  tc  the  rocks  and  eaves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess 
of  his  grief  and  despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it*  And 
there  ai^  frequent  examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of 
persons  when  just  about  to  suffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  fare- 
well of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  other  sensible  objects  around 
them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  per- 
sonification.    The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when\ 
prompted  by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion  \ 
begins  to  flag.     It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only 
find  place  in  the  most  warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and 
there,  too,  must  be  employed  with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way, 
but  such  as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper 
figure  in  this  elevation  to  which  we  raise  it  The  observance  of 
this  rule  is  required,  even  in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification ; 
but  still  more,  when  an  address  is  made  to  the  personified  object. 
To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased  friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address 
the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces  mean  and  degrading  ideas.   So 

Vsuv  T«/'*  i  ym^  axx«9  /i/  •t»  Ktytt' 
Afaa\ai«/Uflti  4rar|^ri  <roic  tutBirtt^  kjc 

O  mountains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  savage  herds, 

To  you  I  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 
'  Must  breatbe  ray  sorrows !  yov  are  wont  u>  hear 
'  My  sad  complaints,  and  I  will  tell  yon  all 
'That  I  have  suffered  from  AchiUes  son !' 

93 
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also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's  body^  as  if  thfiy  wer? 
animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion.  For  this  n-^ 
son,  I  must  condemn  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beautiful  poeoj 
of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

Dear  fatal  name !  reft  ever  nnrcveal'dy 
Nor  past  these  lips  tn  holjr  silence  sealed. 
Hide  ity  my  heart,  with  hi  that  close  diBginse, 
'     Where,  mtx'd  with  Go<ri,hUl0v*d  idea  lie«; 
Oh!  write  it  not,  my  hand ! — ^liis  name  apfiean 
Already  written  : — Blot  it  out,  my  tears! 

Here  are  several  difierent  objects  and  parts  of  the  body  personi- 
fied; and  each  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to;  let  us  con- 
sider with  what  propriety  .  The  first  is  tlie  name  of  Abelard :  *  Dear 
fatal  name!  rest  ever,'  &c.     To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be. 
made ;    for,  as   the  name  of  a  person  often  standjs  for  the  person 
himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ideas,  it  eani^ear  this  personification 
with  sufficient  dignity.    Next,  Eloii^a  speaks  to  herself,  and  personi- 
fies her  heart  for  this  purpose :  '  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that 
close,'  &c.     As  the  heart  is  a  dignified  part  of  tlie  human  frame, ana 
is  often  put  for  the  mind*  or  afiections,  this  also  may  pass  without 
blame.  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,and  tells  her 
hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural ;  a  personi- 
fied hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion;  and  the  figure 
becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts  her  tean 
to  blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written ;  ^  Oh !  write  it  not,'  &c 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  surest?;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to 
die  tenderness  which  breathes  through  thercs^of  that  excellent 
poem. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  stili 
greater  moderation  and  delicacy.  The  same  liberty  is  not  allowed 
to  the  imagination  there,  as  in  poetry.  The  same  assistances  cannot 
be  obtained  for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  and  the  glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate 
objects  are  not  excluded  from  prose;  but  have  their  place  only  in 
the  higher  species  of  oratory.  A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  oc- 
casions, very  properly  address  religion,  or  virtue;  or  his  native 
country,  or  some  city  or  province,  \vhich  has  suffered  perhap  great 
calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  memorable  action.  But  we 
must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among  the  highest  efforts 
of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless  by  persons  of 
more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his  design  of 
moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  aL  Oi 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
attempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  es- 
pecially if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker 
toiling  and  labouring  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion, 
ivhich  he  neither  feels  himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remain 
not  only  cold,  but  frozen ;  and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the 
ridiculous  figure  which  the  personified  object  makes,  when  we  ought 
to  have  been  transported  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the 
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French  writers,  particularly  Bossuet  and  Plechier,  in  their  sermonf 
gnd  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and  executed  this  figure,  not 
vrithout  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  works  are  exceedingly  worthy  of 
beingconsulted,  for  instances  of  this,  and  ofseveral  other  ornaments  of 
Btyle.  Indeedythe  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the  French  ""enius  is  more 
suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  the  more  correct,  but 
less  aniniiated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  works, 
very  larely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*  So 
much  for  personificution  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 
Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 
require  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person,  .dt  one  who 
IS  either  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  us. 
It  is  so  much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified, 
that  both  these  figures  are  sometimes  called  apostrophes.  TIo  wever, 
the  proper  apostrophe  is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  ad- 
dress to  personified  objects ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  ol 
imagination  to  suppose  persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than 
to  animate  insensible  beings,  and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both 
figures  are  subject  to  the  same  rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in 
order  to  render  them  natural ;  for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  or 
strong  emotions  only.  Among  the  poets,  apostrophe  is  frequent  as 
in  Virgil :  . 


-Pcreufit  Hypeolsqne  Dymiiqiie 


Co«6xi  a  Metis  ;  nee  te,^a)>loriiDa,  Panthea 


*  In  ^  '  Oraisnnf  Fun^bres  de  M.  Bonuet,'  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  mftjiter. 
piecM  ormodern  eloqucnce»  apostrophes  and  addresses  to  personified  objects  frequent. 
Ir  occtir,  and  are  sappoiicd  with  much  spirit.  Thus,  ft^r  instance,  in  the  funeral  ora- 
t'ioa  of  Marj  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addresses  Algiers,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  over  it:  <  Avant  lui  la 
France,  presque  sans  vaisseanx,  tenott  en  vain  aiix  deux  mers.  Mnintenant,  on  ies 
roit  couvertcs,  depnis  le  levant  jusqu'au  cunchaiit,  de  nos  flottes  victorieitses ;  et  la 
bardiessc  Francoise  porte  partout  la  terreur  avec  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tu  cMeras,  tu  torn- 
bcras  sous  le  vainqaeur,  Alger!  riche  des  d6i>oitiUes  de  la  Chr^tient6.  Tii  disois  en 
ton  cceur  aTare,  je  tiens  la  mer  sons  ma  loi,  et  Ies  n(itinns  sont  ma  proie.  La  16g6reti 
(le  tes  raisscaui  te  donnoit  de  la  con6ance.  Mais  tu  tc  Terras  attaqu^  dans  tes  muraillc«s, 
comnie  un  cisseau  ravissant,  qu*on  iroit  chcrcher  parml  scs  rochcrs,  ct  dans  son  ntd, 
ot  il  partage  son  bntin  k  ses  petits.  Tu  rends  d6jh  tes  esclares.  Louis  a  bris6  Ies  fert 
dont  tu  accabiois  ses  ntjMn,  he*  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thus  apvs- 
trophizcs  the  Isle  of  Pheaunts,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  scene  oi 
those  conferences,  in  which  the  treatv  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain,  and 
the  marriage  of  this  pHncess  with  the  king  of  France,  were  concluded.  *  Isle  pact* 
fique  oi^  se  doivent  terminer  lesdifierends  dedeux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers  de  limifeii : 
iriie  ^emeitement  memorable  par  Ies  cm tfferences  de  deux  giands  ministres.  Augusts 
Jnumfe  oddeux  fibres  nations,  long  tems  eunemis,  et  alors  reconcili^  par  Marie  Theras^i 
tsvanfent  s«ir  leurs  <M>nfins,  leurs  rois  Ik  leor  t£te,  non  plus  pour  se  conibattre,  mais 
pour  s*embraner.  Fdtes  sacr6es,  marriage  fortune,  voile  nuptial,  benediction,  sa- 
friitce,  pais  je  miller  aajonrdhni  vos  ceremonies,  et  Vot  pompes  avec  ces  pompet 
fenebnia,  ct  lexcombte  des  grandenre  avec  leurs  rubies!*  In  the  funeral  oration  of 
lleariectay  Queen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his  compositions) 
»ftfr  recoimting  all  she  hnd  done  to  stmport  her  unfortunate  husband,  he  concludes 
with  this  beantiful  apostrophe:  <0  mere!  O  fcmme!  O  retne  admirable,  et  dignc 
4'tme  neUleiire  Ibmnie,  si  Ies  fortimes  de  la  terre  etofent  qnelque  chose !  Endn 
ri  fiiut  cMer  h  votre  sort.  Vous  avea  aasea  soutenu  I'etat  qui  est  attaqu6,  par  une  foree 
•iTincible  at  divine.    D  ne  retie  plus  desorroais,  si  nnn  que  voui  teniex  ferme  panni 
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Labentem  pletM,  nee  Apollinis  iMulft  toxit  !* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  TmH  of  ^e  most  beautiful  instanoes  of 
this  fi^re:  ^  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  windS|  0  maid  of  Inia- 
toi  e!  Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts 
of  the  hills,  when  *\  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of 
Morveu !  He  is  fallen !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  ot 
Cuchuliin!'t  Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose; 
when  in  the  beginning  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely 
death  of  his  son,  which  had  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
work,  he  makes  a  very  moving  and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  '  Nam 
quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicorum  admiratione,  mensium  octo  valetu« 
dinem  fulit?  ut  me  in  supremis  consolatus  est?  quam  etiam  jam 
deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum  ilium  alienatae  mentis  errorem 
circa  solas  literas  habuit?  Tuosne  ergo,  0  megs  spes  inanes !  laben- 
tes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi?  Tuum  corpus  frigiduniy 
exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque  communem  ban- 
rire  amplius  potui  ?  Tone,  consulari  nuper  iidoptione  ad  omnium 
spes  honorum  patris  admdlum,  te,  avunculo  praetori  generum  desti- 
-natum ;  te,  omnium  spe  Atticae  eloquentiae  candidatum,  parens  su- 
perstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi !']:  In  this  passage  Quintilian  shows 
the  true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  as  he  does  elsewhere  that  of 
the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  aiscpurse  as  strong  personifications,  ad* 
diseases  to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.  Henee, 
^  in  the  sacred  scripturea,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances:  ^O 
thou  sword  of  the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet, 
seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashk«^Ion,  and  against 
the  sea-shore?  there  he  hath  appointed  it'll  There  is  one  pasi^ge 
in  particular,  which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains 
a  greater  assemblage  of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures, 
than  is  perhaps  any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  tha  fourteenth 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  where  the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire :  'Thou  shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king 
Q»f  Babylon,  and  say,  how  hath  the  oppressor  ceased !  the  golden 

*  Nor  PanUieufl !  thee,  thy  mitre,  oor  the  band* 
Ofawful  PhGebu8,8av*d  from  impiouB  hands.        ,  Dktdeji. 

f  Fin^l,  B.  I. 

X  *  With  what  4>irit,  and  how  much  to  the  admiration  of  the  physicians,  did  he  bear 
throughoot  eight  months  his  lingering  distress?  With  what  tender  attention  did  he 
study,  even  in  the  last  extremity,  to  comfort  me  ?  And  when  no  longer  himself,  how 
mifTecdng  w«s  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind,  wholly  f>m|»|Qy 
ed  on  subjects  4>f  literature  f  Ah !  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes !  Have  i  th**i  rhM 
your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  youi  lips  ?  After  unvinir 
embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vita) 
air,  or  continu*  to  drag  a  miserable  life  ?  When  1  had  just  beheld  you  raised  by  con- 
sular adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destined  to  be  son>in-taw  to 
your  uncle  the  Pretor,  pointed  out  by  general  expectation  as  the  surcessfiil  caadidace 
for  the  prise  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening  honours  nast  1 
lofe  you  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  to  sulfer  wo  !* 

I  Jvr  xlvii.  6,  7. 
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City  ceased  !  The  Lord  hath  broken  the  staff  of  the  wicked^  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  rulers.    He  who  smote  the  people  m  wrath  with  :i 
continual  stroke ;  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted, 
and  none  hindereth.     The  whole  earth  is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they 
break  forth  into  singing.    Yea,  the  fir-trees  i^joice  at  thee,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is  come 
ap  against  us.     Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief 
ones  of  the  earth :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings 
of 'the  nations.    All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto  thee,  art  thou 
also  become  weak  as  we  1  aft  thou  become  like  unto  us  1  Thy  pomp 
is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols ;  the  worm 
is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.     How  art  thou 
fallen  from  Heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  how  art  thou 
cut  iknm  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  !  For  thou 
hast  said  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  Heaven,  I  will  exalt  m  j 
tlurone  above  the  stars  of  God  :  I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of 
the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.    1  will  ascend  above  the 
heights  of  the  clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.     Yet  thou  shalt 
be  brou^t  down  to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.     They  that  see  thee 
shall  narrowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  is  this  the 
man  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms? 
That  made  the  world  as  a  wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities 
thereof;  that  opened  not  the  house  of  his  prisoners  1  All  the  kingb 
of  the  nations,  even  all  of  them  He  in  glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
hoose.     But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave,  like  an  abominable 
branch :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain,  thrust  through 
with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a  carcass 
trodden  under  feet.'   This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity.    Every 
objec^is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced ;  we  hear 
the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  wno  look  upon  his 
body,  all  speaking  in  their  order   and  acting  their  different  parts, 
without  confusion. 


avESTioirs. 


What  is  the  next  fi^re  of  which 
our  ainhor  ia  to  treat  ^led ;  and  in 
wluit  does  it  eaoastl  How  mav  it  be 
conadored ;  and  what  remark  followB? 
Whether  wp  call  it  trope  or  figure/ 
what  tB  plain ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this 
lUuBtrated?  In  what  manner  has  t}\e 
iRtturinalion  a  tendency  to  (rratify  it- 
«eb'?  According  to  what  will  .more  or 
las  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  prevail  7 
Hence,  what  oonBeqoencei  follow  ? 
What  ia  the  effect  of  i^reater  expen- 
2D 


ence,  and  more  cultivated  society? 
What  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles ; 
and  why?  When  does  it  rise  into  a 
HiTUTe  oi*  speech  which  draws  our  at- 
tention? What  is  it  neccwaly  hero  to 
observe ;  and  whjr?  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows? Why  is  It  on  some  occae^ions 
proper?  When  they  are  unseasonahie. 
what  is  their  efi'ect?  Of  wluit  author? 
arc  they  the  reeource?  Of  whnt  two 
kinds  are  hyperboles?  W^hich  are  tue 
best;  and  why?  01*  all  the  puHiioin;*, 
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what  JM  observed  ?  Heitce,  of  the  fol- 
lowing eentiniipnta  of  Satan,  in  Milton, 
what  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the  i>aaBage. 
In  simple  description  now  must  hyper- 
boles be  used;  what  do  they  re<|uire; 
and  why  ?  When  can  we.  bear  strong 
h^'pcrboles  without  displeasure?  But, 
when  is  it  impossible  not  to  be  disgrust- 
etl  ?  What  cxamj)le  is  given ;  and  of 
ft.  wliat  is  observed  ?  Mlio  miorht,  and 
wlio  might  not  be  perniittetl  to  hyper- 
bolize thus  strongly;  and  for  what 
reason?  What  cannot  be  ascertained 
i>y  any  precise  rule?  What  roust  de- 
termine the  |)oint;  and  wliat  follows? 
Of  Lucan,  whit  is  observed?  Among 
the  compliments  paid  by  the  Roman 
poets  to  their  Emperors,  what  had  be- 
eoine  xcommon  ?  What  illustration  ol' 
this  remark  liave  we  from  Virgil  ?  Rc- 
Rolved  to  outdo  all  his  predecessors, 
what  doeft  Lucan  very  gravely  refjuest 
of  Nero  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Whaw 
da  tlie  French  call  such  tlioughts;  and 
from  what  do  they  always  proceed? 
What  writers  are  remarkable  for  being 
fond  of  tliom ;  and  what  is  sometimes 
tJieir  effect  ?  On  what  do  epigrammatic 
writerK  frecjueiitly  rest  the  whole  merit 
of  their  epigrams  ^  What  example  is 
given?  To  what  figures  do  we  now 
proceed  ?  Among  these,  to. what  is  the 
nrst  plac^  due  ?  Why  is  personification 
used  instead  of  prosopopoeia?  Of  the 
use  of  this  figure,  what  is  observed; 
and  where  is  its  foundation  laid?  At 
first  view,  and  when  considered  ab- 
stractly, how  would  it  appear;  and 
why  ?  What  might  one  imagine  this  to 
be ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  wliat  is  re- 
marked of  it  ?  What  abounds  with  it ; 
and  from  what  is  it  far  from  being  ex- 
duded?  Whatinstancefof  itsuse  in  com- 
mon conversation  are  mfnti'')ned,  and 
what  do  such  ex  pressions  show  ?  Indeed, 
what  is  very  remarkable  ?  What  remark 
fillows?  riow  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
What  further  illustrations  are  given  ? 
With  what  do  they  seem  endowe<l ;  of 
what  do  they  become  objects ;  ancl  in 
tile  moment  of  parting,  what  scarcely 
Msems  absurd  ?  Of  what  is  it  probable,' 
iJiaf  tliis  6tTt)ng  Impression  of  life  was 
one  cause  ?  In  the  early  ages  ol'  the 
\^rld,  what  easily  arose  from  this  turn 
of  mind  ?  flow  is  this  illustRited  ?  By 
thui«  niining  wiiat,  was  the  imasriiia- 
lion  hiyhlyL'ratified;  and  what  follow- 
ed '  F*Fom  this  d^durtion,  what  may 


easily  be  seen  ?  On  innumerable  oeca- 
sions,  what  is  it ;  and  therefore,  wf la* 
does  it  deserve?  How  many  dcgreu 
of  tliis  figure  are  there;  and  why  «  r 
necessary  to  diptin^ish  tlieni  ?  Rej-ta: 
them.  Where  the  lowest  degree  or  tiiii 
figure  is  used,  in  what  ii*  it  most  com* 
mbniy  done;  what  examples  are  giver.; 
and  what  is  its  effect?  Of  this  degit* 
of  personification,  what  is  tfer.tnl 
When  happily,  however,  ^vlia»  s  iii 
effect?  What  example  ia  ipven-;  aiul 
what  is  said  of  it?  What  is  the  next 
degree  of  this  figure ;  and  what  is  eak! 
of  It?  Accordin^to  what,  is  the  streiit^b 
of  this  figure  ?  W"hen  pursued  to  any 
length,  to  what  only  does  it  belontr ; 
and  when  slightly  touched,  into  wbai 
may  it  be  admittc^d  ?  To  illustrate  thir 
remark,  what  instance  is  given  from 
Cicero?  Where  may  such  short  per- 
sonifications be  admitted  ;  and  uncif  r 
what  circumstances  do.  they  have  a 
good  effect  upon  style  ? 

Why  does  the  genius  of  our  languairr 
give  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  oftliv 
figure?  In  what  discourse  may  tliii 
often  be  done  to  good  purpose?  To  ilhfr 
trate  this  remark,  what  example  » 
given,  and  what  do  we  see  in  *t  ?  At 
the  same  tune,  wliat  must  be  noticed  ? 
Whom  is  the  author  comparing  Xoef- 
ther  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  Of  it,  whai 
16  observed  ?  What  circumstance,  aki. 
contributes  to  its  effect?  Did  any  Eii^- 
L'sh  sermons  afibid  us  many  p^s«g» 
equal  to  this,  what  would  be  the  conm- 

auence  ?  Where  are  personificatkHiF  c! 
lis  kind  extremely  frequent;  and 
what  are  they?  InUie  descriptions  of 
a  poet  who  has  a  livelv  fancy,  what  do 
we  expect ;  accordingly,  what  foUows? 
What  are  aliye  in  his  writings;  and 
with  whom  is  the  case  the  same? 
What  is  said  of  Milton's  DerPonificatJc>n 
of  Eve's  eating  the  fomidden  fruit  7 
Repeat  the  pEissage.  What  are  capa- 
ble of  being  personified  in  poetry,  .with 
great  propriety?  Of  this,  where  do  wt 
meet  with  frequent  cxamptes?  What 
is  one  of  the  grealu^t  pleasarop  we 
receive  from  poetry  ?  What  is  pcrbnfe 
tlie  principal  cliarm  of  this  kind  of  firi»- 
nitivc  style?  Where  is  this  exemyi- 
fiod  ?  Repeat  the  fia^sage.  In  wlt»t 
passage  of  Milton,  is  the  same  cflV'*': 
remarkable?  What  is  the  third  nn«i 
hiirheil  deirrcp  of  tliis  figure  I  Of  tlui 
what  is  olwerve^:   ind  why?  Whcr 
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ean  a  sK^hC  persoinfication  of  arane  in- 
•mimate  thing,  be  relished  ?  But,  what 
frllowB?  Whiit,  however,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  ose  this  figiu^;  what  exam- 
p](s  ore 'given;  ana  whvl  Hence, 
wb'it  follows?  In  what  doea  Milton 
afford  ah  ex(^e^lcly  fine  example  of 
this?  Repeat  the  paseage;  and  of  it 
what  is  otserved?  What  is  here  ob- 
eervaUe?  What  a^rds  a  very  fine  ex- 
aoiple?  Repeat  it.  Of  what  are  there 
frequent  examples  in  real  lif^  1  Of  the 
tw»)  great  rules  for  the  management  of 
this  figure,  what  is  the  first;  and  why? 
What  is  the  second  ?  Where  is  the  ob- 
servation of  this  rule  required?  How 
ii$  this  illustrated  ?  For  this  reason, 
vhat  passage   does  our  author  coi^ 
^enui  ?  What  remarks  are  made  upon 
it?  How  does  this  figure  require  to  be 
ui«d  in  prose  composition?  What  there 
k  not  albwed;  and  what  cannot  be 
•wcertained?  However,  what  follows; 
iimi  how  is  this  illustrated?  But  what 
must  we  remember;  and  why?  Of  all 
tritrid  th{x^!c,  what  are  the  most  frigid  ? 
In  what  situation  do  we  see  the  writer  or 
.^leaker;  and  in  what  situation  do  we 
Hriti  ourselves  ?  How  have  some  of  the 
French  writers  executed  thiri  figure? 
For  what  are  their  works  exceemngly 
vmrthy  of  betmr  consulted;  and  for 
\rhiii  reason  ?  Of  the  apostrophe,  what 
i«ol»crvcd?  What  is  it?  To  what  is  it 
laoch  ^ied?    However,  what  is  the 
»roperapoBtro(^he;  and  wh^?  To  what 
nile  are  both  fifl^res  subject?  What 
example  is  ^ven?  Amon^  tlie  poctEi, 


what  are  frequent;  wad  what  example 
is  given  ?  Of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  what 
is  d)served ;  and  what  example  is  given? 
Under  what  circumstances  does  Quin- 
tilian  make  a  very  moving  apo^rophe? 
Repeat  the  passage  ;x  and  in  it,  what 
does  he  show?  For  such  bold  figures/ 
of  discourse  as  strong  personification, 
what  was  particularly  fitted  ?  Hem^e, 
where  do  we  find  some  very  remarka- 
ble instances?  Repeat  the  following 
D^ssage?  Why  must  our  autlior  not 
omit  to  mention  the  parage  in  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  Isaiah?  Repeat  it. 
Of  what  is  this  whole  passage  full; 
and  what  .further  remarks  are  made 
upoDitr 


ANALYma 

1.  Hyperbole. 

A.  Hjrperboles  employed  Ai  descrip- 

tion. 

B.  Hyperboles    suggeated    by   the 

warmth  of  passion. 
Figures  of  thought. 

2.  Personification. 

A.  Living  properties  ascribed  to  in- 
animate objects. 
D.  Inanimate  objects  acting  like  those 

that  have  life. 
c.  Inanimate  objects  introduced  da 
.  speaking  to  us. 
a.  To  he  employed  only   when 
prompted  by  strong  passion. 
6.  Objects  of  digni*y  only  should 
be  personiifieiL 
9.  Apostrophe. 


LECTURE  XVn. 


LOMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,  INTERROGATION. 
EXCLAMATION,  AND  OTHER  FIGURES 

OF  SPEECH. 

• 

Wr  ar#»  fitin  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figures  of  sperch  ; 
wWch,  as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when  properly  em- 
ployed, and  are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require 
a  careful  (Fisciission.  As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  va- 
riety of  figurative  expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  ennmerated,  I 
choose  to  aeteetthe  capital  figures,  such  as  occur  most  frequently,  and 
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and  make  my  remarks  on  these ;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down 
concerning  them,  will  sufficiently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest, 
either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of  metaphor,  which  is  the  most  conunon  o( 
^hem  all,  I  treated  fully,  and  in  the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hy- 
perbole, personi^cation,  and  apostrophe.  -  This  lecture  will  nearl) 
finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Compari«oi^,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first;  a  figure  fre- 
quently employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  omamcDt 
of  composition.  In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difference 
betwixt  this  and  metaphor.  A  joietaphor  b'a  comparison,  implied, 
but  not  expressed  as  such ;  as  when  I  say, '  Achilles  is  a  lion/  mean- 
ing, that  he  resembles  one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  com|Mh 
rison  is,  when  the  resemblance  between  two  objects  is  expressed  in 
form,  and  generally/ pufsQed  more  fully  than  the  nature  of  a  meta- 
plior  admits;  as  when  I  say,  ^  tlie  Mictions  of  princes  are  like  those 
great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every  one  beholds,  l^t  their  springs 
have  been  seen  by  few.'  This  slight  instance  will  show,  thata  happj 
comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  which  adds  not  a  little 
lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse;  and  hence  such  figures  are  termed 
by  Cicero,  <  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may 
remark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the 
pleasure  wfaicli  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which 
we  compare  any  two  objects  together  trace  resemblances  among 
those  that  are  different,  and  differences  among  those  that  resemble 
*  ^ach  other ;,  a  pleasure,  tlie  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to 
remark  and  observe,  and  tjiereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  know- 
ledge. This  operation  of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  umversally 
agreeable;  as  appears  from  the  delight  which  even  children  have  in 
comparing  things  together,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  attending 
to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Secondly,  the  pleasure  of 
comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  the  simile  employed 
gives  to  the  principal  object;  from  the  clearer  view  of  it  which  it 
presents ;  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stam{>s  upon 
the  mind :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  spleodid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  ef 
which  we  treat;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object 
presents  to  the  fancy ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  viei^ 
which,  without  the  assistance  of  this  figure^  we  could  not  have  en- 
joyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  ea> 
plaining  and  embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens 
the  object  of  which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  i%or  at 
least  amay s  should  be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  tly^ 
object  more  distinctly,  or  to  dress  it  up  and  adorn  it  All  manner 
of  subjects  admit  of  explaining  comparisons.  Let  an  author  be  rea- 
soning ever  so  strictly,  or  treating  the  most  abstruse  point  in  philo- 
sophy, he  may  very  properly  introduce  a  comparison,  merely  with  a 
view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood.  Of  this  nature^  is  the 
ibUowing  in  Mr.  Han  is's  Hermesi  eniployed  to  explain  a  very  al> 
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irtract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense  and  imagi. 
nation  in  the  human  mind.  *  As  wax/  says  he,  <  would  not  be  ade- 
quate to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  i*etain 
as  ^ell  as  to  receive  the  impression ;  the  same  holds  of  thi  soul, 
with  respect  ta  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  pow- 
er; infagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it 
would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water,  where,though  all  impressions  be 
instantly  made,  yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost.' 
In  comparisons  of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much 
more  than  the  fancy;  and  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed, 
with  respec^to  them,  are,  that  they  be  clear  and  that  they  be  oseiut ; 
that  they  tend  to  render  our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more 
distinct;  and  that  they  do  not  lead  our  view  aside,  and  bewilder  it 
with  any  false  light 

But  embellishing  eomparisons,  introduced  not  so  muA  with  .a 
view  to  inform  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we 
treat,  are  those  with  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present^  as 
figures  of  speech ;  and  those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  oc- 
cur. Resemblance,  as  I  before  mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of 
this  figure.  We  must  not,  however,  take  resemblance,  in  too  strict 
I  sense,  foractual  similitudeand  likeness  of  appearance.  Two  objects 
may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to  one  another,' 
though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  nothing; 
only  because  they  agree  in  the  effects  wlTich  they  produce  upon 
the  mind ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be 
called,  concordant  ideas;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one, 
when  recalled,  se^es  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  byHhe 
other,  ^or  example,  to  describe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancho- 
ly music,  Ossian  says,  'The  music  of  Carry  1  was,  like  the  memo- 
ry of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul.'  This 
is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind  of  music  has  any  re- 
semblance to  a  feeling  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  memory  of  past 
joys.  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or 
the  murmnr^of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some,  ordinary 
poet^the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict:  but,  by  founding  his 
simileupon  the  effect  which  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while 
he  conveys  a  very  tenfder  image,  gives  ds,  at  the  same  time,  a 
much  stronger  impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music: 
n^ike  the  memory  of  joys  tliat  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to 
the  soul.' 

Id  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitudr  of 
Ine  two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in 
tlieir  effects,  tlie  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it 
ih.dl  serve  to  illustrate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  ib  intio- 
duced,  and  to  give  us  a  stronger  conception  of  it  Some  little  ex- 
cursions of  fancy  may  be  permitted,  in  pursuing  the  simile;  but 
they  most  never  deviate  far  from  the  principal  object  If  it  be  a 
great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the  comparison  must 
tend  to  aggrandize  it;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one.  to  render  it  more 
uniable ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.     But  to  be  a  little  more 
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particular:  Tne  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisonSy  respect 
ch'efly  two  articles;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  propriety 
of  their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  corn- 
par  sons,  it  appeslrs,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  1 
treated  in  ^the  last  lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion. '  No: 
they  are  the  language  of  imagination  rather  than  of  passion*  of  ao 
imagination,  sprightly  indeed,  and  warmed;  but  undisturbed  by 
any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong  passion  is  too  severe  to 
admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast  about  for  resem- 
bling obJQpts;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seizedi  and  taken 
possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by  it,  to 
turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.  Ao 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the 
midst  of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphorical  expression 
may  be  allowable  in  such  a  situation ;  though  even  this  may  be  car- 
ried too  far ;  but  the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  conlparisoQ 
IS  altogether  a  stranger  to  passion.  It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment; 
relaxes  and  brings  down  the  mind ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly 
at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating  some  other,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  under  the  torment  ot  agitation.  Our  writers  of  tragedies  are  very 
apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowers  plajrs,  these  flowers  of 
similes  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,too, 
is  justly  censtyable  in  tRis  respect;  as  when  Fortius,  just  after  Lueii' 
had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  naturally  have 
been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish^  makes  his  reply  to 
a  studied  and  aflected  comparison ; 

^  Thus  o*er  the  dr'm^  lamp  th'  unsteady  flanie 

HangB  quiv'rin^  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  fits, 
And  falls  ag«io,  as  loth  to  auit  its  bold. 
Thou  must  not  go ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o*er  thee. 
And  can*t  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  lan- 
guage of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  thi^  style  of  strong,  passion,  so 
neither,  wtien  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  oft 
mind  wholly  unmoved.  ^It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires 
some  elevation  in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper:  for  it  supposes 
the  imagination  to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be 
not  agitated  by  passion.  In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  compari- 
sons lies  in  the  middle  region, between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the 
very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide  field,  and  gives  ample  range  to 
the  figinre.  But  even  this  field  we  must  take  care  not  to  overstock 
with  it  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  sparkling  ornament;  and  all 
things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they  recur  too  often. 
Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  moderation  j  but  in 
prose  writings,  much  more ;  otherwise  the  style  will  become  dis* 
agreeably  florid,  aud  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect. 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  com- 
parisons should  be  drawn;  supposing  them  introduced  in  thoir  pro- 
per place 
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In  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which 
have  too  near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which 
we  compare  them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comf.ariiig 
iicSy  in  discovering  likenesses  among  things  of  different  species, 
v^here  we  would  not,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance. 
Tliere  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in  pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two 
orijccts,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or  lie  so  near  to  one  anotHer  in  nature, 
thateveryonesees  they  must  be  alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's 
appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that  of  the  sun  sufferingan  eclipse,  and  af- 
trighting  the  nations  with  portentous  darkness,  we  are  struck  w  ith  the 
happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  similitude.  But  when  he  compares 
Kve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of  Pomona;  or  Eve  herself,  to 
idriad,or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little  entertainment ;  as  every  one 
sees,  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in  several  respects,  resemble 
another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman  another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  like- 
ness, we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects 
become  trite  and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  simi- 
les of  a  hero  to  a  lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping 
its  head,  of  violent  passion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of 
virtue  to  the  suh  or  the  stars,  and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with 
which  we  are  sure  to  find  modern  writers,  of  second  rate  genius, 
ai'Oanding  plentifully ;  handed  down  from  one  writer  of  ver- 
ses to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right  These  comparisons  were, 
at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
applied.  I n  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them  directly  from 
nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.  But  thev 
are  now  beaten;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give^ 
no  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which 
we  can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  ot 
a  barren  i^nagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All 
who  call  tnemselves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versi* 
fier  copies  no  new  image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his 
uninventive  genius,  exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before 
him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself  with  humbly  following 
their  track;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature  seems  to  unlock, 
spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores;  and  the  eye,  ^ quick  glancing 
from  earth  to  Hcaren,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new  like- 
nesses between  objects  unobserved  before,  Which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively. 

Bat  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded 
an  likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those 
which  are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting, 
strain  the  fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in 
the  principal  circumstances,  carries  a  sullBciently  near  resemblance, 
may  become  unnatural  and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  the  design  of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a 
peat  number  of  coincidences  in  minute  points,  merely  to  show 

il4 
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hotv  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  reiemblance.  This  is  Mr. 
Cowley's  common  fault;  whose  comparisons  generally  run  out  so 
far,  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than  an  illostfa* 
tion  of  the  principal  object  We  need  only  open  his  works,  his  odes 
especially,  to  find  instances  every  wh^re. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn, 
should  nev^be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people 
can  form  clear  ideas:  <  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,'  says Quintilian, 
'  reperts  sunt  similitudines.  Praecipue,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne 
id  quoJ  similitudinis  gratii  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,aut  i^iatum. 
Debet  enim  id  quod  illustrandse  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsum 
^esse  clarius  eo  quod  illuminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded 
on  philosophical  discoreries,  or  on  anything  with  which  persons  of 
a  certain  trade  only,  or  a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attain  not 
their  pi*oper  effect.  They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious, 
noted  objects,  which  most  of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can 
strongly  conceive.  This  leads  mie  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  mo* 
dern  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty.  The  ancients  took  their  simi* 
ies  from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of  objects,  with  which 
they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence,lions,  and  wolvo:, 
and  serpents,were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of  similes  amongst 
them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated,  classical  images, 
are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  moderns;  injudiciously,  how- 
ever, for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
it  is  only  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were 
more  to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken 
Irom  men,  than  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  niore  ea- 
sily form  the  clonceptiorlofa  fierce  com  bat  between  two  men,  than  be- 
tween a  bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiarto it- 
self, and  the  imagery  ofevery  good  poet  will  exhibit  it  The  introduc- 
tion of  unknown  objects,orof  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying 
not  after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.  I  have  only  to  observe  further, 

In  the  fourth,  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading:  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  embel- 
lish, and  to  dignify:  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  mr 
where  similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an 
object,  mean  ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Ho* 
mer's  comparisons  have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  tjiis  account 
For  it  is  to  be  renipmbered,  that^he  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects 
depends,  in  a  great  degree,  on  the  ideas  and  mantters  of  the  agt 
wherein  we  live.  Many  similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  inci- 
dents of  rural  life,  which  appear'low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  digni- 
ty in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

*  *  Comparisons  have  been  introduced  into  discourse,  for  the  sake  of  throwine  fk^t 
on  the  subject.  We  must,  therefore,  be  much  on  our  guani,  not  to  employ,  as  thein^*"*' 
of  our  simile,  any  object  which  ii  either  obscure  or  unknown.  Ttiat,  surely,  ivtuch  u 
m9^  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  vug-ht  to  be  more  obvitMS  wmI 
plain,  than  the  thing  intended  to  be  illustrated.* 
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I  hive  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speeeh  as  seenied 
most  to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discuft.4on :  metaphor,  hyperboli?, 
parsonificatton,  apostrophe,  and  companso  -.  A  few  more  yet  re> 
maia  to  be  mentioned ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will 
be  easily  understood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  ou 
the  contrast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.  Contrast  haMways  this 
effect,  to  make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger 
light  White,  for  instance,  never  appeai-s  so  bright,  as  when  it  is 
opposed  to  black ;  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  Antithe- 
sis, therefore,  may,  on  many  occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage, 
ia  order  to  strengthen  the  impression  which  we  intend  that  any  ob- 
ject should  make.  Thus  Cicero^  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  represent* 
iog  the  improbability  of  Mile's  forming  a  design  to  take  away  the 
lifeoTClodiusy  at  a  time  when  all  circumstences  were  unfavourable 
to  such  a  design,  and  after-he  had  let  other  opportunities  slip  when 
he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it,  with 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  impro« 
btbility  by  a  skilful  use. of  this  figure :  *  Quern  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  vohtit cum  aliquorum  quereli  ?  Quern 
jure,  quem  loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc 
injurio,  iniquo  loco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit 
oeeidere  ?'*  In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is 
always  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members  of  the  sentence, 
expressing  the  contrasted  objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's, 
similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  correspond  to  each  other,  This 
leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  nK>re,  by  setting  the  things  which 
we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  order  to 
perceive  the  full  difierence%f  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to  have 
both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  liglit.  Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certein  circumstances,  makes  their 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  anti- 
thesis, especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and 
quaint,  is  apt  to  render  style  disagreeable.  jSucli  a  sentence  as  the 
following,  from  Seneca,  does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone :  *  Si 
quem  volueris  esse  divitem,  non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minu* 
as  cupiditetes.'t  Or  this:  ^  Si  ad  naturam  vives,  nunquam  erls  pau- 
per; si  ad  opinionem,  nunquam  dives.'|  A  maxim  or  mDral  sav* 
lug,  properly  enough  receives  this  form ;  both  because  it  is  supposed 

*  'If  tt  credibte  Uud,  when  he  decUitcd  putting  Clmlius  to  death  with  the  vi»f«sent  i  f 
iJI,  he  would  "iioose*  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  inany  ?  Can  you  believe  dial 
die  person  wh%*m  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so  with  full  ju<ttice,  in 
a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  mui^ 
ier  against  justice,  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the 
risk  oT  capital  coademnation  ?* 

t '  If  yon  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish 
hJs  desires/ 

t  '  If  yon  regulate  yonr  deshres  aceording  tn  the  ftandastl  of  natnro,  you  wiU  imw 
be  poor ;  if  according  to  die  standard  of  oplainiif  you  will  never  be  radu* 
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to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  !t  is  designed  to  be  eni;i> 
ven  on  the  memory^  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of  iurh 
contrasted  expressions.  But  where  ^  string  of  such  sentences  suc- 
ceed each  other;  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  pre- 
vailing manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured. 
Such  a  style  appears  too  studied  and  laboured ;  it  gives  us  the  im- 
pression of  an  author  attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  thinp, 
than  to  the  things  themselves  which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  .1 
writer  of  real  genius,  was  too  fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  Estimate  of 
Human  Life,  we  find  whole  passages  that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this: 
^  The  peasant  complains  aloud ;  the  courtier  in  secrete  repines,  h 
want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what  satiety  ?  The  great  are  un- 
der as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure,  as  the  mean  to  la- 
bour with  success.  The  ignorant,  through  ill-gi'ounded  hope,  are 
disappointed ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond.  Igno* 
ranee  occasions  mistake ;  mistake  disappointment;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judge- 
ment; and  true  judgment  of  human  things,  gives  a  demonstration 
of  their  insufficiency  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  io 
such  a  style  as  this,*  to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending 
to  such  quaint  and  artificial  sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  anothei  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consisU 
in  surprising  us  by  tiie  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings 
together.  Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this :  but  it  belongs  wholly 
to  pieces  of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in 
grave  compositions.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe- 
sis, ib  often  happy  in  this  use  of  the  figure.  So^in  his  Rape  of  the 
i^ock; 

Whether  the  nymph  thmll  break  Dianft's  l&w, 

Or  «ome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw; 

Or  ttiun  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  mist  a  masquerade; 

Or  lose  her  heart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  wlieiher  Heav*n  has  doom*d  that  Shock  must  falL 

What  is  called  the  point  ofan  epigram,  consists,  for  the  moat  part,  io 
some  antithesis  of  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unex- 
pected turn  whicli  it  gives  to  the  thought;  and  in  the  fewer  wonls 
it  is  brought  out,  it  is  always  the  happier. 

Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature;  produc- 
tions of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclama- 
tions,  iif  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are, 
indeed,  on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that 
tiieir  use  is  extremely  fi*oquent;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when 
inen  are  heated,  they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oia* 
tory.  The  unngured  literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  when  men  are  prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would 
ufiirm  or  deny,  with  great  vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form 
of  a  question;  expressing  thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the 
toutli  of  their  own  sentiment,  and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the 
tin|)08sibility  of  the  contrary.     Thus  in  scripture :  *  God  is  not  a 
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man  that  he  $honId  lie,  neither  the  son  of  n\an,  that  he  sliQuld  re- 
pt^nt.  Hath  he  said  it,  and  shall  he  not  do  it?  Hath  he  spoken 
it,  and  shall  he  not  make  it'good  ?'*  So  Demosthenes,  addressing 
kiim?«eir  to  the  Athenians:  ^Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about ?nd  ask 
une  another,  what  news?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news  thrui 
this,  that  the  manof  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  aflairs  of  Greece?  Is  Philip  deadT  No,  but  he  \9 
rick.  What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or,  alive  ?  For,  if 
any  thing  happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  an- 
ulher."  All  this,  delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and 
inoflectual ;  but  the  warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning 
method  expresses,  awakens  the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much 
greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  applied  with  prppriety,  in  the  course 
of  no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close 
and  earnest  reasoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger 
emotions  of  tlie  mind;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  gi*ief,  and 
the  like : 

Heu  pietas!  hen  pritca  fides!  inrictaque  beUo 
DesUra! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and,  indeed,  all  passionate 
figures  of  speech,  operate  upon  us  by  means  of  sympathy. .  Sym- 
pathy is  a  very  powerful  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  dis- 
posing us  to  enter  into  every  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold 
expressed  by  others.  Hence,  a  single  person  coming  into  company 
with  strong  marks,  either  of  melancholy  or  joy,  upon  his  counte- 
nance, will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment,  through  the  whole 
circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so  easily  caught,  and 
8u  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the  animated  looks, 
cries,  and  gestures  of  a  ifiultitude,  never  fail  to  carry.  Now,  inter- 
rogations and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
a^tated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to 
sympathize  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel 
as  they  feel. 

From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  nile,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner^in  which 
nature  dictates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that 
he  give  his  language  that  turn,  and  no  other;  above  all,  that  he 
never  affect  the  style  of  a  passion-  which  he  docs  no  feel.  With  in- 
tcn'ogations  he  may  use  a  good  deal  of  freedom ;  these,  as  above 
observed,  falling  in  so  much  with  the  ordinary  course  of  language 
and  reasoning,  even  when  no  great  vehemence  is  supposed  to  have 
place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to  exclamations,  he  must  be 
more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  than  the  frequent  and 
tmseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers, imagine,  that 
by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions  warm 
and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  They  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter mto  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 

*  Niunben,  ohap.  sxiii.  t.  19. 
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disgusled  and  enraged  at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy ;  for  he  givq^ 
us  no  passiQn  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part  He  gives  lu 
words  and  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless 
tiiatof  indignation.  Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much 
mistaken,  who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found 
the  pages  thick  bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  *Punc- 
turn  admirationis,'  he  judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  lay- 
ing it  aside.  And,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  ^  puoe* 
tum  admirationis,'  with  which  many  writers  of  the  raptuious  kind 
so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether 
or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they  aimed  at.  For,  it  has  now 
become  a  fashion',  among  these  writers,  to  subjoin  points  of  admi- 
ration to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple  affirmations, 
or  propositions;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing,  they 
could  transform  them  in  the  reader^s  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence. Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by 
some  writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  the  senten- 
ces from  each  other,  by  blank  lines ;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus 
asunder,  they  bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them;  and 
required  us,  in  going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word, 
and  weigh  It  well.  This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical 
figure  of  speech.  Neither,  indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  men- 
tion the  arts  of  writers  for  increasing  the  importance  of  their  words, 
does  another  custom,  which  prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago, 
seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean  that  of  distinguishing  the  signifi- 
cant words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic  characters.  On  some  occa- 
sions, it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  distinctions.  But  when  we  carry 
them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  every  supposed  emphatical  word, 
these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the  author's  imagination, 
that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics;  which  can  prq^luce-no  effect 
whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion.  Indeed,  if  the 
sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  variation.in 
the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give  small  aid. 
And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have  with 
good  reason  laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  sig^ificancy,^  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding 
attention.     But  to  return  from  this  disgressioa. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm 
composition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision;  when,  in 
place  of  relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and 
describe  it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
fourth  oration  against  Catiline.  '  Videor  enim  mihi  hanc  urbern 
videre,  lucem  orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito 
unp  incendio  concidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulti  in  patria  misero.^ 
atque  insepultos  acervos  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspecUis 
Cethe^i,  et  furor,  in  vestra  caede  bacchantis.**    This  manner  of  des- 

*  *  I  spein  to  myself  to  belibld  this  city,  the  orameut  of  the  eartb,  and  the  <!apital  o/ 
all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  I  see  before  me  the  slaughtered 
h^aivs  of  citlsens  lying  unburicd  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  The  funoitf 
countenance  of  Cethegus  ri^es  to  n^r  view,  while  with  a  savage  joy  he  ii  triutt|ihMC 
hi  >  our  miseries.' 
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eriptirn  supposes  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  which  carries  ihe  person  who 
doscn'Hes  it  in  some  measure  out  of  himself;  and  when  well  execu- 
t'jd,  ipust  needs  impress  the  reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force 
01  that  sympathy  which  I  have  before  explained.  But,  in  order 
t9  a  successful  execution,  it  requires  an  uncommonly  warm  imagi* 
Dition,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  circumstances,  as  shall  make 
us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene  that  is  described.  Other 
ivise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble  attempts  towards  pas- 
sionafe  figures;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the  author,  and  leav* 
ing  the  read^moro  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was  before.  The 
same  observations  are  to  be  applied  to  Repetition,  Suspension,  Cor- 
rection, and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech,  whir*h 
rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  na- 
tive expressions  of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  height- 
ened by  them.  Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own- 
language,  and  they  will  suggest  figures  in  abundance.  But  when 
we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth  which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures 
will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal  the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
jtmongall  public  speakers,  particularly  at  th^bar,  which  Quintilian 
insists  upon  considerably,  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an 
artful. exaggeration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  objector  action 
V,  liich  we  want  to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one. 
It  is  not  so  properly  one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several 
which  we  make  to  tend  to  one  point  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a 
proper  use  of  magnifying  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enu- 
meration of  particulars,  or  by  throwing  together,  as  into  one  mass, 
a  crowd  of  circumstances;  by  suggesting  comparisons  also  with 
things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal  instrument  by  which  it 
works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  a  gradual  rise  of  one  circumstance  abov^ 
wother,  till  our  ideas  be  raised  to  the  utmost  I  spoke  formerly  of 
i climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on,  is  a  figure 
which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common-  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero,  which  every  school-boy 
knows:  ^Facinusest  vincire  civem  Romaoum;  s'celus  verberare, 
prope  parrlcidium,  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?'*  I  shall 
^ive  an  instance  from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer, 
Sir  George  M*Kenzie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of 
t  woman  accused  of  murdering  her  own  child.  'Gentlemen  if  one 
man  bad  any  how  slain  another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  op-* 
poser,  or  a  woman  occasioned  the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these 
criminals  would  have  been  capitally  punished  by  the  Cornelian  law: 
hut,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could  make  no  enemy,  had  been 
murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments  would  not  then  tjto 
mother  have  demanded  ?     With  what  cr^s  and  exclamlitions  would 


*  <  It  i^a  crime  to  put  a  Romiui  citisen  in  lionds ;  it  {« the  height  of  i^tilt  to  scoiirgt 
liim ;  little  less  thaa  parricide  to  put  him  to  death.     What  name  then  shall  I  fiT*  la 
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she  have  stunnea  your  ears  1  x  What  shall  we  say»  then,  when  a  wa- 
man.  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  munder  of  her  innocent 
chilo,  'hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crimeyin  its  own  nature  detestable;  in  a  woman,  prodigious;  in  a 
mother,  incredible ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called 
for  compassion,  whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  ibp- 
nocence  deserved  the  highest  favour.'  I  must  take  notice,  however, 
that  such  regular  climaxes  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable 
beauty,  have,  at  the  same  time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and 
study ;  and,  therefore,  though  they  may  be  admitted  into  formal 
harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language  of  great  earnestness 
and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regular.  Nor, 
indeed,  for  the  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they  likely  to  be 
so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  less  artificial 
order.  For  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put,  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  rea- 
soned strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main 
'  point,  he  may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our 
minds,  make  use  of  such  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and 
to  warm  our  minds, , 

CtUESTIONS. 


With  what  are  we  still  enc^cu^d ; 
and  whv  do  they  require  a  careful  dis- 
cussion ?  Why  ioes  our  author  select 
only  the  capital  figures  for  discussion  ? 
What  figures  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed? With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  ?  In  a 
former  lecture,  what  was  fully  explain- 
ed ?  What  is  a  metaphor ;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated?  What  ia  a  compari- 
son; and  what  example  is  given? 
What  will  this  slight  instance  show? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  pleasure 
*  which  we  take  in  comparison;  and 
how  many  sources  of  it  shall  we  no- 
tice ?  What  is  ♦he  first  source  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  this  operation  of  the 
mind  is  naturally  and  universally 
RjETreeahle  ?  What  is  the  second  source 
wlience  this  pleasure  arises?  And 
what  18  the  third?  Under  what  tAvo 
heads  may  all  comparisons  whatever 
be  reduced;  and  why?  How  exten- 
■vely  may  explaining  comparisons  he 
used  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated ; 
and  what  example  is  pven  ?  In  ccm- 
narifionfl  of  this  nature,  what  faculty  is 
mwt  employed;  and,  therefore,  what 
are  the  only  rules  to  be  observed  in 
Uiem?  Of  embellishing  comparisons, 
what  is  here  olwervc^l  ?  What  was  be- 1 
fore  mentioned  asthe  foundation  of  this' 
fiifure  ?   Why  must  we  not,  hf  wcver,  * 


take  resemblance  in  too  strict  9.  aeme 
for  actual  similitude  and  likeness  ol 
appearance?  What  example  to  il- 
lustrate this,  is  given  from  Ossian  ?  Of 
this,  what  is  observed ;  yet  what  fol- 
lows? How  might  the  likenctv  have 
been  rendered  more  strict?  But,  hv 
founding  his  simile  on  the  efiect  whir^ 
CarryPs  hiusic  produced,  wliat  does 
he  ffive  us  ?  In  general,  what  is  the 
fundamental  requisite  of  a  compari- 
son ?  In  pursuing  the  simile,  wliat  may 
be  permitted ;  but  from  what  must  they 
never  deyiate  ?  What  remark  Ibllowp  1 
But,  to  be  a  little  more  narticular,  wha* 
two  articles  do  the  rules  to  be  sriveo 
concerning  comparisons,  respect?  From 
what  has  already  been  said  c^  compa- 
risons, what  appears?  Of  what  are 
they  the  language  ?  Why  w  strong  paB^ 
sion  too  severs  to  admit  this  play  of 
fancy?  What,* therefore,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  an  author  can  com- 
mit? Of  metaphorical  expreasions  in 
such  a  situation,  what,  is  observed? 
But  what  is  altogether  a  strans^er  tc 
passkm;  and  why?  What  writers  are 
very  apt  to  err  here ;  and  what  indi- 
viduals are  mentioned  ?  In  Mr.  Addi- 
son's Cato,  what  instance  is  luentionefi  7 
Repeat  the  passage.  OC  wh\t  ronii 
every  one  here  be  scncuble  ?  However, 
tt9  comparison  is  not  the  stylo  ufaoomt 
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posion^  what  fiiHowBt  It  ii  a  figure  of 
irKftt  kind ;  what  does  it  require ;  and 
why?  >Vj:ere  does  the  proper  place  of 
Qomparison  lie  ?  Of  this  field,  what  is 
abaerved  7  But  even  here,  of  what  must 
we  take  care ;  and  why  i  Even  in  poe- 
Cry,  how  suiould  similes  be  used ;  and 
why  witii  much  more  in  prose?  To 
what  does  our  author  next  proceed? 
In  the  drat,  place,  froai  what  object 
should  they  not  be  drawn ;  and  why  ? 
Iii  pointing  out  what,  is  there  little  art 
or  mgenukv  /  What  illustrations  of 
theM  remarks  are  leriven  from  Milton? 
Among  similei^  fSiulty  through  too 
great  obviousness  of  the  likeness,  we 
niiist  likewise  rank  those  taken  from 
what  objects?  What  examples  are 
driven ;  and  what  writers  use  them  ? 
h  whom  tiad  these  comparisons  beau- 
ty ;  and  why  ?  At  prneDt.  what  is 
(Jieir  effect ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
What  is  the  difierence|p  in  this  respect, 
between  a  mere  versifier,  and  an  au- 
thor of  real  fancy?  From  what  objects, 
in  the  second  place,  ought  not  compari- 
«>nr  to  be  drawn;  acid  whv  not? 
What  is  also  to  be  observed  ?  What 
practice  is  directly  opposite  to  the  de- 
ogn  of  this  figure  ?  Tnis  is  what  au- 
ihor^s  common  fault ;  and  of  his  com- 
parisons, $renerally,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  the  third  place,  from  what  objects 
tlioiild  comparisons  never  be  drawn  ? 
What  says  Quintifian  on  this  subject  ? 
What  cftmparimns.  therefore,  attain 
not  tlieir  proper  eAet?i7  From  what 
objects  should  they  be  taken?  This 
leads  our  author  to  remark  what  fhult  ? 
Whence  did  tlie  ancients  take  their  simi- 
les ;  and  hence,  what  follows  ?  Of  the 
sdo^tkm  of  these  images  by  the  mo- 
derne,  what  is  observed  ?  How  m  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  Every  countnr  has 
what ;  and  w^hat  follows  ?  Tn  the  fourth 
place,  what  oidy  has  our  author  to  ob- 
ttnre?  Why  should  they  aot?  Whose 
ocmparisons  have  been  taxed  on  this 
Acrount ;  buf  why  without  reason  ? 
What  remark  follows? 

What  fibres  has  our  author  now 
p-onBideredf  Of  those  that  remain  to 
be  mentkined,  what  is  obeerved  ?  What 
i»  the  difTtirence  between  comimrison 
Mn\  antithesis?  Cpntniftt  has  always 
what  effect;  and  what  im^ance  is 
ifiven?  For  what  purpose,  therclbrc, 
may  antithetds  be  employed,  on  many 
Acraida.wi.  to  advantage?' Thus  Cicero, 
in  hv  oratKxi  for  Mik^  makes  what  re* 


presentatxm  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  In 
order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  com- 
plete, what  is  always  of  advantage? 
How  does  thid  lead  us  the  more  vo  re- 
mark the  contrast  ?  Their  resemblance 
to  each  other,  in  cerUiin  circumstaitces, 
produces  what  effect?  At  the  same 
time,  on  the  fnv]uent  use  of  the  anti* 
thesis,  what  is  observed?  What  seor 
teiices  from  Seneca  are  here  intro- 
duced ?  Why  does  a  niuxini,  or  monil 
saying,  pro]ierly  receive  this  form  ? 
But  when  is  an  author's  style  faulty  ? 
How  does  such  a  style  appear ;  ami 
what  impression  does  it  givt:  us  V  Of  Dr. 
YouQgy  what  ia  here  observed ;  ami 
from  iiis  writing  what  ^it»tances  oi 
this  are  given?  Of  tliis  style,  what  is 
observed ;  and  bv  what  are  we  fa- 
tigued ?  What  other  sort  of  autitl^ieBis 
is  there'?  In  itr  what  mav  be  shown ; 
but  to  what  only  doetf  it  belong  ?  What 
instanceof  happy  antithesis  is  here  intro- 
duced from  Mr.  Pop<!  ?  In  what  da's 
the  point  of  an  epigram  principally 
consist?  Cotfiparisons  and  antitheses 
are  figures  of  what  nature;  and  of 
what  are  tliey  the  productions  ?  Whiu 
kind  of  figures  are  interrogations  and 
exclamatk>ns  ?  Why  is  their  use  ex- 
tremely frequent ;  and  where  do  th.ey 
prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  publime 
oratory?  What  is  the  literal  use  of  in- 
terrogation ;  and  when  is  it  used  as  a 
figurative  expre»ion  ?  What  is  there- 
by expressed ;  and  what  ap])ea]  is , 
made  r  Mliat  example  is  given  from 
the  scriptures?  What  example  is  al&o 
given  from  Demosthenes'  address  to 
tne  Athenians?  What  is  said  of  it? 
When  may  interrojjrations  often  be  ap- 
plied with  propriety?  But  to  what  only 
do  exclamatk)ns  belong  ?  By  means  of 
what  do  all  passionate  figured  of  speech 
operate  upon  us ;  and  of  it.  wliat  ii 
observed  ?  Hence,  by  a  single  person, 
what  effect  may  be  produced;  and 
what  efiect  does  it  also  produce  on  a 
great  crowd?  When  interrogations  and 
exclamations  are  properly  used,  to 
what  da  they  dispose  us;  and  why? 
From  this,  what  follows  ?  With  inier- 
rogatk)ns,  what  may  he  use ;  and  why  7 
But  with  refect  to  exclamations,  why 
must  he  be  more  reserved  ?  What  ti^ 
juvenile  writers  imagine?  But  what  is 
their  effect?  How  is  thir  illustrnted ; 
and  hence,  what  is  our  author  inrlii.(^(j 
to  think?  What  remark  follows?  Why 
'»  tliis  the  case  ?  Whnt  other  coiiir»> 
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▼nnee,  which  19  much  akin  to  thioi  fe 
practised  by  some  writers  ?  What  may 
cilia  be  called?  What  other  custom, 
which  prevailed  some  time  a^  is  un- 
worthy of  imitation?  Though  on  some 
occasions  they  may  be  very  proper, 
yet,  to  what  danger  are  we  exposed  by 
earrying  them  top  far?  If  the  sense 
point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  ex- 
pressions, what  will  give  but  little  ob- 
sidtance;  and  accordingly,  what  course 
have  the  most  masterly  writers  latterly 
pursued?  What  is  the  next  figure  of 
speech  mentioned ;  what  is  meant  by 
it ;  and  when  only  should  it  be  used  ? 
What  example  is  givea from  Cicero? 
What  does  tnis  manner  of  descriptbn 
Suppose;  and  when  well  executed, 
what  is  its  effect  ?  But,  in  order  to  a 
successful  examination  of  it,  what  does 
it  require  ?  Otherwise,  what  fate  will 
it  sliare?  To  wtlat  other  figures  of 
speech  are  the  same  observations 
applicable;  and  in  what  proportion 
are  they  beautiful  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ?  What  is  the  last  figure  of  speech 
meiitk>ned ;  and  in  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  Of  it,  what  is  dxerved ;  and  how 


may  it  be  earned  on  ?  What  is  the  pri> 
cipal  instrument  by  which  it  works? 
Wliat  is  the  efleet  of  climax  in  sensn, 
when  well  carried  on?  What  example 
is  given  from  Cicero?  What  one  froin 
a  pleading  of  Sir  George  M'Kenzie  7 
Of^what  must  our  author  take  notice, 
relative  to  such  regular  climaxes ;  and 
why? 


ANALYSia 

1.  Comparison. 

A.  Explaining  comparisons. 

B.  Embellishing  comparisons. 
RfdeB  concerning'  comparuonB. 

A.  Obviousneasof  resemblance  should 
be  avoided. 

B.  The  likeness  should  not  be  too  rs- 
mote. 

c.  They  should  not  be  drawn  (hn 

unknown  objects. 
D.  They  should  not  be  taken  fnn 

low  or  mean  objects. 

2.  Antithesis. 

3.  Intern^tion. 

4.  Exclamation. 

5.  Vision. 

6.  Amplificatkm. 


LECTURE  XVIU. 


FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.— GENERAL  CHARACTERS 
OP  STYLE.— DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NER- 
VOUS.—DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,    FLOWERY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length  of  the  figures  of  speech, 
of  their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  of 
them  as  are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  be- 
fore finally  dismissmg  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  some  observations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  lan- 
guaige  in  general.  These,  indeed,  I  have,  m  part,  already  antid- 
pated.  But  as  great  errors  are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style, 
especially  by  young  writers,  it  njay  be  of  use  that  I  bring  together, 
under  one  view,  the  most  material  directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither 
all  the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  composition,  depend 
upon  tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathe- 
tic passages  of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
are  expressed  in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  in- 
iitances  of  which  I  have  before  given.  On  the  other  hand,  a  compo- 
sition may  abound  with  these  studied  ornaments ;  the  langua;^  mar 
be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly  figured,  and  yet  the  compocsition  he 
on  the  whole  frigid  and  unafTecting.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and 
^hous:ht,  which  cqnstitute  the  real  and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if 
the  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be  deficient  in  perspicuity  or  prt- 
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cisionu  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the  figures  that  can  be  employed 
wU]  never  render  it  agreeable:  they  may  dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will 
never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always 
rise  naturally  from  the  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are 
Ihe  language  either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion;  some  of  them 
suggested  by  imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such 
as  metaphors  and  comparisons;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated 
emotion,  such  as  personifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they 
nre  beautiful  then  only,  when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy,  or  by 
passion.  They  must  rise  of  their  own  accord;  they  must  flow 
from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object  which  it  seeks  to  describe;  we 
should  never  interrupt  the  course  of  thought  to  cast  about  for  figures. 
If  they  be  sought  after  coolly,  and  fastened  on  as  desigi^ed  ornaments, 
they  will  have  a  miserable  effect  It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea, 
which  many  harve  of  the  ornaments  of  style,  as  if  they  were  thing^i 
detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck  io  it,  like  lace 
upon  a  coat:  this  is  indeed,  * 

Pnq>ureiu  late  qui  splendeat  anns  aut  alter 

Assuitur  paiinns.^-^— -  Ars  Post. 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the 
beauties  of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper 
ornaments  of  style  arise  from  sentiment  They  flow  in  the 
same  streant  with  the  current  of  thought  A  writer  of  genius 
eonceives  his  subject  strongly ;  his  imagination  is  filled  and  im- 
pressed with  it;  and  pours  itsc)f.  forth  in  that  figurative  language 
which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts  on  no  emotion  which 
his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him;  he  speaks  as  he  feels;  but  his 
style  will  be  beautiful,  because  bisfeelings  are  lively.  On  opcasions, 
when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we  should  never 
attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  'said,  *  invita 
Minerva ;'  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  appearance 
of  being  forced;  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be  omit- 
ted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  subt 
)ect  naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  em 
ployed  too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  *  simplex  munditiis,'  is  a  capi- 
Ul  quality.  Nothing  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dig- 
nity of  any  composition,  than  too  great  attention  to  ornament 
Wlien  the  ornaments  cost  labour,  that  labour  alwqys  appears ;  though 
they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the  reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited 
with  tJiem ;  and  when  they  come  too  thick,  they  give  the  impression 
uf  a  light  atnd  frothy  genius,  that  evaporates  in  show,  rather  than 
brings  forth  what'is  solid.  The  directions  of  the  ancient  critics,  on 
this  head«  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  careful  attention. 
'  Voluptatibus  maximis,'  says  Cicero,  de  Orat  1.  iii.  ^fastidium  fin- 
itimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione  miremur. 

*  *  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shine, 
*  S«w*d  on  your  poem.*  Frabcss 
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In  quarel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumtis  jadicarei  coneinnam, 
ornaUini,  fcstivanfi^  s'.ne  intermissione  quamvis  claris  sit  coloribus 
picta,  vel  poesis^  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  e:»9e  diutur- 
na.  Quare,  bene  et  prseclare,  quamvis  nobis  saepe  dicatur^  Mle 
et  festive  nimium  saepe  nolo.**  To  the  same  purpose  are  tjie  excel- 
lent directions  with  which  Quintilianconcludeshis  discourse  concern- 
ing figures,  1.  ix.  c.  3.  ^Egoilludde  iis  figuris  quse  vere  fiuou 
adJLciarn  breviter,  sicutomant  orationem  oppQrtuna&posiia&y  ita  inep- 
tissimas  esse  cum  immodice  petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  renin 
pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum,  si  vel  inania  verba  in  bos  modosdc^ 
pravarunt,  summos  se  judicant  artifices:  ideoque  non  desinuut  eas 
nectere;  quas  sine  sententia  sectare,  tarn  est  ridiculum  quam 
quasrere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne  bm  quidem  quae  ree- 
tac  fiunt,  densandae  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis  quid  quisque 
postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quir«  tempus.  Major  enim  pars  harum 
£gurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atroritate,  invidiam 
nitseratione  pugnandum  est;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et  con- 
similibus  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irasce^tem,  flenteni>  rogaotem? 
Cum  in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  afiectibus  fidem;  et 
abicunque  ars  ostentatur,  Veritas  abcsse  videatur.'f  After  these  ju- 
dicious and  useful  observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  except  this  admonition : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figuratiTe  language, 
rM>ne  should  attempt  it  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquir^ ; 
it  must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its 
deviation^  we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge;  but  the  fa- 
culty itself  we  cannot  create :  but  all  efforts  towards  a  metaphorical 
ornamented  style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will 
prove  awkward  and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however, 
by  eonsidering,  that  without  Uiis  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small 
measure  of  it,  we  may  both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.     Good 

*  <  In  all  hwiMui  thingt*  disgust  borders  to  nearly  on  the  most  Itrely  plcanirer, 
rhat  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  citbci 
poets  or  oratoi-s  we  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  ora- 
tion, which,  i^ithout  lotermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  Umg. 
Wherefore,  though  we  may  wwh  for  the  frequent  praise  of  baWng  expreteed  o«r. 
scWes  well  and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  repeated  applause,  for  bciiig  hiiglst 

and  splendid.* 

f « I  must  add,  concerning  tliose  6gnrei  which  are  proper  in  ^jnsHvn, 
th«l,  as  they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  to  tliwj 
deform  it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some  who,  negUctiog 
srrcngth  of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter.  If  they  can  only  force  tbehr  emp<> 
wordf  into  a  figurative  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers;  and  therefure  rc>»> 
ti  anally  string  together  such  omasoents;  which  is  Just  as  ridiculous,  wfacto  tkmtt 
a  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  Snr  wh«t  wanii 
a  body.  Even  those  figures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  doi  come  too  ihkk. 
Wo  must  bpgin  with  considering  what  the  ocrasion,  the  tim^,  and  the  peracm  wh« 
ffiOHlu  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  then 
figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeply  scrioos,  mt*6 
utrong  passions  are  to  he  moved,  who  can  hear  the  orator,  wlio,  m  aJSectvd  Uq- 
piage  and  balanced  phrases,  endeavoors  to  express  wrath,  commiseratkm,  «• 
earnest  entrea^  ?  On  all  such  occasions,  m  S4»licitous  atteation  to  wiords  weafcviif 
passion;  and  when  so  much  an  is  shown,  tlierc  is  suspected  to  tic  fitilc  u- 
cerhy/ 
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sense,  dear  ideas,  perspicuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement 
of  words  and  thoughts,  will  always  conimand  attention.  /These  ans 
indeed  tlie  foundations  of  all  solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  wri- 
ting. Many  subjects  require  nothing  more;  and  those  which  admit 
of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secondary  requisite.  To  study  and 
to  know  our  own  genios  well ;  ta  follow  nature ;  to  seek  to  improve, 
but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which  cannot  be  too  often  given 
to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal  arts. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that 
words  being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  in* 
timate  connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  em* 
ploys  words,  and  his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that  from  the  pecu- 
liarity of  thought  and  expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a 
certain  character  imprinted  on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated 
his  manner;  commonly  expressed  by  such  general  terms,  as  sirong, 
weak,  dry,  simple,  afiected,  or  the  like^  These  distinctions  carry,  in 
general,  some  reference  to  an  author^s  manner  of  thinking,  but  re- 
fer chidly  to  his  mode  of  expression.  They  arise  from  the  whole 
cenour  of  his  language;  ^and  comprehend  ihe  effect  produced  by  all 
those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  considered;  the  choice 
which  he  makes  of  single  words;  his  arrangement  of  these  in  sen- 
tences; the  degree  of  his  precision;  and  his  embellishment,  by 
means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech.  Of 
such  general'  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to 
speak  as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  I  have  hitherto 
treated. 

That  diflerent  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  difierent  sorts  of 
«tyle,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not 
to  be  composed  in  the  $ame  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in 
the  style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue, 
the  application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornunient  and  requires 
more  warmth,  than  the  didactic  part  But  what  I  mean  at  present 
to  remark  is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find  in  the 
compositions  of  any  one 'man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consist- 
ency with  himself  in  manner;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant 
character  of  style  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suit- 
ed to,  and  shall  mark  his  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The 
orations  in  Livy  differ  much  in  style,  as  they  ou^it  to  do,  from  the 
rest  of  lifs  histmy.  The  same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet 
both  in  Livy's  orations,  and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly 
to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner  of  each  historian;  the  magnifi- 
cent fulinessof  theone^and  die  sententious  conciseness  of  the  other. 
The  *  Letters  Persanes,'  and  *  L^Esprit  des  Lotx,'  are  the  works  of  the 
$ame  author.  They  required  very  different  compositions  surely,  ami 
accordingly  they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand. 
Wherever  there  is  real  and  native  genius,  it  gi\  es  a  determination  to 
one  kind  of  style  rather  than  another.  Where  nothing  of  this  ap- 
pears; where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  character  in  the  com- 
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positions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  feaflon,  thai 
he  is  a  vulgar  and  triviSl  author,  who  writes  from  imitation,  and  noi 
from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and  moat  original  writers 
are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their  works^  by  dieir 
style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  fouiid  to  hold  almoal  with* 
out  exception. 

The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  chtaieters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicamasaus  divides 
them  into  three  kinds ;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  tbe 
middle.  By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength 
and  firmness,  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  /or  ex- 
amples of  which,  he  gives  Pindar  and  ^schylus  among  the  poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means 
as  the  name  indicates,  a  style  ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet;  rest- 
ing more  upon  numbers  and  grace,  than  strength  ;  he  instances  He 
siod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  principally  Isocrates.  The 
middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends  the 
beauties  of  both;  in  which  class  he* places^ Homer  and  Sophocfes 
among  the  poets;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  and 
(what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class,  in- 
deed, which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of 
style,  though  with  respect  to  difierent  nualilies  of  it;  in  which  they 
are  followed  by  most  of  the  modern  writers  on  rhetoric:  the 
simplex,  tentie  or  subtle  ;  the  grave  or  vehemeiis  ;  and  the  medium  or 
lemperatum  genus  dicendi.  Bull  these  divisions,  anH  the  illustafc- 
tions  they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  eannot 
advance  us  much  in  our  ideas  of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a 
lit{]»more  particular  in  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds 
of  style>  is  what  arises  from  an  auth jr's  spreading  out  his  thoughts 
more  or  less.  This  distinction  forms  what  a|^  called  the  diffiise 
and  the  concise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts 
into  the  fewest  possible  words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as 
are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression 
which  does  not  add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he 
does  not  reject ;  he  may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives 
you  the  same  thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears 
to  him  the  most  striking;  but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that 
light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are 
arranged  with  compactness  and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence 
and  harmony.  The  utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and  they 
are  commonly  designed  to  suggest  more  to  the  readet  *s  imagination 
than  they  directly  express. 

A  difiusewriter  unfolds  his  thoughtfully.    He  places  it  in  a  variety 
oflights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 

*  De  Compof  itioiitf  Verborum  cap.  26. 
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ingit  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
foil  strength,  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  love  magnificen<9e  and  amplification.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna* 
ment  of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages;  and  each 
becomes  faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into 
a  style  too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic  The  ex- 
treme of  difi^iaeness  becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  ^he  reader* 
However,  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean 
according  as  his  genius  prompts  him;  and  under  the  general  cha- 
racter of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open  and  diffuse  style,  may  pos- 
sess much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  iUustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to 
the  writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from 
detached  passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instan- 
ces, as  from  the  currentof  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  ibrmed  manner  of  writing.  .The  two  most  reiuarkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety 
will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  iiistorian, 
and  the  President  Montesquieu  in  ^L'Espritde  Loix.'  Aristotle 
too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers  for  his  brevity. 
Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Aristotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffuseness,  Cicero  is,,be* 
yond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given.  Ad- 
dison also,  and-Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under 
this  class.  , 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when 
to  the  diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the 
composition.  Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more 
copious'  style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole 
meaning  must  be  catched  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without 
the  advantage  which  boibks  afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,. and  re- 
viewing what  appears  obscure,  great  conciseness  is  always  to  be 
avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much.on  the  quickness  of  our 
hearer's  understanding;  but  ourstyle  ought  to  he  such,  that  the  bulk  ( 
of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without  effort  A  flowing  co-  \ 
pious  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public  speakers;  guarding,  ] 
at  die  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion,  as  renders  | 
them  languid  and  tiresome;  which  will  always  prove  the  case^  when  \ 
they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same ,  thought  under  too  ) 
many  different  views.  / 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  posses-    . 
scs  great  advanta^.     It  is  more  lively ;  keeps  up  attention ;  muko« 
a  brisker  and  stronger  impression;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supp!  v- 
itig  more  exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought.     A  sentiment,  whicl'- 
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expretted  diffusely^  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just;  exprdMed 
concisely,  will  be  admiied  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want 
to  have  it  vivid  and  animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  Tbn 
IS  difierent  from  the  common  opinion;  most  persons* being  ready  hi 
suppose,  that  upon  description  a  writer  may  dwell  more  aalely  than 
upon  other  things,  and  that  by  a  full  end  extended  style,  it  is  render- 
ed more  rich  and  expres^ve,  I  apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that 
a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it  Any  redundant  wonb  or 
circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make  the  ol^eet  we  pre- 
sent to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct  AcctM^ingly,  the  most 
masterly  r'escribers,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  lumost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at 
one  glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  tumin|;  it 
round  and  round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vlvaeity 
of  description,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  opoii 
the  happy  choice  of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances,than  upon  the 
multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions^  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise, 
rather  than  in  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  dif^ 
fuse,  because  it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  tar  any 
length  of  time.  When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in  hazard 
of  cooling  the  reader.  The.  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy,  run  fast; 
and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in  motion,  they  supply  many  par 
ticulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  author  can  display  them. 
The  case  is  different  when  we  address  ourselves  to  the  understand- 
ing; as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  instruction. 
ITh^re  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner.  When  you 
are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise;  when  you 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  re» 
quires  tlie  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical 
narration  may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner, 
according  to  the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse; 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  succinct;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 
I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  generally  abounds  in  long  periods ;  and 
a  concise  writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentence. 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  shaei  sen- 
tences are  fully  characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It 
is  very  possible  for  one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to 
X  be  withil  extremely  diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be 
spread  through  many  of  these  sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable 
example.  By  the  short  Aess  and  quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he 
may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ;  yet  he  is  far  from  being  so. 
He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  many  different  forms.  He 
makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new  turn.  So  also, 
most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences^  though  thcJr 
style  in  general  is  not  concise ;  commonly  less  so  than  the  bulk  of 
English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French  au- 
thor breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.    The  direct  effectof  abort 
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usateuees,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  con- 
cise. By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the 
mind,  they  keep  it  awake ;  and  give  to  compositrbn  more  of  a 
ipirited  character.  Long  periodsi  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave 
apd  stately:  but  like  all  grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  be- 
coming dull.  An  intermixture  of  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite, 
when  we  would  support  solemnity,  together  with  vivacity,  leaning 
more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according  as  propriety  requires  that 
(he  su^emn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  predqminant  in  our  coniposi- 
tioQ.  But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  occasion  formei  iy  to 
treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters 
of  style,  of  the  same  import  with  tlie  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They 
do  indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most 
^art,  some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally 
be  inclined  to  a  concise  expression.  ^  This,  however,  does  not  al- 
ways hold ;  and  there  are  insUnces  of  %vriters,  who,  in  the  midst  of 
a  full  and  ample  style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength. 
Livy  is  an  example;  and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow.. 
Barrow's  style  has  many  Ca^ults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redun- 
dant; but  withal,  for  force  and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distin- 
guished. On  every  subject,  he  multiplies  words  with  an  overflow- 
iog  copiousness :  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  signi- 
ficant expressions  which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  foundations  of 
aoervons  or  a'weak  style  are  laid  in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking. 
If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express  it  with  energy; 
but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his  subject ;  if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  wri- 
ting, so  carelessly  exerted,  that  be  has  no  firm  hold  of  the  concep- 
tion which  he  would  communicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  will 
clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words  and  loose  epi- 
thets will  be  found:  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general;  his 
arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble ;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat  of 
his  meaning,  but  our  conception  wilt  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  in  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning;  his  mind  is  full  of  his 
tabjeet,  and  his  words  are  all  expressive;  every  phrase  and  every 
figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would 
set  before  us,  more  lively  and  complete. 

I  ebfiierved  under  the  head  of  diffuse  and  concise  style,  thai  an 
author  might  lean  eith^  to  the  one  or  to  the  otlier,  and  yet  be  beau- 
tiful. This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  th^  feeble 
E?ery  author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  expre&s  him- 
self with  some  strengUi,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the 
feeble,  he  becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however, 
tlie  same  degree  of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave 
and  weighty  any  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  oi 
strength  predominate  in  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philonopliy, 
and  polenm  discourses,  it  is  expected  most  One  of  the  most  c(uu- 
plete  models  of  a  nervous  style,  is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 
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As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursocd  (o 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  nerT<ous  style  as  wuU  as 
others.  Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other 
qualities  of  style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner. 
Harshness  arises  from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  ttie 
construction  of  a  sentence,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  ami 
ease.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in 
the  English  language;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Fr^jcis  Ba- 
con, Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington, 
Cud  worth,  and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  James  t.  and  Charles  L  These  writers  had  nerves 
and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  Uiis  day  eminent  for  that 

Suality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceedingly 
ifferent  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon 
the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement  of  sen* 
tences.  Hooker,  for  instance/  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  *  Though 
for  no  oYher  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have 
not  loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a 
dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  con- 
cerning the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst 
us,  and  their  careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same.' 
Such  a  sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advan- 
tages certainly  attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  have 
gained  or  lost,  upon  the  whole,  by  departing  from'  it,  may  hear 
a  question.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement  which  it  permitted, 
it  rendered  the  language  susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  mgre 
variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of  period.  But  however 
this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete;  and  no  modem  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affectation. 
The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in  some 
measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity 
and  ease.  Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible^ 
perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  understood  to 
be  the  genius  of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  seems  to  be  the  aera  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first 
who  laid  aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among 
writers  of  the  former  age.  After  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished 
the  language  still  more.  But  the  author,  who  by  the  number  and  tp^ 
putation  of  his  works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  piesent 
state,  is  Dryden.  Dry^en  began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and 
continued  long  an  author  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made 
the  language  his  study;  and  though  he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  in- 
porroctly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richnesn 
in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and  variety  in  hi 3  expression , 
which  has.not  been  surpassed  by  any  who  have  come  after  him.* 

•  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Dryden,  gives  the  following  character  of  his  prmae 
style :  <  Hi^  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first 
liiilf  of  the  tentciiM  A«etrayt  th*  other.    The  clanses  are  neve-  ^aAsncnd,  nor 
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Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  purity  and 
degaiice  of  style :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  than  strength,  that  forms 
the  distingnishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English  writers. 
Bome  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner  than 
others;  but,  whether  it.be  from  the  genius  of  our  language,  or  from 
whaceyer  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  w^  are  far  from  the 
strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

'Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that 
respect  its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.   Let  ns  now  pro- 
ceed to  considor  it  in  another  view ;  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
ornament  employed  to  beautify  it.     Here  the  style  of  different  f 
authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the  following  gradation ;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a  \ 
neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner.   Of  each  of  these  intheir  order:  ) 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please 
either  the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  nP  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic 
writing ;  and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidi- 
ty of  matter  is  requisite,  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aris- 
totle is  the  complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was 
there  any  author  who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didac- 
tic manner,  throughout  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  in- 
struction without  the  least  approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelli- 
gence, who  addresses  himself  solely  to  the  understanding,  without 
E^ '  ig  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the  imagination.  But  this  is  a 
er  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For,  although  the 
^  less  of  the  matter  may  conipensate  the  dryness  or  harshness  of 
the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect;  as  it  fatigues 
attention,  and  conveys  our  sentinients  with  disadvantage  to  the  rea- 
der or  hearer.  • 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writei  of 
this  character  employs'very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests, 
almost,  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage 
u^  by  the  employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other 
art  of  writing,  he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry 
and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  puri- 
ty, and  precision,  in  his  language  ;  whicH  form  one  degree,- and  no 
inconsiderable  one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may*  be 
consistent  with  a  very  plain  style;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if 
his  sentinients  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  dry  and  a  plain  writer,  is,  tha^  the  former  is  incapa- 
ble of  ornamenL  and  seems  not  to  know  what  it  is ;  the  latter  seeks 
not  after  it  He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  language,  distinct 
and  pure ;  any  further  ornament,  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ; 

periods  modelled;  everjr  word  leems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  fall*  into  Its 
proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated  and  vigor- 
Jos ;  what  is  little  is  gay,  what  is  great  is  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing 
Ik  feeble;  though  aU  seems  jareless,  there  is  nothing  harsh;  and  though,  sinct 
His  earlier  works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  unccutk 
•r  obfofeie.'        • 
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either,  because  he  thinks  ix  unnecessary  to  his  subject;  or,  bec^usp 
his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it;  or,  because  it  lea4ii» 
him  to  despise  it* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift,  who  may  be  placed  at  tlic 
head  of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.     Few  writ^ 
have  discovered  piore  capacity.     He  treats  every  subject  which  he 
handles,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.     He 
knew,  almost  beyond  any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision 
of  the  English  language;  and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a 
pure  and  correct  style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful  models.     But 
we  must  not  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  his  languagel 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made  him  despise  any  embeUish- 
ment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  sentiments 
in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  ofte  who  is  sure  he  is  in 
the  right;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be  pleased  or  not 
His  sentences  are  commonly  n^igently  arranged ;  distinctly  enou^ 
as  to  the  sense;  but,  without'any  regard  to  smoothness  of  sound; 
often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.    If  a  me- 
taphor, or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poign- 
ant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  hi» 
way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would 
rather  throw  it  aside.     Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  ofleo 
borders  upon  the  dry  and  unpleasing;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the 
plainness  of  his  manner  sets  oflf  his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage. 
*  There  is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  majj^es 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.     To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  I>ean 
Swift,  the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.     Among  our  phi- 
losophical writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class;  perspicuous 
and  pure,  but  almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.     In  fvorks 
which  admit    or  require  ever  so  much  brnament,  there  are  parts 
where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predominate.     But  we  'must  re- 
n)emi)er,  that  when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer  alTeclF 
throughout  his  whole  composition,  great  weight  of  matter  and  ^reat 
force  of  sentiment    are  required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

/What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament ;  but  that  ornamen*^,  not  of  the  high- 
est or  most  sparkling  kind.  A  writer  of  thv«  character  shows,  that 
he  does  not  despise^e  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  his 
attention.  But  his  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
in  a  graceful  collocation  of  them,  rather  than  in  an/  high  efforts  of 
imagination  or  eloquence.  His  sentences  are  always  dean,  and 
free  from  the  encumbrance  of  superfluous  words;  of  a  moderate 
length;  rather  inclining  to  brevity,  than  a  swellinr structure;  clos- 

*  On  this  head,  of  the  g^eneral  characters  of  style,  particula**!/  the  plmin  and 
the  simple,  and  the  characters  of  those  English  authors  who  are  classed  mdef 
them,  in  this,  and  the  following  lecture,  sereral  ideas  have  been  takeo  tmm  a 
manuscript  treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  many  years 
by  the  learned  and  ingenious  author.  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ai  d  wbtcK,  it  is  ~ 
Will  be  i(iveo  by  him  to  the  public 
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ing  witli  propncty;  wkhcut  any  tails  bradjectioos  dnggiiig  after 
tiie  proper  clos^.  His  cadenee  is  varied;  but  not  ^f  the  studied 
musical  kind.  His  figures^  if  he  uses  any,  are  short  and  correct  ra- 
ther than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style  as  this  may  be  attained  ^ 
by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy  or  genius;  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of  writing,  and  it  is  a  style 
ahvajTs  agreeable.  Itimprints  acbaracter  of  moderate  elevation  on  our 
composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of  ornunent,  which  is  ni^t « 
uhsaitable  to  any  subject  wbatever*  A  familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper, 
on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neatness ;  and  a  sermon, 
or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style^ will  be  read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  cliaracter,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  or- 
nament than  a  neat  one ;  and  indeed,  b  the  term  usually  applied  to 
style,  when  possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  oi 
its  excesses  or  defects.  From,  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it 
will  easily  be  understood,  that  complete  elegance  implies  great  per- 
spicuity and  propriety;  purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their''harmonious  and  happy  arrangement  It  implies 
farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over  style,  as 
far  as  the  subject  admits  it;  .and  all  th^  illustration  which  figurative 
language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleases  die  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he  informs 
the  understanding:  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the 
beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first  rate  writers  in 
the  language;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Boling*- 
broke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more:  writers  who  differ  widely  from 
one  another  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now 
class  together,  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale 
ofornament,  posset ng  nearly  the  same  place.    «  ^ 

When  the  ornaments  apnlied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in 
proportion  to  the  subject;  when  they. return  upon' us  too  fast,  and 
strike  us  either  with  a  dasczllng lustre, "or  a  false  brilliaucy,  this  forms 
what  ir called  a  florid  style;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the 
excess  of  ornament.  In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable. 
Perhaps  it  is  even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their  ' 
8tyle  should  incline  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant;  ^  Volo  s&  efferat  in 
adolescente  Seeunditas,^  says  Quintilian, '  multum  inde  decoquent 
snni,  multum  ratio  timabit/ aliquid  velut-usu  ipso  Vieteretur ;  sit 
modo  unde  excidi  possit  quid  etexeulpi.  Audeat  haec  stas  plura, 
fl  inveniat  el^inventis  gaudeat;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca 
et  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  ubertatis :  sterilia  nullo  labore  vin- 
cuQtur.'*     But,  although  the  florid  style  may  be  allowed  to  yoiith, 


Irit,  that  can  bear  smne  pruning  and  lopping    _ .    ,  „.  ^ 

Md  and  mrsntive,  and  pride  itielf  in  its  efforts,  though  these  shouM  not,  as  yet,be  cor- 
i^x    Luxuriancjr  can  ciisily  be  cured;  but  for  barrenneM  then*.  <s  no  reoiady.' 
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in  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same  indulgence  from 
writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgment*  as  ft 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject  as  juvenile  all  such 
ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not  condu- 
cive to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that  tiiisel 
splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect  Jt  -mrtn 
well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  rich  ima- 
gination. We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if 
we  found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothj 
writers,  it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured 
attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have 
formed  to  themselves  some  loose  idea;  but  having  no  strength  ofgenios 
for  attaining  it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  bv  poetical  wordsi 
by  cold  exclamations,  by  common-place  figures,  and  every  thin^  that 
has  the  appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these 
writers,  that  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  gr^t  secret  for  rendering  it 
pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid 
thought,  the  most  florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  pub- 
lic. The  public,  however,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on  ;  at 
least,  the  mob  of  readers,  who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first, 
with  whatever  is  dazzling  and  gaudv. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The 
(nous  and  benevolent  heart  which  is  always  displayed  in  themy  and 
the  lively  fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  ap- 
plause :  but  the  perpetual  flitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  strained  description  which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a 
false  kind.  I  would,  therefore^  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate 
Mr.  Hervey's  pie^  rather  than  his  style:  and,  in  all  compositioE»  of  a 
serious  kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *from  sounds 
to  things,  from  fancy  to  the  heart'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  give,'  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  ;  as  I 
conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures^ 
than  to  lake  every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the 
affected  and  frivolouf  use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  asd 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too 
fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste 
for  more  solif  thought,  and  more  manly  umplicity  in  style. 
*  ■  ■  ■  ^— — — —  ^^.^-»— ^ 

CtUESTIONS. 


Having  treated  at  considerable 
length  of  the  figures  of  speech,  before 
finally  dismiflBing  this  Bubject,  what  does 
our  author  think  incumbent  on  him  ? 
Though  these  have,  in  part,  been  anti- 
cipated, yet,  what  may  be  of  use ;  and 
why?  with  repeating  what  observa- 
tion, does  our  author  &gin  ?  Instances 
ofwhttt.  have  already  l^en  given?  On 


the  other  hand,  what  is  remarked  7  How 
is  this  illuiftrated  ?  lu  the  second  placQ 
that  figures  be  beautiful,  what  is  requi 
site?  What  has  been  shown?  Wtken 
only,  therefore^  are  thev  beautiful;  and 
what  remark  follows?  When  will  they 
have  a  miseiBble  efiect ;  and  what  if:  a 
very  erroneous  idea?  This  is  indeed, 
what  ?  What  has  often  been  the  efibct 
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of  this  fftbe  ideal  From  what  does  the 

*valand  properornainents  ofstyle  arise  j 
ftjiii  how  do  they  flow  ?  Of  a  writer  ol 
genius,  what  is  remarked?  On  what  oc- 
G»fons  should  we  never  attempt  to  hunt 
(or  tigures ;  and  why  1  Whatis  the  third 
dire^ion^^iven  concerning  the  use  of 
figures;  and  why  ?  What  is  the  effect 
OQ  composition  of  too  great  attention  to 
ornament ;  and  what  remark  tbllows  1 
What  issaid  of  the  directbn  of  the  an- 
cient critics  on  this  head  1  What  says 
CieerQ?  With  what  direction  doesQuin- 
tillan  conclude  his  discourse  concerning 
them  ?  On  the  uee  of  fi^rative  lan- 
guage, what  is  the  fourth  direction  ?  Of 
imagination,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
im|irovement  may  it  derive  from  culti- 
vation ;  but  what  will  prove  di^Fusting? 
With  what  consideration  shouM  we  sa- 
tiny ourselves?  What  will  always  com- 
maiifji  attention ;  and  of  what  are  they 
the  foundation  ?  What  remark  (bllows? 
What  directions  cannot  be  too  often 
'Cfiven  to  those  who  wish  to  excel  in  the 
ubsral  arts?  When  our  author  entered 
upn  the  consideration  of  style,  what 
did  he  observe  ?  To  what  do  these  dis- 
tinctions, in  genera),  carry  some  refe- 
reoce ;  but  refer  chiefly  to  what?  From 
what  do  they  arise ;  and  what  do  they 
coipprehend  ?  Of  what  does  it  remain 
now  to  speak  ?  Of  the  style  necessary 
for  difl*erent  subjects,  what  is  observed? 
How  is  this  illustrated  from  philosophi- 
cal writings,  from  oratkms,  and  nom 
the  diflierent  parts  of. a  sermon?  But 
what  does  Qur  author  at  present  mean 
to  remark  ?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated from  the  writings  of  Livy,  and 
ol*TAcitus?  How  is  this  further  iUus- 
trated  ?  Wherever  there  is  real  and  na- 
tive penius,  what  b  its  eflect  ?  Where 
nothing  of  tliia  appears,  what  are  we 
apt  to  infer?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Aroon«r  the  ancients,  how  did  Dionysi- 
as  of  HalicamasBus,  divide  these  gene- 
ral characters  of  style?  By  the  austere, 
what  does  he  mean ;  and  wha^  exam- 
pi  as  are  ^von  ?  What  does  he  mean  by 
the  fionJ  ?  Whom  does  he  mstance  as 
writers  of  this  character  ?  What  is  the 
middle  kind ;  what  does  it  comprehend : 
nnd  m  this  class  who  are  placed  ?  Of 
tits  last  class,  what  is  observed  $  and 
why  ?  Of  Cicero^  and  Quintilmn's  di- 
viidon  of  style,  what  does  our  author 
remark ;  and  why  does  he  not  dwell  on 
it**  From  what  does  one  of  the  most 


obvxNis  distinotioni  of  the  diflerent 
kinds  of  style  arise,  and  what  does  it 
form  ?  Of  a  concise  writer,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  does  he  regard  ornament? 
In  what  light  does  he  place  his  thoughts^ 
How  are  his  sentences  arranged ;  what 
is  studied  in  them;  and  for  what  are 
they  commonlpr  designed  ?  Of  a  difluae 
writer^  what  js  remarked  ?  Why  does 
he  place  his  thought  ufi  a  variety  of 
lights}  and  why  is  he  not  card^l  to  ex-  ' 
Dress  it  in  its  full  stren^  at  first? 
What  do  writers  of  this,  character 
generally  love;  and  of  their  Deriodl^ 
what*  is  observed  ?  Of  each  or  these 
9ianner&  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark follows?  For  illustrations  of  these 
general  cliaracters,  to  whom  does  our 
author  refer?  Ifow  are  we  to  collect 
the  idea  of  a  formed  manner  of  writing? 
Who  are  the  two  most  remarkable  ex- 
amples known  by  our  author  ?  Of  Aris- 
totle, and  of  his  frugEility,  what  is  ob- 
served? Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent 
difluseness^  who  is  the  most  iUustrious 
instance  that  can  be  given ;  and  what 
other  writers  fall  in  some  degree  under 
this  class?  In  judghig  when  it  is  proper 
to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  Uie 
diflfuse  manner,  by  what  must  we  be 
directed  ?  Why  do  discourses  that  are 
to  be  moken,  require  a  more  copious 
style,  than  books  that  are  to  be  read  "^ 
On  what  should  we  never  presume? 
What  style,  therefore,  is  requwed  in  all 
public  speeches;  guarding,  at  the  same 
time,  a^^^Eunst  what?  In  written  compo- 
sitions, why  does  a  certam  degree  of 
conciseness^  possess  great  advantages? 
How  is  this  illustrated?  Wlien  di^uld 
debcriptkm  be  in  a  conciw  strain  ?  How 
does  it  appear  that  tlus  is  difl^srent  from 
the  common  opinion?  What  does  our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  apprehend; 
and  why?  Accordingly,  of^  the  most 
masterly  describers,  wfapt  is  observed  ? 
Atone  glance,  what  dVthcy  diow  us? 
Upon  what,  does  the  strength  and  vi» 
vacity  of  descriptbn  much  depend  ? 

In  what  style  should  addresses  UMthe 
passions  be  made  ?  In  these,  why  is  it 
dangerous  to  be  diffuse?  What  hazard 
attends  bepomimr  prolix?  Of  the  heart, 
and  the  fancy,  what  is  observed?  In  ad- 
dresses to  what,  is  the  case  quite  difTer- 
ent ;  and  there,  what  manner  is  prefer- 
red ?  When  should  you  be  concise,  and 
when  is  it  better  to  lie  full  ?  Of  historical 
narration,  what  is  observed  $  and  how 
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b  this  illustrated  7  Of  a  diffuse  writer, 
what  was  observed ;  and  oi'  a  conciae 
writer,  What,  therefore,  ia  eertain? 
What,  however,  is  not  to  be  inrerred 
from  this:  and  why  not?  Who  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  this;^  and  of 
his  sentences,  what  is  observed  1  Of 
the  style  of  most  of  the  French  wri- 
tera,  what  is  observed?  What  does  a 
French  author  do;  and  what  is  the 
direct  effect  of  these  short  sentences? 
Wliat  is  the  effect  of  the  quick,  sueceth 
sive  impulses,  which  they  make  on  the 
mind  1  Of  long  periods,  what  u  ob- 
served? When  is  an  ratermixture  of 
k>n^  and  short  sentences  requisite?  BiA 
of  them,  what  is  said?  How  are  the 
nervous  cuid  the  feeble  generally  held  ? 
How  does  it  appear  that  they  do  very 
of\en  coincide  ?  As  this  does  not  always 
hold,  of  what  are  there  instances? 
Who  are  examples;  and  of  the  latter 
style,  what  is  observed?  Where  is  the 
fbunoation  of  a  nervous  or  weak  style 
laid  ?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Of  his 
words  and  exi[>res8k)ns,  what  ia  obser- 
ved? What  impression  does  a  ner- 
vous writer  give  lis  of  his  subjeet ;  and 
why?  What  was  before  observed? 
How  should  every  author  study  to  ex- 
press himself?  Virhat  remark  follows ; 
and  when  should  strength  predominate 
in  style  ?  Hence^  where  is  it  expected 
most ;  and  who  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
,  feet  examples?  What  holds  of  the  nei^ 
vons  style  as  well  as  others?  What  is 
the  effoctof  toogieat  a  study  of  strength ; 
and  from  wliat  does  harenneds arise?  Of 
whom  is  this  reckoned  the  fault?  Of 
these  writer^  and  of  the  language  in 
their  hands," what  is  observed?  What 
iUustration  of  this  remark  m  given? 
Whi^  advBctages  attend  this  sort  of 
style  ?  To  what  lias  the  present  form  of 
our  lan^rua^  sacrificed  itie  study  of 
strength?  OfoiMarrangementofwords, 
whatis  remark  A  ?  What  was  the  area 
of  the  fbrraation  of  our  present  style  ? 
Who  wasthe  first  who  laid  aside  those 
frequent  inve  miens  ?  Who  poliriied  the 
language  still  more  ?  But  to  whom  are 
we  most  ijiJeoted  for  the  present  state 
of  our  lan^age ;  and  of  tiim,  what  is 
observed  ?  Since  his  time,  to  what  has 
considerable  attention  been  paid ;  but 
what  follows?  How  do  we  now  com> 
pare  with  the  ancients?  Hitherto,  how 
have  we  considered  style  ?  How  do  we 
DOW  pmceed  to  consider  it  ?  Here,  how 


ddte  the  style  of  different  authors 
to  rise  ?  Of  a  dry  manner,  what  is  ob- 
served? Where,  only,  is  it  tolerable: 
and  what,  even  there,  is  requisieef  Ol 
Aristotle,  what  is  here  observed  7  'Vilkj 
does  not  this  manner  deserve  to  be  imi- 
tated ?  What  is  remarked  of  a  plain 
style?  Of  a  writer  of  this  character, 
what  is  observed?  Wliat  does  ha  par- 
sue  in  his  language^  What,  also,  may 
be  consistent  with  a  very  plain  style ; 
and  therefore,  what  folkws  ?.  What  u 
the  difierence  between  a  dry  end  a 
plain  writer  ?  Repeat  the  remarks  here 
made  on  the  style  of  Dean  Svvift.  What 
also,  is  remarked  of  Mr.  Locke  ?  In  a 
neat  style,  what  have  we  reached; 
and  of  a  writer  of  this  character,  what 
s  observed?  By  whom  may  such  a 
style  as  this  be  attained;  and  fjow? 
Of  it,  what  is  remarked,  and  how  ex- 
tensively may  it  be  used  ?  Of  arr  ele- 
gant style^  what  is  observed  ?  Prmn 
what  has  been  fbnherly  delivered,  what 
will  be  easily  under^xxl  ?  What  far- 
tlier  does  it  imply;  and  of  an  elegant 
writer,  what  is  observed  ?  Whom  may 
we  place  in  this  cla»;  and  of  thm 
what  is  observed?  W^hat  forms  a  florid 
style?  Of  it,  in  a  young  composer,  whut 
is  remarked ;  and  what  says  Qulntilian? 
Why  must  not  this  style  receive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writeiB  d*  ma- 
ture years?  Of  these  frothy  writers, 
what  is  observed ;  and  in  them,  what 
do  we  see?  What  has  escaped  them  ? 
Of  Mr.  Hervey*d  Meditations,  what  is 
observed  ?  In  them,  what  justly  merits 
applause ;  but  what  a<«  of  a  &laB  land  ? 
What  advice,  to  students  of  oratory,  is 
therefore  given?  Why  are  admonitkxEi 
of  this  kmd  repeated  7 

ANALYSIS. 

1.  Directions  aboirt  the  use  of  figures 

▲•  The  chief  beauties  of  composdiob  do 

not  depend  tqxsn  them. 
B.  Th^  must  riae  na&uraUy  fran  4bf 

subject. 
a  Tbey  aboald  not  be  cmplojed  too  fr^ 

quently. 
D.  Without  a  renins  for  them,  they  thoM 

not  be  attempted. 

2.  Style^  wHh  roapectto  its  eaqpreaBScsw 

A.  The  diffuae  and  the  conciae  arvlew 

B.  I'he  nervous  ajid  the  feeble  atpe. 
8.  Style,  with  respect  to  omamenL 

t.  A  arj  style. 
.  A  plain  style, 
c.  A  neat  style. 
D.  An  cle^imt  style. 
B.  A  florid  style. 
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LECTURE  XIX* 


liENERAL  CHARACTERS   OF  STYLE.— SIMPLE,    AF- 
FECTED, VEHEMENT.— DIRECTIONS  FOR 
FORMING  A  PROPER  STYLE. 

Hayi^to  entered^  in  the  last  lecture,  cm  the  consideration  of  tho 
(eueral  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the 
aervous  and  feeble  manner.  I  considered  style  also,  with  relation 
to  the  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in 
which  view,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the 
Tollowing  gradation:  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great 
importance  in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examin- 
ed, that  of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affec- 
tation. Sinnplicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  terra  very  frequently 
used;  but, like  other  critical  terms,  omn  used  loosely, and  without 
precision.  This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings 
given  to  the  word  simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary 
here  to  distinguish ;  and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attri- 
bute of  style.  W^  may  remark  fom^  different  acceptations  in  whicli 
it  is  taken. 

The  fii*st  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Deoique  tit  quod  vU  simplex  dnntaxat  et  itnum.*  . 

This  m9  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from 
double  plots^  and  crowded  incidents;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or 
iGtieid,  in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition 
to  the  irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is 
the  same  with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refine- 
ment Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion 
or  the  subject  suggest  unsought;  and  what,  when  once  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a 
less  natural  and  obvious  train  of  thouii^ht,  and  which  it  required  a 
peculiar  turn  of  genius  to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very  beau* 
tiftti ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting 
OS  bv  the  appearance  of  being  recherchf,  or  far  sought  Thus,  ^ve 
would  naturally  say,  that  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simpli- 
city, in  his  turn  of  thought,  than  Mr.  Cowley;  Cicero's  thoughts  on 
moral  subjects  are  natural;  Seneca's  too  refined  and  laboured.  In 
these  two  senses  of  simplicity,,  when  it  is  opposed,  either  to  variety 
of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has  no  proper  relation  to  stylo 

* '  Then  Ivarn  the  wandef  ing  humour  to  control, 

And  keep  one  equa)  tenour  tbrougrh  the  whole.'  FaAVCM. 
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There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to 
style;  and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornamei^t  or  pomp  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid 
writer;  and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  ^ simplex^  the  ^tenue^  or 
^  subtile  genus  dicendi/  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The 
simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat«tyle« 
which  I  before  mentioned;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illus- 
tration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style ; 
but  not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as 
the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our 
thoughts.  This  is  quite  differ-  nt  from  the  former  sense  of  the  i^ord 
just  now  mentioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament. 
Homer,  for  instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfeo* 
tion ;  and  yet  no  writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not 
to  ornament,  but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  labour 
about  our  style ;  and  it  is  a  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  thsi 
every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  saftie  way;  Horace 
describes  it. 


>m  i!bi  quivis 


Speret  idem,  sudet  molttim,  frustraque  laboret 
Anf  ut  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression :  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  nature ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy ;  but  these  flow 
from, him  without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not 
because  he  has  studied  it.  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression 
most  natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not 
inconsistent  with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in 
it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  <  Habeat 
ille,'  says  Cicero,  (OraU  No.  77)  ^molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indioet 
non  ingratam  negligentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  qualm  de  verbo  la- 
borantis.'t  This  is  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that, 
like  simplicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn 
of  mind  laid  open  without  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manrers  of  writing,  however  beautiful,  have  always  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at  court,  where 
the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiar! lies  which  distinguish  one  man  from  another.  But  reading 
an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  person  of  distinction 

* '  From  well-known  tales  tuch  fictions  would  I  raise, 
As  all  night  hope  to  imitate  with  ease; 
Yet  while  lliey  Ktrive  the  same  success  to  gain. 

Should  find  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  in  ▼ain'.'  

t  *  Let  this  style  have  a  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  shall  characterise  a  iicm. 
li^ncc,  not  unpleasing-  in  an  author,  who  appears  to  be  more  solicitoiu  ajboiit  the 
thought  than  the  expression. 
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at  hotne,  and  with  ease,  whe^  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a  mark* 
ed  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French 
term,  to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language, 
ruiivetc.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this 
word.  *  It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe  the 
best  account  of  it  is  given  by  a  French  critic/M.  Marmontel,  who 
explains  itthus:  That  sortof  amiable  ingenuity,or  undisguised  open* 
ness,  which  seems  to  give  us  some  degree  oi  superiority  over  the 
person  who  shows  it;  a  certain  infantine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in 
ocr  hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of  the  character  that 
we  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who  discovers  this  character. 
La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example  of  such 
ndiveti.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  par^ 
ticular  species  only  of  simplicity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  an- 
cient original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it  This  hap- 
pens froo^a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natu- 
ral genius,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of 
others,  which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.  Hence, 
among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beautiful  sin^ 
plicity  than  among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacrson,  Theo^ 
erita%  Herodotus,  and  Xenophon ,  are  all  disti  nguished  for  it.  Among 
the  Romans  also,  we  have  some  writers* of  this  character,  particular- 
ly Terence,  Lucretius,  Phaedrus,  and  Julius  Caesan  The  following 
passage  of  Terence's  Andria!,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simplicity  of 
manner  in  description. 

FuDin  hiterkB  * 

Procedit;  jiequimur;  ad  •epulchrum  veniroiu; 
In  tgnem  imposita  est;  fletor.    Interea  hsc  loror, 
Qnam  dixi,  ad  flaimnam  accMsit  impnidentiui 
Satis  cum  periculo.    Ibi  turn  ezammatus  Pampblhia, 
Bene  dtssimulatum  amorem,  et  celatum  indicat ; 
Occurrit  {inecepsi  mulierem  ab  igne  retriJiit, 
Men  Qljcerium,  inquit,  quid  ag'is?  Cur  tu  is  perdhvai  ? 
Turn  iUiLy  ut  consnetuni  facile  amnrem  cerneres, 
Rejecit  se  in  eum«  Sens  quam  famUiariter.* 

hXi  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant;  and  convey^ 

a  moat  lively  picture  of  the  scene  described ;  while,  at  the  sazne  time, 

—         - 

*  '  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds  ;  we  follow ; 
Oome  to  tlie  sepulchre:  tlie  body*s  placrid 
Upon  the  pile;  lamented;  whereupon 
This  lister  I  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
Ran  to  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life 
There!  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilus  betraji 
His  well-dissembled  and  long  hidden  love; 
Runs  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  aud  erica, 
Oh !  my  Olycerium!  what  is  it  you  do? 
Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 
Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thence 
Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love. 
Threw  herself  back  bto  his  a:  as,  and  wc^ 
Oil }  how  famUiarly !'  Gqimam^ 
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ihe  rtyle  af^pears  wholly  artless  and  unl&bourad.     Let  us,  next,  eon 
ftider  some  English  writers  who  come  uivder  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  onanner. 
Tiilotson  has  longbeeo  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer^  and  a  model 
for  preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  suchi^  has  been 
often  misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  elo^ueniu,, 
vehcmanseand  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or 
mrrect  arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts «f  oratory  thi 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient  His  Uyle  is  always  pure,  in* 
deed,  and  perspicuous,  but  careless  and  rem\ss;  too  often  feeble  aa;i 
languid;  little  beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  art: 
frequently  suSered  to  drag  unharmoniously;  seldom  any  attempt  to- 
wards strength  or  sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  detects, 
such  a  constant  vein  of  good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works, 
such  an  earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much  useful  instructioQ 
conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  re- 
commend him  to  high  regard,  as  long  as  the  English  language  re- 
mains; not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  i 
simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is  strongly  expressive  of 
great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before,  tliat  simplicity  of 
manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in  style, 
and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes  the  n^i- 
gence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the  Arch- 
bishop, negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  iin{>air  the 
beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  aflat  and  languid  nnanner 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of 
ftimplieity.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree 
above  Tillotson;  though,  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest 
ranl^  All  is  easy  and.  flowing  in  him;  he  is  exceedingly  harmoni- 
ous ;  smoothness,  and  what  may  be  called  amenity, are  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  his  manner;  relaxingv  sometimes,  as  such  a  man- 
ner will  naturally  do,  in  to  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  ivhat- 
ever  has  stamped  upon  his  style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own 
character.  In  reading  his  works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  ' 
with  him ;  we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as 
an  author,  but  as  a  man ;  and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He  may 
be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle,  between  a  negligent  simplicity, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which  this  character  of  style 
ailmits. 

Of  the  llitter  of  these,  the  hisrhest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  language,  the  most  perfect  example:  and,  therefoic,  though 
not  without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  for 
imitation,  and  the  freest  from  considernhle  defects,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure,  he  is  in  the  highest  degree: 
his  precision,  indeed,  not  very  great,  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require;  the  construction  of  his  sentences 
easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly  very  musical;  earryitfg  a  character 
of  smoothness  more  than  of  strength.  In  figurative  language,  he  is 
rich    particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors;  which  are  so  emplov 
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ed)  ft»  to  reod«rhi$$t3Fle  sjlteadidy  without  bsiitg  gtodr.  Thera  is 
not  the  least  a&ctation  in  bis  manner;  we  see  no  marks  of  laboitr ; 
oothiag  rorce<l  or  constrained ;  but  great  eleganee, joined  wkh  great 
ease  apd  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished  by  a  charac* 
tei  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his  writings. 
No  aulhor  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner;  9Qd  the  great 
regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  religion,  reeom* 
mends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  ia  want  of  strength 
Aod  precision,  which  readers  his  manner,  though  perCsctly  suited  to 
such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper  mo- 
del for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate*  kinds  of  composHiou. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  nauch  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the 
uAture  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  light;  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  amoug 
die  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets;  and,  in 
prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain,  than 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  is 
ncvertired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  straiiw 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts;  we  are  pleased,  without  bein^  dazzled  by 
their  lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  author 
of  real  genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to 
many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in  all.  the  most  excellent  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may 
be  always  remarked  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant, 
this  forms  not  their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Mil- 
ton is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demosthenes  in 
die  midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn-  writings, 
simplicity  of  manner  adds  the  more  venerable  air.  Accora  ngly, 
this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing  character  throughout 
al]  the  sacred  scriptures ;  and,  indeed,  no  other  character  of  sty lu  was 
M  much  suited  to  the  dignity  of  inspiration. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstaiidiag  many  excellencies,  have  ren- 
dered their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  I  cannot 
^ive  a  more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is 
an  author  on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before, 
and  shall  now  take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character 
under  thi^  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His 
works  might  be  read  with  profit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
(iontain,  hsdhe  not  filled  them  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious 
tiisinuUions  against  the  christian  religion;  thrown  out.  too,  with 
^  much  spleen  and  S'ltire,  as  do  no  honour  to  hi^  memory,  either 
as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm, 
and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree ;  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No 
English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has  attended  so  much  to  the 
res^ularcoastructionof  his  sentences,  both  with  rospect  to  propriety, 
and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so  much  elegance  and 
pomp  lo  his  language,  that  tfiere  is  no  wonder  it  should  have  been 
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.  highly  admired  by  some,  it  is  greatly  hurt,  hoiiv^ver,  hy  perpe- 
Mai  stiffness  and  afieciatioii.  This  is  its  capital  fault  His  lordship 
oan  express  nothing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered 
It  as  vulgar,  and  beneath  the -dignity  of  a  man  of  quality,  to  speak 
like  other  men.  Hence  he  is  if ver  in  buskins ;  and  dressed  out  with 
magnificent  elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  at 
labour  and  art ;  nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentimenl 
coming  natural  and  warm  from  the  heart  Of  figures  and  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond,  sometimes  ha^y  in 
them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  vbible;  md  having  onee  kid 
hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him,  he  knows  not 
how  to  part  with  it  \yhat  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  professed 
admirer  of  simplicity;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and 
censuring  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it;  though  he  departs  from 
it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modern  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  afid  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we 
may  call  excessive  and  sickly;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion; 
few  strong  or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  character 
led  him  to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his 
writinjE^.  He  was  fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but  he 
is  far  from  being  hapf ly  in  it  He  att'^mpts  it  often,  but  always 
awkwardly;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his  pleasantry;  and  laughs  in  form, 
tike  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  man- 
ner, it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who 
blindly  admired  him.'  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tnbe  of 
imitators,  than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has 
also  some  very  considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified 
in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Homer, 
the  Letters  on  Mythology,  and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a  writer  o! 
considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity  also;  but  infected  ^th  an 
extravagant  love  of  an  artificial  st/ie,  and  of  that  parade  of  lan- 
guage which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburean  manner. 

Having  now  said  su  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  an  opposite  manner;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject, 
it  is  necessary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  au- 
tliorto  write  simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.     One  may.be  free 

*  from  affectation,  and  not  have  merit  The  beautiful  simplicity  sup' 
])oses  Bii  author  to  possess  real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity, 
and  ]i\  eliness  of  imagination.  In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  unaf* 
fccledness  of  his  manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it  heif^hten; 
e\ery  other  beanty;  it  is  the  dress  of  nature,  without  which,  all 
beauties  are  imperfect     But  if  mere  unaffected ness  were  sufficient 

*  It  mny  perhapii  be  not  unn'oiihy  of  bcin^  mentioned,  that  the  first, edUioo  «f 
faifi  In(|uiry '  into  Virtue^  was  mil)li«hpd,  surreptitiounl/,  I  believe,  in  a  sep^rsfB 
form,  in  tfie  year  1699;  and  U  sometimes  to  be  met  with:  by  comparing  whtck, 
with  the  corrected  edition  of  the  same  treatise,  as  it  now  ttands  among  hu  works, 
lire  see  one  of  the  most  curious  a-  d  useful  examples  that  I  know,  of  what  is  eal- 
M  LirMB  libor:  the  art  of  polishini(languai[^,  breaking  long 
«!>  an  imp^feet  dnmgpht  into  a  highly  fii^Ml  perlbraMiioa.' 
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to  constitute  the  beauty  of  style,  .weak,  tri6ing,  and  dull  writers 
might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly  we  fre» 
quently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  wri* 
ten  on  account  of  what  they  call  the  ^chaste  simplicity  of  their 
manner;'  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every 
ornament,  thrt>ugh  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  iniagination.  We 
must  distinguish,  therefore,  between  that  simplicity  which  accom- 
panies  true  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every 
proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless 
and  a  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the .  distiactian  is  easily 
from  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fails  ta  interest  the 
der;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  ether  manner  or  character,  of  style, 
diflerent  from  any  that  I  hxve  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  the  vehement  This  always  implies 
strength,  and  is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity ; 
bat,  in  its  predominant  character,  is-distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  peculiar  ardoUr ;  it  is  a  glow* 
ing  style;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and  passions 
are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he  writes;^ who  is  there* 
fore  neglig^Eit  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself  forth  with  the 
rapidity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who  is  speaking, 
than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet  The  orations  of  De» 
mosthenes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  Of 
Btyle. 

An)ong  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character, 
though  mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader;  the  de- 
magogue of  a  popular  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs 
through  all  his  political  writings,  is  that  of  one  dechdming  with 
heat,  rather  than  writing  with  deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rheto-* 
rieal  figures;  and  pours  himself  forth  with  great  impetuosity.  He 
is  copious  to  a  fault;  places  the  same  thought  Kefore  us  in  many 
different  views ;  but  generally  with  life  and  ardour.  He  is  bold 
rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong,  but  often  muddy. 
His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness ;  inclining,  how- 
ever, most  tx>  long  periods ;  sometimes  including  parentheses,  and 
frequently  crowding  and  helping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  ai^ 
other,  as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the 
choice  of  his  words,  there  is  great  felicity  and  pre*cision.  In  exact 
construction  df  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  ShafteU)ury ; 
but  greafly  superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  hit 
merit  as  a  writer  would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter 
had  equalled  his  style.  But  while  we  find  much  to  commend 
in  the  latter,  in  the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can  hardly 
find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his  reasonines,  for  the  most  part,  he  is 
flimsy  and  false;  in  his  political  writings,  factious;  in  what  he  calls 
nis  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and  sophistical  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. 
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I  shnll  insist  no  longer  on  the  diflerent  manners  of  writer%or  the 
general  characters  of  style.  Some  others*  beside  those  which  I  hare 
mentioned,  might  be  pointed  out;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  Tery 
difficult  to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  au- 
thors from  their  peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  oat  mv 
business,  at  present,  to  criticise.  Conceited  writers^  for  iostance, 
discover  their  spirit  so  much  in  their  composition,  that  it  ioftprints 
on  their  stylo  a  character  of  pertness;  though  I  confess  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed  among  the  attributes  of 
style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  thought  la  what- 
ever class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be  avoided 
with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  w  riting.  Under  the  gen- 
ital heads  which  I  have  considered,  I  have  takep  an  opportuniij  of 
EVing  ths  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  Boyish 
nguage* 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
to  determine  among  all  these  diflferent  manners  of  writing,  what 
is  precisely  the  best,  is  neither  easy,  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a 
field  thaf  admits  great  latitude.  Its  qualities,  in  difierent  authors 
may  be  very  difierent;  and  yet  in  them  aU  beautiful.  Room  must 
be  left  here  for  genius;  for  that  particular  determination  which 
every  one  receives  from  nature  to  one  manner  of  expression  more 
than  anotlien  Some  general  qualities,  indeed,  there  are,of  such 
importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind  of  composition,  be 
kept  in  view;  and  some  defects  we  should  always  study  to  av^oid. 
An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style,  for  instance^ 
arc  always  faults;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and  sim- 
plicity, are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at  But  as  to  the  naixture 
of  all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good 
qualities,  for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise* 
rules  can  be  given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model 
as  absolutely  perfect 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations 
upon  style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of 
attaining  a  good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character 
of  that  style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  whicii  we  write, 
or  promptec^  by  the  bent  of  genius. 

The  fii*st  direction  which  I  ^ive  for  this  purpose, is,  to  study  clcai 
ideas  on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This 
is  a  direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  haye  small  relation  to 
style.  Its  relation, to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  founda- 
tion of  all  good  style,  is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a  lively  ima- 
gination. The  style  and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  con- 
oected,  that,  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to 
distinguish  tliem.  Wherever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed  and  confused,  our  style 
in  treating  of  such  things  will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas,  what 
we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  naturally  esqyresa 
with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then,  we  noay  be  assured, 
is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  of  the  subject,  till 
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have  attainecl  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  ^^  e  are 
to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ;  then 
2nd  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally 
speaking,  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  tiiose  winch  a 
clear  view  of  the  subject  suggests, without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
aftei  them.  This  is  Quintilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  1.  *  Fie- 
ri mque  optima  verba  rebus  cohaerent,  et  cernuntur  suo  luinine. 
A  t  nos  qaaerimus  ilia,  tanquam  lateant,  seque  subducant.  Ita  nun- 
quam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de  quo  dicendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis 
locis  petiit^us,  ct  Inventis  vim  aflTerimus.'* 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent  / 
practice  of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  con-  [ 
coming  style  I  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end,  ) 
without  exercise  and  habit  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of 
composing  that  will  Improve  style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  ac- 
quire certainly  a  very  bad  style;  we  shsdl  have  more  trouble  after- 
wards in  unlearning  faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if  wc 
had  not  been  accu3t(Smed  to  composition  at  all.  In  the  beginning, 
therefore,  we  ought  to  write,  slowly  and  with  much  care.  Let  the 
facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.  *  Mo- 
ram  et  solicitudinem,'  says  Quintilian,with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c.  3.  '  initiis  impero.  Nam  pjrimum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinen- 
dum  est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus;  celeritatem  c^abit  consuetude. 
Paulatim  res  facilius  se  ostend^t,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio 
prosequetur.  Cuncta  denique  ut  in  familia  bene  instituta  in  officip 
erunt.  Summa  hsec  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ; 
bene  scribendo,  fit  ut  cito.'^ 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in 
too  great  and  anxious  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard 
the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing 
too  long  on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions, 
a  glow  of  composition  which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  ex- 
press ourselves  happily,  though  at  the,  expense  of  allowing  some 
inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of  these  must 
be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the  practice  of  compo- 
sition be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no  less  so:  it  is 
indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from  the 
habit  of  composition.     What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by 

* '  The  most  proper  word*  for  the  mott  part  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  ure 
te  be  expressed  by  them,  and  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  own  light.  But  we 
bf  jit  aOer  them,  as  \£  they  were  hiddeu,  and  only  to  be  foa  d  in  a  comer.  Hence- 
icstesMi  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  tiie  subject,  wi  go  in  quest  of  them  to 
some  other  quarter,  and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  hai  e  found 

out; 

f  M  enjoin,  that  such  as  are  begimiing  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly, 
and  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  wrUe  r« 
well  f»  possible;  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees,  anatter 
will  ofTcr  ttsel^  still  more  readily ',  words  will  be  at  hand ;  composition  will  flow  ; 
f^very  thing  a^  jn  the  arrangement  of  a  welUordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  its  % 
proper  place.  The  iu«n  of  the  whole  is  this  ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  shall  never  \ 
scquire  the  art  of  composing  well ;  by  writing  well,  we  shall  come  to  write  speedily.       I 
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jfoi  some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  paat,  till  the 

J  fondness  for  the  expressions  we  have  used  be  worn  otf,  and  th»  f^C' 

^  piessions  themselves  be  forgotten ;  and  then;  reviewing  our  "worlt 

with  a  cou/and  critical  eye,  as  if  it  wera  the  performance  of  another^ 

we  shall  discern  many  imperfections  which  at  ^rsl  escaped  u&    Xbea 

is  the  season  for  pruning  redundances;  for  weighing *tlie  arrange* 

ment  of  sentences ;  for  attending  to  the  juncture  and  cotuiecliog 

pai  tides;,  and  bringing  style  into  a  regular,  correct,  and  suppoited 

form.     This  ^  Limae  JLabor/  must  be  submitted  to  by  all  who  wouia 

communicate  their  tlioughts  with  proper  advantage  to  others  ,  and 

.  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most  oecessary 

objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  practicable 

work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gain- 
ed  from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render 
ourselves  well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors*  _This 
is  requisite  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply 
us  with  a  full  stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  reading  auUiors 
with  a  view  to  style,  attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners ;  and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view. 
I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring 
a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some  passages  from  an  eminent  £n- 
glish  author,  into  our  own  words.  What  I  mean  is,tto  take,  for  in- 
stance, some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it 
carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a  iirm  hold  of  the 
thoughts  contained  in  it;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can  ;  and 
having  dfce  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written  with  t^e  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie;  will  lead  us  to 
the  proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them ;  and,  among  the  difierent 
ways  in  which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  w  *11  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful.     Bui, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  ser- 
vile imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous. 
It  hangers  genius;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner;  and  those 
ivho  are  given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults 
as  well  as  his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer  or 
speaker,  who  has  not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own 
genius.  We  ought  to,  beware,  in  particular,  of  adopting  any  auth%  »r's 
noted  phrases,  or  transcribing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will 
prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  aJSect 
to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last,  betray  the  uuci 
povc^rty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of  oratory  to  consult 
what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his  Institutions, 
where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and  directions^ 
that  well  deserve  attention. 
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ta  the  fifth  place,  it  is  ftn  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  i  expect 
to  style,  thai  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,,  and  also  to  the 
9c>pacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  whith  is  not  suited  to  the  oc- 
casion, and  to  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last 
d^ree  awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on 
occasions  when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason; 
c^  to  speak  with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who 
comprehend  nothingof  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasona- 
ble magnificence.  These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style, 
as,  what  is  much  worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When  we  begin 
to  write  or  speak,  we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view, 
and  to  suit  our  style  to  it  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object 
every  iil-timed  ornament  that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpar- 
dooable;  and  thoueh  children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense 
will  laugh  at  us  and  our  style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  si  bject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must 
not  engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughts.  *Curam  verborum,*  says  the  great  Roman  cri- 
tic, *  rerum  volo  esse  solicitudinem.'*  A  direction  the  more  neces- 
sary ^  as  the  present  taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to 
style  than  to  thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon sentiments  with  some  bea\ity  of  expression^  than  to  afibrd  a  fund 
of  vigorous,  ingenious,  and  us^ul  thoughts.  The  latter,  requires 
true  genius ;  the  former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the- help 
of  very  superficial  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously 
rich  in  style,'  but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is 
now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  fhat 
no  writer  can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  he  is  a 
contemptible  one  who  does  not  look  to  something  beyond  it:  who 
does  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such 
ornaments  of  style  to  recommend  it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish  : 
*Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whom  I  have  so  often  quoted,  *ag- 
gredienda  est  eloquentia;  quae  si  toto  corpore  valet,  ungues  polire,  et 
capillum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  pertinere^  Or- 
natus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  saactus  sit;  nee  efieminatam  levitatem,  et 
fuco  ementitum  colorem  amet;  sanguine  et  vinbus  niteat^t 


*  <  To  your  expressioni  be  attentive :  but  about  your  matter  be  solichoua.' 
t  '  A  hi^er  tpirif  oug^ht  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.  Tliey  ou^ht  to 
r«insult  the  healtli  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  tlieir  alien- 
tioD  to  fuicfa  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let  oma- 
n^ut  be  manly  and  chaste,  vithout  effeminate  g«yety,  or  artificial  coloaring ;  let 
it  shine  wkb  the  gtow  of  health  and  atrengtb.' 
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Or  what  kinds  c£  stylo  did  our  au- 
Uior  treat  in  the  last  lecture?  Willi 
relation  to  what,  was  style  also  consi- 
(iered?  Under  what  other  character 
m  he  next  to  oonsidBr  style?  Of  simpli- 
city, when  applied  to  writing,  what  is 
observed  1  To  what,  chieiiy,  has  this 
been  owing';  and  what  is,  consequent- 
ly, necessary?  How  many  different  ac- 
ceptations of  it  may  we  remark ;  and 
what  is  the  first?  Repeat  the  precept 
of  Horace,  in  reference  to  this.  By 
what  examples  is  the  nature  of  this 
simplicity  illustrated  ?  In  this  sense,  it 
is  the  same  with  what  ?  What  is  me 
second  acceptation  in  whksh  simplicity 
is  taken  ?  What  are  simple  thou|^hts  ? 
Of  refinement  in  writing,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Thus^  what  should  we  natu- 
ral ly  say  ?  In  these  two  senses^  to  what 
has  simplicity  no  proper  reltdon?  To 
what  docs  simpbci^,  in  the  (iiird  sense, 
stand  opposed?  What  illustratkm  of 
this  is  given?  With  what  does  simple 
style,  in  this  sense,  coincide ;  and  what 
follows?  What  does  simplicity,  in  the 
fourth  sense,  particularly  respect? 
From  what  is  simplicity,  m  this,  quite 
different ;  and  with  what  is  it  compati- 
ble ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ? 
To  what  does  this  simplicity  stand  op- 
posed ;  and  what  is  it  considered  ?  How 
does  a  writer  of  simplicity  express  him- 
self? How  does  Horace  descnbe  it  ?  Of 
his  exprctnon,  what  is  obseored;  and 
in  his  stylo,  what  do  you  see  ?  Of  his 
expression,  fibres,  and  fancy,  what  is 
remarked  ?  What,  also,  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  character  of  style; 
and  why?  What  says  Cicero?  What 
is  the  gieut  advantage  of  aunplicity  of 
style  ?  What  disadvantages  have  more 
studied  and  artificial  manners  of  wri- 
tin<^  ?  But  reading  an  Author  of  simpli- 
city, fe  like  what  ?  By  what  French 
term  is  the  highest  degree  of  this  sim- 
plicity expressed  ?  What  docs  it  always 
express?  AVhat  is  the  ^best  account 
that  can  be  given  of  it  ?  Where  are 
many  examples  of  it  to  be  found;  and 
how  is  this  to  be  understood  ?  With  re- 
spect to  simplicity  m  general,  what 
n  ay  we  remark  ?  How  does  this  hap- 
pen? Hence,  what  follows?  Among 
U:e  Greeks,  and  alro  among  die  Ro- 
mans, what  individuals  were  distin- 
guished for  it?  Repeat  the  passage 
here  introduced  from  Terence's  Andria  ? 
Of  this  passage,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  shall  we  next  consider?  What  is 
the  great  beauty  of  Tillotson's  man- 


ner; and  hew  has  he  kmg  beea  ad* 

mired  ?  Of  his  eloquence,  what  ia  ob- 
served; and  why?  What  is  said  of  hir 
style  ?  But  notwithstanding  these  de- 
fects, what  will  ever  reconimeod  him 
to  high  regard ;  and  as  what?  Whai 
was  before  observed 'on  aimplicity  oi 
manner?  But  how  far  may  this  sinr- 
plicity  sometimes  be  carried  ?  In  sim- 
plicity, how  does  Sir  William  Temple 
compajie  with  Tillotson  ?  Of  has  style 
and  manner,  what  is  observed ;  and  on 
his  style,  what  is  stamped  ?  What  «:!- 
feet  is  produced  in  reaoing  his  workb  ? 
How  may  he  be  classed  ?  Of  l^Ir.  Ad- 
dison's style,  what  is  observed;  and. 
tfaereibre,  what  fbUows  ?  Of  his  perspi- 
cuity, purity,  and  preciskiQ,  aiid  aisoof 
the  construction  of  his  senti^iycik  what 
is  remarked  ?  How  is  he  in  ngunt- 
tive  language;  and  what  is  said  of 
his  manner?  By  what  is  he  partic4i- 
larly  distinguished?  Of  his  manner, 
what  is  observed;  and  what  recom- 
mends him  highhf  ?  Ifin  anv  thing,  is 
what  does  he  fail;  and  what  is  the 
consequence  ?  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  his  merit  has  not  always 
been  seen  in  its  true  iight;  and  what 
illustratkiD  is  given  ?  Whv  is  onR  never 
tired  of  reading  such  autnors  as  thoee 
^hose  characters  our  author  has  beec 
giving  ?  Of  the  charm  of  simplicity  in 
an  author  of  real  genius  what  is  nh- 
served?  Hence,  what  follows?  What 
examples  are  given  ?  What  is  the  ei- 
fect  or  simplicity  in  grave  and  eolemn 
writings?  Accordingly,  <^  what  wri- 
tings has  this  oden  been  remaiHked  tr 
be  the  prevailiig  character ;  and  why  1 
Of  what  is  Lord  Shaflei^Qry  a  re- 
markable example?  Were  it  int  for 
what,  might  his  works  be  read  with 
profit,  (or  the  morail  philosophy  which 
tliey  contain  ?  Of  his  language*^  and  of 
his  stntenoes,  what  is  obrarved  ?  Whai 
is  the  effect  of  all  this?  What  is  hj 
capital  fault?  How  is  tiiis  remark  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  hts  figures  and  orua- 
ments  of  every  kind,  wnat  is  obeer^^ed  ? 
Of  him,  what  is  most  wonderful  ?  Tc 
what  degree  dkl  he  poeoss  debcary 
and  refinement  of  taste?  But  what  re- 
mark Mows  ?  Of  his  wit  and  raiUery, 
what  is  observed  ? 

From  the  account  given  of  Lord 
Shaflesbury's  manner,  ^hat  may  ea- 
sily be  imagined?  What  remark  M- 
lows?  In  whom  is  this  fully  exemplifi- 
ed ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  A  Aer  all 
thav  has  been  said,  what  is  »t  neeeas;x' 
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ry  to  obacrve  ?  From  what  may  one  be 
true,  and  not  have  medtt  Mliat  does 
the  beaatiTal  simpticity  euppoee?  In 
tbib  case,  what  is  the  crownine  orna- 
ment; and  what  ia  its  effect  f  But  if 
mere  nnaffectednesB  were  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  beaiTt)r  of  style,  what 
consequence  would  ibllow?  And  ac- 
cordipgly,  with  what  do  we  frequently 
meet?  uetweenwhat,  therefore,  must 
vie  distinguish  ?  What  different  efibets 
do  they  produce?  To  mention  what, 
does  our  author  now  proceed  ?  Wliai 
does  this  always  imply ;  and  with  what 
IF  it  not  inconsistent?  But  from  what, 
in  its  predominant  character,  is  it  dis^ 
tinfiniishable?  Describe  it  To  what 
doej  it  belong;  and  from  whom  is  it 
lixpected  ?  ^\  here  do  we  find  aperiect 
example  of  it  ?  Who,  among  Snglinh 
writers,  has  the  most  of  this  character? 
For  what  was  he,  by  nature,  formed ; 
and  accordmglv,  what  follows?  With 
what  does  he  abound ;  and  of  his  copi- 
ousness, what  is  observed?  What  re- 
mark follows?  Of  his  sentences,  what 
is  oh^rved  ?  In  the  choice  of  his  words, 
and  in  the  exact  construction  of  his 
sentences,  what  is  observed?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  his  merit, 
as  a  writer  be  verv  considerable  i 
But,  what  follows?  Why  will  our  au- 
thor no  longer  insist  on  the  difierent 
manners  of  writers,  or  the  funeral  cha- 
racters of  stjrle?  How  v  this  illustrated 
from  conceited  writers^  In  whatever 
class  we  rank  it,  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Under  the  general  heads,  which  has 
been  considered,  what  has  been  done  ? 
From  what  has  beeUffeaicT  on  this  sub- 

Set,  what  may  be  inferred ;  and  why  ? 
ere,  for  what  must  room  be  left? 
What  remark  follows;  and  how  is  it 
illustrated  ?  But  (or  what  can  no  pre- 
cise role  be  given  ?  To  conclude  these 
dissertations  upon  style  in  what  man- 
ner, will  be  more  to  our  purpose  ?  What 
is  the  first  direction  given  lor  this  pui^ 
pose?  How  is  the  necessity  of  this  di-* 
reetion  illustrated?  On  me  intimate 
connexion  between  the  style  and 
thoughts  of  a  good  writer,  what  tfhs 
eeveial  times  been  hinted  ?  How  is  ibis 
illustrated  ?  What,  then,  may  we  be 
assured,  is  a  capital  rule,  as  to  style  ? 
Generally^Fpeaking,  what  are  the  best 
and  most  proper  expressions  ?  Repeat 
wha  Quiniiban  eajfs  on  this  subject 
In  the  second  place,  m  erder  to  form  a 
ffood  style,  what  is  indispensably  ne- 
cesujy?  What  remark  follows?  At 
the  same   time,  what  is  observed? 


What  will  be  the  effect  of  mating  fre- 
quently, carelessly  and  hastily ;  and 
what  remarks  follow?  What  says 
Quintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason  ? 
What  must  we,  however,  observe ;  ^d 
why  ?  Why  must  a  moi-e  severe  ex- 
amination of  these  be  left  to  correction? 
What  disposition  should  we,  for  a  short 
time,  make  of  wlxat  we  have  written  ? 
Then  is  the  season  for  what  ?  Of^  the 
LiffUB  Laborf  what  is  observed  7  In 
th<4  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  ajs- 
sistance  tnat  is  to  be  gamed  from  the 
writing  of  others,  what  is  obvious? 
Why  IS  this  requisite  ?  In  reading  aa 
thors  with  a  view  to  style,  to  what 
should  attention  be  given  ?  In  acquir- 
ing a  proper  style,  wliat  exeroise  is 
very  useful  ?  By  that,  what  does  our 
author  mean  ?  what  will  be  the  efiect 
of  such  an  exercise  ?  But,  in  the  fourth 
place,  what  caution  is  given  ?  Of  the. 
what  is  observed?  What  man  will 
n^ver  become  a  good  writer  or  speak- 
er? What  should  we  particularly 
avoid  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  such  a 
habit ;  and  what  is  infinitely  better  ? 
On  these  heads,  to  do  what  is  every 
stud^it  of  oratory  advised  ?  In  the  fifth 
place,  what  is  an  obvious,  but  material 
rule,  with  respect  to  style  ?  How  is  the 
necessity  of  this  rule  fully  illustrated  ? 
When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  what 
ouffht  we  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds? 
What  must  we  sacrifice  to  this  ?  In  the 
last  place,  what  admonition  is  given  ? 
What  says  the  Roman  ciitic  on  this 
subject  ?  Why  is  tiiis  directbn,  at  pre- 
sent, particularly  necessary  ?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illnstrateil  t  To  what 
is  the  public  now  much  accustomed  ? 
What  remark  follows?  What  sa^'s  the 
writer  whom  our  author  has  so  often 
quoted  ? __^ 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR. 

ADDISON,  IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVB  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  langu&se  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  au- 
thor will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject;  as  it  will  suggest  ob- 
servations which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in 
the  most  practical  light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison,  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  ior  this  purpose^ 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  morality,  and 
the  admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of 
those  standard  books  .which  have  done  the  greatest  honoar  to  the 
English  nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  general  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unafirocted,easy  and  polite, 
and  full  of  those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  difluses  over  wri- 
ting. At  the  same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in 
the  lapguage,  he  is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders nis  composition  the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  pre- 
sent criticism.  The  free  and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer 
sometimes  led  him  into  inaccuracies,  which  the  more  studied  cir- 
cumspection and  care  of  far  inferior  writers  have  taught  them  to 
avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  do,  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also  point  out  his  negii- 
f;ences  and  defects.  Without  a  free,  impartial  discussion,of  both  the 
aults  and  beauties  which  occur  in  hiscomposftion^it  is  evident,  this 
piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service;  and,  from  the  freedom 
which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  can  imagine  that 
I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  having  repeatedly  declared 
the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of  this 
author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so  ele* 
gant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun, which  may  be 
discovered  by  the  assistance  of  art,  hut  which  have  no  effect  in  ob> 
Bcuringjts  lustre.  It  is,  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian 
applies  to  Cicero,  Mile  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  vaide  place- 
bit/  may,  with  justice,  be  applied  to  Mr.  Addison;  that  to  be  high- 
ly pleased  with  h  is  man  ner  of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  havinf^ 
acquired  a  good  taste  in  English  style.  The  paper  on  which  we  ar^ 
now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the  first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator. 
It  begins  thus: 


•  ^ 
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*  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful,  of  all  our 


senses.' 


This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.     It  is  clear,  precise, 
and  simple.    The  author  lays  down,  m  a  few  plain  words,  the  propo- 
sition which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rf^st  of  the  para 
graph.     In  this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out    A  first  sentence  | 
.>ihould  s^dom  be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one.  I 

He  mighthave  said, '  fJursightds  the  most  perfect,  and  the  masl  de- 
ligh^fuU  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article  V 
Me.     For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to  I 
point  out  the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or  ^ 
contrasted  with,  each  other;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  at- 
tentioo-should  rest  on  that  distinction.     For  instance;  had  Mr.  Ad- 
dison intended  to  say,  that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful^ 
and  the  most  useful,  of  all  our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have 
been  repeated  with  propriety,  as  a  clear  and  strong  distinction  would 
have  b^n  conveyed.   But,as  between jD^y^ec/ and  delightful  there  is 
less  contrast,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  repetition.     It  would 
have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sen- 
tence.    He  proceeds: 

<  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with 
its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance,and  continues  the  longest  in  action, 
without  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  and 
well  constructed.  It  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a 
perfect  sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  •  It  is  loaded  with  no 
superfluous  or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tired  or  satiated,  towards  the 
end  of  the  sentence,  are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  They  con- 
vey distinct  ideas,  and  refer  to  different  membera  of  the  period ; 
tliat  this  sense  continues  the  longest  in  action  unthout  being  tired, 
that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with  its  action ;  and  also,  without  being 
satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  That  quality  of  a  good  sentence, 
which  I  termed  itsMinity,  is  here  perfectly  preserved.  It  is  our 
sighi  of  which  bespeaks.  This  is  the  object  carried  through  the 
sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of  it,  by  those  verbs, 
fills,  converses,  continties,  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly  the  nomina- 
tive. Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper  places ) 
and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sentence, 
which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, each  of  which,  agreeable  to  a  rule  I  fonherly  mentioned,  grows 
and  rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  ^ntence  is  conducted,  at 
last,  to  one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits ; 
wii&Qut  beirkg  Hred  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoy- 
ments is  a  word  of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close 
whieh  is  designed  to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  hap- 
py, as  this  disposition  of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the 
sound  so  well,  is  no  less  just  and  proper  with  i  es]>ect  to  the  sense.  It 
iullows  the  order  of  nature.    First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects 
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mentioned,  which  sight  furnisher  to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have  the 
.  action  of  sight  on  those  objects ;  and  lastly,  we  have  the  ti:ne  anil 
continuance  (f  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more  natural  and 
happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without 
being  too  much  sc  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  tt 
The  sense  of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  ayre  told  of 
its  c(mvet*sing  with  its  objects;  and  of  its  nothBrn^  tired  or  satiaied 
with  its  enjoyments ;  all  which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the 
actions  and  feelings  of  men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personifio 
tion  which,  without  any  appearance  of  boldness,  and  without  elevat- 
ing the  fancy  much  above  its  ordinary  state,  renders  discourse 
picturesque,  aiid  leads  us  to  conceive  the  author^s  meaning  more 
distinctly,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some  degree,  with  sensible 
colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of  style  beyond 
most  authors;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  considering,  h 
very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no  blemish  in 
it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  criiio  might  perhaps  object,  that  the 
epithet  large^  which  he  applies  to  variety-^-^he  largest  variety  of 
ideaSy  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  num- 
ber. *  It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
the  word  great,  which  occurs  immediately  afterwards. 

'  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
slinpe,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in 
its  operations,  to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.' 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  in- 
deed, neither  clear  nor  elegant  Extension  and  shape  caa,  with 
no  propriety,  be  called  ideas  ;  they  aie  properties  of  matter.  Nei- 
ther is  it  accurate,  even  according  to  Mr.  Lqcke's  philosophy,  (with 
which  our  author  seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  speak  of 
any  sense ^vm^  us  a  notion  ofidea^;  our  series  give  us  the  ideas 
themselves.  The  meaning  would  have  been  much  more  clear,  if 
the  author  had  expressed  himself  thus :  ^  The  sense  of  feeling  can, 
indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  extension,  figure,  and  all  the  other 
properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived  by  the  eye,  except  co- 
lours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For 
what  meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined 
in  its  operation^  to  the  number  ^  bulk,  and  distance  ^  o/ its  particular 
objects?  Surely,  every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of 
feeling,  to  the  number^  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects. 
Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  this  respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neitlier 
of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own  objects.  The  turn  of  expres- 
sion is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  two  words 
to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which  were  originally  in  Mr. 
Addison's  manuscript;  because  the  insertion  of  them  would  renderthe 
sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two  words  kr^^tmlh 
regard: — itisvery  mtich straitened  indconfined  !n  itscperatianSn  * 
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with  r^ard  to  the  number^  bulky  and  distance  qfits  particular  oih 
jectif.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited 
than  sig:ht  nn  this  respect;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to 
a  smaller  Dumber  of  objects. 

The  epithetpor/icu/ar,  applied  to  ohjectSy  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
sentence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Air. 
Addison  seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  oi  peculiar y  as  indeed  he 
does  often  in  other  passages  of  h  is  writings.  But  particaUir  and  pe- 
culiar,  though  they  are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  dif- 
ferent import  from  each  other.  Particular  stands  opposed  to  gtue- 
r^jU ;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is  possessed  in  e(miinon  with 
others.  Parliculary  expresses  what,  in  the  logical  style,  it>  called 
species;  peculiar^  what  is  called  differentia*  /ta peculiar  ohjtrisy 
would  have  signified,  in^this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense  of  fcoU 
lag,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  itspctrticular  objects  ;  though, 
in  truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  othef*  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was 
!»u£Scient  to  have  said  simply,  its  oSjects. 

'Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may 
be  considered  as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that 
spreads  itself  over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends 
the  largest  figures,  and  brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  res- 
mote  parts  of  the  universe.' 

Here  again  tlie  author's  style  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  mu- 
sical. In  the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members, 
which  are  formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second 
5entence,  on  whicli  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is 
so  similar,  that  if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should 
have  been  sensible  of  a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of 
another  sentence  between  them,  prevents  this  effect 

'It is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas; 
so  that  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (wnich  I  shall 
ase  promiscuously,)  I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects, 
either  when  we  have  them. actually  in  our  view;  or  when  we  call  - 
up  their  ideas  into  our  minds  by  panitings,  statues,  descriptions, 
or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of,  //  is  this  sense  which  furnishes^  the  author  might  have 
said  more  shortly,  TUs  sense  furnishes.  But  the  mode  of  expres* 
sion  which  he  has  used,  is  here  more  proper.  This  sort  of  full  aiul 
ample  assertion,  it  is  this  which,  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition 
of  importance  is  laid  down,  to  which  we  seek  to  call  the  reader's 
attention.  It  is  like  pointing  with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which 
we  Speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence,  which 
I  shall  use  promiscunusly,  is  not  clear.  He  ought  to  have  said) 
tenihs  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously;  as  the  vei  b  use  relates  not  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  teims  of  fancy  and 
imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  ^  synonymous,  ^iny  the 
like  occasion.  Tocall  a  paintingor  a  statue  anoccasion^  is  not  a  hap- 
py  expression,  nor  i^i  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  calling  up  ideas  by 
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occasions.   The  common  phrase,  any  such  means,  would  h^ve  been 
niore  natural. 

<  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  imager  in  the  fancy,  that  did 
not  make  its  first  entrknce  through  ^the  right;  but  we  have  the 
power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images  which 
we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision 
that  are  most  agreeable  to  the  imagination;  for,  by  (his  faculty,  a 
man  in  a  dungeon  is  capable  of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes 
and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be  found  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence, 
.  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say^  altering 
and  compounding  thoseimageswkich  toe  haveoncereceit^d,  info  all 
the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say, 
retaining  them  into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable- 
For  retaining^  altering,  and  cqpipounding,  are  participles,  each  of 
which  equally  refers  to,  and  governs^  the  subsequent  noun,  thost 
images;  and  that  noun  again  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  fol< 
lowing  preposition,  into.  This  instance  shows  the  importjmce  oi 
carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  grammar  and  syntax;  when  so 
pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addisoir  could,  through  inadvertence,  be  guilty 
of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily  have  been  recti- 
fied', by  di^oining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other  two  parti- 
ciples, in  tnis  way:  *We  have  the  power  of  re^-aining,  altering,  and 
compounding  those  images  whtch  we  have  once  received  ;  and  of 
forming  them  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision/  The  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence  is  clear  and  elegant. 

<  There  are  few  words  in^the  English  language  which  are  emptoj- 
Bd  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than  those  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination.' 

There  at  */ew  words — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if 
our  author  here  had  said  more  simply,  /ew  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed.  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and 
full,  rather  than  the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this 
extended  sort  of  phraseology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  as- 
sertion of  consequence  is  advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  empha- 
sis; such  as  that  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On 
other  occasions,  these  little  words,  it  is,  and  there  art,  ought  to  be 
avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling.  TTiOse  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imaginaiion.  The  article  ought  to  have  been  omitted  here.  As  he 
does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination,  but  the 
words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place;  neither,  in- 
deed, was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  of. 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thjs:  ^Few  words  in  the  English 
language  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense^ 
than  fancy  and  imagination.'  ^ 

^  I  therefore  thought  it  Accessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion 
of  these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of 
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mr  rollowing  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly 
what  is  the  subject  which  I  proceed  upon.' 

Though^  and  dettrtnine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a 
liit&rf  nee  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  view- 
ed, as  applied  nere,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just 
•aid,  that  the  words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncir- 
euinscribed.  Fix  relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last. 
Vitjix  what  is  loose;  that  b,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place, 
that  it  may  not  fluctuate  in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea 
to  another ;  and  we  determine  what  is  uneircumscribed,  that  is,  we  as- 
certain its  termini  or  limits,  we  draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may 
see  its  boundaries.  For  we  cannot  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  wonl. 
or  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know 
how  far  it  extends.  These  twp  words,  therefore,  have  grade  and 
beauty  as  they  are  here  applied ;  though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of 
words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred  the  single  word 
a«eer/ati»,  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  import  of  them 
both. 

The  notion  of  these  toordsy  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  lea^t 
not  so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  qf  these  words;^'<iS  I  intern/ 
tomake  useoftheniin  the  threadofmy  speculations;  this  is  plainly 
faulty.  A  sort  of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the 
literal  sense.  He  might  very  well  have  said,  as  I  intend  to  make 
itse  of  them  in  my  following  speculations.  This  was  plain  language ; 
butiThe  chose  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought 
to  have  been  supported ;  for  there  is  no  consistency  in  making  iise 
ofihem  in  the  thread  of  speculations;  and  indeed,  in  expressing  any 
thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is,  plain,  language  is  always  to 
be  preferred  to  metaiphoricai'^hesubfect  which  I  proceed  vpon^  is  an 
un^aceful  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the  subject  upon  which  I  pro- 
cted, 

*I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  plea- 
siires  uf  the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  origi* 
oally  from  sight,  and  that  I  divide  t^ese  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with.  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to 
Ar,  it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar. 
I  must  therefore  desire  hi7n  to  rcTwewAer;  especially,  as  the  small  va- 
riation of  using,  on  this  account,  or^  for  thMreason^  in  place  of /Aer^- 
/?).%  would  have  amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  /  mean  only 
^nck  pleasures  J  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in 
it?  proper  place.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean, 
i)ut  such  pleasures:  and  therefore  should/have  been  placed  in  asclose 
a  ;oQnexion  as  possible  with  the  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies, 
rhe  style  becomes  more  clear  and  neat,  when  the  words  are  arrang- 
ed thus;  *By  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  such  plea- 
KUies  only  as  arise  from  sight* 

^My  design,  being  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  plea- 
sures of  the  ima9;ination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  sy6h  objects 
^  are  before  our  eyes;  and,  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those 
ierondaiy  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas 
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of  viaible  objeccs,  when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  ere 
but  are  called  up  into  our  memories)  or  formed  into  agreeable 
vi»ioa8  of  thhip^s,  tiiat  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.' 

It  Is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject,  tcntwi) 
iieatne6s  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  are  theti 
more  dintinctly  appreiiended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  Tiiis 
sentence  is  not  pertectly  happy  in  that  respect  It  is  somcivin} 
cUi^god  by  8  tedious  phraseology.  My  design  being  first  oj  all,  {u 
iiiJHrourse-^n  the  next  place  to  apeakof-^uch  oigects  as  are  btfort  our 
ttfes-lhingstkat  are  either  absent  or  fictitious.  Several  words  mi^i 
have  been  spared  here ;  and  the  style  made  more  neat  and  compact 

*  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  ire 
not  so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  under- 
standing.' 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

*  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  fomided 
on  some  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man:  yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  those  of  th# imagination  are  as  great  and  a.< 
transporting  as  the  other.* 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  preferabU^  » 
.such  a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should 
h  a  ve  fu  1  len  i  nto  i  t ;  seei  ng  preferablcj  of  itself,  expresses  the  compan- 
rlve  degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent 

I  must  observe  farther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  lasl 
member  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed—i/ 
tnxist  bt  confessed^  that  thoseofihe  imaginationare  as  great  andm 
f.ransporling  us  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared 
t  hree  things  together ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  ofsensc^ 
and  those  of  the  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  seatenec, 
lie  had  called  the  pleasures  oif  the  understanding  the  last;  and  he 
ends  the  sentence,  with  observing,  that  thiwe  of  the  iaiaginatioa  an> 
as  great  and  transporting  as  the  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other 
makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with  the  last^  he  loaves  it  ambigtioaS) 
whether,  by  the  otf^j  he  meal^  the  pleasures  of  the  undcrstandini:, 
or  the  pleasures  of  the  sense ;  for  it  may  refer  to  either,  by  the  con- 
struction; though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended  that  it  should  n^ferto 
the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only..  The  pixiposition  reduced 
to  fxsrspicuous  language,  runs  thus: '  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
Ihe  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
understanding,  arc  no  less  great  and  transporting.' 

^  A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  acbap* 
ter  in   Aristotla' 

This  is  a  good  ilhstratidh  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  ami » 
expressed  with  that  aappy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  ii 
very  remarkable. 

*  Brides,  the  pleasures- of  the  imagination  have  this  advantaj^ 
above  those  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious, ««) 
more  easy  to  be  aequ'red.' 

This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 
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Mt  b  \mt  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters.' 

This  sentence  i*  lively  and  picturesque.  By  the  gayety  and  iiri»k- 
ness  which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing 
•oichashoft  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  nm  of  longer  ones,  which  never 
(uk  tc  have  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inac- 
curacy. A  Mene  cannot  be  said  to  enier  :  an  actor  enters ;  but  a 
seeiie  appears  or  presents  itself. 

*  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fiiney,  witli  very  little  attei*- 
lion  of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  atill  beautiful  illustration;  carried  on  with  that  agreeal)lc 
dowcriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  tj^eating. 

'  We  ara  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any 
ihiag  we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object, 
without  inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it.' 

There  is  a  Calling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  "sen* 
tunces.  We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition;  but  cannot  so  well 
be  sdid  to  assent  io  the  beauty  qf  an  oifed.  Jlcknowiedge  would  h-dve 
expressed  the  sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence 
luois  heavy  and  ungraceful — the  partieular  causes  and  occasions  ///* 
//;both/7ar/itti/cirandoeca^aio9Sf,arewordsquite8uperfluous;andth6 
pronoun  it,  is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beau- 
ty or  to  object.  It  would  have  Wen  some  amendment  to  the  style  tu 
have  run  thus :  *  We  immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an 
tibject,  without  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

'A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures 
that  the  vulgar  are  not  ca|)able  of  receiving.' 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
tlun  u>  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob- 
>ervcU  on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  thut  for  a  relative  pro- 
noun, instead  of  which  ;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addi- 
Mill.  fVhich  is  a  much  more  defmitive  woi'd  than  that^  being  never 
employed  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative ;  whereas  that  is  a  word 
ufinany  senses;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  con- 
junction. In  some  cases  we  are  indeed  oblig^ed  to  use  that  for  a  re- 
lative, in  order  to  avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the 
same  sentence.  But  when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind, 
wltich  IS  always  the  pfeferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sen- 
tence. Pleasures  which  the  vulvar  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  is 
much  better  than  pleasures  that  the  vulgar^  4"^.        ' 

*"  He  csitk  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agieeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  ;neets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  descnption ; 
and  often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and 
nicadQwa,tlian another  does  in  the  poss^ion.  It  gives  him,  iudee^l, 
a  kind  of  property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  mstkcs  the  most  rud«*.^ 
uncultivated  parts  of  nature,  ad  minister  to  his  pleasures:  so  that  he 
looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it 
4  anultittidie  of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  tli«  generality 
o^'roaxJund.* 
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A 11  th  J  s  i:$  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy ;  and  the  style 
rups  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
ttiOness  or  affectation;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow 
of  a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little 
negligences  which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in 
this  paragraph.  The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  itgiva 
him  indeed  a  kind  of  property.  To  this  i7,  there  is  no  proper  antece- 
dent in  the  whole  paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we 
must  look  back  as  far  as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the 
paragraph,  which  begins  with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imaginatian.  This 
phrase,  polite  imaghiationy  is  the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it 
can  refer;  and  even  that  is  an  improper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in 
the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification  only  of  a  man. 

The  other,  instance  of  negligence,  is  towards  the  end  of  the  para- 
g^SLphySOthat  helooksupofi  thetoortdy  as  it  zvereM  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  A*ddison  means,  a  light  different  from  that  in 
Which  other  men  view  the  world.  Blit  though  this  expression  clear- 
ly conveyed  this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it 
very  indistinctly  to  others;  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  in- 
«ccuracy,  into  which,  in  *.he  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer 
of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  be  remedied 
by  a  cool,  subsequent  review.  %^s  it  were,  is  upon  most  occasions  no 
more  than  an  ungraceful  palliative;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least 
occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a 
softening  of  this  kind.  To  say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  90  that  hit 
looks  upon  the  worlds  and  what  folldws,  had  better  been  wanting  alto- 
gether. It  is  no  more  than  an  unnecessary  reeapiculation  of  what 
had  gone  before  ;  a  feeble adjection  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given 
of  tlie  pleasures  of  the  imagination.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended 
I  with  more  spirit  at  the  words  in^mediately  preceding;  the  uncul- 
tivated parts  of  nature  administet  to  his  pleasures, 

*  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  hovir  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue 
or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or 
folly.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen- 
tence. It  is  neat,  clear,  and  m-usical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
woid,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  iu  Few  sentences 
are  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  morp  happy. 

*  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his 
iiinocent  pleasures  as  wide  Jis  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them 
witii  safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take.' 

l*his  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  re- 
mark. 

'  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
ments, nor  at  tlie  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  iodo- 
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lence  and  remissness,  which  arc  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual 
delights;  but  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them 
Trom  sloth  and  idleness,  without  putting  theip  upon  any  labour  or  dif* 
ficulty.' 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  in* 
stance  of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  Of 
this  naiurej  says  he,  are  those  of  the  imagination.  We  might  ask, 
of  what  nature?  For  it  had  not  b^en  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence to  describe  the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said, 
thatit  was  ev^ry  man's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  plea- 
sures as  wide  as  possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might 
find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is 
loosely  made,  by  beginning  the  next  sentence  with  saying,  ofthisnti^ 
iurtiore  those  of  the  imagination.  It  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in 
vieiv  the  governing 'object  of  the  preceding  sentence,  he  Inid  said, 
'  This  advantage  we  gain,*or,  'This  satisfaction  we  enjoy,  by  means 
of  the  pleasures  of  imagination.'  The  rest  of  the  sentence  is  abun- 
dantly  correct. 

'  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  con- 
ducive to  health  than  thoseof  the  understanding,  which  are  worked 
out  by  dint  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  th# 
brain/ 

On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
worked  out  by  dint  oftAinking/is  a  phrase  which  bordets  too  much 
on  vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed 
in  a  polished  composition 

*  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  havo  a 
kindly  influence  on  f  he  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  sei  ve 
to  clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief 
and  melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agree- 
able motions.  Po.  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  up- 
on Health,  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a 
poem,  or  a  prospect,  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  disquisitions,  and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill 
the  mind  with  splendid  and  illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables, 
and  contemplations  of  nature.' 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is 
altogether  out  of  its  place;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  hamh 
and  disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave 
concerning  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  member  which  I 
point  at,  is  this:  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty 
and  subtile  disquisitions;  these  words  should  undoubtedly  have  been 
placed  not  where  they  stand,  but  thus :  Sir  Francis  Bacon^  in  his  Essay 
upon  Healthy  where  he  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knot- 
ty and  subtile  speculations^  has  not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe 
to  him^SpCn   This  arrangement  reduces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

'  I  have  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  th6  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  re- 
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commend  to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures;  I  shall,  in 
my' next  paper^  examine  the  several  sources  from  whenee  these  plea- 
sures are  derived.'        , 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper 
collocation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  tfiat 
it  is  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  m«ftner. 
as  that  they  shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  stotence. 
In  the  sentences  before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstancf^ 
necessarily  come  irL-^ByiDay  of  introduction — by  sevtrat  consider' 
ations — in  this  paper — in  the  next  paper.  All  whieh  are  with 
great  propriety  managed  by  our  author.  •  It  will  be  found,  upon  tritl, 
that  there  were  no  other  parts  of  the  sentence,  in  which  they  could 
have  been  placed  to  equal  advantage.  Had  he  said,  for  instance,  M 
have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  the  meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of 
the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present  undertaking, 
by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper,  and  endeavoured  to  recommend 
the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my^  readers,  by  several  consider- 
ations,' we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  thus  clogged  with  cir- 
cumstances in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been  so  neat  nor 
so  clear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 


LECTURE  XXI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  Na4lJ5 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewing  that  paper  of 
Mr.  Addison's  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecturo,  sufficienti? 
show,  thai  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  happy  genius, 
and  distinguished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  Jfoutm. 
Though  such  inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beau- 
ties, as  render  style  highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  must  be  desirable  to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in- 
accuracy  of  any  kind.  As  t!  '■^  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  I 
havethotight  it  might  be  useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout 
two  or  three  subsequent  papers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  6mc. 
I  must  intimate,  that  the  lectures  on  these  papers  are  solely  intended 
for  such  as  are  applying  themselves  to  the  study  of  English  style.  I 
protend  not  to  give  instruction  to  those  who  are  already  well  ai^- 
quaiiitcd  with  the  i)Owers  of  language.  To  them  my  remarks  may 
prove  unedifying;  to  some  they  may  seem  tedious  and  minute:  bui 
to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency  which  they  de^iir 
in  eleganccvof  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition  and  s&ueture 
oi  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit ;  and  though 
my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  it  stance,  be  thought  ill' 
founded,  tJiey  will  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them  iato 
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the  train  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themaelves.     I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

^.I  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which 
*rise  ^from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outwara  objects :  and 
these,  I  think,  all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  grea%  uncom- 
moi^  or  beautiful.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  siinpin 
and  distinct  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  vieiv  and  survey, 
are  not  altogether  synonymous;  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  Im 
import  mere  inspection ;  the  latter,  more  deliberate  examination. 
Yet  Uusy  lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present 
case,  amy  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient  The 
epithet  actual^  is  introduced,  in  order  to  mark  more  strongljf  thr 
distinction  between  what  our  author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  ol 
imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate  view,  and  the  seconds*ry, 
which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

^  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  i\  at 
the  horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  tl  e 
pleasure  which  results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty;  but 
still  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  i- 
gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuoiis 
and  prevailing.' 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one. 
The  sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and 
irregular.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position 
of  the  words  something  znd  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would 
have  been ,  there  maj/y  indeedy  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or 
offensive  y  that  the  horror  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  These 
two  epithets,  AorA^  or  loathsomeness y  are  awkwardly  joined  toge- 
ther. LoathsomeTUSSy  is  indeed  a  quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
an  object;  but  horror  is  not;  it  is  a  feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The 
language  would  have  been  much  more  correct,  had  our  author  said, 
tktre  mayy  indeedy  be  some/hingin  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensiw^ 
that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  overbear.  The  first- 
two  epithets,  terrible  or  offensivcy  would  then  have  expressed  the 
qualities  of  an  object;  the  htiety  horrqr  or  disgust  y  the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsomeness 
was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen :  for  to  be  loath- 
iomey  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  oj 
detighty  which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

*  If  th^re  be  reailen  who  thiok  anj  farther  apology  requisite  for  my  adventuring 
to  criticise  the  sentences  of  so  eminent  an  author  aa  Mr.  Addison,  1  must  take  no* 
f^ce,  thai  I  was  naturally  led  lo  it  by  the  circumstances  of  that  part  of  the  kinj;- 
dora  where  these  lectures  were  read ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  lana^im^a 
often  diSef  s  much  from  what  is  used  by  good  English  authors.'  Ilence  it  occur.'-ed 
to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any  peculiarities  Vif  dialect,  to  direct  stu- 
dents of  eloquence  to  analyse  and  exRmine,  with  particular  attention,  the  stiuc- 
ture  of  Mr.  Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  thi* 
gubject  of  th^  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  given  out  in  exercise  to  siu- 
denis,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analysed ;  and  several  of  tlie  ob.«ervatiofjs  wiiich 
follow,  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  suggested  by  the  obs«r 
«mcfun#  giiMO  l^  me  ia  consequence  of  the  exercises  prescribed. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very 
disgiist  it  gives  iASy  as  any  of  ^ these  three  qualifications  are  mast 
conspicuous.  The  consiruction  is  defectivci  and  seems  haidty 
grammatical.  He  meant  assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  de- 
light as  is  j)roportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  any  of  these  three 
qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that  there  may  be  a 
mtxtu^  of  pleasant  and  of  disagreeable  feelings  excited  by  the  same 
object;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say^/that  there  is  any  delight  in 
the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  arf,  is  impropei-ly  joined  to 
any  qf  these  three  qualifications;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribu- 
tiveiy,  and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qualificationSy  U>e  cor- 
responding verb  ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which 
the  two  last  words  are  placed,  should  have  been,  reversed,  and  made 
to  stand  prevailing  and  conspicuous.  They  dJQp>nspicuous^  be- 
cause they  prevail. 

<By  greatness.  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  oCany  single  object, 
but  the  lateness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treatingofthe  structure  of  sentences,! 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  io  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  C/n/y, 
as  it  IS  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb, 
mean.  The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only  \ 
mean? As  the<iuthor  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  of  1 
a  single  object^  it  would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  aftei 
these  words :  Idonotmean  thebulkofany  single  object  only,  but  the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.  As  the  following  phnL^e,  considered  as 
one  entire piece^  seems  to  be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and 
propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection  might  have  been  altogether  omit- 
ted, and  the  sentence  have  closed  with  fully  as  much  advantage  at 
the  word  view. 

^  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  un- 
cultivated desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices,, or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the 
novelty,  or  beauty  of  the  sights  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnifi- 
cence which  appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.* 

This  sentence,  in  tlie  main^  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented 
are  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgitient,  arranged  with  pro- 
]>riety,  and  accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however, 
ob^ierve,  that  the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammatically 
connected  with  the  preceding  one.  He  says,  such  are  the  proa- 
peels;  suchj  signifies  of  that  nature  or  quality ;  which  neccs<sari)j 
presupposes  some  adjective,  or  word  descriptive  of  a  quality  going 
befoie,  to  which  it  refers.  But,  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is 
no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken  o{ greatness  in  the  abstract  only ; 
and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct  antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer 
it  The  sentence  would  have  been  introduced  with  more  e^ramma- 
tical  proprieiyyhys^yingf  to  this  class  be/ongf  ovyunder  this  head  an 
ranged  the  prospects^  fyc.  The  q/*  which  is  prefixed  to  huge  heap, 
qf  mountains,  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps^  been  an  error  in  the 
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printiog;  as  either  all  the  particulars  here  enumerated  should  have 
bad  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed  to 
none  but  the  first  When,  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  the  author 
^leaks  of  that  Trude  magnificence^  which  appears  in  many  of  these 
stupendous  works  ofnaturCy  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word 
many  J  which  seems  lo  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  gene  • 
ral  proposition,  he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous 
worJcs  he  had  enumeraijed;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of 
them,  a  rude  magnificence  appears. 

<Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  ^;rasp  at 
any  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  '  We  are  flung  into  a  pleas- 
ing astonishmentatsuch  unbounded  views;  and  fed  a  delightful  still*- 
ness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.' 

The  language  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  re- 
markably happy;  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animadver- 
sion except  the  close,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.  Not  only  is  this 
a  languid,  enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence,' othenvise  bcautifuK 
but  Die  apprehension  qfviews^  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety, 
and,  indeed,  scarcely  intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely 
omitted,  and  the  sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with*  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soulf  it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement 
Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to  the  ^race  or  vivacity  of  a  pe- 
riod, than  superfluous  dragging  words  at  ttie  conclusion. 

^  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that4ooks  Iik«*  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confine- 
ment,  when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened 
ou  every  side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the 
contrary,  a  spacious  horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  e}*^ 
has  room  to  range  ;^}road,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of 
iu  views,  and  to  lose  it«'*V  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  oflei 
themselves  to  its  obseryauon.  Such  wide  and  undetermined  pros- 
pects are  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or 
infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding.' 

Our  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and 
with  a  graceful  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen,  carry 
a  certain  amplitude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject ;  and  the  members  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accom- 
modated to  the  rise  of  the  thought  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad  ; 
then  expatiates  at  largeon  the  immensity  of  its  views;  and,  at  last, 
loses  itself  afnidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its 
vdservation.  The  fancy  isclegiaint]y  contrasted  with  theunderstand^ 
ingy  prospects  with  speculations,  and  wide  and umietermined  pros- 
peels f  with  speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

*  But  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonn&ss  joined  with  this 
grandeur,  as  in  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and 
meteors,  or  tlie  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks 
«ind  meadows,  the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more 
than  a  single  principle.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty^  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentence* 
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might  hiive  been  omitted^  and  the  style  ha\re  runi  perhaps,  to  more 
advantage  thus :  huJ  if  btuuty^  or  uncamntonness,  hejoinf*.d  to  this 
grant/eur — a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods^  &c.  seems  un- 
seasonably to  imply  an  artificial  formation^  and  would  have  been 
bettor  expressed  by,  diversified  with  rivers,  tooodSf&ic. 

^  Ever}'  thing  that  is  neWor  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul,  with  an  agreeable  surprise, 
giatifies  its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before 
possessed.  We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  ot 
objects,  and  tirec^out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same 
things,  that  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  lo 
vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the 
strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us  for  a  kind  of  refresh- 
ment, and  takes  on  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of  id 
our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.' 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  would 
bear  being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  tTie  genius  and  cha- 
racter of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember,that 
gotpd  composition  admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different 
forms.  Style  must  not  be  reduced  to  one  precise  standard.  One 
writer  may  be  as  agreeable,  by  a  pleasing  difluseness,  when  the 
subject  bears,  and  his  genius  prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise 
and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  however,  to  observe,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  those  sentences  which  w^e  have  at  present  before  us, 
che  phrase,  arises  a  pleasure  in  the  imaginationy  is  unquestionably 
loo  flat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amended,  by  saying,  affords 
pleasure  to  the  imagination  ;  and  towards  the  end,  there  are  two 
qf^s^  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  ihaX'ph^^tj  takes  off  from 
that  satiety  toe  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction  is  as 
easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  thai 
saiiety  qf  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to 
give  proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language.    ,^^0^ 

^  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  Uia 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  vari- 
ety, where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  ofi*  to  something  new,  and 
the  attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long,  and  waste  itself  on  any 
particular  object  It  is  this, likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or 
bcoutifui,  and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment^ 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
inll  and  ample  assertion,  with  wiiich  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  9e:|sonable;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to 
them.  His  frequent  use  of  Mo/,  instead  of  which,  id  another  pecu- 
liarity of  his  style;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be 
much  commended;  as<  it  is  this  u^Aur^seems,  in. every  view,  to  be 
better  than.  //  is  this  that,  three  times  repeated.  I  must,  likewise, 
tike  notice,  that  the  antecedent  to,  it  is  this*  when  critically  consi- 
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tiered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It  refers,  as  we  discover  by  the  sense, 
lo  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon.  But  as  it  is  not  good  language  lo 
$:iy ,  wkateixer  is  new  bestows  charms  on  a  monster ^  one  cannot  avoio 
thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to  have  begun  the  first  (if 
Uie»c  three  sentences,  with  say  ing^it  is  novelty  which  bestows  charrns 
OH  a  monster y  &c. 

*  Groves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  plea- 
sant to  look  upon;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  1  he  sprin|£  . 
«vf  len  they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  ana 
not  yet  too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye*' 

In  this  expression,.n£t;er  so  much  as  in  the  opening  o/ the  spring, 
tliere  appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar;  for  when  the  con- 
striiction  is  filled  up,  itmustbe  read^never somuch pleasant.  Had 
he,  to  avoid  this,  said,  never  so  much  sOy  the  grammatical  error  would 
h:ive  been  prevented,  but  the  language  would  have  been  awkward. 
Better  to  have  said,  but  never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
sprbi^.  We  readily  say,  the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects,  but  to 
say,  as  our  author  has  done  at  the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  ob- 
j^.cts  atre  accustomed  to  the  eyCj  can  scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose 
composition. 

^  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect 
than  rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually 
.shifting  and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something 
that  is  new.  We  are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hrlls  and  vallies, 
where  every  thing  continues  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and 
posture;  but  find  our  thoughts  a  Kttle  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight 
of  such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.* 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  preceded  it.  When  he  saysj/or  this  reasoyk 
there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens,  ^"C.  we  are  entitled  to  look  foi 
the  reason  in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no 
reason  for  what  he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and 
meadows  are  m^st  pleasant  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our 
minds  naturally  recur  to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to:  but  his 
language  doesnot  properly  express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  de- 
fects of  this  amiable  writer,  that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negli- 
gently connected  with  one  another.  His  meaning,  upon  the  wjiole, 
we  gather  with  ease  from  the  ten  our  of  his  discourse.  Yet  his  negli- 
gen'^e  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us  with  thaft  force  and  evidence, 
which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts  would  have  produced.  Ba- 
tjdg  this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  especially  the  latter,  are 
remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close,  in  particular,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  harmony  as  the  Ian- 
tallage  can  admit  It  seems  to  paint  what  he  is  describing,  aLonce 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion  and  slid* 
ingawai/from  beneath  the  eye  qftf^e -beholder.  Indeed,  notwith- 
standing those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  cxamfna- 
tloa  obliges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the 
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two  pftragraph9  which  w^  hfiive  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  ooe 
concerning  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  extreme- 
ly worthy  of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can 
successfully  imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

'But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  themul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  difiuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com* 
placency  through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing 
that  is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the 
mind  with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight 
through  all  its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  d iscovered,  as  phrases  are  n>» 
peated,  which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another ;  such  as, 
diffusing  satisfaction  and  complacency  throughtheimaginatianr^ 
striking  the  mind  with  inward  joy — spreading  cheerfulness  and 
delight  through  all  its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  read  ily  admit 
that  this  full  and  flowing  style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundan- 
cy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author 
is  entering,  and  is  more  allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on 
some  other  occasions. 

*  There  is  not,perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  its<4f 
agreeable;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modi- 
fications of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  consider- 
ation, pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed.' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw 
our  attention.  We  may  observe  only,  t;hat  the  word  more,  towards 
the  beginning,  is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  in, 
is  wanting  before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  h^ve  stood  thus: 
Beauty  or  deformity  in  onepiece  of  matter^  more  than  in  another. 

*Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures, 
has  its  different  notions  of  beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  af- 
fected with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  re- 
markable, than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we 
often  see  the  male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or 
tincture  of  a  feather,  and  never  discovering  any  cliarms  but  in  the 
colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expressioa 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stamdSf  different 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the 
author  says,  colour  of  its  specie^  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccu- 
racy in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence, 
that  the  male  loas  determined  in  his  courtship. 

'There  is  a  second  kin.!  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a 
£ind  of  fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it* 
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Stilly  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his  enuncia- 
tion of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  fornier  paragraph,  he  appeared 
to  have  been  treating  of  bcautyin  general,  in  distinction  from  greatness 
urjiovelty ;  this  second  kind  ((f beauty  of  which  he  here  speaks,  comes 
upon  us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that 
formerly  he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different 
s|)ecies  of  sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.  *  This  second  kind 
of  beauty,  he  says,  toe  find  in  the  several  products  of  art  and  fiat  are. 
He  undoubtedly  means,  not  in  all,  but  in  several  of  the  products  of 
Oft  and  nature^  and  ought  so  to  have  Expressed  himself;  and  in  the 
i^\^tto{ products  J  to  have  used  also  the  more  proper  vf  ord  productions. 
When  he  adds,  that  this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  work  in  the  imaginft- 
Hon  with  that  warmth  andviolence  as  the  biauty  that  appears  in  our 
ffroper  species ;  the  language  would  certainly  have  been  more  pure 
and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it  dees  not  work  upon  theimaginU' 
Hon  toil h  such  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in 
our  own  species,  » 

*This  consists  either  in  the  gayety  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposi- 
tion of  bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together. 
Among  these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in 
colours/ 
To  the  language^  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 
*  We  na/where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  na- 
ture, than  'what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that 
show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism,  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed 
situation  of  the  relative  u;AtcA ;  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refei 
to  the  show  which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  com- 
mon among  authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to 
make  such  particles  as  this,  and  which,  refer  not  to  any  particular 
antecedent  word,  but  to  the  tenour  of  some  phi'ase,  or  perhaps  the 
scope  of  some  whole  sentence,  which  has  gone  before.  This  prac- 
tice saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling  their  words,  and  arranging  a 
|)eriod;  but,  though  it  may  leave  tlieir  moaning  intelligible,  yet  it 
renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous,  determined,  and  pre* 
cise,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error  I  have  pointed 
out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this:  ff^e  no  where 
meeturith  a  more  glorious  andpleasingshowin  nature,  than  what  is 
formed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  set  ting  of  the  sun,  by  the  dif- 
ferent stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  ofdiffereiU 
tituations.  Our  author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation,  by 
which  he  means,  clouds  that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  as 
this  is  neither  the  obvious  nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it 
was  necessary  to  change  the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  tlie  plu- 
ral number. 
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*  For  this  reasoiiy  w^  find  the  poets,  who  are  alvirays  addressing 
'Jiemselves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets 
Irom  colours  than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  thm  sonience  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  wliat 
was  made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  pre- 
cedes. For  though  he  begins  with  saying,yi>r  this  reason^  the  fore- 
going sentence,  wliich  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  siiriy 
gives  no  reason  for  the  general  proposition  be  now  lays  down.  The 
reason  to  which  he  refers,  was  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he 
observed,  that  the  eye  takes  more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any 
other  beauty;  and  it  was  with  that  sentence  that  the  present  one 
should  have  stood  immediately  connected. 

*  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or 
beautiful,  and  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  per-' 

^fections  in  the  same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  sa- 
tisfaction *by  the  assistance  of  another  sense.' 

Jlnolhersenset  here  means,  ghimmatically, anoM^^n^^/Aanya n- 
ry.  For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expres^ 
^ion,  atiother  sense,  can  at  ail  be  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some 
time,  made  mention  of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what 
ivas  undoubtedly  in  his  thoughts,  another  sense  t/uin  thflt  qfsi^^hl, 

^Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of 
water,  awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie 
before  him.  ^hus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes, 
they  heighten  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the 
colours  and  verdure  of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable;  for 
the  ideas  of  both  senses  rjecommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasaiitiir 
together  than  whcri  they  enter  the  mind  separately;  as  the  diflerent 
colours  of  a  picture,  when  they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another, 
and  receive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situa- 
tion.' 

Whetlier  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  dot,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far 
frotft  awakening  every  nurtnent  the  mind  of  tfkt  beholder,  that  no- 
thing is  more  likely  to  lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the 
imagination,  and  heighten  the  beauties  of  the  scene;  but  it  produces 
this  effect,  by  a  soothmg,  not  by  an  awakening  influence.  With  re- 
gard to  the  style,  nothing  appears  exceptionable.  The  flow,  both 
uf  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agreeable.  The  author  continues, 
to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of  thought,  which  had  run  throug:fa 
the  rust  of  the  paper;  and  leaves  us  agreeably-  employed  in  comp:ir- 
ing  toijetlier  ditfio^nt  degrees  of  beauty. 
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•  TiiouGH  in  yesterdity's  paper  we  considereJ  how  every  thing 
Ihal  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with 
p!easiH%,  we  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  foi*  us  to  assign  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  natuie 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  u« 
lo  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the 
other;  and  therefore,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in 
speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the  soul 
that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range,  under  their  prqper  hedds, 
whatis  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind,  without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises/ 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  ac- 
knowledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should 
never  contain  any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzl<^.  the 
reader.  When  an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject, 
infornfiing  us  of  what  he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  fuither 
tt)  do,  we  naturally  expect,  that  he  should  express  himself  in  tiie 
amplest  and  most  perspicuous  manner  |)ossible.  But  the  sentence 
now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct:  containing  three  separate 
propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show,  required  sepaniie 
sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's  chief  excellence, 
as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  is  great;  but 
in  methodising  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As,  besides 
the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structui*e  and  parts;  a  discussion  which  to  many 
readers  will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally 
pass  over;  but  which,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I 
hope  may  prove  of  some  benefit 

T/iough  in  ytslerday^apaper  wt  conmdfred.  The  im  port  oi though 
\Sfnolwiihstanding  thai.  When  it  appears  i{i  the  beginning  of  a 
Rcjitence,  jts  relative, generally,  is  .ye/;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn 
tis,  after  we  have  been  informed  of  so.ne  truth,  that  we  are  nut  lo 
infer  from  it  some  other  thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  ex- 
|)octe(I  to  follow:  as,  *  Though  virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness, 
jet  ii  does  not^permit  the  unlimited  gratification  of  our  desires.' 
Now  it  is  pUin,  that  there  was  no  such  opposition  between  the  sub- 
ject of  yestenlay's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is  now  going  to  say. 
between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  particle* 
thtmgh^  either  nec&ssary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.     fVie  con^i- 
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dered  how  everything  thai  ia  gf^at^tiew/n*  beautiful fi»  apt  toq^feU 
the  imagination  with  pleasure.  The  adverb  haw  sigo  ifies,  either  the 
means  by  which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But 
in  truth,  neither  one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  oui 
author.  He  had  illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the 
imagination  with  pleasure ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  quomodo  or  I  be 
hoWy  he  is  so  far  from  haying  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  oow 
going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained,  and  that  we  must  resi 
contented  with  the  l^owledge  of  the  fact  alone,  and  of  its  purpose 
or  final  cause.  JVe  must  own^  that  it  isimpossiple/or  us  to  aseign  the 
necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called  the  ef- 
ficient cause)  of  this  pleasure^  because  we  know  neither  the  nature 
of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  qfa  human  soul.  The  suhstanci  of  a 
human  soul  is  certainly  a  verv  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  shoula  have  varied  from  the  word  nature, 
which  would  have  been  applicable  equally  to  idea  and  to  soiJ. 

Which  might  help  itSj  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  confor- 
mity or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  which,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammaticai, 
as(  it  is  a  relative,  without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It 
refers,  by  the'construction,  to  the  nature  of  an  idea^or  thesubstanee 
of  a  human  soul;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  reference  vnich  the 
author  intended.  His  meaning  is,  thatoter  knowing  the  nature  of 
an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might  help  us  to  dis- 
cover the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other; 
and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which.  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is 
a  more  certain  sign  of  careless  composition,  than  to  make  such  rela- 
ti  ves  as  which,  not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose 
and  vague  relation  to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before. 
When  our  sentences  run  inUf  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  hi 
something  in  the  construction  of  them  that  requires  alteratA>ii. 
The  phrase  of  discovering  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
one  to  the  other  is'likewise  exceptionable;  for  disagrneablencss  nei- 
ther  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word,  conformity,  nor  ei- 
presses  what  the  author  meant  here,(asfar  as  any  meaning  can  be  gath- 
ered from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitableness  or  want  of  con- 
formity to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  truth,  ^tis  member  of 
the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether.  The 
conformity  or  disagreeableness  of^n  idea  to  the  substance  of  a  ku" 
mansoul,  is  a  plirase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intel- 
ligible conception  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  suffi- 
cient i^eason  for  his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of.those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own 
ideas  nor  of  the  soul;  and  this  farther  diecussion  about  the  confor* 
mity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance 
of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  nor  useful  illustration. 

^nd  therefore,  the  sentence  goes  on, for  want  of  such  a  light,  ail 
th(DUwecandoinspecuiationsofthiskind,is,toreflectonthoseqpera' 
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tion^ofthe  swiltkat  art  most  agrceableandiorangeutuleriAeirpro^ 
per  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing^  to  the  mind.  The  two  ex- 
pressions  in  the  beginning  of  this  inefnber,/A«fe/br6y  ^xA  for  want  of 
meh  a  light j  evidently  refer  to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  sy nony. 
mous.  One  or  other  of  them,  therefore,  had  better  have  been  omit- 
ted. Instead  ottorangeuTukrtheirproperheadSjihelsLngviiig^  would 
have  been  smoother,  K their  had  been  left  out  Without  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient  causes  from  whence  the 
pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expressiony^^rcm)  whence^  though 
seemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
asavicious  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  u^A^nce^alone,  has  all  the  power  of 
from  whence  J  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  reduplication. 
I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the 
sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  yror&s^  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
mind.  All  that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  con* 
veyed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive 
adjection,which  might  be  omitted  not  only  without  injury  to  the  mean- 
ing, but  to  the  great  relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  uzider  the 
multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  al- 
ter Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here, by  break- 
ing down  this  period  in  the  following  manner :  ^  In  yesterday's  paper 
we  have  shown  that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  aflect  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  lis  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on 
the  operation!^  of  the  soul  which' are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.' 
We  proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  following  sentences. 

<  Fmal  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there 
are  often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect;  and  these, 
though  they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  use- 
ful than  the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense 
of  hare  and  opwn^  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  ar^  so 
nearly  synonymous,  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.  It  would 
have  been  enough  to  have  said,  Final  causes  lie  more  open  to  ob- 
servation. One  can  scarcely  help  observing  here,  that  the  obvious- 
ness of  final  causes  does  not  proceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from 
a  variety  of  them  concurring  in  the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the 
case;  but  from  our  being  able  to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our 
own  experience,  the  congruity  of  a  final  cause  with  the  circumstances 
of  our  condition ;  whereas  the  constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence 
efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  fpr  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties.  But  as  this  remark  respectsthe  thought  more  than  the  style, 

H  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observo^that  whenhes8y6,ai(re^^  vartety  that 
2M 
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belong  to  i/ie  same  effect,  the  expression,  strictly  ccnsidered,  is  ool 
aitogethtr  proper.  The  accessory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the 
pri  ncipal ;  not  the  principal  to  the  accessory.  Now,  an  efTeCt  is  con- 
sidered as  the  accessory  or  consequence  of  its  cause;  and  therefore, 
though  we  might  well  say  a  variety  of  efiects  belong  to  the  sajo** 
cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong 
to  the  same  effect 

'One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delisht  in  any  thing  that  is  great 
may  be  this:  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the 
ftoul  of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  And 
proper  happiness.  Because,,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness 
»mist  arise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  givt 
our  souls  a  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  na* 
turally  delight  in  the  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimit^I/ 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because  therefore^  forrn.< 
rather  a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  seaten- 
ees ;  and,  in  thti  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have 
devised  a  happier  word  tijan  apprehension,  to  be  applied  to  what  is 
nniimUecL  But  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall 
make  no  farther  observation  on  these  sentences. 

'Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind. 
immediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a 
^o<i  deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  iinprove 
into  thehishe^t  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  con- 
template his  nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place, 
nor  to  be  comprehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being/ 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be,  when  coolly  philosophi- 
sing, yet,  whenever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  hi» 
mind,  as  here,  warmed  with  somfe  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently 
becomes  great,  and  discovers,  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master. 
Every  one  must  observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed. 
The  words  are  long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  an- 
other,  and  conduct  the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious 
close,  which  loaves  upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author 
intended  to  leave,  of  something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  mag- 
nificent 

*  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  U 
*new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  ; 
tor  every  new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewird.« 
the  pains  we  have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  srrv*'> 
as  a  motive  to  put  us  Ufion  fresh  discoveries.' 

The  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  wp 
cannot  but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which 
are  conshucted  In  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addision*s 
unreasonable  {M^rtjality  to  die  particle  that^  in  preference  to  which 
tinnexedasecref  pleasure  to  the  idea  ^fany  thing  that  is  nctc  or  vn- 
rommonj  that  he  might  encourage  us.  Here,  the  first  that  stands  for 
a  relative  pronoun,  and  the  next  thal^  at  the  distance  onl^  of  fo«ir 
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worcfo,  is  a  conjunction.  This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embar* 
lass  st3'Ie.  Much  better,  sure,  to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  t  hi  fig 
which  is  new  or  uncommon  thai  he  might  encourage.  The  expression 
tvith  which  the  sentence  concludes,  a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh 
discwoeriesj  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree,  improper.  He  should  have 
mAypnt  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveries;  or  rather,  serves  as  a 
motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries. 

*  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  ow^n  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tethpted  to  multiply  their  kind, 
and  fill  the  world  with  inhabitants;  for, 'tis  very  remaiVable,  that, 
wherever  nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result 
of  any  unnatural  mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its 
likeness,  and  of  founding  a  new  order  of  creatures;  so  that,  ujiless 
ail  animals  were  allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  genera- 
tion would  be  at  an  end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled.'. 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure:  for  this  is  among  the  woi-st  sentences  our  author  ever 
wrote;  and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Tal^en  as  a  whole,  it 
is  extremely  deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition, 
it  contains  a  sort  of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill 
put  together,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion, 
and,  unless  we  takel  the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will 
icave  nothing  on  the  mind  but  «»n  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains 
some  great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made 
♦•very  thing  which  U  beautiful  in  our  specieSy  (that  is,  in  the  hu- 
man ^\iec\es)  pleasant^  is  certainly  no  motive^or  all  creatures j  for 
heasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the'  author 
meant  to  say,  though  he  has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a 
manner,  undoubtedly  was,  *  In  all  the  dilTerent  orders  of  creatures, 
he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is  beautiful  in  their  own  species, 
pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.' 
The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is  still  worse.  Fhr  it  is  very 
remarkable^  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  in  t/ie  production  of  a 
uwti^ter,  4'^,  The  reason  which  he  here  gi ves,for  the  precedinga-sser- 
tion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particleybr,  is  far  from  being  obvious. 
'!'he  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and  would  have  re- 
quired an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  Btit  what  does 
lie  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  Iheproduction  of  a  monster?  One 
m'^ht  understand  him  to  mean,  ^disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 
we  mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  whi.^h  he 
intended.  Hadhesaid,cro.9/A^  the  production  of  a  monster  y{}\cseui^, 
would  have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  oj 
the  expression  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as^  before  the  preposi- 
tion /«,  after  this  manner ;  wherever  nature  iv  crosty  as  in  theproduc* 
t'ton  of  a  momter.  The  insertion  of  this  particle  a.?,  throws  so  much 
iight  GO  the  construction  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our 
author's  nuuiiMcript;  and  that  the  present  reading  is  a  typograplu- 
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m]  error,  which,  having  crept  into  the  first  edition  of  the  Spectelor* 

ran  through  all  the  subsequent  ones. 

'  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in 
all  other  objects,  pleasant*  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects 
appear  beautiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay 
and  delightful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power 
of  raising  an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination ;  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  behold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indiffereaee^  and  to 
survey  so  many  beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  eompia- 
cency.' 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowii^,  add 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  dlfluseness  which  may  be  attributed 
to  these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

^  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  aaw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can 
^we  assign  for  ttieir  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  whidi  are 
different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for 
such  are  light  and  colours,)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  orna- 
ments to  the  universe,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagina* 
tion?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  tb 
illustrate,  if  not  with  much  philosophical  accaracy,  yet,  with  great 
beauty  of  fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  A  hie 
want  of  accuracy,  appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  th« 
subject.  For  what  meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  U9  mamg 
ofthote  ideat  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exiaU  in  iks 
objects  f  No  one,  sare,  ever  imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the 
objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  can  exist  no  where  faal 
in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy  teaches,  and  what  our 
author  should  have  said,  is,  exciting  in  us  many  idea$  of  quaUtiei 
which  are  different  from  aiiy  thhig  that  exists  in  the  oljeebt.  The 
migraceful  parenthesis  which  follows,  for  snch  aro  light  and 
colours,  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with 
the  rest  of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner :  ^  exciting  in  us  many  ideas 
of  qualities, 'such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from 
any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects.' 

'  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  ap- 
paritions. We  discover  imaginary  glori^  in  the  heavens  and  in 
the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  Visionary  beauty  ponred  out  upon 
•the  whole  creation;  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature 
should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish?  In  short,  our 
souls  are  delightfully  lost  and  bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion, 
and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  pf  a  romance,  who  sees 
beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of  streams ;  bet,  upon 
the  finishing  of  some  secret  ?pell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  op,  and 
the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  Jieatlv  or  in  a  soli- 
tary  desert' 

After  havmg  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  kiaccuracies,  1 
return  with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  Car 
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we  hove  now  full  scope;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  av 
do  the  highest  honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warm- 
ed  with  the  idea  he  had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
beauty  of  nature,  is  finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it  The 
style  is  flowing  and  full,  without  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery, 
but  not  gaudy ;  elevated,  but  not  ostentatious. 

Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  one 
m  two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
thoses9ntences,f&Aa/a  rough  unsightly  sketch  o/nature  shouU  we 
be  erUertainedunth^  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at 
dfe  beginning,  rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member;  and  the 
word  entertained,  is  both  'improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly 
repeated  from  the  former  part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  Uiere  em- 
ployed according  to  its  more  common  use,  as  relating  to  agreeable 
objects.  fVe  are  every  whereentertainedwithple€Lsing  shews.  Here 
it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  have  changed  the  phrase,  and 
said,  with  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  o/nature  should  we  be  pre- 
sented. At  the  dose  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is  said,  the 
fantasticseene  breaks  vp,  the  expression  is  lively,  but  not  altogether 
justifiable.  An  assembly  breaks  up  ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappears* 
Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the 
passage  arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs, 
and  the  fine  illustration  which  it  gives  to  the  thought.  The  enchant- 
edherojthebeauti/ulcastlesythe/antasticsceney  the  secret  spell^the 
disconsolate  knight ,  are  terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and 
strongly  recall  all  those  romantic  ideas  with  which  he  intended  to 
amuse  our  imagination.  Few  authors  are  more  successful  in  their 
imagery  flian  Mr:  Addison;  and  few  passages  in  his  works,  or  in 
those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  picturesque  than  that 
on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

'  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state 
of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
receive  from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so 
pleasing  and  beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul 
will  not  be  deprived  of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by 
some  other  occasional  .cause,  as  they  are  at  present,  by  the  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  the  subtile  m'atter  on  the  organ  of  the  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  the  summit,  begin  to 
decline,  we  must  acknowledge  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a 
sensible  falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bro* 
ken  and  deficient  in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted* 
It  contains,  besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said, 
iomething  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the  soul,  to  the  pronoun  thiSn 
there  is  no  determined  antecedent;  it  refers  to  the  general  import 
of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I  have  several  times  remark- 
ed, always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure- 
ihe  state  qfthesoula/ter  its  first  separation,  appears  to  be  an  incom- 
plete phrase,  and  first,  seems  an  useless,  and  ev^n  an  improper 
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word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  ssid, state  qf  the  sauHmmedkUHjf  an 
its  separation  from  the  body.  The  ^iAyerhperhapSf  is  redundant,  after 
having  just  before  said,  it  is  possible, 

'  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  tbat 
great  modern  discovery,  which  is  at  present  universally  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy :  namoly,  thai 
light  and  colours,  as  apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  Ideas 
in  the  mind,  and  not  qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter. 
As  this  is  a  tnith  which  has  been  proved  incontestably  by  many  mo- 
dern philosophers,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  id 
that  science,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explainlM 
at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  ch&pter  of  the  second  book  ot 
Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding/ 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish, 
appears  to  write  rather  carelessly.  In  the  first  of  them,  a  manifest 
tautology  occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  what  is  universally  acknowledg- 
ed by  all  inquirers.  In  the  second,  when  he  calls  a  truth  wAich  hat 
been  incontestably  proved ;  first,  a  specukition,  and  aflerwards  a  no- 
tion, the  language  surely  is  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  oHcqfthi 
finest  speculations  in  thatsciencey  it  does  not,at  first,  appear  w^hat  sci- 
ence he  means.  One  would  imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  phi- 
hsfjj)hers  ;  for  natural  philosophy  (to  which,  doubtl^,  he  refers) 
stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to  be  the  proper  or  obvious  an- 
tecedent to  the  pronoun  tfiat.  The  circumstance  towards  the  close, 
if  the  English  reader  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large^  ht 
may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  theauthor  of  the  ElemenUof 
Criticism,  as  wrongly  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thus:  the  Efiglish  ren- 
der,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explaitiedal  large,  may  find  it,  Spc, 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  piiper,  we  may  observe 
that  though  not  a  v^ry  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  o4 
tlie  beauties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.^  It  contains 
some  of  the  best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be 
found  in  his  works.  But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and 
elegant  essay. 
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OF  TJHE  SPECTATOR. 

*If  we  consider  the  v/orks  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in 
comparison  of  the  former ;  for  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
as  beautiful  or  strange,  they  can  have  notliing  in  them  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensity  which  afford  so  great  an  entertainiaent  to'the 
mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  had  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than 
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U  necessary  for  opening  the  subject  This  sentence  leads  to  ^i  n»- 
peiition  of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertibn  and  die 
proof  of  that  assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  espe*^ 
cially  at  first  setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  tiept  separaUt. 
it  would  certainly  have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained 
ojily  the  assertion,  ending  with  the  wordybrmer ;  and  if  a  new  outf 
had  then  begun,  entering  on  the  proofs  of  nature^s  superiority  over 
^rt,  which  is  the  subject  continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraptf 
The  proper  division  of  the  period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first 
nriade  a  few  observations  which  occur  on  different  parts  of  it. 

I/we  consider  the  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable, 
if  our  author  had  begun  with  saying,  when  we  consider  the  works. 
Discourse  ought  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear 
proposition.  The  (/*,  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence 
into  a  supposition,  which  is  always  in  some  degree' entai)gling,*and 
proper  to  be  used  only  when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  ne* 
cessary.  As  this  observation  however  may,  |)erhaps,  be  consider- 
ed as  over-refined,  and  ^  the  sense  would  have  remained  the  same 
in  either  form  of  expression,  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  our  author 
with  any  error  on  this  account  We  cannot  absolve  him  from  inac- 
curacy in  what  immediately  follows — the  works  of  nature  and  art. 
It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  throughout  this  whole  paper,  to  conn  . 
pare  nature  and  art  together, and  to  oppose  them  in  several  views  to 
each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  ought  to 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  preposi- 
tion, and  saying, /A€urorA»o/'na/wrea;i//ci^«r/.  As  the  words  stand 
at  present,  they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of 
these  works,  not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected ;  as  united  in  form- 
ing one  whole.  When  1  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the 
human  nature,  I  would  interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  be^ 
tween  them ;  ^  Man  is  compounded  of  soul  and  body.'  But  the 
case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other  ;.tbea 
I  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say, '  I  am  to  treat  of  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 

Though  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  I  can- 
not help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.  It  does 
not  clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.  In  reading 
onwards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the/ormcr^ 
as  well  as  to  the  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — 
may  sonutinies  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  i  u 
what  sense  we  are  to  understand  a«,  in  this  passa^.  For,  according 
as  It  IS  accented  in  reading,  it  may  signify,  that /A^ajETp^arf^wtf/ZV 
beautiful  or  strange^  to  wit,  with  the  w^rks  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has 
•  lie  force  of  the  Latin  tarn :  or  it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they 
appear inthe  light cfbeaut\fulandstrange;  and  thenithas the  force 
of  the  Lalin  tanquam,  without  importing  any  comparison.  An  ex- 
pression so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty ;  and  it  is  doubly  so  here ; 
because,  if  the  author  intended  the  former  sense,  and  meant  (a.^ 
seems  most  [probable}  to  employ  as  for  a  mark  of  comparisons  it  was 
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Deeessaiy  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  objeeti:  wherw 
ouly  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned,  viz.  ttw 
wrorks  of  art:  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  as  was  hi  that  iSse 
superfluous  ami  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  ha/e  said  simply,op* 
pear  beanfi/iil  or  strange  The  epithet  strange  j  which  Mr.  Addisoa 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.  Strange  toorfo,ap> 
pears  not  by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  hem 
intends,  i^hich  is  newer  uncommon. 

Thesentence  concludes  with  much  l\armony  and  dignity ; /Aegean 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immensity  which  afford 
so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beftolder.  There  is 
here  a  fulness  and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject; 
though,  perhaps,  en/er/ammtfn/  is  not  quite  the*  proper  word  iiM' ex- 
pressing the  effect  which  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind. 
Reviewing  the  observations  that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it 
might,  1  think^with  advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  soiri& 
what  after  this  manner:  'When  we  consider  the  works  of  natun 
and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain  the  imagination,  we 
^hall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of  the  former. 
The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beautiful  or  uncom- 
mon than  those  of  nature ;  but  they  can  hav€\  nothing  of  that  vast- 
ness  and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder.' 

'  The  one,',  proceeds  our  author  in  the' next  seintence,'maybeiB 
polite  and  delicate  as  the  other;  but  can  never  show  herself  so  ao- 
'  gust  and  magnificent  ip  the  design.'  ^ 

The  one  and  the  other ^  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  moiit 
unquestionably  refer  to  the  works  of  nature  and  qfart.  For  of  these 
he  had  been  speaking  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to 
the  plural  word,  works^  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  ihty. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction ;  and 
passes  very  incongruously  to  the  personification  of  art— eern  fuxr 
show  herself  To  render  his  style  consistent,  art^  and  hot  the  tserh 
of  art f  should  have  been  made  the  nominative  in  this  sentence. 
Art  may  be  €is  polite  arid  delicate  as  nature^  but  can  nevershow  Ac^ 
self  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  persons  and  to  manners,  than 
to  things;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  being  highly- civilized. 
Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author  had  in  view. 
Though  the  general  turn  of  thi^  sentence  be  elegant,  yet,  in  ordrt 
to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  that  the  concluding  words,  ri 
the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or. 4oinethin|( 
should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  metn- 
ber  of  the  period,  thus :  <  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polisbai 
and  delicate  as  nature;  but  m  the  design,  can  never  show  herselt  ^o 
august  and  magnificent' 

'  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masteriy  in  the  rongb,  care- 
less strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  tenches  and  embellishments 
of  art.' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant:  and  carries,  in  all 
the  expressions,  that  euriona  fdieitas,  for  which  Mr.  Addieon  i«  ^ 
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often  remarkable.  Botdemdmetsterfy,  are  words  applied  with  the 
atmost  propriety.  The  strokes  ofnuturt^  are  finely  opposed  to  th^ 
tomekesqfart ;  and  the  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  touches  ;  the  former, 
painting  the  fireedom  and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminu- 
ti?e exactness  of  art;  while  both  are  introdnced  before  us  as  diflfer* 
ent  performers,  and  their  respective  merits  in  execution  very  just Jy 
contrasted  with  each  other. 

<  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  nar- 
row compass ;  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and 
requires  something  else  to  gratify  her:  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  na- 
ture, the  sight  wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is 
fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  imageF^  without  any  certain  stmt  or 
number.' 

This  sentence^ is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  for- 
mer. It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  «the  character  of  our  author^s 
style;  not  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unaffected; 
enUvened  too  with  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which 
gives  a  gayety  to  the  period.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this 
persoaification  of  the  imagination,  with  which  the  sentence  is  intro^ 
dueed,  had  been  continued  throughout,  and  not  changed  unneces« 
sarily,  and  even  impropefly,  into  sights  in  the  second  member,  which 
is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance.  It  might  have  stood  thus: 
the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires  some- 
thing^ else  to  gratify  her;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature^  she  wan- 
ders up  and  down  without  confinement.  The  epithet  stately,  which 
the  author  uses  in  the  beginni  ng  of  the  sentence,  is  appl  icable  with  more ' 
propriety  to  palaces  than  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence, 
without  any  certain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both 
superfluous  and  ungraceful.  It  mightperhaps  have  terminated  bet- 
ter in  this  manner :  she  is  fed  with  an  infinite  variety  of  images^ 
and  wanf/ers  up  and  down  without  confinement.  ^ 

*  For  this  reason,  we»always  find  the  poet  in  love  with  a  country 
life,  where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  peMection,  and  furnishes 
out  all  those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention. 
One  would  think  it  was  rather  the  cotin/ry,  than  9i  country  life,  on 
which  the  remark  here  made  should  rest.  A  country  fife  may  be 
productive  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues:  but  it  is 
to  the  country  itself,  that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of 
displayingthe  beauties  of  nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which 
delight  the  imagination. 

*  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more 
delightful  than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature 
still  more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this 
case,  our  pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle ;  from  the  agreea- 
Meness  of  the  objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other 
objects;  we  are  pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  thejr  beauties,  as 
«eith  surveying  tiieni,  and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  cither  as 
copies  or  as  originals.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  take'  delight  in  a  pros- 
pect which  *8  well  laid  out,  and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadowy. 
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woods  and  rivers;  in  those  accidental  landscapes  of  treeii  elouds, 
and  cities)  that  are  sometimes  found  in  the  veins  of  marble^  in  tiie 
curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos;  and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing 
that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regularity  as  may  seem  tlkp 
dfect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of  chance.' 

The  style  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragraph,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  som» places  to  criticism; 
but  lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  pett? 
remarks,  I  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest  j  the 
rather,  too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resem- 
bling "trt,  of  art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a 
copy,  seems  not  very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very 
material  to  our  author^purpo&e. 

~^  <  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  v^Iue,  according  as  they  more 
pr  less  resemble  those  of  ar^  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works 
receive  a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  na- 
tural ;  becau^  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pat- 
tern more  perfect'  • 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considera- 
ble ^naccuraoies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (be 
liad  better  havesaid  tixe  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  vaiueaccard- 
ing  as  they  morer  or  less  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  be  mean,  that 
these  productions  rise  in  value  both  accord  ing  as  they  more  resemble ^ 
and  as  they  less  resemble^  those  of  art?  His  meaning  undoubtedly 
isi  that  they  rise  in  value  only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  tbem : 
and,  therefore,  either  of  these  words,  or  /e^^,  must  be  struck  out,  or 
tlte  sentence  must  run  thus — productions  of  nature  rise  or  sink  invar 
luCf  according  as  they  more  or  less  resemble.  The  present  constnir- 
tion  of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been  owing  to  hasty  and  carelesi 
writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  a  rale  which  I  formerly  gave,  concerning  the  position 
of  ad  verbs.  The  aut  ho  r  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only 
pleasant^  but  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the 
adverb  only,  we  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other 

Eroperty  of  the  similitude,  that  it  is  not  only  pUasarUy  as  he  says, 
ui  more  than  pleasant;  it  is  useful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other, 
valuable.  Whereas,  he  is  going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  si- 
militude itself,  and  not  to  this  property  of  its  being/i/eosan/;  and, 
therefore^the  right  colocation,  beyond  doubt,  was,  ^ecau^e  Aere,  not 
only  tlic  similitude  is  pleasant  j  but  tfie  pattern  more  perfect :  thr 
contrast  lying,  not  helvftievi  pleasaivt  and  more  perfect  ^  but  between 
similitude  afid  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness  of  style 
depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

^  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  avails  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river, 
and  on  the  other,  to  a  park.  The  experiment  is  very  common  in 
optics.' 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  iutroduetion  to  it,  ho  in  obscure  aad  in- 
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distinct  One  who  had  DOt  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camen*  ob» 
scura,  could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant  And  even  af- 
ter we  understand  what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to 
understand  his  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  pr  of 
two  different  ones/  produced  by  the  j^rojection  of  the  two  camera 
obscuras  on  opposite  walls.  The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is  Greenwich  Park;  with  the  pros* 
t>9cts  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera  obscura,  which  is  placed . 
in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  ther  observatory ;  where  I  re- 
member to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole  scene  here  describ- 
ed^ corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account  of  it  in  this 
passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory.   - 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks, 
from  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and.  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language, the  sentence  might  run  thus:  ^The  prettiest  land- 
scape I  ever  saw,  was*one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common 
optical  instrument,  on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a 
navigable  river  and  a  park.'  • 

^  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
in  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at 
one  end,  and  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another, 
there  appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with 
die  wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about 
aptm  the  wall.' 

Dating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively 
painting.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sentences,  htrt  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one 
wide^  and  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  anoMer  is  ungrammatical,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the 
ship  entering  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the 
%vind,  and  the  herds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very 
elegant,  and  gives  a  beautiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be 
described. 

*  I  must  confess,  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight  may  be  one  occasion 
fif  its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
is,  its  near  resemblance  to  nature ;  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pic- 
ttires,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re^ 
presents.' 

in  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised 
or  blamed.  I  n  the  conclusion ,  instead  of  the  things  it  represents^  the 
regularity  of  correct  sty  le  requires  the  things  tohich  it  represents,  Ia 
tbe  Ijeginning,  as  one  oceasifni  and  the  chie/  reason  are  opposed  to 
one  another,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same 
word  :  one  reason  o/ its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination^  but  cer* 
tatniy  the  efUef  reason  is,  fyc, 

'  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature, 
something  more  grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  with  in  the  cu- 
limties  of  art    When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  meir 
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flure,  it  gives  us  a  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleastire,  ihto 
what  we  receive  from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productiooa  o( 
art.' 

It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two 
sentences  in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other  ycuriosUiea  of  ari 
-productions  of  art. 

<0n  this  account,  our  English  gardens  are  not  so  entertainiog  to 
the  fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  laige  ezteat 
of  ground  covered  with  anr  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  (prest^ 
which  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  mora 
charming  than^that  neatness  and  elegance  which  we  meet  with  io 
those  of  our  own  country.' 

The  expression,  r^esent  every  where  an  artificial  rudenesSjiBm 
inaccurate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addison's 
manuscript  must  have  heenpreeeni  every  where.  For  the  mixture  of 
garden  and  forest  does  noirepresentf  butactually  ejrAt6tV«orjDfesefi/i, 
artificial  rudeness.  ThBtmixtiirerq^resenteindeednaiurairudeneaSf 
that  is,  is  designed  to  imitate  It;  but  it  in  reality  is,  and  pmemUy 
ti-i'tificial  rudeness. 

*  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well » 
unprofitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from 
pa^urage  and  the  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  wdl 
peopled  and  cultivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  whycuy 
not  a  whole  estate  be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent 
plantations,  that  may  turn  as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of 
the  owner?  A  marsh  overgrown  with  willows,  oramountain  shaded 
with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beautiful,  but  more  beneficial,  than 
when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fields  of  corn  make  a  pleasant 
prospect;  and  if  tHe  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  be* 
tween  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  meadows  weie 
helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  the  seve- 
ral  rows  of  hedges  were  set  ofi*  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  soil'was 
capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  bis 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous, 
though  in-some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage, 
for  instance,  if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  careo/that  liebetwcen 
themy  one  member  is  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase. 
a  little  taken  care  of  is  vulgar  and  coUoquiaL  Muoh  better,  if  it 
had  run  thus :  i/a  little  care  were  bestowed  on  the  uxilks  that  He 
l)etween  thern. 

,  *  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inna- 
Vitants  of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans, 
which  are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line;  because,  they  say,  any 
)ne  may  place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They 
choose  rather  to  show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  there- 
fore, always  conceal  the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They  ^ 
have  a  word,  it  seems,  in  their  language,  by  which  they  express  the 
particular  beauty  of  a  plantation,  that  thus  strikes  the  imagination  at 
first  flight,  without  disco verins;  what  it  is*  has  so  agreeable  an  efieei.' 
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These  sentences  furnish  oceasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in 
the  last  oiihemy particular  is  improperly  used  instead  oi peculiar ; 
the  peculiar  beauty  ofaplanUUion  that  thus  strikes  the  imagino' 
twrij  was  the  phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  sluthor 
ineant^  namely,  the'beauty  which  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of 
another  kind. 

'Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring 
natofe,  lore  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise 
in  eones,  globes,  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissors 
on  every  plant  and  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant  They  make  an  agreea- 
ble diversity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before;  and  are 
mwked  with  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  r^nark  only, 
that  in  the  phrase,  instead  of  humouring  nature  j  love  to  deviate  from 
it — humouring  and  deviating,  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to 
each  other;  a  sort  of  personification  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first 
of  them,  which  is  not  supported  in  the  second.  Tohumouririg,  was 
to  have  been  opposed  thwarting;  or  itckmating  was  kept^ollowing, 
or  going  along  with  nature^  was  to  have  been  used. 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinton,  but  for  my 
own  part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  all  its  iuxuriancy  and 
diffusion  of  boughs  and  branches,  than  when  it  is  thus  cut  and  trim- 
med into  a  mathematical  figure ;  and  cannot  but  fancy  that  an  or* 
chard,  in  flower,  looks  infinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little 
labyrinths  of  the  most  finished  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious,  and  every  way  beautiful. 
Il  carries  all  the  characteristics  of  our  author's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  Iuxuriancy  and  diffusion  of 
boughs  and  branches,  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  become  luxuriant  in  describing  an  object  which  is  so, 
and  thereby  renders  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'Bat  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of 
plants  to  dispose  of,  it  is  very  natural  in  them  to  tear  up  all  the 
iieautiful  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may 
mort  turn  to  their  profit,  in  taking  (^ their  evergreens,  and  the  like 
moveable  plants,  with  which  their  shops  are  plentifully  stocked.' 

An  author  should  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  bis  pow- 
er, with  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  thif^ 
{Kiper  did  not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with  the  former 
beautiful  period.  The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties 
of  nature,  with  which  he  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  then  have 
l)eeo  more  agreeable.  But  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling 
'off;  and  we  return  with  pain  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the 
insignificant  contents  of  a  nursery-man's  shop. 
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LECTURE  XXIV 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A 
PASSAGE  OF  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS.    ' 

Mr  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  merely  to  ai)> 
preciate  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults 
and  the  beauties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  aulhor. . 
They  were  not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  ol  a 
critic:  but  intended  for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  o' 
studying  the  most  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in 
the  English  language.  To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of 
advantage;  as  the  proper  application  of  hiles  respecting  style,  Vf\\\ 
always  be  best  learned  by  means  of  the  illustration  which  exam- 
ples afford.  I  conceive  that  examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would  on  that  account,  act  only  be 
more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce  this  good  effect,  of  fami- 
liarizing those  who  study  composition  with  the  style  of  a  writer,  from 
whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great  benefit  With  the 
same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  onq  critical  exercise  more  of 
the  :»ame  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  diflerent  chaiacter, 
Dean  Swift;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly,  that  such  as 
stand  in  need  of  ao  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  therefore,  wil! 
naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the  propriety 
of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  attention,  ha>I 
bjst  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  th.em  a  tedious  part  of  the  work. 
.  I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct*  writers.  His  style  is.of  the  plain 
artd  bimple  kind;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity;  per- 
spicuous, manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  art 
not  to  look  for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it*  On  the  contrary. 
Dean  Swift  seems  to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  uf 
language,  rather  than  to  have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  iiy 
often  loose  and  negligent  In  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  lan- 
guage, he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Addison.  His  manner  of  writing 
carries  in  it  thacharacterof  one  who  rests  altogether  upon  his  sense, 
and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his  meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the.bejdn* 
ning  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  *  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving, 
and  ascertaining  the  English  Tongue/  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Kar! 

*  f  am  i^lad  to  find  thm,  in  my  Judgnenff  conrcrnlng  thh*  author's  i^omposidon. 
!  have  coincided  w^ith  the  opUTion  of  a  wery  able  critic.  *  This  ea<y  and  safe  co«»- 
vcyance  of  meaning,  it  wat  Swin*B  deure  to  uUain,  and  for  having  attained,  he 
certainly  dt  serves  praise,  tliough  perhaps,  not  tlie  highest  praise.  For  parpa*^^ 
merely  didactic,  when  something  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  bcfoti;,  it  h  m 
the  highest  degriH*  proper;  but  against  that  inattention  by  which  known  trmtF 
art*  siificred  lo  be  neglected,  it  makes  no  provision;  it  instructs,  but  does  oot  peraiiadr. 
l«4iu«oirs  Lives  ol  the  Pocim  ;  in  Swift. 
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of  Oxford y  then  Loi*d  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  tiie  nature  at 
the  subject,  to  choose  this  treatise;  but,  injustice  to  the  Dean,  J 
must  observe,  that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  ono 
of  his  most  correct  productions ;  but  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been 
moro  hastily  composed  than  some  other  of  them.  It  bcara  the  titlu 
and  form  of  a  letter ;  but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed 
for  the  public ;  and  therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed 
upon  the  indulgence  due  to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When 
a  man  addresses  himself  to  a  friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes 
himself  fully  understood  by  him ;  but  wheu  an  autlior  writes  for  tliu 
public,  whether  he  employ  the  form' of  an  epistle  or  lu  ,  we  are  al^ 
ways  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  express  himself  with  accucacy 
and  care.     Our  author  begins  thus : 

'  What  I  hact  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some 
time  ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by 
accident  or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection:  and  I  have 
been  confirmed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judi- 
cious persons  with  whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to 
limit  or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  for* 
inerly  sliowed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought 
to  be  always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together, 
but  rather  to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  diiferent 
{Xirts  of  the  sentence  as  can  admit  them  natuially.  .Here  are  two  cir- 
ctimstances  ofthiskind  placed  togiether,  which  had  better  have  been 
separated;  Sometime  ago  in  conversation — better  thus:  WhatlhaA 
IhelionouTySonuttim^eago^  o/mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  cojiver- 
saiion — teas  not  a  new  thought y  proceeds  our  author, ^/ar/ec?  by  acci- 
(lent  or  occasioji :  the  different  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at 
first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  pro- 
perly used :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  property  of  our  author's  styl^ 
tliat«t  is  seldom  encumbered  with  superfluous,  synonymous  words. 
Started  by  accident y  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random  ;  started  by  occa- 
fiouj  is  by  some  incident,  which \t  that  time  gave  birth  to  it  His 
meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  was  the  re^uU  of  long 
reflection^     He  proceeds : 

*  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  me- 
thod Xor  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language;  and 
they  think  it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  minis- 
try,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertak- 
i.ij5.' 

This  IS  an  excellent  sentence ;  clear,  and  elegant.  The  words  are 
ail  simple,  well  chosen,  and  exprtissive;  and  are  arranged  in  the  most 
proper  order.  It  is  a  harmonio4is  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not 
frequent  in  our  author.  The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  mem- 
bers, which  gradually  rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  without  ai^ 
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affected  or  un9uitable  pomp;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^  the 
countenance  and  encouragement  qfa  ministry,  and  the  care  of  pro* 
per  persona  chosen  for  such  an  undertc^ing.  We  may  remark,  in  tite 
beginning  ofthe  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the  preposition  toward^^ 
g  r  eater  use  towards  the  improvement  of  knowledge  andpoUieness^ 
importii^g  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain  end ; 
which  could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition 
for,  commonly  employed  in  place  of  towards^  by  authors  who  are 
less  attentive^  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 
^  One  fault  might,  perhaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former 
sentence,  considered  as  introductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  in- 
troduction is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be 
treated  of.  In  the  first  sentence,  our  author  has  told  us,  of  a  thought 
he  mentioned  to  his  Lordship  in  conversation,  which  had  beedPtfae 
result  of  long  reflection,  and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  ju- 
dicious persons.  But  what  that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  di- 
rectly.  We  gather  it  indeed  from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he 
informs  Us,  in  what  these  judicious  persons  agreed ;  namely,  that 
some  method  for  improving  the  language  was  both  useful  and  practi- 
oable.  But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  the  subject,  would  have 
been  very  fault^^  in  a  regular  treatise;  though  the  ease  of  the  epis- 
tolary form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addressing  his  patron, 
may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

'  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style 
from  what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for 
some  years  past ;  that  alt  such  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time  oj 
peace;  a  topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not 
have  us,  by  any  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious 
constitution,  because  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  only  there  is  one  inaccn- 
racy,  when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  anstoer  being  in  so  different 
a  style  from  what  had  fomierly  been  used.  His  answer  to  what^<lr  to 
whom  ?  For  from  any  thing  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
application  or  address  had  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by*  those  per- 
sons, whose  opinion  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sentence;  and  to 
whom  the  answer,  here  spoken  of,  naturally  refers.  There  is  a  little 
indistinctness^  as  I  before  i>bserved,  in  our  author's  manner  of  in^ 
troducing  his  subject  here.  We  may  observe  top  that  the  phrase, 
glad  to  find  j/our  answer  in  so  different  a  ^/y/e,  though  abundantly 
suited  jLo  the  language  of  conversation,  or  of  a  famil  iar  letter,  yet,  in  re- 
gular composition,  requires  an  additional  word — glad  tofindjfour 
anstoer  run  in  so  different  a  style. 

*  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  ofjyour  ministry,  my 
Lord,  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no 
reasonable  proposal)^,  for  tlie  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  oi 
your  country,  however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever 
neglected  by  you.' 

The  phrase,  a  geniu^s  above  all  such  regards,  both  seems  some- 
what harsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means, 
aamely,  the  confined  views  of  those  who  neglected  every  thing  that 
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belonged  to  the  arts  of  peace  iil  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  ei- 
pressioRy  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehen- 
sion in  this  sentence,  nor  in  all  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  para- 
graphs 

^l  eonfess,  the  merit  of  this  candour  and  condescension  is  rery 
much  lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer 
our  good  wishes;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our 
wants,  faster  than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes. 
And  t]ierefore,my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  tc 
offer  you  ways  and  means,  as  to  complain  of  a  grievance,  the  redres- 
sing of  which  is  to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the 
nation's  debts,  or  opening  a  trade  into*  the  South  sea ;  and,  though 
not  of  such  immediate  benefit  as  eitherof  these,  or  any  other  of  your 
glorious  actions,  yet,  perhaps,  in  future  age%not  less  to  your  hon- 
our/ 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  ve- 
ry high  and  strained ;  and  show  that,  with  all  his  surliness,  he  was 
as  capable,  on  sonoe  occasion^,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  by 
flattery,  as  other  writers.  However,  with  respect  to  the  style,  which 
is  the  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as 
far  as  appears  to  me,  is  faultless.     In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  this  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our 
author's  style  appears  to  great  advantage.    We  see  that  ease  and 
simplicity,  that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  partictlarly  cha*^ 
racterize  it     It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latinised  words  Dean 
Swift  employs.     No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  English  dn^ 
he  is«  or  borrows  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation. 
From  none  can  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  sig- 
nificancy  of  woi^ls.     It  is  remarkable,  in  the  sentences  we  ha  ire  now 
before  us,  how  plain  all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  hoiv  significant;  and,  in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  com- 
pliment into  which  he  rises,  how  little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of 
expression.    How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temper* 
ance  of  style;  or  would  think  a  compliment  of  this  nature  supported 
with  soSRcient  dignity,  unless  theyiiad  enibellished  it  with  some  ol 
those  high-sounding  words,  whose  chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  givs 
tneir  language  a  stiff*  and  forced  appearance? 

<  My  Lord,  I  do  here,  in  the  name  of  all  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons of  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship^  as  first  minister,  that 
our  language  is  extremely  imperfect;  that  its  daily  improvements  are 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions;  that  the  preten- 
ders to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  and  absur- 
dities; and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of 
j^rammap.' 

The  turn  of  this  sentence  is  extremely  elegant  H&  had  spoken 
before  of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on 
the  allusion,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of 
a  ]>ublic  representation  presented  to  the  minister  of  state.  One  im- 
perfection, however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our 
purpose,  serves  to  illustrate  a  i  ule  before  given,  concerning  the  poai- 
20 
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tion  of  adver  JS)  so  as  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  'he  middle  of  tlie 
sentence ;  thai  tliepreiendera  to  polish  andre^ne  it  y  have  chitjly  taivilr 
tipliedabtises  and  absurdities.  Now,  concerning  tlie  impoi  lof  this  ad- 
verb, cAie/Ty,  I  ask,  whethcrit  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish 
the  language,  have  been  the  chief  persona  who  have  multiplied 
lis  abuses,  in  distinction yr(?m  others j  or,  that  the  ckief  thing  vihhh 
tliese  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  Uie  abuses  of  our  langoa^ 
ill  opposition  to  their  dbtn;g*an^Mt^/o  refineit?  These  two  mean- 
ings are  really  difTerent ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word 
chiefly  has  in  the  sentence,  we  are  leilt.at  a  loss  in  wbioh  to  ui  derstand 
it  Th^  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to  the  latter  sense;  that 
the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  th«> 
abuses  of  our  language.  But  it  is  more  than  probable,  thait  the  for- 
mer sense  was  what'the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  o^ial 
satirical  edge ;  i  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language  were, 
in  fad,  its  chief  corrupters ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  wonis  ou^t 
to  have  run  thus :  that  Hie  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  i/,  }vivt 
been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  afid  absurdities;  whir  h 
would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upor* 
this  sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  object  with  which  it  sets  om; 
that  our  lai^guafe  is  extremely  imperfect;  and  as  there  follows  an  eno- 
nieration  concerning  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  had  been  bet- 
ter if  language  had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nomioatire  to 
every  verb,  withoutehangingthe  construction ;  by  makingjwre/enifert 
the  ruling  word,  as  is  done  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration, 
and  then,  in  the  third,  returning  again  to  the  former  word,  language. 
That  the  pretenders  to  polish — and  that^  \n  many  instances ^  it  of- 
fends— I  am  persuaded,  that  the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  hare 
been  more  neat  and  happy,  and  its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  it  had  been  arranged  thus:  'That  our  language  is  extremelj 
imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no  means  in  proportion 
to  its  daily  corruptions;  that,  in  many  instances,  it  oiTends  against 
every  part  of  grammar:  and  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine 
it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities/ 
This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  to  be  bestowed  on  such  a 
sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  might  have  been  conducted 
after  the  most  perfect  manner.     Our  author,  after  having  ssiid, 

^Lest  your  I/Drdship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  ^aii 
take  leave  to  be  more  particular ;'  proceeds  in  the  following  parv 
graph : 

*  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why 
our  language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France.' 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 
our  author^  For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are 
entering,  is  in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  ^orl 
sentence,  we  may  discern  an  inaccuracy — tohy  our  language  it  less 
refined  than  those  of  Italy ^  Spain^  or  France;  putting  the  pronoun 
those  in  the  plural,  when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  re- 
fers is  in  the  singular,  our  language.     Instances  of  this  kind  max 
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lomettmes  be  found  in  English  authors;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the 
ear,  and  are  certainly  contrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.     By  a 
very  Hale  attention,  this  inaccuracy  might  have  been  remedied; 
and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  run  much  better  in  this  way;" 
^whj  our  language  isless  refined  than  the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French/ 
^  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this 
inland ;  tow^ards  the  conque^  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were 
made  till  the  time  of  Claudius;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so 
vulgar  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 
To  say  that  the  Latin  tongfiCy  in  its  purity,  toas  never  in  this  inland j 
is  very  careless  style ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  woe  never  spoken  in  this 
island.    In  the  progress- of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason 
why  the  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  us,  because 
our  island  was  not  conquered 'by  the  Romans  till  alter  the  purity 
of  their  tongue  began 'to  decline.     But  ,this  reason  ought  to  have' 
been  brought  out  more  clearly.     This  might  efisily  have  b^n  done, 
and  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other 
much  better  pointed  out  by  means  of  a  small  variation^  tiius :  '  It 
U  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  in  its  .purity  was  never  spoken  in  this 
island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towards  the  conquest  of  it  were  made 
till  the  time  of  Claudius. '     He  adds,  neither  was  that  language  ever 
fo  vulgar  in  Britain,    f^ulgar  was  one  of  the  worst  words  he  cou  Id 
have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here :  namely,  that  tlie 
Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  so  general,  or  so  much  in  common  use, 
io  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.     Vulgar, 
when  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debased 
language,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo- 
site to  the  author's  sei^se  here;  for,  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that 
the  Latin  spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spokeA 
in  Gaul  and  Spain ;  be  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  tell- 
ing us,  that  we  never  were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its 
purity  began  .to  be  corrupted. 

'  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  he^,  were  at  length 
all  recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barba- 
rous invaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  La- 
tin tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of 
thi  short  continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

^  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shift  for  themsel  ves^  and  daily  ha- 
rassed by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the 
Faxons  for  their  defence ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest 
part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the 
most  remote  and  mountainous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in 
customs,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon.' 

I'bis  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  le/t  to 
shift  for  themselves^  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  ip  the  fami  • 
liar  style  to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next  as  the  sentence  ad- 
vances— forced  to  call  in  the  Saaymsftfr  their  defencc,who  conse* 
guen/ly  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  oton  power. 
What  ia  the  meanitig  of  consequently  here  ?  If  it  means '  afterwards,* 
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or,  'm  progress  of  time/  this^  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  m  which  con- 
gcquently  is  often  taken ;  and  therefore  the  expression  is  chargeable 
^ith  obscurity.     The  adverb,  consequently ^  in  its  most  comoioa  ac- 

*  captation,  denotes  one  thing  follovving  from  another,  as  aa  effect 
from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and  means  that  the  Britom 
being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary  consequence  ofthar 
having  called  in  these  Saxons  to  their  assistance,  this  consequeoce 
is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation.  For  though 
it  has  often  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by  their  own 
auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can 
be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done«  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reducediht 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power?  we  say,  reduct  to 
rule^  reduce  to  practice  ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  an- 
other to  sulgection.  But  when  dominion  ot power  is  used,  we  always, 
as  far  as  I  know,  say,  reduce  under  their  power.  Reduce  to  Iheirpowtr^ 
is  so  harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  SmiV^ 
authority  in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  exainpie. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chai^eable 
with  want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  penn- 
and  the  scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Brit3n$ 
are  mentioned,  who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts;  next, 
the  Saxons  appear,  who  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  islaod,  and 
drive  the  Britons  into  the  ifkountains;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the 
country  is  introduced,  and  a  description  given  of  the  change  made 
upon  it.  All  this  forms  a  group  of  various  qbjects,  presented  in  such 
quick  succession,  that  the  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them 
under  one  view.     Accordingly,  it  is  quoted  in  the  Blements  of  Cri- 

.  ticism,  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rendered  faulty  by  the  breach  of 
unity. 

*This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  word? 
remaining  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon;  which,  exceptisi; 
some  few  variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original 
words  with  our  present  English,  as  well  as  with  the  German  and 
other  northern  dialects.' 

This  sentence  is  faulty,  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  the 
last.  It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts;  and  besides  this,  i: 
is  also  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What 
he  had  there  said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons, 
and  changing  the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the 
country,  is  s  clear  and  good  reason  for  our  present  language  bein^ 
Saxon  rather  than  British.  This  is  the  inference  which  we  woui  1 
naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the  premises  just  before  iaivl 
down:  but  when  heteUsvLSythBtthis  is  the  reason  why  there  are  niort 
Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  tongue  than  in  the  old  Saxon. 
we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  inference  appears 
If  it  can  be  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction,  it  is  ga- 
thered only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons 
had  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  u^ 
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in  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxons  never  had  any. 
The  truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerning  the  influenoa 
of  the  Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  obscure. 
His  argument  required  to  have  been  more  full j  unfolded,  in  order* 
tomakeit  be  distinctly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In 
the  next  paragraph,  he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influ- 
ence of  the  French  tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomen 
more  clear,  though  not  remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

*  Elward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to 
be  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  of  the  French  tongue  with 
the  Saxon;  the  court  affecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and 
others  taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the 
Conqueror  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  with  him  vast 
numbers  of  that  nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving 
them  great  quantities  of  land,  directing  all  pleading^  to  be  i  n  that  Ian*  ^ 
^age,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.^ 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe. 
The  sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  language. 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received;  but  your  Lord- 
ship hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a 
greater  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  bad  large  terri-  ' 
tories  on  that  continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife;  made 
frequent  journeys  and  expeditions  thither;  and  was  always  attended 
with  a  number  of  his  countrymen,  retainers  at  court.' 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  Aur  author  states  an  opposition 
between  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship; 
and  in  compliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had 
convinced  him  of  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion. 
Thus  one  must  naturally  understand  his  words :  7%^,  at  leasty  is  th^ 
opinion  generally  received  ;  bttt  your  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced 
me, — Now  here  there  must  be  an  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on 
examining  what  went  before,  there  appears  no  sort  of  opposition 
bet\rixt  the  generally  received  opinion,  and  that  of  the  author's  pa- 
tron. The  general  opinion  was,  that  William  the  Conqueror  had 
proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  propagating* 
the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it  universal. 
Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone  on  to 
make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  Uian  it  had 
d(Aie  under  his  predecessor  William :  which  two  opinions  are  as  * 
entirely  consistent  with  each  other,  as  any  can  be;  and  therefore 
the  opposition  here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  ad** 
i^ersative  particle  but,  was  improper  and  groundless. 

^  For  some  centuries  after,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  be- 
t^veen  France  and  England  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and 
the  conquests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French 
than  at  present ;  many  words  having  been  afterwards  rejected,  and 
some  since  the  days  of  Spenser;  although  we  have  still  retsdned 
uota  few,  which  have  been  long  antiquated  in  France.' 
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This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the  same 
objection  that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  \he  want  of  uoity. 
'  It  consista  of  four  members,  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  by  a 
semicolon.  In  going  along,  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  ti) 
e^d  at  the  secona  of  these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third :  ^rhen^to  our 
surprise,  a  new  member  of  the  period  makes. its  appearance,  and  &- 
tigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts  together.  Such  a  structure 
of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless  writing.  In  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence,  a  con^/an/  intercourse  between  J^rxtnte  and 
Englandj  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there^  and  the  eonqneH^wt 
fnade,  the  construction  is  nbt  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place  o( inter- 
course by  the  dominions  wepossessed,  it  should  have  been — by  reason 
qfthe  dominions  we  possessed — or — occasioned  by  the  dominions  we 
possessed— ^xiA  in  place  oi—the  dominions  wepossessed  there,  and  the 
conquests  u>e  madCy  the  regular  style  is— the  dominions  which  wepos- 
sessed  there  and  the  conquests  tohich  we  made.  The  relative  pronouo 
which  J  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  oXthis  kiitd,  sometimes  omitted.  But, 
when  it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic ;  and  though  in  conver- 
sation, or  in  the  very  light  and  easy  kinds  of  writing,  such  elliptic  st}-le 
may  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  and  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to 
fill  up  the  constniction,  and  insert  the  relative  pronoun.  After  hav- 
ing said,  I fould produce  several  instances  offjothkinds,  if  it  were  of 
any  t/*e<>r  cn/er/ainmen/,  our  author  begins  the  next  paragraph  thns : 

*  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the  lai>- 
guage  of  a  country  may  be  aftered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a 
wide  field.' 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  oc- 
curs the  first  instance  of  a  metaphor  since  the  beginning  of  Uiis  trea- 
tise ;  entering  into  a  wide  fields  being  put  for  begmning  an  extensive 
subject.  Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift  I 
before  observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind; 
and  though  this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects, 
yet  his  plainness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  mv 
readers,  is  far  preferable  to  an  ostentatious  and  affected  parade  of 
ornament. 

'I  shall  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  £ng1isb, 
seem  to  have  undergone  the  same  fortune.  The  first  from  the  days 
of  Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  suffered  perpetual  change; 
and  by  what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on 
that  subject,  as  well  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as  un- 
intelligible in  his  time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  pe- 
riod are  now ;  and  the^e  two  have  changed  as  much  since  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  is  bat  little  less  than  700  years)  as  the  Latin 
appears  to  have  done  in  the  like  term.* 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.  This 
sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  re- 
quires a  *^ery  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
period  at  first  reading.  -  In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelesd* 
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ness  ol  expression.  He  says,  //  is  manijesi  that  the  LafiUf  800 
years  be/ore  Tully^wai as  unintelligible  in  his  time^  as  the  English 
and  Frenchofthe  same  period  are  now.  By  the  English  and  French 
of  I  he  sanie  period  must  naturally  be  understood,  the  English  and 
French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  before  Tally.  This  is 
the  only  ^Grammatical  meaning  his  words  will  bear;  and^yet  assured- 
ly what  he  means,  and  what  it  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to 
have  expressed  with  more  precision^  is,  the  English  and  Fretidi  that 
were  spoken  300  years  ago;  or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our 
age  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from  the  age 
of  Tally.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not  i*eview 
with  propel'  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such  inaccuracies  will 
be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

^  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the 
Roman  did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate 
tlian  it  is  worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of 
the  last ;  as  the  change  of  their^overnment  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined 
the  study  of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement 
for  popular  orators:  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
but  capacity  for  employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Germany,  and  other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a 
great  number  of  foreign  pretenders  to  Rome;  the  slavish  disposi- 
tion of  the  senate  and  people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  the  age  where  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of 
all  subjects;  the  great  corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of 
foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others 
tiiat  might  be  assigned;  not  to  mention  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccura- 
cies— the  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny:  Of  whose  gov- 
ernment? He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and 
therefore  we  guess  at  his  meaning;  but  his  style  is  ungrammatical ; 
for  he  had  not  mentioned  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  says  their  govemm,ent,  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sen- 
tence to  which  the  pronoun  their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. 
Giving  the  capacity  for  employments  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  is  a 
questionable  expression.  For  though  towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the 
people  whoinhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a  town  the  capacity  for  emptoy- 
*nents,  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  The  wit  andelo^quence  of  the  age 
wholly  turnedinto panegyric^  is  aphrase  which  does  not  well  express 
the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be  turned  into  pane- 
gyric; but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric,  ox,  employ vd  in 
panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — The  great 
con^uptiqn  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury  with 
fnreign  terms  to  express  it,  wilh  several  others  that  might  be  assig^ied 
— He  means,  with  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reasons,  had  in- 
deed been  mentioned  before ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  the  distance  of  thir- 
teen lines  backward,  the  repetition  of  itliere  became  indispensabk, 
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in  order  to  avoid  amhis^uity.  Ifot  to  mentiorifhe  adds,  the  invanom 
from  the  Ooths  and  f^andals,  which  are  too  obuious  to  insist  on. 
One  would  imagine  him  to  mean,  that  the  invasions  from  the  Goths 
and  Vandals,  are  historical /ads  too  well  known  and  obvious  to  ba 
insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a  different  thing,  though  he  has 
not  taken  the  proper  method  of  expressing  it,  through  his  ha$te, 
probably, to  finish  the  paragraph;  namely,  that  these  invasions  from 
the  Goths  and  V9.nd2L\By  laerecatiseso/t  he  corruption  (>f  the  Raman 
language  tco  obvious  to  be  insisted  on. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  farther.  I  have  been  obliged 
to  point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  consi- 
dered. But,  in  order  that  ray  observations  may  not  be  construed  as 
meant  to  depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  bek>w 
their  just  value,  there ,are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to 
make  before  concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to 
estimate  an  author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writ- 
ings, which  chances  to  bo  composed  iaa  careless  manner.  This  is 
the  case  with  respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hasty  production:  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by 
no  means  on  that  account  that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this 
exercise.  But  after  having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many 
other  of  his  writings,  the  Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  Deaa  Swiftand 
Mr.  Addison,  is,  that  there  maybe  writers  much  freer  from  such  inac- 
curacies, as  I  haVvihad  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit.  Refine- 
ment in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begdn  to  be  much  attended  to. 
In  several  modern* productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it 
difficult  to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  might,  pro- 
bably, be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the 
turn  of  the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical;  whilst  yet  the  style,  upon 
tfie  whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may 
be  called  the  general  cast,  or  complexion  of  the  style ;  which  a  per- 
son of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance, 
and  diffuse;  flimvSy  or  affected;  petulant  or  ostentatious^  though  the 
faults  cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they 
lie  in  some  erroneous  or  nesliscent  construction  of  a  sentence. 
Whereas  such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  ge- 
neral characters  of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasion- 
al negligences,  every  person  of  good  taste  mustdiscern  and  approve. 
We  see  their  faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  wri- 
ter of  sense  and  reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  aflpE^cta- 
tion,  attentive  to  thoughts  as  woll  as  to  words;  and,  in  the  main  cur- 
rent of  his  language, elegant  and  beautiful;  and,  therefore,  the  only 
proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  wntinss 
of  such  authors,  is  to  point  out  to  those  who  apply  tbemsel  ves  to  the 
study  of  composition,  some  of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe 
for  avoiding  such  errors;  and  to  render  them  sensible  of  the  neces- 
sity of  strict  attention  to  language  and  to  style.  Let  them  tmitatn 
the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great  authors ;  let  them  study  to  he 
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always  naiiinil,and,  as  far  as  they  can,  always  correct  in  their  expres* 
sioQs:  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some  times,  lively  and  strik- 
ing; but  carelully  avoid  being  at  any  time  ostentatious  and  af- 
fected. 


LECTURE  XXV, 


ELOQUENCE^  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING HISTORY 

OP  ELOQUENCE GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE 

DEMOSTHBI^ES. 

Having  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language 
and  style,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the 
subjects  upon  which  style  is  employed.  1  begin  with  what  is  proper- 
ly called  eloquence,  or  public  speaking.  In  treating  of  this,  I  am  to 
consider  the  different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking;  the 
manner  suited  to  each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of 
all  the  parts  of  a  discourse;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delive- 
ry of  it.  But  before  I  enter  upon  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  take  a  view  of  the  nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the 
state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  dififerent  ages  and  countries.  This 
will  lead  into  some  detail;  but  I  hope  an  useful  one;  as  in  every  art 
it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of 
that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and,  of  the  progress  which  it  has 
made  among  mankind. .  .    .  ' 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertain 
the  proper  notion,  becau.je  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which 
false  notions  have  been  more  prevalent  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often, 
and  is  still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to 
a  plain  man,  of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  wkh 
very  little^ttention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain 
trick  of  speech ;  the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly ;  or 
of  speaking,  so  as  to  please  and  tickle  tlie  ear.  ^Give  me  good 
sense,'  says,  he,  ^  and  keep  your  eloquence  for  boys.'  He  is  in  the 
right,  if  eloquence  were  what  he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be 
then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed,  below  the  study  of  any  wisej[>r 
good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  truth.  To  be 
truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose.  For  the  best  definition 
which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the  art  of  speaking  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak.  Whenever 
a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  being,  to  hav^ 
aome  end  in  ^w;  either, to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade,  or,* 
in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
ipeaks  or  writes,  iot  su^h  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  effec- 
tually to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sub- 
'  ject  be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence;  in  history  or  even  in  philoso- 
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phy,  as  well  as  in  orations  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of 
doquQnce,  comprehends  aU  the  different  kinds  of  it;  whether  calcu- 
lated to  instruct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  tlie  most  inipor* 
tant  subject  of  discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquenct; 
chiefly  appears  when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  per- 
suade to  action.  As  it  is  principally  with  reference  to  this  end,  that 
it  becomes  the  object  of  art,  eloquence  may^  under  this  view  of  it, 
be  defined,  the  art  of  persuasion.  • 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately 
follow,  which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art.  It  fof- 
^  lows  cleaiiy,  that  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites 
are,  solid  argument,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appear- 
ing in  the  speaker,  joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utterance, 
as  shall  draw  our  attention  to  frhat  he.  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all.  No  man' can  be  truly  eloquent  without  it;  for  fools 
can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense 
you  must  first  convince  him ;  which  is  only  to  be  done,  by  satis- 
fying his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  of  what  you  propose 
to  him.  *  • 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading, 
though  they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding, 
difierent  things,  which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distin- 
guish from  each  other.  Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only ; 
persuasion^  the  will  and  the  practice.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth;  it  is  the  business  of  the  orator 
to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  it,  by  engaging  my  afifections 
on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not  always  go  together. 
They  ought  ^  indeed,  to  go  together;  and  toould  do  so,  if  our  itacli- 
nation  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding.  But  as 
our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice,  or 
public  spirit,  are  laudable,  while  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuad- 
ed to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though 
the  understanding  be  satisfied :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the 
judgment  Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  in- 
clination or  heart;  and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  fir^^  bend  his 
strength  to  gain;  for  no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is 
not  founded  on  conviction.  But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator 
must  go  farther  than  merely  producing  conviction ;  he  must  consider 
man  as  a  ( reature  moved  by  many  different  springs,  and  must  act 
/  upon  them  all.  He  must  address  himself  to  the  passions ;  he  must 
I  paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart;  and,  hence,  besides  solid 
(  argument,  and  dear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and  interesting 
arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the  idea  of 
eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence, 
as  an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as 
to  good.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also 
be,  and  too  often  is  employed  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who 
would  think  of  forming  an  argument  from  this  against  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers  ?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art 
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which  ever  has  been  studied  among  ntankind,  may  be  abused^  and 
Day  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  bad  men ;  but  it  were  perfect* 
ly  childish  to  contend,  that,  upon  this  account,  they  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms  which  you  give 
vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail.  Eloquence 
is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  in  some  critical . 
situation ;  let  him  have^  some  great  interest  at^take,  and  you  will  • 
SCO  him  lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  lAeans  of  persuasion.  The 
art  of  oratory  proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track 
which  nature  has  first, pointed  out.  And  the  more  exactly  that 
this  track  is  pursued,  the  more  that  eloquence  is  properly  studied, 
the  more  shall  we  be  guarded  against  the  abuse  which  bad  men 
make  of  it,  and  enabled  the  better  to^istinguish  between  true  elo« 
quence  lind  the  tricks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The 
fiist,  and  lowest^  is  that  which  alms  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers. 
Such,  generally,  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugnhil  orations, 
addresses  to*  great  men,  and  other  harangues  of  this  sort  This  or- 
nomental  sort  of  composition  is  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It 
may  innocently  amuse  and  entertain  the  mind :  and  it  may  be  mix- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  with  very  useful  sentiments.  But  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  where  the  speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely 
to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is  great  danger  of  art  being  strained 
into  ostentation,  and  of  the  composition  being  tiresome  and  Ian* 
guid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  is,  when  the  speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  con. 
vince :  when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  him- 
self and  his  cause;  in  choosing. the  most  proper  arguments,  stating 
them  with  the  ereatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  ex- 
pressing and  delivering  them  with  propriety  and  beauty ;  and  there- 
by disposing  us  to  pass  that  judgment,  or  embrace  that  side  of  the 
•ause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  us.  *  Within  this  compass,  chiefly, 
is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  eloquence, 
wherein  a  greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which 
we  are  not  only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried 
along  with  the  speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  wilh 
his;  we  enter  into  all  his  emotions;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent, 
according  as  he  inspires  us,  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act, 
with  vigour  and  warmth.  Debate,  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of  eloquence;  and  the  pulpit 
also  admits  it.  ' 

I  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that 
the  high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  off- 
spring of  passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in 
which  it  is  agitated,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man 
may  convince,  and  even  persuade  others  to  act,  by  mere  reason  and 
argument    But  that  degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admira- 
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tton  of  mankind,  and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator^  is  never 
found  without  warmth  or  passion.  Passion,  when  in  such  a  defi;ree 
as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without  throwing  it  out  of  the  po^ 
session  of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  powenL 
It  renders  the  mind'  infinitely  more  enlightened,  more  penetrating 
more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  moments.  A  man, 
actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at 
other  times.  He  is.  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force ;  he  ut* 
ters  greater  sentiments,  coifcei  ves  higher  designs,  and  executes  them 
with  a  boldnessT  and  a  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he  could 
not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  eio> 
quent.  Then  hd  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  trans- 
mits to  others,  -by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  aenti- 
*ments  which  he  feels;  his  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive; 
and  nature  here  shows  herself  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  just  and  noted  rule :  '  Si  vis  me  flere, 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.'  «  . 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows 
from  passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  at* 
tended  to;  and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  prin* 
ciple  itself.  For  hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect  of  en 
thusiasm,  or  warmth  of  any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  affecting 
tlieir  audience.  Hence  all  laboured  declamation,  and  affected  or- 
naments of  style,  which  show  the  mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved, 
are  so  inconsistent  with  persuasive  eloquence.  Hence  all  studied 
prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  pronunciation,  detract  so  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  a  speaker.  Hence  a  discourse  that  is  read,  moves  us  less 
than  one  tliat  is  spoken,  as  having  less  the  appearance  of  coming 
warm  from  thiB  heart  Henc0,  to  call  a  man  cold,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent  Hence,  a  skeptical  man,  who  is 
always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunning  merce* 
nary  man,  who  is.  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of  pas- 
sion than  to  feel  it;  have  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speak* 
ing.  Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to 
be,  disinterested,  and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

Those  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  roe, 
toncemingeloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  pro* 
per  to  begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to 
Suggest  From  whati  havealready  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence 
is  a  high  talent  and  of  great  importance  in  society:  and  that  it  ra 
quires  ooth  natural  genius,  and  much  improvement  fror^  art.  View- 
ed as  the  art  of  persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state,  soundoess 
of  understanding,  and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture; and,  in  its  higher  degrees,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  seusi** 
bility  of  mind,  a  warm  and  lively  imagination, joined  with  correctness 
of  judgment,  and  an  extensive  command  of  the  power  of  language; 
to  which  must  also  be  added,  the  graces  of  pronunciation  and  deli 
very.  Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider  in  what  state  eloquence  oas 
fuhsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations 
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It  18  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to 
be  looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  theend 
of  his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  why  so  lit- 
tle sublimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illus- 
trates this  observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  re- 
marks, is  the  nurse  of  true  genius;  it  animates  the  spxiit,  and  invi^ 
rates  tiie  hopes  of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  and  a  desire 
of  excelling  in  every  art  All  other  qualifications,  he  say  ?,  yoU  m.'ty 
find  among  diosc  who  are  deprived  of  liberty ;  but  never  did  a  slave 
become  an  orator;  he  can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now, 
though  this  reasoning  be,  in  the  main,  true ;  it  must,  however,  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitations.  For,  under  arbitrary  governments, 
if  they  be  of  the  civilized  kind,  and  give  encouragement  to  the  arts, 
ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish  remarkably.  Witness  France 
at  this  day,  where,  ever  sinee  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  more 
of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  ascertain  sphere,  is 
to  be  found,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe ;  though 
freedom  be  enjAyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
The  French  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions^ 
are  not  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
commonly spirited,  are  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree 
of  the  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general,must  be  con- 
fessed to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind ;  calculated 
more  to  please  and  sooth^  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High,, 
manly,  and  forcible  eloquence,is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or 
chiefly,  in  the  regions  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  be- 
sides the  general  turn  of  softness  and  efieminacy  which  such  govern- 
ments may  be  justly  supposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art 
of  speaking  cannot  be  such  an  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and 
po^er,  as  it  is  in  democratical  states.  .  It  is  confined  within  a  nar- 
rower range  ;  it  can  be  employed  only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but 
is  excluded  from  those  great  scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spi* 
ritsof  men  have  the  freest  exertion ;  where  important  affairs  are  trans- 
acted, and  persuasion,  of  course,  is  more  seriously  studied.  Wher- 
ever man  can  acquire  most  power  over  man  by  means  of  reason  and 
discourse,  which  certainly  is  under  a  free  state  of  government,  there 
we  may  naturally  expect  that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  understood, 
and  carried  to  tlie  greatest  height  • 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  t<J  go 
far  back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
monuments  of  eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  those  ages,  there 
was,  indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind;  but  it  approached  near- 
er to  poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  I  formerly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages 
was  passionate  and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock 
of  words,  of  which  speech  then  consisted;  and  partly  to  the  tincture 
which  language  naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state 
of  men,  dgitated  by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events  which 
to  thera  are  strange  and  surprising.     In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthm- 
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^iasm,  the  parents  of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But  wKUe  the  in 
tercourse  of  men  was  as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  were 
the  chief  means  employed  in  deciding  controversies,  the  artsof  oi> 
tory  and  persuasion,  of  reasoning  and  debate,  could  be  but  littlt 
known.  The  iii*st  empires  that  arose,  the  Assyrian  and  Egyptian, 
were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were  accustomed  to  a  blind 
reverence;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded;  and  none  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an  object  of  im- 
portance, were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and 
these  gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and^  perhaps 
has  never  had  again  lince  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Gre- 
cian eloquence  has  ever  been  tlie  object  of  admiratton  to  tho^  who 
have  studied  the  powers  of  speech,  it  js  necessary  that  we  fix  our 
attention,  for  a  little,  on  this  period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.  These  were 
governed,  at  first,  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  on  whose  ei- 
pulsion  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number  of  demo- 
ci'atical  governments,  founded  nearly  on  the^same  plan,  animated  by 
the  same  high  spiritoffreedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one  an- 
other. We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian 
states  to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
luider  the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece;  a  period  which 
comprehends  about  ISO  years,  and  within  which  are  to  be  found 
most  of  their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their 
orators :  for  though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among 
them  after  that  period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  the  most  noted,  by  far,  for  eloquence, 
and,  indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  Th^  Atlienians 
were  an  ingenious,  quick,  sprightly  people;  practised  In  business, 
and  sharpened  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happen- 
ed in  their  government  The  genius  of  their  government  was  alto- 
gether democratical ;  their  legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  people.  They  had,  indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred;  but  in 
the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort; 
and  affairs-were  conducted  there,  entirely,  by  reasoning,  speaking, 
and  a  skilful  application  to  the  passions  and  interests  of  a  popular 
assembly.  There,  laws  were  made,  peace  and  war  decreed,  and 
thence  the  magistrates  were  chosen.  For  the  highest  honours  ot 
the  state  were  alike  open  to  all;  nor  was  the  meanest  tradesman 
excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In  such  a  state, 
eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the  surest 
means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power;  and  what  sort  of  eloquence? 
Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy;  but  that  which  was 
found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  interesting, 
and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking^was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  %  serious  contention 
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for  that  pubiic  leading  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  men 
of  ambition,  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

In  so  enlightened  and  acute  a  nation,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect 
to  find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was 
improved  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner 
have  passed  into  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues, 
and  corrupt  orators,  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people, 
by  a  showy  but  false  eloquence :  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their 
acuteness,  were  factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  no- 
velty. But  when  some  im|X)rtant  interest  drew  the'  ^  attention, 
when  any  great  danger  roused  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to 
a  serious  trial,  they  commonly  distinguished  very  justly  between 
genuine  and  spurious  eloquence ;  and  hence  Demostiienes  triumphed 
overall  his  opponents;  because  he  spoke  always  to  the  purpose, 
affected  no  insigtiificant  parade  of  words,  used  weighty  arguments, 
and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest  lay.  In  critical  con- 
junctures of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed  with  som<^ 
pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  procla- 
mation was  made  by  the  cribr,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  ddivef  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation 
and  sophistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  re- 
sented and  punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed 
to  business*  Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions^ 
when  they  rose  to  address  the  people,  as  ihey  knew  they  were  to  be 
held  answerable  for  the  issue  of  the  counsel  which  they  gave.  The 
most  liberal  endowmeihs  of  the  greatest  prinpes  never  could  found 
such  a  school  for  true  oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the 
Athenian  republic.  Eloquence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous, 
from  amidst  the  contentions  of  faction  and  freedom,  of  public  busi« 
ness,  and  of  active  life;  and  not  from  that  retirement  and  specula- 
tion, which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to  fancy  more  favourable  to  elo« 
quence  than  they  are  found  to  be. 

Pisistratus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted 
bis  plan  of  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  who 
distinguished  himself  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the 
arts  of  speech.  His  ability  in  these,  arts  he  employed  fur 
raising  himself  to  the  sovereign  power ;  which,  however,  when 
he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with  moderation.  Of  the  ora- 
tors who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles,  who  died 
about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  firat  who  carried 
eloquence  to  a  great  height;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it  does 
not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than  an 
orator;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  Forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway ;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more 
to  his  political  talents  than  to  his  eloquence,  which  was  of  that 
forcible  and  vehement  kind,  that  bore  eveiy  thing  before  it,  and 
triumphed  over  the  passions  and  affections  oi  the  p<9ople.     Hence 
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he  had  the  surname  of  Olympias  giren  him ;  and  it  was  taid,  that, 
like  Jupiter,  he  thundered  when  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be 
liable  to  censure,  yet  he  was  distinguished  for  several  virtues^  send  it 
was  the  confidence  which  the  people  reposed  in  his  integrity,  that 
gave  such  pdwer  to  his  eloquence.  He  appears  to  have  been  gene* 
reus,  magnanimous,  and  public  spirited ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  him- 
self; he  expended  indeed  greatsums  of  the  public  money,  butchieflj 
uii  public  works;  and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himseli 
piincipally  on  having  never  obliged,  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning 
on  his  account,  during  his  long  administration.  It  is  a  remarkable 
particular  recorded  of  Pericles  by  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first 
Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  writing,  a  discourse  designed 
for  tlie  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the^Peloponnesian  wv, 
arose  Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critia3»  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citi- 
zens of  Athens,  who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence. 
They  were  not  orators  by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by 
schools,  but  by  a  much  more  powerful  education,  that  of  business 
and  debate ;  where  man  sharpened  man,  and  civil  aflfairs  carried  on 
by  public  speaking  brought  every  power  of  the  mind  into  action.  The 
manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  prevailed,  we  learn  from  the 
orations  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also  flourished  in  the 
same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even  to  some  de- 
gree of  obscurity.  <6randes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicero,  Cerebri 
sententiis,  compressione  rerum  breves,  et,  ob  eam  ipsam  caosam, 
interdum  subobscuri.  '*  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  mo- 
dern times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory; 
and  which  tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audi- 
ences to  which  they^  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  the  days  of  Pericles, 
become  an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gare 
birth  to  a  set  of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoricians,  and 
sometimes  sophists,  who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war;  such  as  Protagoras,  Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who 
was  more  eminent  than  all  the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Leontium.  These 
sophists  joined  to  their  art  of  rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were 
generally  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skeptics.  Gorgias,  however, 
was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  only.  His  reputation  was 
prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  Leontium  of  Sicily, 
his  native  city;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it  lo 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  nnd 
lived  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  1C5  years.  Hermogenes  tde 
Ideis,  1.  ii.  cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  from  which 
we  see.  his  style  and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial: 
full  of  antithesis  and  pointed  expression ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Gr^ 

* '  They  were  magnificent  in  their  expressiong ;  they  abounded  in  thoagfat ;  they 
compressed  their  matterinto  few  words,  and  by  their  brevity,  were  sometimes  obwora 
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cJan  sabtiiity  had'already  carried  the  study  of  language.  These 
rhetoricians  did  not  content  themselves  with  delivering  general  in- 
structions concerning  eloquence  to  their  pupils,  and  endeavouring 
to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art  of  giving  tl)era  receipts 
for  making  all  sorts  of  orations ;  and  of  teaching  them  hoi^  to  speak 
foFy  and  against,  every  caus^  whatever.  Upon  this  plan,  they 
were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial  in- 
vention of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject.  In  the  hands  of 
such  men,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate 
fromxthe  masculine  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  tri- 
fling and  sophistical  art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cor- 
rupter^ of  true  eloquence.  To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed 
hi^mself.  By  a  profound,  but  simple  reasoning  peculiar  to  nimself,  , 
he  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and  endeavoured  to  recall  men's  aiten- 
tioa  from  that  abuse-of  reasoning  and  discourse  which  began  to  be  in 
vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and  useful  thought 

Id  th^  same  age,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher 
above  mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  ex- 
tant. He  was  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence, 
he  acquired  both  a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  aqy  of  his 
rivals  in  that  profession.  No  contemptible  orator  was  he.  His 
orations  are  full  of  morality  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing 
and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute  of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in 
public  affairs,  nor  pleaded  causes;  and  accordingly  his  orations  are 
calculated  only  for  the  shade :  *  Pompae,'  Cicero  allows,  '  magis 
quam  pugnae  aptior;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  accommodatus  potius 
quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*  The  style  of  Gorgias  of  Leontium 
was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally  of  two  mem- 
bers fialanced  against  each  other.  The  style  of  Isocrates,  on  the 
contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which  had  a 
studied  music  and  harmonious  cadence;  a  manner  which  he  has 
carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  aa  orator,  who 
employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  entitled 
the  Panegyric?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  bestow- 
ed on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences?  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also 
ujion  those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise, 
which  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of- ancient 
criticism  extant,  and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends 
the  splendour  of  Isocrafes's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments; 
but  severely  censures  his  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cp- 
flence  of 'all  his  sentences.  He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer; 
not  a  natural  persuasive  speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works, 
though  he  admits  his  failings,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very 
favourable  to  that  ^  plena  ac  numerosa  oratio/  that  swelling  aiid 
musical  style  which  Isocrates  introduced,  and  with  the  love  of  which, 
Cicero  himself  was  perhaps  somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  trea- 

*  *  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate ;  better  calculated  for  the  amuaement  of  aa 
audience,  than  for  judicial  cbntestt.* 
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• 
tises  (Orat.  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  itifonnd  us,  that  his' friend  Bnitus  and 
he  difiered  in  this  particular,  atid  that  Bfutus  found  fault  with  his 
partiality  to  Isocfates.  The  manner  of  Isocrates  generally  catches 
j^oung  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to  composition;  and  it 
IS  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.  It  giv^  them  an  idea  of  tirat 
regularity,  cadenee>and  rndgnifieenco  of  style,  which  fills  the  ear: 
but  when  they  eome  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they  will  find 
this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business,  m 
commanding  attention.  It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputaUon  of  Iso- 
ci^fttes,  promfjted  AriiStotle,  who  waa  nearly  his  contefmporary,  «r  Iit- 
ed  but  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  mstitutions  of  fhetoric,  which 
are  indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  tiififerent  from 
that  of  Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  timfe.  He  seems  to 
have  had  it  in  view  to  direct  tlie  attention  of  orators  mtwA  more 
towards  convincing  and  afTectiiig  their  hearers*,  than  towards  the 
musical  cadence  of  periods. 

Issens  and  Lysias,  some  of  whose  orations  arepreserved,  belongal- 
so  to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  eartier  than  Isocrates,  and 
is  the  model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancicntseall  the  ^Tenuis  vd 
Subtilis,'  He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  Is  every *T^-hefe 
nure  and  attic  in  the  highest  degree ;  simple  and  unaffected;  but 
wants  force,  and  is  sometimes  frigid  in  his  comptisitions**  Isrw 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  master  of  tfie  great  Demosthen©, 

> 

*  In  the  jadicioQs  coiii]parison,  which  Dic^vsins  of  HaKcnmassiis  iMkn  of  the 
merits  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishing  chanc- 
ier of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicitT:  **Tliiia 
y*{  J»  ^vn  Affic  t^ttf  T9  Xatjiir*  m  /' Treit{*T«c  ^XTtuJ**  "The  Style  of  Lysi"  h«?' 
giTaoefulitet^  for  its  nature :  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it.**  In  the  act  ef  «^ 
tation,  as  distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  sop«rior  w 
all  orators;  at  the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adsptH^ 
private  litigation  than  to  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  dente 
nor  animate.  The  maignificence  and  ^plendoor  of  Isocrates  ia  m^re  svitedtognti 
occasions.  He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias ;  and  in  dignity  of  sentinem,  ftr 
e.xcels  him.  With  regard  to  the  afTcctation  which  is  visible  in  Uocrates's  sai 
ner,  he  coi^cli:dj«  i^mt  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  exceflent  ob.<eni(ioi», 
which  shouM  nc^^r  Im  fon^tten  by  any  who  asp(r*  to  be  trae  craters.   **T>r 

ft4f «   ^r;»,  /Ssxtras  /I  i!  ve^'ft  fCfc  >*ii».'49triy  snrlnf  *rw  >i^ff.  v  t«  k^u  ««  mutn 
ffvuCsXai  ^1  in  w«^<  4r0X«w«  »«« t^nt  >t)«»7f  »«u  tlmTt  ^«t  «t{f  4''X"^  <f^;|[«rris»Ami» 

K  ti  xnktu  yntutfoe .  eur^of  ^^yu*  »Mt  v^K*tJur*rt,  TSTtXi*.*      Judic.  de  iS<l>*nitf .  p.  51^ 

*  fit!  8t<idi«d  oircumflection  of  perioda,  and  j«Tenile  »ffact«|i<m  of  (h«  floven  d( 
speech,  I  do  not  approve.  The  thought  is  freqnently  made  sabeervieat  to  tbi 
music  of  the  Benteoce ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  etwj 
dii^course  where  bosiness  and  aFtiirs  are  conoemed,  nature  ought  to  be  fotlstei 
and  nature  certainly  dictates  that  the  ex^ressieo  8h«oM  he  sm  objeoft  Babor£ast» 
to  the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  e&pressioa.  When  one  rises  to  give  pnbiic  eoassei 
concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is  stssdiag 
at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theat/icsl  gw^ 
and  Javeiule  flowers  are  out  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  serriee,  they  are  4t(n- 
mental  U  the  oause  we  es^vse.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  serions'kiad,  oraaMBtt 
which  at  another  time  would  have  l>eaut^,  then  lose  their  etfect,  and  provs  hostii* 
10  ifae  affeotioos  whioh  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearers.' 
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ID  ivhoro,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  eloquence  shone  forth  with 
higher  splendottr,  than  perhaps  in  any  that  ever  bore  the  nasfie  of  att 
orator,  and  whose  manner  and  character,  therefore^  must  deserve 
•ur  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  ^e  circumstances  of  Demofr 
thenes'slife;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  amUtien  which  he 
discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking;  the  unsuceesrfulness  of 
bis  first  attempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the 
disadvmntaf^  that  arose  from  his  person  and  address;  his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction;  his 
declaimtng  by  the  sea  shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the 
noise  of  a  twnultaous  assembly,  and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  tha* 
he  might  correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practising  at  home 
with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check 
in  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  subject;  all  those  circum* 
nances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  enoouraging  to 
5uch  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  shew  bow  far  art  and  application 
may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seemed  unwil- 
ling to  gnuU  us. 

Despising  the  affscted  and  florid  manner  which  the  liietoricians 
of  that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and 
manly  eloquence  of  Pericles;  and  strength  and  vehemence  A>rm  the 
principal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  an  orator  a  finer 
tield  than  Demosthenes  in  his  OlyntJiiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are 
his  capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  snbject, 
and  to  that  integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in 
(hem,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  their  merit  The  subject  is  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  Ms  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Maeedon, 
the  public  enemy  of  the  libeities  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endea- 
voured to  lay  them  asleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  this 
end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  method  to  animate  a  people, 
renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and  valour,  but  in  many  instances 
become  corrupt  and  degenerate.  He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their 
Penality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  public  cause;  while 
at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an  orator^  be  recalls  the  glory 
of  tlieir  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows  them  that  they  are  still  a 
flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ty of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  ihe  inclination  to  exert  them- 
selves, in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.  With  his  contemporary 
orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  pcfrsoaded  the  pe^- 

ec  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
e  betrayers  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous 
Conduct,  but  tie  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters  into 
trticulars ;  and  points  out,  with  gr^&t  exactness,  the  measures  of 
cecutioo.  This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  strongly 
liflMted,  and  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit  Tbey 
in  a  cofitinued  train  of  inductions,  eonsequences,  and  de>* 
lonstrotions,  founded  rni  sound  reason.  The  figures  which  he  uses* 
pt  never  soujf^t  after ;  but  always  rise  from- Um  asbf^rt     He  ^m- 
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ploys  them  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  oroament  are  not 
the  distinctions  of  this  orator's  composition.  It  is  an  energy  o( 
thought  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  acts  him 
ahove  all  others.  He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than 
to  words.  We  forget^  the  orator,  and  think  of  the  busineaaL  He 
warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action.  He  has  no  parade  and  os- 
tentation ;  no  methods  of  insinuation ;  no  laboured  introdociions; 
but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audi- 
ence by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truths,  enters  directly  on 
business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
iBschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  '  pro  Corona.'  Machines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations. 
^schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much 
less  impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law 
that  was  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile ;  but  his  invective  against 
Demosthenes  is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes 
is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist 
with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the  strongest  colours;  and 
the  particular  merit,  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions  in  it 
are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs  through  it  a  strain  of  magnani- 
mity and  high  honour;  the  orator  speaks  with  that  strength  aiid  con- 
scious dignity  which  great  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one  another ;  and,  in  genenl, 
rhat  unrestrained  license  which  ancient  manners  permitted,  and  which 
was  carried  by  public  speakers  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  aiid 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  sained  bj 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  want  of  dignity ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advanlfge,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  greater  decency  .jf  modern  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  some- 
times, it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abrupt  His  words  are 
very  expressive;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly:  and  though  far 
from  being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studi- 
ed, but  concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 
critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser 
graces,  one  would  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  thatsoUinre 
which  lies  in  sentiment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded 
to  have  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  ardent ;  which^  from  tlie 
manner  of  his  composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  Tiie 
character  which  one  forms  of  him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave, 
serious,  passionate ;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone ;  never  lets 
himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault 
can  be  found  with  his^  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  thi^t  hesometLme^ 
borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be  thought  to  want  aniQCth- 
'ness  and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  attributes  to  hi? 
innitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thueydi&es,  who  was  his  great 
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model  fat  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  sud  to  have  written  eight 
taroea  over  with  his  own  hand*  But  these  defects  are  far  more  than 
compensated^  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  elo- 
quence, which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this 
day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty ;  eloquence 
of  course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  in- 
troduced by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who 
lived  ui  the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  charac- 
ter, but  he  is  represented  to  us  as  a  fldwery,  rather  than  a  persuasive 
speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *  Delectabat 
Athenienses,'  says  Cicero,  *  magis  auam  inflammabat'  *  He  amused 
the  Athenians,  rather  than  warmed  them.'  And  after  bis  time,  we 
hear  of  no  more  Grecian  oratorsof  any  note. 

CtUESTIOBTS. 


Having  finished  that  part  of  the 
course  which  relates  to  langua^  and 
style,  what  are  we  now  to  do?  With 
what  do  we  begin?  In  treating  of  tlJs, 
what  is  to  be  coDddered  ?  Before  enter- 
ing upon  any  of  these  heads,  what 
may  TO  proper  ?  Why  does  our  author 
hope  that  tl^  detail  will  be  an  useful 
one?  Why  is  it  the  more  necessary  to 
ascertain  the  proper  notion  of  ek>- 
qaeoee?  Hence,  what  has  been  the 
ounaequence  ?  Why  does  a  plain  man 
hear  you  speak  of  eloquence  with  very 
tittle  attention;  and  what  savs  he? 
Under  what  circumstances  would  he  be 
in  the  right?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that,  to  be  truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to 
the  purpose?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Who,  thereR>re,  is  the  most  ekKment 
man;  and  what  remark  follows  ?  What 
does  the  definiUui  of  eloquence,  com- 
pr^end?  When  does  the  power  of 
eloquezace  chiefly  appear;  and  why? 
This  bein^  once  established,  what  con- 
sequence follows?  How  does  it  appear: 
that  @!Ood  sense  is  the  foundation  or  all  f 
In  o^er  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense, 
what  must  you  first  do ;  and  how,  only, 
» thk  to  be  4one?  To  what  observatk)n 
does  this  lead?  What  are  the  respec- 
tive effects  oi  convictkm  and  persua- 
sioa?  How  is  this  illustrated?  Under 
what  dicumstances  8houl4  conviction 
end  persuasion  go  together  ?  But,  from 
the  constitDtion  of  our  nature,  what  re- 
sults; and  what  follows?  Of  convic- 
tion, however,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  must  ap  orator  first  bend  •  his 
strength  to  gain  it?  But,  in  order  to 
persuade,  what  is  necessary;  and 
benre,  what  follows  ?  What  objection 
may  hencebe  formed  against  eloq  -.ehce? 


As  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  may,  what 
conclusion  is  drawn?  But  why  should 
no  man  think  of  forming  an  argument 
from  this,  against  the  cmtivation  of  our 
reasoning  powers?  Give  truth  and  vir- 
tue the  same  arms  that  you  give  vice 
and  falsehood,  'and  what  will  be  the 
consequence  ?  Of  what  is  eloquence  no^ 
the. invention?  Hby  does  it  appear, 
that  nature  teaches  every  man  to  be 
eloquent?  What,  only,  does  the  art  of 
oratory  propose;  and  what  follows? 
How  many  degrees  of  doquence  may 
we  distinguish;  and  what  is  the  first? 
What  examples  of  it  are  given?  Why 
is  not  this  ornameAital  sort  of  composi- 
tion to  be  rejected?  But  of  it,  what 
must  be  confessed?  What  is  a  second, 
and  higher  degree  of  ebqu^ice? 
Witbin  this  compass,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed what  species  or  eloouence?  But 
what  is  the  third,  and  still  higher  de- 
gree of  eloquence?  What  opens  the 
most  illustrious  field  to  this  species  of 
eloquence;  and  what,  also,  admits  it? 
What  does  our  author  here  observe ; 
and  by  it,  what  is  meant  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated  ?  When  is  passion  univerKil- 
ly  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  pow- 
ers ;  and  what  is  its  influence  on  the 
mind  ?  Why  does  a  man,  actuated  by 
a  strong  passion,  become  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times?  With  re- 
spect to  what,  is  the  power  of  persua- 
sion felt;  and  when  is  almost  every 
man  eloquent?  Of  him,  what  is  then 
observed ;  ^nd  what  Boes  he  then  do? 
Of  what,  is  this  the  foundation  ?  This 
principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all 
high  eloquence  flows  from  [passion,  what 
consequences  foUo^?  Of  these  idea^ 
what  is  observed?  From  what  has  aL 
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'ready  been  mdf  wi»^  eindent ;  and 
i^hat  doei  it  require?  Viewing  it  9m  the 
art  of  persuaaiooy  in  its  lowest  state 
what  does  it  require ;  and  what  does  it 
fkko  require,  in  its  highest  decrees? 
To  what  do  we  next  proceed?  What 
ehaervation  is  made  by  sereral  ezitics? 
Of  I^onmnus,  what  is  here  observed; 
and  of  ubertyi  what  does  he  remark  ? 
What  does  he  say  of  all  other  qualifica- 
tions? How  must  this  leasening  be  un- 
derstood; and  why  ?  What  ilhutration 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  Of  FreBch 
sermons  and  orations^  what  is  observed? 
Of  what  kind,  however,  is  their  elo- 
quence? Where,  only,  is  hi^h,  manly, 
and  forcible  eloquence,  to  belooked  for? 
How  18  this  remark  fllustrated  ?  Where, 
only,  can  it  be  enmloyed ;  and  from  what 
is  it  excluded?  Where  may  we  expeet 
that  true  eloquence  will  be  best  under- 
stood? Henee,  in  treeing  the  rise  of 
oratory,  what  need  we  not  do  ?  In  those 
ages,  what  existed  ?  Of  the  first  ages, 
what  is  there  reason  to  believe ;  and  to 
what  was  this  owing?  What,  in  ti^s 
.state,  had  an  ample  field  ?  l^t,  what 
follows  ?  Why  w^^e  more  of  those  re- 
finements of  society,  which  make  pub- 
lic speaking  an  object  of  importance, 
introduced  m  the  first  empires?  When 
do  we  find  the  first  remarkable  appear- 
ance of  ekiquence  as  the  art  of  persua- 
sion ?  Of  these,  what  is  observed ;  and, 
therefore,  what  follows? 

How  was  Greeoe  divided ;  and  how 
were  these  geivemed?  Dtuing  what 
time  ma^  we  compule  the  flourishing 
period  of  those  states  to  have  lasted  y 
Of  this  period,  what  is  observed?  Of 
these  repubhcis,  which  was  by  far  the 
most  n(^  for  eloquence,  and  §6t  arts 
of  every  kind?  Of  the  Athenians, 
what  is  observed?  What  was  the 
genius  of  their  government;  and  of 
what  did  their  legislature  consiet  ?  Of 
the  latter,  what  is  observed ;  and  there, 
how  were  aflatrs  conducted?  What 
was  there  done ;  and  why  ?  In  such  a 
state,  what  wooftd  be  much  studied,  as 
the  surest  means  of  rising  lo  influence 
«iid  power ;  of  what  kind  was  it;  and 
why  ?  In  80  enlightened  and  acute  a 
natio^i,  what  may  we  expect  to  find  ? 
And,  accordingly,  what  was  the  re- 
sult ?  What,  notwithstanding,  was 
sometimes  efiected  by  ambitious  dema- 
giKCues,  and  corrupt  orators ;  and  why? 
When  did  they  distincfuirfi  between 
fienuine  and  spurious  efoquence  ?  And 
bence^  of  Demosthenes,  what  is  ob- 


served; and  why?  Whan  waM  a^ 
phistical  reasoning  have  been  iseeated 
and  punished  by  uiem?  Why  did  theii 
greatest  orators,  <m   eudi   oeeasKwis, 
tremble ;  and  what  remark  feiknni?  la 
what  manner  was  their  eioqiMBee  |inv 
dueed?  Of  Pisis^tU0rWiuiliaabsBrve«i; 
and  ibr  what  purpose  did  ha  eooipb}- 
his  ability  in  these  arts  ?  Of  the  em- 
tors  who  flourished  between  bis  tux 
and  the  Pdeponnesian  war,  what  a 
observed?  wiat  is  said  e£  Feheksl 
How  ]0Bg  did  haflOYemi  Aiheas  by  fas 
eloquence ;  and  of  it,  wbal  la  remark- 
ed? Hence,  what  surname  was  gireo 
him;  and  why?  What  was  it,  thai 
gave  such  power  to  Ids  ^oqooiee? 
What  is  further  observed   of  him? 
What  remarksdile  partieular  is  reoonl- 
edof  hknbySuidas?  Postetior  to  Pe^ 
rieles^  who  arose ;  and  what  is  said  d* 
them  ?  What  says  Cieaie  cf  the  aiao- 
ner  of  oratory  that  then  piwailed? 
This  manner  is  v^y  diffisfeat  fiuo 
what?  To  what  dkl  the  power  of  ek- 
quenee  give  birth,  afler  the  days  oi'  * 
Cieero  ?  Of  these  sophists,  what  is  ob- 
served? ¥^hat  is  remarked  of  Gof^^? 
Whence  do  we  ieam  his  style  anj 
manner:  and  what  is  said  ol'  it?  Wjth 
what  did  these  rhetoricians  not  oonteiii 
themselves ;  but  what  did  they  pose^^? 
Upon  this  plan,  they  were  themvt  that 
treated  of  what?  In  the  hands  of  such 
men,  what  may  we  eaaly  believe?  To 
them  who  opposed  himself?  Hew  diJ 
he  explode  tneir  sophktnr;  and  whsf 
did  he  endeavour  to  emet?   In  the 
same  age,  who  fk)urished ;  what  wsa 
he ;  and  what  dki  he  acquire  ?  Wiih 
what  are  his  oratbns  filled?  In  what 
did  he  never  engage ;  and  what  licn- 
kms?  What  does  Cicero  aOow?  Of  the 
style  of  Oorgias  of  Leontiura,  whst 
is  observed;  and  akd  of  the  style  of 
Isoerates  ?  How  much  time  did  he  em- 
ploy in  C(Hnposing  his  panee^ric;  anJ 
of  this,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  has 
Dionyshis  given  us  upon  the  orutif>&s 
of  Isoerates  ?  What  does  he  eommcRd ; 
hut  what  does  he  cemuie?  What  doei 
he  hold  him  to  be  ?  In  Cieero^a  critkaj 
works,  what  ki  observed  of  him  ?  lo 
o|ie  oi^  his  treatises,  what  d€ies  he  tell 
us?  Why  does  the  manner  of  Isocnucs 
generally  catch  young  peoflktl  Bm 
when  they  come  to  wnte  or  speak  for 
the  world,  what  will  they  find?  To 
what  did  tlie  reputation  of  Isociaiei 
prompt  Aristotle  ?  What  does  he  Pfc^m 
to  have  had  m  view  ?  What  other  tmi 
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bekntg  also  to  thk  period  1  Of 
Lysian^  vAaX  m  observed ;  and  what  w 
said  of  teus?  What  circumstancea, 
in  Lfae  case  of  Demosthenes,  are  very 
eneoiinunng  to  tKse  who  study  elo- 
ipaeoee;  mcS  why?  Despisinff  the  dS- 
fiectud  and  flond  manner  of  that  age, 
a>  vhat  did  hfw  return?  Of  the  field 
that  his  capital  orations  opened  to  him 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  the  subject 
nf  them?  In  what  manner  does. he 
praoeeute  this  end?  How  does  be  treat 
bw  eantempoiary  orators^  who  were  in 
Pliiliffb  interest?  What  does  he  do  be- 
sides promjiting  to  rigorous  conduct  ? 
What  isthe  strain  of  these  orations?  In 
what  manner  do  they  proceed  ?  Of  his 
furufes,  what  is  obsaired  ?  What  is  it 
that  fonas  his  character?  How  is  this 
iJlostraled?  In  (Atitrast  with  whom 
does  Demosthenes  appear  to  great  ad- 
vantage ;  and  of  the  latter,  what  is  ob- 
eerved  ?  Describe,  particularly,  the 
manner  of  the  two  oratora,  in  contrast 
wkh  each  other?  How  is  the  style  of 
Demosthenes  described  ?  Of  his  action, 


land  vronuneiatloQ  what  is  6bserved  1 
From  reading  his  works,  whar  charac- 
ter would  one  naturaHy  form  of  hini, 
and  why?  On  what  does  he  sometimes 
border  ?  To  what  is  this  wantof  smooth- 
ness and  grace  to  beattributCNd  ?  But,  by 
what  are  these  defects  more  than  con^ 
pensated  ?  What  was  the  consemieiice 
of  the  loss  of  liberty,  iji  Greece  ?  Of  De- 
metrius Phalerius  what  is  observed  ? 
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ANALYSIS. 
Eloquence. 

1.  Introductory  remarks. 

2.  Tbe  definition  of  eioquence. 

A.  Conviction  and  persuasion  contri 

ed. 

B.  Objection*  to  it  coondered 

Pegreea  of  Ehqttencc 

1.  To  please  only. 

2.  To  please,  to  inform^  to  instruct,  dkc 

3.  To  interest,  to  agitate,  &c. 
▲.  The  ofispring  of  passion. 

4.  Rloqoence  to  he  found  in  tbe  regrions 

of  freedom  only. 

5.  Its  orig-in. 
A.  Athens. 

a.  PisiBiratu8,ForicleB,'Is'Kiates,  dbq. 

b.  Demosthenes. 
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LECTURE  XXTI. 

HISTORY   OP   ELOQUENCE    CONTINUED.— ROMAN 
.  ELOQUENCE.— CICERO.— MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among 
the  Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Ro- 
mans, where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence,  in  its 
mofrt  splendid  and  illustrious  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  mar- 
tial nation,  altogether  rude,  and  unskilled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts 
were  of  a  late  introduction  among  tMbm  ;  they  were  not  known  till 
after  the  conquest  of  Greece ;  and  the  Romans  always  acknowledge 
the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in  every  part  of  learning. 

Grecia  capta  fienim  victprum  cepit,  et  aries 

Intnlit  agresti  Latio.*  Uor.  Bpiat.  ad  An^ 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning,  troni 
the  Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  oe  for  inferior  to  them  in 
genius  for*all  these  accompUshments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and 
Diagnilicent,  1>ut  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  neither 
the  vivacity  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks;  th^  passions  were 
not  so  easily  moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively ;  in  comparison 
of  them,  they  were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resei&bled 
their  character ;  it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that 
simple  and  expressive  naivet6,  and,  in  particular,  that  flcxibilit}  to 
suit  every  different  mode  ^nd  species  of  composition,  for  which  the 
Greek  tongue  is  distinguished  above  that  of  every  other  country. 

*  When  conauer'd  Greece  bronchi  in  ber  captive  art^i 

She  triiunph'd  o'er  her  savage  conquerors'  hearts ; 

Taught  our  reugb  verse  its  xi  umbers  to  refine, 

And  our  riide  styls  with  elegance  10  shiike.  Ph  Airoia. 
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Gralis  ingvnium,  Gniif  dedK  ore  rotundo 

Musa  ioqui.*  <    ■  Asm.  Fost. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  riv*J  produc- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  th'^  distinction  ob- 
tain, that  in  the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ;  in  the 
Roman,  more  regularity  and  art  What  the  Greeks  invented,  tne 
Romans  polished;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  and 
incorrect;  the  other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  pup<^ 
lar  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men, 
public  speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  'was  em- 
plpyed  for  gaining  distinction  ^nd  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolish- 
ed times  of  the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  thai 
could  be  called  eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  'De 
Claris  Oratoribus,'  endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder 
Cato,  and  those  who  were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  il 
to  have  been '  Asperum  et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  arude  and  harsh 
strain  of  speech.  It  was  not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age, 
that  the  Roman  orators  rose  into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
two  of  the  speakers  in  the  dialogue  DeOratore,  appear  to  have  been 
the  most  eminent,  whose  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with 
great  beauty  in  that  dialogue,  and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But 
as  none  of  their  productions  are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who 
wa»Cicero's  contemporary  and  rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  trans- 
scribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the  account  which  he  gives  of  those 
great  'men,  and  of  the  character  of  their  eloquence.t 

The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  if 
Cicero  himself;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  is  splen- 
did in  oratory.  With  the  history  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern. 
We  consider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker;  and  in  this  view,  it  is 
our  business  to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any. 
His  virtues  are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great  In  all  his  ora- 
tions there  is  high  art.  He  begins,.generally,  with  a  regular  exordi- 
um ;  and  with  much  preparation  and  msinuation  prepossesses  the  hear* 
ers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear,and  his 
arguments  are  arranged  with  gi*eat  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed 
more  clear  than  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage 
which  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place; 
he  never  attempts  to  move,  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince' 
and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful. 
No  man  knew  the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Ci- 
cero.    He  rolls  them  along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp- 

*  To  her  lor'd  Greeks  Uie  mvuie  indolfent  gnre, 

To  her  lor'd  Greeki  with  grreatnesi  to  conceive ; 

And  in  fublimer  tone  tneir  language  raiie. 

Her  Greeks  were  only  coretovs  of  praise.  Frahois. 

4  Such  as  are  desirous  of  particular  information  on  this  head,  bad  bettei  have 
recourse  to  the  origina*,  hj  reading  Cicero*s  three  books  de  Oratore,  and  hu  other  tv 
treatises,  entiUed,  the  one  Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  Oratorihus  ;  the  other,  Crator,  ad  H 
Brutum ;  whicii*  on  sereral  accounts,  well  deserve  peru^. 
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and,  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  high* 
est  degree.  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  is  a 
^reat  amplifier  of  every  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  sentiments 
highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole  difiuse,  yet  it  is  often  hap- 
pily varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  his  four  orations,  for  in* 
stance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them,  parti- 
calarly  the  first  and  last,  is  very  different^  and  accommodated  with  a 
great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation  in  which 
they  were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind,*and ' 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  from«  that 
loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  ai)d 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement .  This  is  the  case  in 
his  orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and 
Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  iai 
not  exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take 
notice.  For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by 
its  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it 
is  apt  to  betray  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation;  and  I  am  of  opi- 
nion,  that  it  has  sometimes  produced  this  efiect  In  most  of  his  ora- 
tions, especially  those  composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there 
Is  too  much  art;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation.  There  is 
too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence.  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  ob- 
taining admiration,  rather  than  at  operating  conviction,  by  wha^  ^ 
says.  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  is  showy  rather  than  solid ;  anQ 
difiuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been  pressing.  His  sentences  are, 
at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot  be  accused  of  mono- 
tony, for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but,  from  too  great  a  stu- 
dy of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in  strength.  On  ail 
occasions,  where  there  i^  ^.he  least  room  for  it,  he  is  full  of  himself. 
His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part;  ancient  manners,  too,  im- 
posed fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum;  but,  even  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be 
wholly  palliated; 'and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on 
our  minds  the  impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero's  elo- 
quence, were  not  unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  fromQuintilian,and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  ^de  Causis 
Corrupts^  Eloquential.'  Srutus,  we  are  informed,  called  him, '  frac- 
tum  et  elumbem,'  broken  and  enervated.  ^  Suoriim  temporum  ho* 
mines,'  says  Quintllian,  '  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et 
Asianum,  et  redundantem,  et  in-repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibus 
altquandofrigidum,etin  compositionefractumetexsultantem,  et  pe- 
oi  viro  molliorem.'*     These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too 


* '  HIi  contemporariet  ventared  to  reproach  him  as  swelling,  redundant,  and  Asifr 
He  ;  tc*o  frequent  in  repetitions ;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold ;  and  iu 
die  strsin  of  his  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  became  • 
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far;  and  savour  of  mal^nity  and  personal  enmity.  Thej  saw  hisde- 
feeta,  but  they  aggr^ivated  them;  and  the  source  of  these  aggrav^ 
tions  can  be  traeed  to  the  difierence  which  prevailed  in  Rome^  in  Ci- 
aero's  days,  between  two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence, 
the  <  Attici/  and  the  ^  Asiani.'  The  former, who  called  themiehei 
the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste, 
simple,  and  natural  style  of  eloquence ;  froni  which  they  accused  Ci- 
cero as  having  deported,  and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  AsMttic  manner. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  particularly  in  his  ^  Orator  ad  Bru- 
tum,'  Cicero,  in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substitut- 
ing a  frigid  and  jejune  manner,  in  place  of  the  larue  Atmf  eloquence; 
and  contends,  thathiB  own  composition  was  formed  upoa  the  real  At- 
tic style.  In  the  10th  chapter  of  the  bat  book  of  Quiotilian's  Insti- 
tutions, a  full  account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between  these  two  par- 
lies ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle  manner,  between  the  Attics  and 
the  Asiatics.  Quintilian  himself  declares  on  Cicero's  side;  and, 
whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  s^le.  He  coi^cludes  with  this  very  just  obser?a- 
tion :  ^  Plures  sunt  eloquentiae  facies;  sed  stulti««simum  est  qusrerct 
ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator;  cum  omnis  species,  quae  modo  recta 
est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget,  omnibus ;  nee  pro 
causa  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  causae.'* 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  mach 
has  been  said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  thess 
two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
are  so  strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is,  is 
many  respects,  obvious  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demostheoo 
is  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation. 
In  the  one,  you  find  more  manliness ;  in  the  other,  more  ornament 
The  one  is  more  harsh,  but  n)ore  spirited  and  cogent  ;•  the  jotlier 
more  agreeable,  but  -withal  looser  and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  difierent 
auditories;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  con- 
cise and  convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes :  but  that  a  manner 
more  popular,  more  flowery  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in 
speaking  to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted 
with  the  arts  of  speech.  But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much  oftener  before  a  mixeH 
multitude,  than  the  Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies.  The  common  people 
were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Whereas,  Cicero  generally  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  *■  Patres  Conscripti,'  or  in  criminal  trials  to 
the  Praetor,  and  the  select  judges;  and  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
the  persons  ofhighest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome,  required  a 

*  '  Eloquence  admits  of  many  different  forms  .  and  nothing-  can  be  more  foolish 
tisan  to  inquirei  hy  wtdch  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  Ms  coinpositk»i ;  ^ice 
twery  form,  which  is  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  orajtor,  MCoHui; 
ast  circunutaBces  requirei  will  employ  them  all ;  suiting*  them  not  only  to  the  raawot 
subject  of  which  he  treats,  but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject' 
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more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  ooramoii  citizens  of 
Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  causey  or  nelish  the 
speaker.  Perhaps  We  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing, 
Ihat  to  unite  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exceptian,  that 
form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  quali-i 
ticsjs  not  to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  ge-^ 
ntus.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found 
united  with  the  highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  ornament;  equal, 
attention  to  both  are  incompatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  or^ 
nament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  such  a  kind  as  can  excel  as 
tnuch  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  characteristical  diGference  * 
between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
\^hich  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  laneuage  in  which  he 
writes  is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we 
are  less  acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the 
Koman.  We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more 
pleasure.  Independent  of  this  circumstance,  loo,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
in  himself,  a  more  agreeable  writer  than  the"  other.  But  notwith- 
standing this  advantage,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  danr 
ger,  or  some  great  national  interest  at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious 
attention  of  the  public,  an  oration  in  the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthe- 
nes would  have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  effects^than-  one  in 
the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were  Demosthenes'  Philippics  spioken  v 
in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture  of  affairs,  they  would 
convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The  rapid  style, -the  vehement 
reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  freedom,  which  perpe- 
tually ani^nate  them,  would  render  their  success  infallible  over  any 
modern  assembly.  I  ques^tion  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Cicero's  orations,  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and  how- 
ever well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  ex- 
pect to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  tnost  of  the  French 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  the  pi^ference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin the 
Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  and  Roman  writers^  umfermly  decides  in 
favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Ci- 
cero, he  assigns,  and  lays  stress  on,  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraor- 
dinary  nature;  viz.  that  Demosthenes  could  not  possibly  have  so 
complete  an  insight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  passions  of 
men :  Why? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aris- 
tijtle's  Treatise  of  Rhcltoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic,  he  has  fully 
laid  open  that  mystery ;  and,  to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he 
enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to  prove  that 
Aristotle's  Rheljoric  was  not  published  till  after  t)emosthenes  bad 

*  Id  thi»  judgment  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  his  Essay  upon  Elc«quence. 
,0e  ^ves  it  aft  hU  opinioD,that  of  all  human  productions,  tJTe  orations  of  Demosthenas 
orescat  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  peribction. 
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spoken,  at  least,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derired 
their  knowledge  of  the  human' passions,  and  their  power  of  movina; 
them,  from  higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric  One 
French  critic  has  indeed  departed  from  the  common  track;  and, 
after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of 
so  many  ages  shows  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with 
giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous 
archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Telemachus ;  himself  sure^ 
ly  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.  It  is  in 
^his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he  gives  this  judgment; 
a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his  dialogues  on  elo- 
quence.* These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particularly  worthy 
of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  ^vas  very  short 
After  the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only 
was  liberty  entirely  extinguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its 
heaviest  and  most  oppressive  weight;  Providence  having,  in  its 
wrath,  delivered  over  the  Roman  empire  to  a  succession  of  son:« 
of  the  most  execrable  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the 
human  race.  .  Under  their  government  it  was,  naturally  to  be 
expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted,  and  genius  discouraged. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately  connected  with  libei^ 
ty,  continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail;  but  for  that  masculine 
eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in  the 
public  afiaira,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that 
was  produced  on  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government, 
and  the  state  of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the 
Dialogue  de  CausiscorniptsEloquenti», which  is  attributed  by  some 
to  Tacitus,  by  othera,  to  QuintUian.  Luxury,  efieminacy,  and  flat- 
tery, overwhelmed  all.  The  forum,  where  so  many  great  afbirs 
had  been  transacted,  was  now  become  a  desert.  Private  causes  were 
still  pleaded ;  but  the  public  was  no  longer  interested ;  nor  any  fun- 
eral attention  drawn  to  what  passed  there .  *  Unus  inter  haec,  et  alter, 

*  As  his  expressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beautiful,  the  passage  Ivere  r»> 
ferred  to  deserves  to  be  inserted.*  *Je.  ne  craias  pas  de  dire,  que  Demosth^soe  otc 
paroit  sup^rieur  h  Cic6ron.  Jc  proteste  fjue  personne  n'admire  plus  Cic«ron  qoe 
je  ne  fais.  II  embellit  tout  ce  quHl  louche.  II  fait  honneur  k  la  parole.  11  fail  dt% 
mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en  sauroit  faire.  0  a  je  ne  sais  combien  desortes  d>sprits, 
II  est  lm^Ine  court,  et  v6Ii^ment,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  reut  IVtre ;  centre  Catiline, 
coutrc  Verres^  centre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarquc  quelque  pantre  dans  sons  dii^ 
cours.  L*art  y  est  merveilleux ;  mais  on  Tentrevoit.  L'ocateur  <fn  petit^ant  mi 
salut  de  la  republiqne,  ne  s'oublie  pas,  et  ne  sn  lalsse  pris  oublier.  Demosihcnr 
paroit  surtir  de  soi,  et  ne  voW  que  la  palrie.  11  ne  cherche  point  le  beau ;  il  It 
fait  sans  y  pcnser.  II  est  au*dessns  de  radmiration  U  se  serf  de  la  parole, 
eomme  un  homme  modeste  de  son  habit,  pour  se  ooaTrlr.  II  tonne ;  il  fondroye. 
C'est  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout.  On  ne  peut  le  critiquer,  parcequ'on  Ml 
Baial.  On  pcnse  aux  chosca  qu'il  dit,  et  non  £  ses  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  tu*. 
On  n'est  occupy  que  de  Phillippe  qui  envahit  tout  Je  suis  charm^  de  cee  deux 
oratenrs ;  mais  j'avoue  que  je  suis  moins  toucb^  de  I'art  infini,  et  de  la  mi 
Eloquence  de  Cic^ron  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  de  Beaosthtoen 
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dicemiyOasistit;  et  res  velut  in  solitudine  agitur.  Oratori  autem 
elamore  plausuqae  opus  eat,  et  velut  quodam  th6atro,  qualia  quo* 
iidt«  antiquia  oratoribus  coatingebant ;  cum  tot  ac  tarn  nobiles 
forum  coarctarent:  cum  clientelse,  et  tribus»  et  municipiorum  lc!ga- 
iioDCSy  periclitantibus  assisterent;  cum  in  plerisque  judiciis  cre- 
dei^et  populus  Romanus  sua  interesse  quid  judicaretur.'* 
.  In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruption  of  eloquence  was 
completed.  '  Imaginary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  refer- 
eo0e  to  real  life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ; 
andall  mannerof  false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  into  YOgue: 
*  Pace  veatra  liceat  dixisse/  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  declaim- 
efs  of  his  time, '  primi  omnemeloquentiam  perdidistis.  Levibus  enim 
ac  ioanibus  sonis  ludibria  qusedam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  ora- 
tionis  enervareturatquecaderet  Et  ideo  ego  existimoadolescentulos 
in  scholis  stultissimos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut 
audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  1  i  ttore  stan  tes ;  et  ty  ran- 
noft  edtcta  scribentes  quibus  imperent  filiis  ut  patrum  suorum  capita 
prsacidan t ;  sed  responsa,  in  pestilentia  data,.ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures 
immolentur;  sed  mellitos  verborum  glohulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papa- 
vore,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter  hsec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere 
possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habitant't  In  the  hands  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible  'eloquence  of  their 
first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtil- 
ty  and  sophistry ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers,  it  passed 
into  the  quaint  and  affected ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  This  corrupt ' 
manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writings  of  Seneca:  and  shows  itself 
also  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan,  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory.  Though  the 
author  wa'b  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease.  . 
We  see  throughput  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from 
the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
ttanity  gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  ser- 
mons, and  pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.     Among 
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*  '  The  courts  of  judicature  are,  at  present,  so  unfrequented,  tliat  the  orator 
ftcems  to  stand  alone,  and  to  talk  to  bare  walb:  But  eloquence  rejoices  in  the  bursts 
of  loud  applause,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  an- 
cient orators,  when  the  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a  numerous  reti- 
irae  of  clients,  when  foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities,  assisted 
Rt  the  debate;  aud  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselves 
to  be  concerned  in  the  event' 

^cWith  jomr  permission,  I  must  be  aUowed  to  say,  that  jou  haye  been  the 
fir»t  destroyers  of  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  those  mock  subjects,  on' which  you 
employ  ycur  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  ornr- 
tbrown  all  that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  youth  whom  you  educate,  must  be  totaUy  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  Learing 
fltfid  seeing  nothing  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  aflkirs ;  but  stories 
tff  pirates  standing  on  the  shore,  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives, 
and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  b^  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the 
%eads  of  their  parents ',  but  responses  g^ven  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pcttflence^ 
that  serveral  virgins  must  be  sacrificed;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase  and  c 
style  highly  spiced,  If  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  conceits.  They  who  ars  edu> 
««ted  in  the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  taste,  than  th^  car 
•fB«U  sweet  who  dwell  perpetually  in  p,  kitchen.* 
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ihe  Latin  Fathers,  Lactantitts  and  Minqtius  Felix,  are  the  most  re- 
markable for  purity  of  style;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  SL  Au^ 
gustine  possesses  a  considerable  share  of  sprightiiness  and  streugth. 
But  none  of  the  Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence. 
Their  language,  as  soon  as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  centu- 
ry, becomes  harsh ;  and  they  are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taet# 
of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  and  strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play 
of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers,  the  most  distinguished,  by 
far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  Chrysostom.  His  language  is  pure; 
his  style  highly  figured.  He  is  copious,  smoloth,  and  sometimes  pa- 
thetic. But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that  Aiaracter 
which  has  been  always  attriiinited  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  difiiise 
and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloqueuceof  the 
pulpit,  as  being  freeV  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 

As  there  is  nothing  mare  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attention  in  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  io 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European 
nation,  has  public  speaking  been  considered  so  great  an  object, 
or  been  cultivated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its 
reputation  has  never  been  so  high;  its  effects  have  never  been  so 
considerable;  nor  >as  that  high  and  sublime  kind  (rf  it,  which  pre- 
vailqjd  in  those  ancit)nt  states,  been  so  much  a^  aimed  at :  notwith- 
standing too,  that  a  new  profession  has  been  established,  which  gives 
peculiar  advantages  to  oratory,  and  affords  it  the  noblest  field ;  I 
mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius  of  the  world  seems,  in  this 
respect,  to  have  undergone  some  alteration.  The  two  countries 
where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  eloquence,  are 
France  and  Great  Britain :  France,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the  encourage- 
ment which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received  from  the 
public;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  publjc  capacity  and 
genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
that,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risen  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour;  while  in  other 
productions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  coo- 
tended  for  the  prize  with  Greece  and  Rome ;  nay,  in  some  compo- 
sitions,theymaybethoughttob8ye8urpassedthem.  The  names  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero  stand,  at  this  day, unrivalled  in  fame;  and  it 
would  be  held  presumptuous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any 
modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or  even  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Jreat  Britain  should  not  have 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  .than  it  has  hitherto  at- 
tained; when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to 
favour  oratory ;  and  when  w6  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations, 
it  alone  possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  l^slcr 
turc,  such  numerous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  tiie 

dominion  of  eloquence.*     Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  must 

'  ■  ■         .  .  . 

*  Mr.  Hume,  in  hin  Essay  on  Eloquence,  makes  this  dbservation,  and   tUustr^tf 
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be  confessed,  that  in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly 
inferior,  not  only  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but 
also  in  some  respects  to  tlie  French.  We  have  philosophers,  eminent 
and  co'^^picuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any  nation,  in  every  bmnch  of 
w'ience.  We  have  botli  taste  and  erudition,  in  a  high  degree.  We  have 
historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest  name;  but  of  orators,  or 
pubHc  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast?  And  where  are  the 
monunients  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  Tn  every  period  we  have 
had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates  in  parlia- 
ment 5  but  that  figure  was  commonly  owing  to  their  wisdom  or  their 
experience  in  business,  more  than  to  |heir  talent  for  oratory  ;  and 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratory  has  d)> 
peared,  indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamentary  speak- 
ing rather  obtained  to  several   a  temporary  applause,  than  confer* 
red  upon  any  a  lasting  renown.     At  the  bar,  though  questionless 
we  have  many  able  pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  plead i tigs 
have  been  thought  worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  or  have 
commanded  attention,  any  longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the 
subject  of  them  interested  the  public:  while  in  France,  the  plead- 
ings  of  Patru,  in  the   former  age,  and   those  of  Cochin    and 
D'Aguesseau,  ^  later  times,  are  read  with  pleasure,  and  are  often 
quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French  critics.     In  the 
same  manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  ciistinguishcd 
themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  compositions  whieh^ 
perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.     Many  printed  sermons  we  have, 
fuiI  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality;  but  the\ 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  in- 1 
tcresting  and  engaging  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  | 
l^at  object  of  the  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion  f 
to  the  excellence  of  the  matter.     There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opin- 
ion, farther  from  perfection,  than  that  of  preaching  is  ampngus; 
the  reasons  of  which,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss: 
in  proof  of  the  faet,  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English 
sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persuasive  animated  oration,  seUom  rises 
beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry  reasoning.    Whereas,  in  the  ser- 
mons of  Bossuet,  Massilloh,  Bourdaloue,  and  Flechier^amongthiBj^c^ojuLx^VYv 
French^  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  eloquence  aimeoa^ 
a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British  preachers  have  in  view. 
In  general,  the  characteriktical  difference  between  the  ^ate  of 
eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  hare 
adopted  higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of 
oratory,  though,  sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  uil.     In  Great 
Britain,  we  have  taken  up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key;  but  in  our 

It  with  his  imial  elegance.  He,  indeed,  sup|>o«ef ,  that  no  latiiifaccoiy  reasons  ean 
V^  firen  to  account  for  the  inferioritjr  of  mudem  to  ancient  eloquence.  In  this,  I 
Jmt  from  him,  end  shall  endearonr,  befbre  the  conclusion  of  this  lecture,  to 
p^f  ottt  some  causes  to  which,  I  think.  It  maj  hi  a  ^eat  ueature  be  afKifhed, 
is^lke  tlunee  great  scenes  of  public  speaking. 
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execution,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  have  been  more  cor- 
rect. In  France,  the  style  of  their  orators  is  ornamented  with 
boldef^  figures;  and  their  discoyrse  carried  on  with  more  am- 
plification, more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  composition  is  of- 
ten very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  difiuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful ;  a 
defect  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which 
leads  them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  orns^ent  as  to  substance ;  and, 
in  part,  to  the  nature  of  their  government,  which, by  excluding  pub- 
lic speaking  from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  deprives  eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring 
nerves  and  strength.  Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which 
is  left  for  their  elequence.  The  members,  too,  of  the  French  aca- 
demy,give  harangues  at  their  admission,  in  which  genius  often  ap- 
pears; but,  labouring  under  the  misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to 
discou^se  upon,  they  run  commonly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the 
most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topics. 

I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
sublime  species  of  eloquence,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  moderns. 
Theirs  was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  to  inflame  the  minds  of  their  hearers,#nd  hurry  their 
imagination  away:  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  tliought,  was 
their  vehemence  of  gesture  and  actioa;  the  ^supplosio  pedis'*  the 
*  percuss io  froiilis  et  femoris,'*  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  wnri- 
tings,  usual  gestures  among  them  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  would 
be  reckoned  extravagant  any  where,  except  upon  the  stage.  Modern 
eloquence  is  much  more  cool  and  temperate ;  and  in  Great  Britain 
especially,  has  confined  itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argumentative 
and  rational.  It  is  much  of  that  species  which  the  ancient  critici 
called  the  '  Tenuis,'  or  '  Subtilis;'  which  aims  at  convincing  and 
instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  passions,  and  assumes  a  tone 
not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and  discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  has  been 
so  limite«(  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 
turn  of  thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times^ 
It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius, 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  in  accuracy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  sub- 
jects, wc  have  some  advantage  over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  be 
admitted  also.  In  proportion  as  the  world  has  advanced,  philo- 
sophy has  made  greater  progress.  A  certain  strictness  of  good  sense 
has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cultivated,  and  introduced  into 
every  subject  Hence  we  are  m9re  on  our  guard  against  the  flow- 
ers of  elocution;  we  are  now  on  the  watch;  we  are  jealous  of 
being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are  obliged  to  be 
more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to  elevate  tbB 
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imagination,  and  warm  the  passions;  and  by  the  influence  of  pre- 
vailing taste,  their  own  genius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps, 
in  too  great  a  degree,  it  is  likely  too,  I  confess,  that  what  we 
fondly  ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing,  in  a 
^at  measure,  to  our  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vi- 
vacity anil  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especial- 
ly of  the  former,  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to 
have  given  them  a  higher  relish  of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory. 

Besides  tKese  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  pub- 
lic speaking,  which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of 
eloquence  among  us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be 
the  noblest  field  which  Europe,  at  this  day,  ajSbrds  to  a  public  speak- 
er, yet  eloquence  has  never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there, 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under 
some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand  of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent 
sway;  and  in  latter  times,  mmisterial  influence  has  generally  pre- 
vailed. The  power  of  speaking,  though  always  considerable,  yet 
has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbalance  either  of  these : 
and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so  much  zeal  and  fervour, 
as  where  its  effecf  on  business  was  irresistible  and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  with  the  ancients,  is 
great  Among  them,  the  judges  were  generally  numerous;  the 
laws  were  few  and  simple;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  equity  and  the  sense  uf  mankind.  Here  was  an 
ample  field  for  what  they  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among 
the  moderns,  the  case  is  quite  altered.  The  system  of  law  is  be- 
cofti^  much  more  complicated.  The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby 
rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment,  as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a 
lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the  study  of  his  life.  The 
art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplishment,  to  which  he 
can  afford  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  labour.  The  bounds 
of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the  bar ; 
and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 

With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disad- 
vantage, that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating 
them  from  memory,  has  prevailed  in  England.  This  may  indeed 
have  introduced  accuracy;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It 
leads  to  a  diflerent  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery  ;  and 
can  never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circam- 
Btance,  too,  ha?  been  unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  bo- 
fore  the  Restoration,  adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner 
of  preaching;  and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes,  co]>- 
tinjl^  to  distinguish  themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner. 
The  odium  of  these  sects,  drove  the  established  church  from  that* 
▼armth  which  they  were  judged  to  have  carried  too  far  into  the 
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opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  composure  of  manner. 
Hence,  from  the  art  of  persuasioni  which  preaching  o'i^ht  always  to 
be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reastming  and  instruction; 
which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pnlpit  to  a 

Slower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume ;  but  has  produced  tni?  faN 
tfaer  effect,  that  by  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  ^» 
passionate  discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  been, 
fallen  below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages; 
and  from  being  subKme  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be*temfw^ 
rate  and  cool.  Yet,  stilly  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admit? 
great  scope ;  and,  to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than 
the  want  of  capacity  and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having 
bitherto  attained  higher  distinction.  It  is  a  field  where  there  L« 
much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped;  it  is  an  instrument  which  raajbe 
employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance.  The  ancient 
models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us  for  imita- 
tion :  thQugh,  in  that  imitation,  we  must  doubtless  have  sonoc  re- 
fard  to  what  modern  taste  and  modem  manners  will  bear ;  of  wbid 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more. 
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Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  elo- 

2uence,  and  of  its  state  among  the 
rreelw,  to  what  do  we  now  proceed ; 
and  what  shall  we  there  find  1  Of  the 
Remans,  what  is  observed ;  and  what 
did  they  al^^ays  acknowledge  ?  What 
says  Horace  ?  As  the  Romans  derived 
their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning, 
from  the  Greeks^  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  How  did  they  conipare  with 
like  Greek?  7  What  is  said  of  their  lan- 
^lai^e?  Repeat  the  passage  here  in- 
troduced from  Horace.  In  comparing, 
the  rival  productions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  what  shall  we  alwajm  find  ? 
As  the  Roman  £rovemment  durin»r  the 
republic,  was  of  the  popular  kind,  of 
what  ie!  there  no  doubt.  ?  But,  what  re- 
mark follows?  Thouflfh Cicero  attempts 
to  crive  soTiie  reputation  to  the  elder 
C:tto,  yet,  what  does  he  acknowledsre? 
^^^len  tlid  Roman  jrators  first  rise  into 
any  nt'te?  Of  Crassus  and  Antonius, 
w  hat  is  observed  ?  Wliat  is  also  ob- 
•ervedof  Hortensius?  Who,  in  this  pe- 
riod, h  moet  wortiiy  of  our  attention ; 
F.nd  whiu  does  his  name  alone  sug- 
C  esT  ?  With  what,  at  present,  have  we 
in  direct  concern?  How  do  we  consi- 
der him ;  and  in  this  vioiv,  what  is  it 


our  business  to  do  ?  Of  his  virtues,  arjd 
of  his  orations,  what  is  observed  ?  Hon 
does  he  begm  them ;  and  what  is  ^ : 
of  his  method  and  arguments?  lothis 
respect,  how  does  he  compare  witb 
Demosthenes  ?  How  ia  tliis  illustmied? 
What  is  observed  of  his  knowkbe « 
the  force  of  words;  euid  how  does  he 
roll  them  along  7  Of  him,  what  is  fQ^ 
ther  observed ;  and  what  is  said  of  bis 
manner?  Of  his  four  orations a^iod 
Cataline,  what  is  remarked  ?  How  va> 
he  afifected,  when  a  great  public  ohjert 
roused  his  mind?  In  whatorationE  is 
this  the  case?  Together  with  th« 
hijrh  oualities,  fit)m  what  is  he  not  ei- 
empt  i  Why  is  it  necessary  to  nooa 
them  ?  What  prevails  in  most  of  h» 
orations  ?  What  do  they  contain ;  aj»| 
at  what  does  he  seemoflen  toaimi 
Hence,  what  follows  ?  Of  hJ8  scntcfr 
ces,  what  is  observed  ?  Where  there  ii 
the  leant  room  for  it,  of  what  is  he  al- 
ways full  ?  What,  in  part,  apol(«iz« 
for  this?  But  even  aflor  aU  the*  Al- 
lowances are  made,  what  imra^Q 
do  his  works  leave  upon  iheVn^^J 
What  evidence  have  we  that  ClrcraB 
defects  were  not  unobserved  by  ^ 
contemporaries?   Of  these   ccttfljr» 
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wf>at  is  obeerved  ?  What  was  the 
causn  ol'  the  aggrevatioo  of  his  delects  ? 
or  what  were  the  fiunier  the  natrcna  ? 
In  eevfiraJ  of  hia  rhetorical  works, 
what  do^  CicerOi  in  his  turn,  doi 
What  is  given  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
tiie  last  book  of  Quidtilian's  institu- 
iinos  1  On  whose  side  does  Quiptilian 
bimselT  declare  1  With  what  observa- 
tiun  does  he  conclude  his  remarks  ? 
Why  is  a  comparison  between  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes  in  many  respects  ob- 
x-ioua  and  easy  ?  What  are  their  diife- 
rer^  chaiactec8;.and  in  them  respec- 


tively,  what  do  we  find  ?  To  account  .fathers  afibrd  any. just  models  of  do- 


lows  ?  In  whose  writings  does  this  cor- 
rupt manner  begin  to  appear;  and 
where,  also,  doeait  show  itsetft  l*hougii 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  vet  in 
what  is  it  deficient,  and  what  do  we 
see  throughout  the  whole  of  it  ? 

In  the  feline  of  the  Roman  empire. 
what  gave  rise  tb  a  new  species  of 
eloquence;  and  in  what  did  it  appear Z 
Among  the  Latin  fathers,  who  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  purity  of  style ; 
and  in  a  late  age,  of  die  famous  Au£:ui»- 
tine,  what  is  observed?  But,  trum 
what  does  it  appear  that  none  of  the 


tijr  th«9  diffexence,  without  any  preju- 
(^ce  to  Cioefo,  what  has  been  sajd  ? 
Whjr  is  this  not  satkfactorv?  By  ob- 
serving what,  ^ail  we.  pernane^  come 
nearer  to  the  tnith  ?  now  is  tnis  illus- 
tmted  1  What  circumstaoce  operates 
against  Demssthenes  ?  As  we  read  Ci- 
cero with  more  ease,  what  is  the  con- 
^oence ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  of 
what  opinion  is  our  author?  Wnat  ef- 
fect would  the  Philippics  of  Demosthe- 
fies  produce  on  a  British  assembl  7  ? 
What  would  render  their  effect  infalli- 
ble over  any  modern  assembly  ?  What 
docs  our  author  here  questk>n ;  and 
what  remark  follows  ?  On  this  subject, 
what  was  the  opinion  of  David  Humei 
In  favmir  of  whom  do  the  French  cri- 
tir«  decide  ?  Of  P.  Rapin,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  For  tlie  preference  whfch  he 
^ivcR  to  Cicero,  what  reasons  does  he 
aspi^ ;  fifnd  wliy  ?  How  does  he  sup- 
port this  ari<;^mcnt  ?  Why  can  nothing 
he  more  childish  than  this?  Of  one  of 
the  French  critics,  what  is  observed ; 
and  who  is  this?  In  what  writings 
does  he  give  this  judgment;  and  of 
them,  vrhat  is  observed  ?  Of  the  reign 
of  ekxjfuence  among  the  Romans,  what 
ij  observed  ?  When  did  it  expire ;  and 
why  ?  Under  their  govcniment,  what 
was  it  natuml  to  expect?  What  con- 
tinued to  prevail ;  but  for  what  was 
there  no  bi^^r  any  place?  By  whom 
is  this  change  beautifully  described ; 
and  what  overwhelmed  all?  W^hat 
wfa  now  become  a  desert ;  and  what 
obRervatioa  folkiwa?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated ?  Where  was  the  corruptkNi  of 
eloquM^  completed?  What  were 
inade  fD6  themes  of  declamation ;  and 
what  were  brought  into  vogue  ?  What 
says  Petronius  Atbiter  of  the  declaim- 
f^rti  oT  hk  tkne  *  "ind  what  remark  hi* 


quence  ?  Among  the  Greek  fatherSi 
wfio  was  the  most  distinguished ;  and 
of  him,  what  is  obeerved  ?  To  what 
does  oiur  author  now  pass ;  and  why  ? 
Here,  what  must  be  confessed  ?  Of  it. 
what  is  further  observed ;  and  notwith* 
standing  what  ?  How  is  this  accounted 
fort  In  what  two  countries  might  we 
expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of  elo- 
quence? Why  in  France ;  and  why  in 
Great  Britain  ?  Yet  what  tblk>ws  ?  Ol 
the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
what  is  here  observed?  What  seems 
pa.fticularly  surprising ;  and  why  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  savs  Mr.  Hume  ? 
Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  what 
must  be  confessed?  Of  our  phi  logo- 
phers,  of  cur  men  of  eruditk>n,  and  of 
our  historians  and  poets,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Of  our  orators,  what  is  ob* 
served;  tod  in  every  period,  what 
have  we  had  ?  Of  our  pleaders  at  the 
bar,  and  of  their  pleadings,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  this  respect,  how  do  thf^ 
French  differ  from  us?  Of  the  Britielj 
divines  in  the  pulpit,  what  kj  observed  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illu^rated  ?  Of  the 
art  of  preaching  among  us,  what  is  ob- 
eerved; and  OT  this,  what  nroof  is 
given  ?  What,  in  general,  is  thv  cha- 
racteristical  diflference  between  the 
state  of  eloquence  in  France  and  in  Great 
Britiin  ?  In  Great  Britain,  how  have 
we  taken  up  ekxjuence ;  and  what  is 
the '  consequence  ?  In  France,  witli 
what  is  the  style  of  their  orators  orna- 
mented ;  and  in  what  manner  is  tlieir 
discourse  carried  on  ?  Of  the  composi- 
tkm,  what  is  observed  ?  To  what  is  thit 
defect  owing?  Hence,  of  the  pulpit, 
what  is  observed  ?  What  Ip,  also,  said 
of  the  members  of  the  French  acade- 
my ?  Wliat  WAP  Mom  ob^rveJ  ? 
Their'j  was  of  whit  kind ;  and  by  it, 
what  efi*ect  did  theyen«)eavour  to  pro- 
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ducel  And  to  thk  ve^ieroence  of 
thinight.  what^  was  suited  ?  What  do 
we,  on  tiuB  subject,  learn  from  Cicero ; 
and  what  is  said  en  them  ?  Of  modem 
eloquence,  what  is  obeecved ;  and  in 
Great  BritaiiL  especially,  to  what  has  it 
confined  itself?  Oj^phat  species  is  it ; 
and  at  what  does  it  aim?  What  is  the 
first  reason  assigned  for  the  limited  and 
humble  efforts  of  modem  eloquence? 
What  cannot  be  doubted?  In  what 
proportion  has  philosophy  made  pro- 
ffrcss?  What,  in  Great  Britain,  has 
been  cultivated  and  introduced  into 
every  subject?  Hence,  what  follows? 
Of  our  public  speakers,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  18  also  likely ;  and  why  ? 
Besides  these  national  condderations, 
to  what  must  we,  in  the  next  place, 
attend  ?  Of  the  parliament*  of  Great 
Britain,  as  a  field  for  public  speaking, 
what  is  observed?  What  has  preventr 
ed  the  influeqce  of  eloquence  there  ? 
01  *he  power  of  speaking,  what  is  ob- 
«ei\ed;  and  what  follows?  What  are 
far  disadvantages  in  comparison  with 
^he  ancients,  at  the  bar  ?  Here  was  an 
ample  field  K>r  what  ?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  among  the  modems^. the  case, 
w  quite  difierent  ?   Of  the  [X)unds  of 


eloquence  at  the  bar,  what  b  cibservM  / 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  what  tni 
been  a  great  disadvantage?  What 
may  this  have  intraduced;  btH  what 
folkiWB?  To  whu  does  it  lead?  \^ 
other  circumstance  has  been  imfottu^ 
nate  ?  To  what  did  the  odiura  oTtbea 
sects  drive  the  established  chmcfa? 
Hence,  what  consequence  has  resohedl 
Thos^  what  has  been  given?  In^ 
what  change  has  taken ^ace?  Yet, in 
the  region  which  it  now  occcpies,  what 
does  it  admit;  and  what  remsiikiol- 
lowB  ?  In  uping  the  aneieot  modek  o( 
eloquence,  to  what  must  we  have  some 
regard? 
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LECTURE   XXTUa 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING.— ELO- 
QUENCE OP  POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES.— EX- 
TRACTS FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

After  the  preliminary  views  which  have  been  given  of  the  nature 
of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in 
different  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideraDon 
of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  each,  and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  di- 
vided all  orations  into  three  kinds  ;  the  demonstrative,  the  deSbe- 
rative,  and  the  judicial.  The  scope  of  the  demonstrative  was  to 
^praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of  the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade; 
that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse  or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  ot 
demonstrative  eloquence,  wefe  panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory 
and  funeral  orations.  The  deliberative  was  employed  in  matters  ot 
public  concern^  agitated  in  the  senate,  or  before  the  assemblies  of  the 
people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with  the  eloquence  of  the  bar, 
emi)Ioyed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have  power  to  absolve  or  to 
condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the  ancient  treatises  ofi 
rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  moderns,  who  copy  them.  It  is  i 
division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  mo^  or  all,  of  the  mat- 
ters v?bich  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  howe^eri 
•nit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  (onnH,  I  imagine,  more  useful  to  (oV 
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low  tbfttdivisioD  which  the  train  of  modern  speaking  naturally  points 
oat  to  U9y  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
asaemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  cha- 
racter that  particularly  suits  it  This  division  coincides  in  part  with 
the  ancient  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same 
with  what  the  ancients  called  the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  pop;>- 
lar  assemblies,  though  mostly  of.what  they  term  tl^deliberative  spe- 
cies, yet  admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the 
pulpit  is  altogether  of  a  distincit  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  re- 
duced under  any  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong^in 
commoa,  the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its 
parts.  Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  large.  But 
before  proceeding  to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first,  what  is  peculi&r  to 
each  of  these  three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or 
manner.  For  every  species  of  public  speaking  has  a  maiyier  or 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  it;  of  whigh  it  is  highly  material  to 
have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct  the  application  of  general  rules. 
The  eloquence,  of  a  lawyer  is  fundamentally  different  from  that  of  a 
divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper 
idea  of  the  distinguishing  character  which  any  kind  of  public  speak- 
ing requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  cdled  ajust  taste  in  that 
kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-emineiUce  in  point 
of  rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mention- 
ed, I  shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the 
rest,  viz.  the  eloquence  of  pbpular  assemblies.  The  most  augiist 
theatre  for  this  kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  founif  in  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, is,  beyond  doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meet- 
ings, too,  01  less  dignity,  it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a 
popular  court,  or  wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  de- 
bate or  consultation,  the|«,  in  differentforms,thisspecies  of  eloquence 
may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed  ;  some  point,  most  commonly  of  public  utility 
or  good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now 
in  all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be 
more  erroneous  tiian  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular 
assemblies  admit  more  of  a  decla,matory  style  than  some  other  dis- 
courses, thuy  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound 
reasoning.  When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the 
show,  but  never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the 
show  of  eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and 
superficial.  For,  wi  th  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men, 
mere  declamation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hear-* 
ers  be ,  a  speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious 
harangue,  without  solid  sense  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  im- 
pression on  them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dan- 
gerous experiment; for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will 
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fail  tea  times.  LVen  the  common  people  are  better  judges  (tf  argu- 
ment and  good  sense,  than  we  sometimes  think  them;  and  upon  an? 
question  of  business,  a  plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without 
arty  will  generally  prevail  over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deals 
in  flowers  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  reasoning.  Much  more, 
when  public  sp^ters  address  themselves  to  any  assembly  where 
there  are  persoi^of  education  and  improved  understanding,  the} 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their  hearers 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  Ije 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense,  and  solid  thought  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  t^^e 
onderstanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of 
action.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time ;  hence  their  fame  at 
this  day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before 
them  for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  aod 
frothy  declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it 
be  their  first  study,  in  addressingany  popular  assembly  to  be  previous- 
ly roasters  of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak;  to  be  well 
provided  with  matter  and  argument;  and  to  rest  upon  these  thechiel 
stress.  This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness 
and  strength,  whicH  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Orna- 
ment, if  they  have  genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course:  at  any  rate,  it 
1  demands  only  their  secondary  study:  *  Cura  sit  verborura ;  solicilih 
do  rerum.'  *  To  your  expression  be  attentive ;  but  about  your  matter 
be  solicitous,'  is  an  advice  of  Quintilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often 
recollected  by  all  who  study  oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per- 
suaded of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can 
be  avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  whM 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will 
a  man  be  eloquent,  but  when  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own 
sentiments.  They  are  only  the  *  verae  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'  the  an 
assumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  thai  carry  the  force  of  con- 
viction. In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject,  I  obserr- 
ed,  that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  ofispring  of  passion,  or  warm 
emotion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive ;  and  giTe»  a 
force  to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  vrhat 
disadvantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the 
art  of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question 
^  under  debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try 
what  figure  they  can  make  upon  it.  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the 
most  improving  education  for  public  speaking;  and  that  it  tends  tn 
form  them  to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  triyial  discourse.  Such  a  libertv 
they  should,  at  no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  meetings  where 
no  real  business  is  carried  on^  but  where  deelamatioii  «nd  improve 
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cneni  of  speech  is  the  sole  aim.  Nor  even  in  such  meeting?,  would  ] 
recommend  it  as  the  most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  them* 
selves  to  more  advantage,  and  acquit  themselves  with  mbie  nonour, 
by  choosing  always  tiiat  side  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own 
judgment,  they  are  most  inclined,  and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to 
themselves  most  5olid«and  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habi^ 
of , reasoning  clpsely,  and  expressing  themselvey^with  warmth  and 
force,  much  more  when  they  areadheringto  their  own  sentiments, 
llian  when  they  are  speaking  in  contradiction  to  them.  In  assem- 
blies where  any  real  business  is  carried  pn,  whether  that  business  be 
of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  alivays  of  dangerous  consequence 
for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this,  sort  of  play  of  speech. 
It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before  they  are  aware ; 
and  what  they  intended  merely  as  amusement,  may  be  turned  to  the 
discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  ti*  eir  understanding. 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the 
bar  sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the 
course  which  the  debate  takes;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee 
this,  one  who  trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will, 
on  many  occasions,  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had 
taken.  He  will  find  it  pre-occupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings 
superseded  by  some  new  turn  of  the  business;  and,  if  he  ventures 
to  use  his  prepared  speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  a  general  prejudice  with  us, 
and  not  wholly  an  unjust  one,  against  set  speeches  in  public  meet- 
ings. The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any  propriety,  is,  at 
the  opening  of  a  debate,  wh<%n  the  speaker  has  it  in  his  power  to 
choose  his  field.  But  as  the  debate  advances,  and  parties  warm, 
discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  apptearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that 
is  going  on;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible;  and,  of 
course,^  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive 
as  more  free  and  uncx>nstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  pre-' 
meditation  of  what  we  are  to  say ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the  \ 
trusting  wholly  to  extemporaneous  efibrts,  will  unavoidably  pro-  I 
duce  tne  habit  of  speaking  ii>  a  loose  and  undigested  manner.  I 
But  the  premeditation  which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case 
v/hich  we  now  consider,  is  of  the  subject  or  argument  in  general, 
rather  than  of  nice  composition  in  any  particular  branch  of  it. 
tVith  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate  in  our  pre- 
paration, so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  business  under  considera- 
tion ;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it  is  very  possible  so 
far  to  over  do,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiflfand  precise.     Indeed, 
fiil  once  persons  acq'jire  that  firmness,  tha)  presence  of  mind,  and 
command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing  but 
habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speak- 
er to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.     But, 
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after  some  performance!  of  this  kind  shall  hare  given  hitn  bolclness,  be 
will  find  it  the  better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  striedj; 
but  only  to  write,  beforehand,  some  sentences  with  which  he  in- 
tends to  set  out,  in  order  to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train;  and, 
for  the  rest,  to  set  down  short  notes  of  the  topics,  or  priiteipal 
thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  in  thoir  order,  learing  tiie 
words  to  be  sug;gested  by  the  warmth  of  discourse.  Such  short 
notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be  found  of  consider* 
able  service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning  to  speak  in 
public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  accuraey, 
which,  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of  los- 
ing. They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
subject  in  question ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  tlieir 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, nothing  is  of  greater  consequence*  tha#i  a  proper  and  clear 
method.  I  mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads 
and  subdivisions,  which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit;  and 
which,  in  popular  assemblies,  unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of 
great  authority  and  character,  and  the  subject  of  great  importance, 
and  the  preparation  too  very  accurate,  is  raUier  in  hazard  of  dis- 
gusting the  hearers;  such  an  introduction  is  presenting  always  the 
melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse.  But  though  the  method  be 
not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  length,  should  be 
without  method;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  found  in  its  proper 
place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thoi'gl;ts,  and  classed 
under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  This 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse  i^tb- 
out  that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject  who  has 
Hxed  no  distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the 
hearers,  order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making 
any  proper  iippression.  It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said. 
It  makes  them  accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readil}'',  as  be  goes 
along;  and  makes  them  feel  the  full  effect  of  every  argument  which 
he  employ^.  Few  things,  tlierefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended 
tOythan  distinct  arrangement;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  ne- 
ver produce  entire  conviction  without  it  Of  the  rules  of  methodU 
and  the  proper  distributipn  of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  1  am 
hereafter  to  treat 

Let  us  now  consider  the  style  and  expression  suited  to  the  elo- 
quence of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope 
for  the  most  animated  manner  of  pubUc  speakini^.  ^  The  very  aspect 
of  a  large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  deoate  of  moment,  and  atten- 
tive to  the  discourse  of  one  min,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with 
such  elevation  and  warn^th,  as  both  gives  rise  to  strong  impressions* 
and  gives  them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly^ 
where  the  movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy 
between  the  orator  and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of 
which  I  treated  formerly  as  the  native  languages  of  passion,  have 
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toen  their  proper  plmoe.  That  ardour  of  speedi,  that  yehemenee 
and  glow  of  sen'Jment,  which  arise  from  a  mind  animated  and  in- 
spired  by  some  great  and  public  object,  form  the  peculiar  charac* 
teristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly^  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes 
oo  this  subject 

Asy  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an  ^ 
attempt  to  introouce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either 
of  slight  importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  oi 
calmly.  A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most 
frequent  occasion ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  ve- 
hement, will  be  considered' as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  v^ith  little  regard. 

la  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit 
warmth  without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  un- 
natural manner,  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  haVe 
often  suggested,  to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling 
of  passion,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  thi  ngs  in  nature.  The  disguise 
can  almost  never  be  so  perfect,  as  not  to  be  discovered.  The  heart  can 
only  answer  to  the  heart  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every 
other  case,  is,  to  follow  nature;  never  to  attempt  a  istrain  of  elo- 
quence which  is  not  seconded  by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a 
s])eaker,  both  of  much  reputation  and  much  influence,  in  the  calm 
argumentative  manner.  To  attain  the  pathetic;  and  the  «ublime  oi 
oratory,  requires  those  strpng  sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high  ^ 
power  of  expression,  which  are  given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  eve *^  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement 
manner,  and  when  genius  prompts  it;  when  warmth  is  felt,  hot 
counterfeited ;  we  must  still  set  a  guard  en  ourselves,  not  to  al-  ' 
low  impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.    Without  emotion  in  the 
speaker,  eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  it^ 
highest  efiect^;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command 
of  himself,  he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too»     He  \ 
must  never  kindle  too  soon :  he  must  begin  with  moderation ;  and  i 
study  to  carry  his  hearers  along  with  him,  as  he  warms  ip  the  pro'^  I 
g/ress  of  his  discourse.    For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  pas*  i 
sion,  and  leaves  them  behind;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may 
speak  so,  in  unison  to  him,  th^  discord  w^ll  presently  be  felt,  and  be 
v^ry  grating.  •  Let  a  speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  ani- 
mated and  fired  by  hb  .subject,  it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that 
the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his  audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint 
upon  bis  warmth,  and  prevent  it  from  carrying  him  beyond  certain 
bounds.     If,  when  most  heated  by  the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  mas- 
ter of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  attention  to  argument,  and  even 
to  some  degree  of  correct  expression,  this  self-command,  tnis  exer- 
tion of  reason,  iu  the  midst  of  passion,  has  a  wonderful  eScct  both] 
2T  •  37 
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It  seems  particularly  surpris* 
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*  Mr.  HiuM,  in  hia  Eosr  on   El 
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rest  it  there,  than  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a 
profusion  of  words  upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearens 
and  leave  them  flat  and  languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart  At 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies, 
the  best  maimer  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arriY- 
gant  and  overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable :  aini 
the  least  appearance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned :  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain decisive  tone,  which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man, 
who  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  sentiments  he  utters;  and 
which  Is  calculated  for  making  a  general  impression.  A  feeble  and 
hesitating  manner  bespeaks  always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  owu 
opinion;  which  is,  by  no  means,  a  favourable  circumstance  for  his 
inducing  others  to  embrace  it 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from 
reflection'  and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishiog 
^characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The 
sum  of  what  has  been  said,  is  this:  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is 
persuasion ;  and  this  must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument 
and  reasoning  must  be  the  basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  busi- 
ness, and  not  mere  declaimers.  We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest 
on  the  side  which  we  espouse ;  and  utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our 
own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments.  The  premeditation  should 
bo  of  thinss,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear  order  and'method  should 
be  studied;  the  manner  and  expression  warm  and  animated;  though 
still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may  at  times  be  suita- 
ble, carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  regard  to  the  audi- 
ence, and  to  the  decorum  (JT  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every  public 
speaker :  the  style  free  and  easy ;  strong  and  descriptive,  ratlier  than 
.diffuse ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  Arm.  To  conclude  this 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine 
and  artful  speaking  is  momentary;  that  made  by  argument  and  good 
sense,  is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afibrd  an  exemplification  of  that  species 
of  oratory  of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from 
Demosthenes.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English 
translation,  they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and 
spirited  eloquence  which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my 
extracts  mostly  from  the  Philippics  and  Oly  nthiacs,  which  were  en- 
tirely popular  orations  spoken  to  the  general  convention  of  tlie  citi- 
zens of  Athens:  and,  as  the  subject  of  both  the  Philippics,  and  th& 
Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  one  oratioo, 
but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  two  or  three  of  tliem ; 
such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking,  on  some  of  the 
chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is,  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  growing 
power  and  crafty  policy  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
after  overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  began 
to  be  alarmed;  but  their  deliberations  were  s1ow,knd  their  measures 
feeble;  several  of  their  favourite  orators  havipg  been  gained  by 
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PhiKp'a  bribes  to  favour  his  cause.     In  this  critical  conjuncture  of 
afiairsy  Denaosthenes  arose.     In  the  following  manner  he  begins  hi» 
first  Philippic;  which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  sim-  • 
pie  and  artless.* 

<Had  we*been  eonvened,  Athenians!  on  some  new  subject  of  de- 
bate, I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  .counsellors  haa  declared 
their  opinions.  If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them.  1 
shoald  have  continued  silent;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted 
to  speak  my  sentiments.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  these 
speakers  have  often  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be 
considered;  though  I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  exjiect  your 
pardon;  for  if  they,  on  former  occasions,  had  advised  the  proper 
mcAsures,  you  would  not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present 

'First  then,  Athenians !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  our  af- 
fairs at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despe- 
rate. What  I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appeaf  a  para- 
dox; yet  it  is  a  certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortunes  afford  a  cir- 
cumstance most  favourable  to  our  future  hopes.!  And  what  is  that? 
even  that  our  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total 
indolence,  and  utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest  For  were  we 
thus  situated,  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt  which  our  duty  demanded, 
then  indeed  we  might  regard  our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate. 
Bat  now,  Philip  hath  only  conquered  your  supineness  and  inac- 
tivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  You  cannot  be  said  ^o  be 
defeated ;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 

<  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a 
formidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  nume- 
rous armies  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of 
our  state,  dcFpoiled  of  so  much  ofits  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that 
he  thinks  justly.   Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athe- 
nians !  when  we  possessed  Pydna,  Patidoea,-ftnd  Melthone,  and  all  that 
country  round :  when  many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him, 
were  free  and  independent,  and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to 
his.     If  Philip,  at  that  time  weak  in  himself,and  without  allies,  had 
ie^isponded  of  success  against  you,  he  would  never  have  engaged  in   ' 
those  enterprises  which  are  now  crowned  with  success,  nor  cbuld 
have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur  at  which  you  now  be- . 
hold  him.  But  he  knew  well  that  the  strongest  places  are  only  prizes  \ 
laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  conquei^or.     He  \ 
knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolved  naturally  to  those. 
who  are  in  the  field ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to  the  active  and  1 
intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns  whole  nations^j^ 
He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs  as  a  protector. 
For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such  as  they  see  re-     ^ 
solved,  and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

*  If  you,  my  countrymen !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded  to  enter- 

I I  '  ■■  .^       ■   I  ■  ■ 

*  Ih  the  following  eximctM,  LeUnd'f  translation  is  mosdy  followed. 

t  Thk  thought  b  onlj  hinted  at  in  the  first  Philippic,  but  brought  out  mora 
fttVLy  la  the  third ;  as  the  same  thought,  occasioned. by  similar  ntaatuuia  of  aShin 
M>itte<hiies  riccur  in  the  dUTerent  oratiop«t>D  this  subject  « 
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tain  the  like  sentiments;  if  e(ich  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve 
himself  an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities 
enable  him ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to 
take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  a"nd  banish  these 
vain  hopes  which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part 
of  public  business  may  lie  upon  others,and  he  remain  at  bin  ease; 
you  may  then,  by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recall  those  opportuni- 
ties which  your  supinenesh  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions, 
and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this  man.' 

*But  when,  0  my  countrymen!  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vi- 
gour? Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  by 
some  necessity?  What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condi- 
tion? To  freemen,  the  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  isyin  my 
opinion,  the  most  urgent  necessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition 
to 'wander  through  the  public  places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other, 
'what  new  advices?'  Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man 
of  Macedon  should  conquer  the  Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greec^ 
*  Is  Philip  dead?' — *  No — but  he  is  sick.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  yoj 
whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  supposing  he  should  die,  you  would 
raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue  thus  regardless  of  your  in- 
terest 

'  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circiilatih|!:  ^11 
the  rumours  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.  Some  cry, 
Philip  hath  joined  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  they  are  concert- 
ing the  destruction  of  Thebes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  placts 
in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do 
believe  indeed,  Athenians!  that  he  is  intoxicated  with  his^eatness, 
and  does  entertain  his  imagination  with  many  such  visionary  pro- 
jects, as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  pppose  him.  But  I  cannot  be 
persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weakest 
among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours) 
know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let.  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us 
only  be  persuaded  of  thi^,  that  he  is  our  enemy;  that  we  have  loog 
been  subject  to  his  insolence ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have 
been  done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us ;  that  all  the 
resource  left,  is  in  ourselves;  and  that  if  we  are  not  indined  to  carry 
our  arms  abroad,  we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Ix^t 
IS  be  persuaded  of  these  things,  and  th^n  we  sha!l  come  to  a  pro 
per  determination,  and  be  no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need 
not  be  solici  lous  to  know  what  particular  events  are  to  happen.  We 
^^nay  be  well  assured  that  nothing  good  can  happen,  unl^  we  give 
due  atterfttion  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Athenians.* 

*  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged*  that  Philip  is  now  at 
actual  war  witfi  the  state,  the  only  thing  ander  deliberation  would 
then  be,  how  to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  -  But  since  there  are 
persons  so  strangely  infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  pos- 
sessed himselfof  a  considerable  part  of  our  dominions,  although  he  ia 
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still  extending  his  conquests;  tlthough  all  Greece  has  suffered  by 
his  Injustice;  yet  tliey  can  hear  it  repeated  in  this  assembly,  that  it 
is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state  in  war;  this  suggestion 
must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  admit,  that  were  it  in  our 
power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be*  at  peace  or  war,  peace, 
if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  embraced.  * 
Rut  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while, 
in  fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  left  for  us 
but  to  oppose  him?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peatw,  which  is 
only  a  preparation  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  a  pn  us,  after 
his  other  conquests,  I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At 
least,  it  is  only  our  conduct  towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct 
towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a  peace ;  and  this  is  the  peace 
for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended,  for  which  his  gold  is  so 
liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that  he  may  be  at  liberty 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  make  no  war  on  him. 

'Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge 
of  peace  or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions?  Is  there  any  man 
so  weak  as  to  imagine  that  it  is  for  tlie  sake  of  those  paltry  villages 
of  Thrace,  Orongylus,  and  Cabyle,  and  Mastlra,  that  Philip  is 
DOW  braving  the  utmost  dangers,  and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils 
and  seasons;  and  that  he  has  ho  designs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the 
navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens?  or  that  he  will  take  up  his 
winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons  of  Thrace,  and  leave 
you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  in  peace?  But^you  wait,  perhaps, 
till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  never  do  so :  no,  though  he 
were  at  your*gates.  He  \^ill  still  be  assuring  you  that  he  is  not  at 
war.  Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum,  when  his 
forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  Pherae,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  walls:  and  thus 
he  amused  the Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them, 
and  then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit 
their  city,  or  he  his  kingdom.  *  lie  would  indeed  be  the  absur- 
iisi  of  mankind,  if,  while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed, 
and  are  wholly  engaged  in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another, 
he  should,  by  declaring  war,  put  an  end  to  your  private  coAtests, 
warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal  against  him,  and  deprive  his  pen- 
sioners of  their  most  specious  pretence  for  suspending  your  resolu- 
tions, that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the  state.  J,  for  my  part, 
hold  and,  declarer,  that  by  his  attack  of  the  Megaraeans,  by  his 
attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea,  by  his  late  incursions  into^ 
Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has  violated  tii^P 
treaty ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you ;  unless  you  shall  affirm, 
that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace,  until  the 
walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose  whole 
conduct, tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
oie,  though  not  a  blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. 

'All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  manN 


,\ 
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ambition.  And  though  we  Greeks  see  aod  hear  all  this,  we  send 
no  embassies  to  each  other;  we  express  no  resentment;  but  into 
such  wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect 
what  our  interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associa- 
tions, or  farming  confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Phi- 
lip's growing  power ;  each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  which 
another  is  destroyed,  is  so  much  time  gained  on  him;  although  uo 
man  can  be  ignorant,  that,  like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever, 
he  is  coming  upon  those  who  think  themselves  the  most  remote 
from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  our  present  passive  disposi- 
tion ?  For  some  cause  sure  there  must  be,  why  the  Greeks,  who 
have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence  of  liberty,  are  now  so 
prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is,  that  a  principle,  which 
\^a$  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  exists  no  more;  a  prin- 
ciple which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia;  maintained  the 
freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  powers  of  sea  and 
land.  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all  those 
who  accepted  hribes  from  princes,  that  were-  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime 
^together  unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would 
then  sell  for  gold,  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put 
into  their  hands.  No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home, 
our  hatred  and  defiance  *of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all 
things  are  exposed  to  sale,  as  in  a  public  market  Corruption  has 
introduced  such  manners,  as  have  proved  the  bane. and  destruction 
of  our  country.  Is  a  man  known  to  have  received  foreign  money  ? 
People  envy  him.  Does  he  own  it?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted 
in  form?  They  forgive  him:  so  universally  has  this  contagion  dif- 
fused itself  among  us. 

*  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
may  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation ;  and  that  his  affairs 
ai*e  now  ready  to  decline.  Fori  myself,  Athenians!  should  think 
Philip  really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  mean& 
When  forces  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest 
unites*confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity, 
and  endure  distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when  extravagant 
ambition  and  lawless  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandis- 
ed a  single  person,  the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  over- 
throws him,  and  dashes  his  greatness  to  the  ground.     For,  it  is  not 

^possible,  Athenians!  it  is  not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  up- 
^n  injustice,  perjury,  and  treachery.  These  may  perhaps  succeed 
for  once,  and  borrow  for  a  while,  from  hope,  a  gay  and  a  flounsnii^ 
appearance.  But  time  betrays  their  weakness,  and  they  fall  of  them- 
selves to  ruin.  For,  as  in  structures  of  every  kind,  the  }pwer  parti 
should  have  the  firmest  stability,  so  the  grounds  and  principles  of 
great  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  truth.  But  this  solid  founift- 
tion  is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

*  Hence  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  vrtm 
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distrust,  who  envy  him.  If  you  will  exert  yourselves  as  your  ho* 
nour  and  your  interest  require,  you  will  not  only  discover  the  weak- 
ness and  insincerity  of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition 
also  of  hrs  own  kinedom.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  .that  th^ 
inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  the  same  with  those  ol  their  prince. 
He  thirsts  for  glory ;  out  they,  have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  Ha 
rassed  by  those  various  excursions  he  is  ever  making,  they  groan 
under  perpetual  calamity ;  torn  from  their  business  and  their  fami- 
lies ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their  coasts.  All  those 
glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him  his  apparent  greatness,  have 
irastcd  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  mucli 
(veaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness, 
and  those  troops  of  buffoons^  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he  ca- 
resses and  constantly  keeps  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discern- 
(nent,  great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mindC  At  present,his 
successes  cast  a  shade  over  these  things;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with 
the  least  disgrace,  his  feebleness  will  appear,  and  his  character  be 
exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bodies,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health, 
the  effect  of  some  inward  debility,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him, 
may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  ot 
disease,  all  his  secret  infirmities  show  themselves,  in  whatever  part 
of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged :  so  in  states  and  monarchies, 
while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defects  escape  the  general 
eye;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territory,  their  infirmi- 
ties come  forth  to  gene^l  observation. 

^  Fortune  has  great  influence  in  all  human  affairs;  but  I,  for  my 
part,  should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens,  with  the  least  degree  of  vi- 
gour in  asserting  your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have 
many  better  reasons  to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this 
man.  But,  indeed,  he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no 
title  to  depend  either  on  hia  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he,^7ho  is  himself  ever  amidst  the  labours  and  dangers 
of  the  field ;  who  is  every  whef d ;  whom  no  opportunity  escapes ; 
to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable ;  should  be  superior  to  you,  who 
are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  framing  decrees,  and 
inquiring  after  news.  The  contralry  would  bamuch  more  surprising, 
if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state  engaged  in 
war,  should  conquer  one  who  aots^  in  every  instance,  with  mdefati- 
gable  vigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians  !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
his  advantage  against  you*  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his 
troops,  and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a 
moment,  strike  the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when  any  acci- 
dent alarms  us,  first  appoint  our  Trierarchs ;  then  we  allow  them  the 
ezchanffe  by  substitution ;  then  the  supplies  are  considered ;  next, 
we  resdve  to  man  our  fleet  with  strangers  and  foreign.ers ;  then  find 
it  necessary  fo  supply  their  place  ourselves.  In  the  midst  of  these 
delays,  what  we  are  failing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in  preparing;  and  th« 
issuas  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures. 
2U       ■  88 
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'  Consider,  then,  your  present  situation,  and  make  such  proroioD 
as  the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousand^  or 
four  twenty  thousand  foreigners  ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  ao 
magnificent  on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decraes,  in 
execution  weak  and  contemptible.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up 
chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of  the  state  ;  tet  it  be  an  Athenian  strength 
to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoever  you  appoint  as  general, 
let  them  be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever 
since  our  armies  have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  Tictones 
ha?e  been  gained  over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  wUhs  oar 
enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagant  power.^ 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  which  should 
be  raised ;  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year 
in  which  they  should  set  out;  and  then  proposes,  in  form,  Us 
motion,  as  we  would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  money,  and  for  ascertaining  the  funds  from  which  it  sboula  be 
raised.  Having  finished  all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  de> 
liberation,  he  concludes  these  orations  on  public  affairs,  commonl} 
with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  following,  which  terminates  the 
first  Philippic ;  *  I,  for  my  part,  have  never,  upon  any  occasion,  chosen 
to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  convinceti 
would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occaaon,  you  have  heard  my  senti* 
incnts  freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve.  1  should 
have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have 
your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been. assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  would  share  the  advantage.  But 
uncertain  as  I  know  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myseli) 
I  yet  determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these 
measures,  if  pursued,  must  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of 
a)l  those  opinion3  which  shall  be  offered  to  vour  acceptance,  may  the 
gods  determine  that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  gene* 
ral  welfare !' 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  tfie  maa- 
ner  of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  excellent  original 
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After  the  prelimmary  vfews  which 
have  boen  ^iven  of  the  nature  cf  elo- 
quence in  fireiicml,  and  of  the  state  in 
which  it  hap  wihsiPted  in  diflerent  a^res 
nnd  countries,  upon  what  arc  we  now 
to  enter?  Into  what  three  kinds  did 
the  ancieiUs  divide  all  orations;  and 
V'lial  was  tho  scope  of  each?  What 
were  die  chief  subjects  of  demonstra- 
*j\'e  (do(]oence?  In  what  was  the  deli- 
berative ^aiployed ;  and  of  the  judicial, 


what  is  observed?  Of  ths  (ttvim. 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  dirision  wifl 
suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  Gmad 
more  useful  f  How  doe»«  Uiis  ^iriMi 
coincide  with  the  ancient  one;  hiii 
with  what  exception?  What  belnnei 
to  all  three  ?  But  before  proeeedtnr  t^ 
them,  what  does  our  author  intend  to 
sliow;  and  why?  How  is  thtu  tt^-^- 
tratcd  ?  What  shall  our  author  Sy 
aside  s  and  with  what  will  tie  Hes»n? 
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^Hiere  JB  the  moBt  august  theatre  of 
this  kind  of  eloquence  to  be  (bund? 
Where,  abn,  mar  it  displav  itaelf ;  and 
where  may  it  talce  place  1  What  is  its 
objecii  aaid  what  must  there  always 
be?  In  all  attempts  to  persuade  men. 
'-non  what*pTinciple  must  we  proceed  i 
What  is  a  most  erroneous  opimon ;  and 
what  remark  foUows?  Whv  will  the 
riiow  of  ekx]ueaoe  whush  they  make, 
pieawooly  the  trifling  and  superficial  f 
or  whatever  rank  the  hearer  maybe, 
what  is  the  speaker  never  to  presume  ( 
Why  !3  it  a  dangerous  experiment? 
How  is  this  remark  Olustratea  1  When, 
pertwolarlyf  ought  public  sneakers  to 
be  careful  not  to  trine  witti  tneir  heai^ 
ere?  What  should  ever  be  kept  in 
view?  How  is  this  illustrated;  and 
hence,  what  follows  ?  In  preference  to 
what,  should  ^mblksspeakinff  set  such  a 
^fMbem  as  this  before  them  1 1n  address- 
uig  a  popular  assembly,  what  should  be 
their  first  study?  What  will  be  the  ef- 
fect <^this;  and  what  will  follow? 
What  says  Quintilian?  What  is  the 
next  requisite,  in  order  to  be  a  pereua- 
mve  speaker  in  a  popular  assembly  ? 
What  should  we  never  espoure ;  and^ 
why  ?  What  only  carries  conviction  ? 
In  a  former  lecture,  what  was  obser- 
ved*? Of  this,  wliat  is  here  observed ; 
and  what  follows?  What  do  youn^ 
people  eonsider  useful  ?  But  of  what  is 
•ur  author  afraid'?  Under  what  circum- 
stances only  should  they  allow  them- 
selves such  a  liberty  ?  Why  is  it  not. 
even  in  such  meetings^  recommendea 
as  the  most  useful  exercise  ?  By  our- 
aiinsr  this  courao,  what  habit  will  they 
acquire  ?  Where  is  it  particulaHy  dun- 
(ferous  for  young  practitioners  to  make 
we  of  this  sort  of  play  of  speech ;  and 
why?  What  do  denifitcs  in  popular 
onbrta  seldom  allow  the  speaker  ?  To 
what  must  the  arguments  be  suited ; 
and  what  fblk>ws?  Acrainst  what  is 
there  a  general  prejudice;  and  when 
only  have  they  any  propriety  ?  As  tlie 
deliate  advanc(M,  why  are  they  un- 
suitaUe  ?  ^Against  what  does  this  not 
eoDchide;  and  of  the  neglect  of  it,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  kind  ofpremedita* 
Uon  w  most  advantageous?  With  re- 
ifard  to  the  matter,  and  with  regard  to 
the  words  and  expresnon^  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Until  wnat  period  may  it  be 
proper  ibr  a  young  person  to  commit  to 
■wnory  the  whole  of  what  he  has  to 


sajr  ?  But  after  some  performances  ol 
this  kind  shall  have  given  him  bold- 
ness, what  will  he  find  to  be  a  better 
method?  Of  what  advantage  will  these 
short  notes  be?  To  what  £es  this  lead 
our  author  in  the  next  place  to  oU 
serve?  By  this,  what  does  he  not 
mean?  But,  though  the  method  be  not 
laid  down  in  form,  yet  what  Ibilows  ? 
AVhat  will  every  one  who  speaks  find  d 
great  advantage  ?  What  will  be  the 
eifect  of  this  ?  With  respect  to  hearera 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  its  ef- 
fect? What  is,  therefore,  observed; 
and  why  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  here- 
after to  treat?  What  shaH  we  now 
oonader ;  and  of  them,  what  is  obc^r- 
ved?  Of  the  efiect  of  tne  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why  ?  What  have  then  their  proper 
place;  and  what  form  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in 
its  hi^iest  degree  of^  perfection  ? 

Of  the  liberty  which  we  are  now 
giving,  of  the  strong  and  pasRionate 
maimer  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  firet' restraint, 
and  why  ?  For  what  is  tliere  most  fre- 
quent occasbn;  and  what  follows? 
*What  is  the  second  restraint  ?  What  is 
always  its  efiect ;  and  why  ?  How  m 
this  iflustrated  ?  Wliat  is  here  the  great 
rule  ?  In  what  manner  may  one  be  "tk 
speaker  both  of  reputatkm  and  influ- 
ence ?  But  to  attain  the  pathetic  and 
sublime  in  oratorv,  what  is  required  ? 
What  is  the  third  restraint  ?  What  re- 
mark fblk>w8  ?  What  must  he  not  do ; 
how  must  he  begin ;  and  why?  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be 
aninmted,  and  fired  by  nis  subject,  what 
is  always  expected  of  him  ?  What  has 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please  and 
to  persuade  ?  Of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  is  the  fourth  restraint?  Why  k 
this  direction  given?  Of  this,  what  is 
observed  ?  For  what  is  it  no  reason  ? 


But  for  what  is  it  a  reason  ?  What  is 
done  by  Demosthenes,  in  order  to  iusti- 
fy  the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cnen^ 
Uiea  ?  What  is  also  done  by  Cicero) 
and  of  both  passages,  what  is  observed? 
What  remark  follows?  What  J9  the 
filth  and  last  restraint?  What  cannot 
atone  ibr  neglect  of  these?  How  is  this 
remark  illustrated  ?  What  says  Quiir- 
tilian  ?  No  one  should  ever  rise  to  n)eak 
in  public,  without  first  doing  wnat? 
Wliere,  among  the  ancients,  shall  %re 
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find  thii  lartieularly  indeted  on  ?  Re- 
cite the  aomonition  contained  in  Cicero's 
oration,  ad  Bruturru  What  ahould  the 
coirent  style  be  ?  Of  (joaint  and  artifi^ 
eial  expresBionB.  what  is  here  observed? 
What  should  oe  studied ;  and  what, 
when  pioperly  introduced,  produces  a 
happy  effect?  Under  what  circum- 
stances may  some  inaccuracies  be  over^ 
looked?  Wh^  do  they  escape?  With 
regard  to  the  degree  m  conciseness  or 
dinbsenesB,  what  is  observed?  What 
manner  has  commcmly  been  recom- 
mended? What,  however,  is  our  au- 
thor inclined  to  think  ?  Of  what  k  there 
no  doubt?  To  do  what  must  care  be 
taken ;  but  oT  this  care,  what  is  obser- 
ved? Of  a  loose  and  verbose  manner, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  had  we  bet- 
ter dc  ?  Of  what  is  our  author  after- 
wards to  treat?  At  present,  what  is  it 
sufficient  to  observe?  What  manner 
should  always  be  shumiod  ?  But  what 
may  be  assumed  even  bv  a  modest 
man  ?  What  does  a  feeble  and  hesi- 
tating manner  bespeak ;  and  what  is 
said  of  it?  What  is  the  end  of  popular 
speaking;  and  on 'what  must  it  be 
founded?  If  we  would  bsspeakeraof 
buflinesB,  and  not  mere  deelalmers,  what 
must  be  the  basis  ?  On  what  should  we 
be  engaged  in  earnest;  and  what 
should  we  utter?  Of  what  should  the 
premeditatkm  be  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? With  what  remark  is  this  head  I 
eonclnded?  Why  are  the  fidlowingex-  * 


tracts fiomDemostfieoes inserted?  Un- 
der the  groat  disadvantage  of  an  Bi^- 
lish  translation,  what  will  they  exhibit'? 
Whence  are  the  foUowing;  and  «£ 
them,  what  is  observed?  How  aie  tlis 
extracts  selected ;  and  whr?  Wbat  if 
the  rabject  of  the  orations  i' What  dis- 
positk>n  did  the  Athenians  manifest  I 
In  this  critical  conjuncture,  who  araae ; 
and  in  what  manner  does  he  begin  Us 
first  PhiUppio?  (The following ea 
should  be  carefully  committed.) 


ANALYSia 

• 

The difiSsient kinds ofpohlie  ,. 

1.  The  eloquence  of  pcqraiar 

blies. 

A.  Its  foundation. 

B.  The  speaker  himself  shoidd  be 
persuaded  of  what  he  leeum- 
roends  to  oCfaere. 

c.  Preparative  diiectbns. 

D.  The  style  of  popular  eloquence. 

a.  The  warmth  should  be  sniteij 
to  the  subject. 

b.  It  should  never  be  eotMncF* 
felted. 

c  It  shofild  not  be  carried  too  far 
cL  The  public  ear  should  be  le^ 

fiarded. 
e.  The  deooruns  of  time,  plaee, 

ftcshould  be  attended  ttk 

2.  EztFBcis  frsm  Deawsrhenee'  ota- 
tions. 


LECTURE  XXTin. 


ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  BAR— ANALYSIS  OP  CICE- 
RO'S ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 


I  TREATED  in  the  last  lecture  of  wbat  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence 
of  popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  bead  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  public 
9pealdng,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  wbteh 
will  therefore  be  the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  m  the  for- 
mer lecture,  must  not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance  tfaaf 
f  begin  with  showmg  where  the  distinction  ' 
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laUie  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popu)«r 
assemblies*  are  ccynmonly  different.  In  popular  assemblies,  the 
great  object  is  persuasion;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hear- 
«rsto  some  choice  or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accom* 
pUtthins  this  end,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  tlie 
principles  of  action  in  our  nature;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart, 
as  well  as  to  the  understanding.  But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the 
great  object.  There,  it  is  not  the  speaker's  business  to  persuade  the 
judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  but  to  show  them  what  is  just  and 
true ;  and  of  course^  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the  understanding  thai 
his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  cbaracteristical  difference 
which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

la  the. next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  oub 
or  to  a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity, 
and  authority  of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantsq^ 
which  a  mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the 
arts  of  speech,  even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Pas- 
sion does  not  rise  so  easily ;  the  speaker  is  heard  more  coolly ;  he  is 
watched  over  more  severely;  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule, 
by  attempting  that  high  vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in 
speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  roanagement  of  jthe  subjects 
which  belong  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory 
from  that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has  a 
much  wide^  range.  He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule; 
he  can  fetch  hb  topics  from  a  gre«t  variety  of  qiiarters;  and  employ 
every  illustration  which  his  fancy  ur  imagination  suggests.  But,  at 
the  bar,  the  field,  of  speaking  is  limited  to  precise  law  and  statute. 
Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take  its  scope.  The  advocate  has  al- 
ways lying  before  him  the  line,  the  square,  and  the  compass.  These, 
it  is  hb  principal  business  to  be  continually  applying  to  the  subjects 
under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of 
a  much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of 
popular  assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of 
considering  even  the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
as  exact  models  of  the  manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  bar.  It  is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of 
this;  because,  though  these  were  pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal 
causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Ureece 
and  Rome,  allowed  a  much  nearer  approach  to  popular  eloquence, 
than  what  it  now  does.    This  was  owing  chiefly  to  two  causes : 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was 
much  less  an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In 
the  days  of  Demosthenes  and  Oicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were 
few,  simple,  and  general ;  and  the  decision  of  causesv  was  trusteid, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges. 
Eloquence,  mu(^  more  than  jurisprudence,  was  the  study  oi  those 
who  were  to  plead  causes.     Cicero  somewhere  seys^  that  three 
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momhs  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man  a  complete  eiyiliui ; 
nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good^pleader  at  tbe  faax^ 
who  had  never  studied  law  atUl.  For  there  were  among  th^  Ro- 
mans a  set  of  men  called  pragmaiidj  whose  office  it  waa  to  j$i^e 
the  orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  cause  he  waa  to  pkaid 
required,  and  which  he  put  into  that  pppular  form,  and  dressed  up 
with  those  colours  of  eloquence.  tK*!:  were  best  fitted  for  influeiicing 
tbe  judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than 
they  are  with  us,  and  forihed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The 
renowned  tribunal  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  consisted  of  fiftj 
judges  at  the  least.  *  Some  make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more 
Wl^n  Socrates  was  condemned,  by  what  court  it  is  uncertain, 
we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  thatx  280  voted  against  him.  Id 
,  Rome,,  the  Praetor,  who  was  the  proper  judge  both  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment,  the  Judica 
Selectiy  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and  had 
the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  catee 
of  Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty<>one  Judices  Sekctif  and  so  had  the 
advantage  of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few 
learned  judges  of  the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to 
an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens.  Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular 
eloquence,  which  we  find  the  Rbman  orator  so  frequently  employ- 
ing, and  probably  with  much  success.  Hence  tears  and  commui- 
oration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instruments  of  gaining  a 
cause.  Hence  certain  practices^  which  would  be  reckoned  thea- 
trical among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar ;  such  as  introdue 
ing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children^  endea- 
vouring to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difierence  between 
the  ancient  and  modern  state  of  tbe  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also 
the  diffisrence  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  modern  eloquence,  which 
I  formerly  took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  man- 
ner of  pleading  would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  groat 
advantage  he  may  still  be  studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  in 
the  address  with  which  he  opens  his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  he 
employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the  judges;  in  the  distinct  ar- 
rangement of  his  facts;  in  the  gracefulness  of  his  narration;  in  the 
conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may  and  he  ought  to 
be  imitated.  A  hi^er  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us ;  but  one  who 
snould  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications,  in  bis 
difiuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pn- 
sion,  would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if 
be  should  appear  there  in  the  Ibga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  th« 

*  Vide  Potter,  ^ntiq  ->ol.  i.  p.  102^ 
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foundation  of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  success,  must  always  be 
laid  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  own  professiou.  Nothing  is  of 
«uoh  consequence  to  him,  or  deserves  more  his  deep  and  serious 
study.  For  whatever  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  know- 
ledge of  the  law  be  reckoned  superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit 
theix  cause  Co  him.  Besides  previous  study,  and  a  proper  stock  of 
knowledge  attained,  apother  thing,  highly  material  to  tlie  success 
of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful  attention  to  every  cause 
with  which  he  is  entrusted,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly  master  of  ail  the 
facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  it  On  this,  the  ancient  rhetori- 
cians insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it  as  a  neces 
sary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 
Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  book 
DeOratore)  thathealways  conversed  at  full  length  with  every  client 
%vho  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no 
witness  to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain 
himself  more  freely;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and 
to  plead  the  cause  of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might 
come  at  the  whole  truth,  and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  oC 
the  business;  and  that,  after  the  client  had  retired,  he  used  to 
balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under  three  different  characters^ 
his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the  advocate  on  the  oppo 
site  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the  profession  who 
decline  taking  so  much  trwible ;  taxing  them  not  only  with  shame 
ful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust*  To  the 
same  purpose  Quintiliam,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concerning  all  the  methods 
which  a  lawyer  should  employ  for  attaining  the  most  thorough 
knoivledge  of  the  cause  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommend- 
ing patience  and  attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  ob- 
serving very  sensibly,  <  Non  tam  obest  audire  supervacua,  quam 
ignorare  necessaria.  Frequenter  enim  et  vulnus,  et  remedium,  in 
lis  orator  invehiet  quae  litigatorie  in  peutram  partem,  habctre  mo- 
mentum videbantur.'t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  knov^ 
iedge  which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  csUse 
which  he  is  to  plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next  ob 


*  *  Eqnidem  soleo  dure  operam,  ut  de  saa  quit  que  re  me  Ipse  doceat ;  et  ne 
^t<  alius  adsit,  quo  liberius  loquatur;  et  ag^ere  advertarii  causam,  at  illc  acnt 
tatau ',  et  qaicquid  de  sua  re  cog^itaret,  in  m^iura  proferat.  Itaque  cJimviUe  ne- 
c<'««U,  ties  personal  unus  sostinco,  summa  animi.  equitate ;  roeanii  ad^ersarii, 
jiidiccs. — NonnuUi  dnm  operam  suam  multam  ezistimari  volunt,  ut  toto  foro  to1> 
itare,  et  afxusa  ad  causam  ire  rtdeantur,  causas  dkunt  incognitas,  fn  quo  est  ilia 
quidem  nui^a  oflensioy  tcI  negUgentio  susceptis  rebus,  vel  perfidie  receptis  ;.sed. 
etiam  iila,  major  opiuione,  quod  nemo  po^st  de  ea  re  quam  non  novii.  non  turpissimi 
dieerc.* 

f  4  To  Usten  to  M>mething  that  If  superflaout  can  do  no  hurt ;  whereas  to  be 
Ignorant  of  something  that  is  material,  may  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  advocate 
•riU  frequently  discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause/  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  b 
Ihe  proper  defence,  from  circumstances  which,  to  the  party  himself,  appeared  to  be  «l 
Ctile  ir  no  mommt.* 
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serve,  that  eloquence  in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  monieat  fiir 
giving  support  td  a  cause.  It  were  altogether  wrong  to  infer^  4to 
because  the  ancient  popular  and  vehement  manner  is  now  in  a  great 
measure  superseded,  there  is  therefore  no  room'  for  eloquefice 
at  the  bar,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  become  saperAifoits,  Thoi^ 
the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed,  yet  still  there  is  a  ri^tand 
proper  manner,  which  deserves  to  be  studied  «is  mueh  as  ever. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where  eloquence  is 
more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  on  whkb 
men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufBciept,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the  hearers,  ^ut  the  dryness  and  sgbtilty  of  the  subjects  ge- 
nerally agitated  at  the  bar,  require,  more  than  any  other,  a  certain 
Kind  of  eloquence,  in  order  to  command  attention;  in  order  to  give 
proper  weight  to  the  arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent 
any  thing  which  the  pleader  advances  from  passing  unregarded. 
The  effect  of  good  speaking  is  always  Very  great.  There  is  as  much 
difference  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  hearers,  by  a  cold, 
dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by  one  who  pleads  the 
same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as  there  is  between 
our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  dim 
light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 
the  liberal  professions,  none  gives  fairer  play  to  genius  and  abilities 
than  that  of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  emosed  than  some  others  to 
suffer  by  the  arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  oi^  secret  iiitrigoes. 
He  is  sure  of  coming  forward  according  to  his  merit;  for  he  stands 
forth  every  day  to  view ;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competi* 
tors;  every  appearance  which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public, 
whose  decision  seldom  fails  of  being  just,  because  it  is  impartial. 
Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward  a  young  pleader  with  peculiar 
advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  beginning ;  but  they  can  do  no 
more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputation  resting  on  these  as- 
sistances will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judges  decide,  parties 
^atch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients  never  fail  to  resort, 
^vho  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  hi^  knowledge,  eloquence, 
And  industry.  * 

It  must  belaid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited 
to  the  bar,  whetl)er  in  speaking  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the 
calm  and  temperate  kind,  and  connected   with  close  reasoning. 
Sometimes  a  little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  inoider 
to  enliven  a  dry  subject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  atten* 
tion;  but  this  liberty  must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand  ;    for  a 
florid  style,  and  a  sparkling  manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker 
be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by  the  judge.     They  detract  from  his 
W3ight,  and  always  produce  a  suspicion  of  his  failing  in  soundness 
and  strength  of  argument     It  is  purity  and  neatness  of  expression 
which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied ;  a  style  perspicuous  and  proper,  which 
shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  tiie  pedantry  of  law  tenns, 
and  where,  at  Ihe  same  time,  no  affectation  shall  appear  of  avoiding 
Ihese,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary.    . 


•  \ 
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,fr^boMt]r  is  t  oommon  fanlt,  of  which  the  eentlemenof  this  pro* 
fetsioii  are  accost ;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing 
so  hsalily,  and  with  so  little  pfeparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to 
do,  almost  unavoidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  / 
maoh  recommended  to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the 
bar,  that  they 'should  early  stftdy  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet 
thejr  have  full  leisure  for  preparation.  Let  them  form  themselves, 
especially  in  the  papers  which  they  write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong 
anid  a  correct  style;  which  expresses  the  same  thing  much  better 
in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation  of  intricate  and 
ondless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acquired,  it  will  become  na- 
tural to  them  afterwards,  when  the  nwltiplicity  of  business  shall 
force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  nlanner.  Whereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  be 
come  familiar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasion^ 
when  they  wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves 
with  energy  and  grace.* 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  Thie 
should  be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question; 
in  diowing  clearly  what  is  the  point  in  debate;  what  we  admit, 
what  we  deny;  and  where  the  line  of  division  begins  between  us. 
and  the  adverse  party.  Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and 
arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  ora- 
tion, a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost  consequence;  but  in  tliose  em- 
oroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to  the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in 
all.  Too,  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken,  in  previously 
studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinctness  and  dis- 
order there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing:  we  leave  the 
whole  cause  in  darkness. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentation,  I 
shall  hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  co^^e  to  treat  of  the 
component  partspf  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe, 
that  the  narration  of  facts  at  the  bar,  should  always  be  as  concise  as 
the  nature  of  them  will  admit  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  be  remembered  during  the  course  of  the  pleading; 
but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and 
needlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays  too  great  a  load  upon  the  memo- 
ry. Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superfluous  circumstances  in  his  re- 
cital, he  adds  strength  to  the  material  facts;  he  both  gives  a  clearer 
view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression  of  it  morq  last- 
ing. In  argumentation,  again,  I  would  in'cline  to  give  scope  to  a 
more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
m  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain 
question,  arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their 
conciseness.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  freouently  requires 
the  arguments  to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in 
order  to  be  fuUy  apprehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  the  arguments  employed  by  his 
adversary,  he  should  beon  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  dis- 
guising, or  placing  them  in  a  false  light     The  deceit  is  soon  discov- 
2X 
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ered ;  it  will  not  fail  of  being  exposed :  and  tends  to  impress  thf 
judge  and  the  hearers  with  distrust  of  the  speaker,  as  onewhoeitlifr 
wants  discernment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the 
strength  of  the  reasoning  on  the  other  side.  Whereas^  i«^hen  tfaey 
see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy  and  xandour,  the  arguments  whieti 
have  been  used  against  him,  before  ne  proceeds  to  combat  tltem,  a 
strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  favour.  They  are  naturallT  led  to 
think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of  all  that  can  be  said « 
on  both  sides  of  the  argument;  that  he  has  entire  confidence  in  the 
goodness  of  his  own  cause ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support  it  by 
any  artifice  or  concealment  The  judge  is  thereby  inclined  to  reeeire 
much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him  bj  i 
speaker,  who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunitj  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent 
the  reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively 
reply,  by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  been 
said  on  the  other  side.  But,  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daz- 
Eling  to  a  young  pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience 
laugh,  but  to  convince  the  judge ;  and  seldom,  or  never,  did  anj  ooe 
rise  to' eminence  in  his  profession,  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  tise. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural; 
yet,in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which 
arises  from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
means  of  persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client;  k 
has  taken  upon  him  the  whole  charge  of  his  interests;  he  stands  in 
his  place.  It  is  improper,  therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  tlie 
cause,  if  he  appears  indifferent  and  unmoved ;  and  few  clients  will 
be  fond  of  trusting  their  interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness 
and  sensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every 
cause  that  is  committed  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really 
to  excite  his  zeal  or  not  There  is  a  dignity  of  character,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  eveiy  one  in  this  profession  to  sup- 
port For  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument 
of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than  an  opinion  of  probity  and  ho- 
nour in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  persuade.*  It  is  scarcely 
eossible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  alto'gether  the  impression  made 
y  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that  he  sap. 
However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  alwavs*  Itmling  it* 
weight  to  one  side  or  other;  either  detracting  from,'  or  adding  to, 
the  authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  ho- 
nour and  probity  must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by 
«ome  degree  of  delicacy  in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  man- 


•  I 


Plurimum  ad  omnia  momenti  est  ip  hoc  positnoi,  si  rir  bcnitf  cteditur.    Sircnin 
rontiggH,  ut  dou  studium  adrocati  Tideatur  alTere,  sed  pene  testis  fidem.* 

Quiiier.  I.ivt.i 
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aerof  eonductlng  them.  And  though,  perhaps,  th^  nature  of  the 
professioQ  may  render  it  extremely  difficulttocarry  this  delicacy  to  its 
utmost  lengthy  yet  there  are  attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  ever> 
good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so  every  prudent  man  for  reputation's 
sake,  will  find  to  be  necessai^.  He  will  always  decline  embarking 
in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly  unjust;  and,  when  he  sup- 
ports a  doubtful  cause^rhe  will  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  such  argu- 
ments as  appear  to  his  owu  judgment  the  most  tenable;  reserving* 
Wii  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and  iniquity  are 
flagrant.  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite  in  pub- 
lie  speakers*  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  con- 
cerning the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illus- 
tnte  tlie  subject  farther,  I  shsill  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cice- 
ro's pleadings,  or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,/7ro  C/u- 
enlio.  The  celebrated  one^pro  Milone^  is  more  laboured  and  showy ; 
but-'it  is  *oo  declamatory.  That,  pro  CluentiOj  comes  nearer  the 
strain  ol  a  modern  pleading;  and  though  it  has  the  disadvantage 
of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in  the  subject,  yet  it  is  one 
rf  the  mostchast6,  correct,  and  forcible,of  all  Cicero's  judicial  ora 
tions,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes, 
nad  avicused  his  stepfather  Oppiaiiicus,of  an  attempt  to  poison  him. 
He  prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and 
banished.  But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  cor- 
rupted by  money  in  this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popu- 
lar clamour,  and  had  thrown  a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  £ight 
years  afterwards  Oppianicus  died.  An  accusation  was  brought 
against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him,  together  wiUi  a  charge 
also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former  trial  to  condemn. 
In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers  were  Sassia,  the 
mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widowof  Oppianicus,  and  young  Oppianicus, 
the  son.  Q.  Naso,  the  Prsetor,  was  judge,  together  with  a  consi- 
derable number  of  Judices  Selecti. 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from 
ao  common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  be- 
gins with  taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  di- 
.  vided  into  two  parts.*  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having 
poisoned  Oppianicus  ;'on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no 
proo^  did  not  lay  the*  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on 
the  other  charge  of  formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capi- 
tal in  certain  cases,  by  the  Roman  law.  Cicero  proposes  to  follow 
him  in  this  method,  and  to  apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication 

of  his  client  from  the  latter  charge.     He  makes  several  proper  ob- 

I  ■  I     I  11       III      ■■  ■■ I     ■       I    I 

*  *  AnimRdTertteeJiMlicM,  ooinem  accutatoris  orauonem  in  duas  diTisam  ease  partes, 
«uarvin  altera  miJii  niti  ei^magnopere  confidere  videbatur,  inyidi&  jam  inveteratA  judt 
cii  Jiiniani,  altera  tantom  modo  consuetudinig  catui,  timid^  et  diflldenter  attingere  ra> 
iMliem  Tene6cii  criminum  ;  qu&  de  re  lege  est  bcc  questio  conttitutji.  f  taqiie  mihi 
certumeat  banc  eandem  distributionem  tnvidis  et  crimhium  fie  in  defensione  tenran,  «t 
iatcUigant,  nibil  lae  nac  i  ubterftigere  whiiue  retlcendo,  nee  <NMCurai«  dicand** 
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servations  on  the  danger  of  judges  sufienng  themselves  to  besvvay- 
ed  by  a  popular  cry^  which  often  is  raised  by  faction,  and  diieeted 
against  the  innocent  He  acknowledgesi  that  Cluentius  had  safer- 
ed  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what  had  passed  it 
the  former  trial }  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive  heariog,  and 
fissures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to  that  mat- 
ter so  fairly  and  so  ^learly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfMstion.  A 
great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  beincaa 
A  mother  accusing  her  s5n,  and  accusing  him  of  sueh  actions,  ai 
having  first  bribed  judges  to  condemii  her  husband,  and  having 
afterwards  poisoned  him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client  The  first  step,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices;  by  show- 
ing what  sort  of  persons  Cluentius^s  mother,  and  her  husband  Op|»i» 
aniens,  were$  anid  thereby  turning  the  edge  of  pubiic  indignatioB 
against  them.  The  nature  of  the  cause  rendered  this  plan  altoge- 
ther proper,  and  in  sim ilar  situations  it  is  fit  to  be  imitated.  He  exe- 
cutes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  fbrce;  and  in  doing  it,  lap 
open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt,  as  gives  a 
shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age;  and  such  as  wouk) 
seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  ao  aban- 
doned character.  Soon  after  the  deatii  of  tier  first  husband,  the  fa- 
ther of  Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Auriu8Melinu8,a  young  man 
of  illustrious  birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own 
daughter.  She  prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and 
then  she  married  him  herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  bj 
the  means  of  Oppianicus,  involved  in  Sylla's  pr«>scriptioo,  and  put 
to  death ;  and  Sassia  be;ng  left,  for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and 
in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus  himself  made  bis  addresses 
to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  hnprudence  of  the  proposal,  nor  at 
<he  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been  imbrued  in  her 
former  husband's  blood,  objected,  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to  Oppiani- 
cus having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed  the 
objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched  '^jBtod  then,  divore- 
ing  his  wife,  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and  ^ 
Sa^ia.  These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  belief  e, 
with  the  highest  colours  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  ve- 
ry proper  field.    Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,  could  no  ioRgei 

*  '  Lectum  Ilium  geni&lem  quern  biennio  ante  Slie  lus  nubenti  ifraTemt,  h 
ettdem  domo  sibi  ornari  et  tterni,  expulirft  atque  ezlurbata  fiUa,  jnbeC.  NiiMt  §t- 
nero  socrus,  nuUis  auspicibui,  funettis  ominibus  omnium,  O  mulieris  sceloi  bcm 
diblle,  h  praster  h^ne  unam,  in  omui  vita  inanditum !  O  audaciani  singiilareni 
non  timnisM,  li  minus  vim  deonim,  homtoumque  famam,  at  illam  ipcam  Boctem, 
facesque  iUas  nuptialet?  noa  liotien  cubiculi?  non  cubtfe  fili«?  non  panrtec  de> 
nique  iptot  superiorum  teitn  noptianiih  ?  perfregit  ac  prottravit  omv'a  onpidiait 
It  furore  ?  vicit  pudorem  libido ;  timorem  audaciA;  rationem  anMfiUa.'  The  wtnntk 
ofCioero'i  eloquence,  which  thii  paatafo  beaotiAdly  exetnplifieiylg  here  fulif  jm^ified 
bytfaesntgect. 
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life- on  any  toleisUe  terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the 
aMDOy.  who  bad  loaded  herself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dis- 
hooimr;.  and  hence  the  feud  which  had  ever  since  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  and  had  involved  her  unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trou* 
ble  and  per^fscution.  As  for  Oppianicus,  Cicero  gives  a  short  histo- 
r  J  of  hftS  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  dk'imes ;  and  by  what  he  relates, 
Oppiauicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring,  fierce,  and  cruel,  in- 
satiable in  avarice  and  ambition ;  trained  and  hardened  in  all  the 
Climes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  pniscrip- 
tioDS  produced ;  ^  Such  a  man/  says  our  orator, '  as,  in  place  of  be- 
ing surpriaed  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder 
that  he  had  escaped  so  long/ 

And  now,  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which 
is  clear  and  elegant,  he  entera  on  the  history  Of  that  famous  trial,  in 
which  his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges. '  Both 
Clueatius  and  Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public 
contest  about  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken 
opposite  sides,  which  enibittered  the  misunderstanding  already  sub- 
iiisting  between  them.  Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed 
him  onto  the  destruction  of  her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as 
one  who  was  conscious  of  her  crimes;  and,as  Cluentius  was  known 
to  have  made  no  will,  they  expected,  upon  his,  death,  to  succeed  to 
his  fortune.  The  plan  was  formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by 
poison ;  which,  considering  their  former  conduct,  is  no  incredible 
part  of  the  story.  '  Cluentius  was  at  that  time  indisposed:  the  ser- 
vant of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to  give  him  poison,  and  one 
Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  was  employed  in  the 
negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  discovery,  Cluentius 
first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius,  in  whose  cus- 
tody the  poison  was  found;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for  this  at- 
tempt upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions :  and  both  these 
persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
lucres. 

Of  both  these  Pre/udiciaj  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous 
trials,  he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great 
part  of  his  argument,  as  in  neitiier  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge 
or  suspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.  But  in  both 
thete  trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly ;  in  both,  Scamander 
and  Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers 
of  his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluen- 
tius irajnediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Op])i- 
anicus himself, the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this 
prosecution,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges ; 
all  Rome  was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised 
that  no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices 
were  not  checked.  By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  his 
client  a^inst  this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupti  Judicii. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it ; 
fleeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Frabri- 
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eins,  in  the  two  former  trials ;  trials  that  werts  fair  and  uneorrvptod^  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  worid.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  wo  hid 
clearly  open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  gailt  His  insCnmie&to 
and  ministers  being  once  condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  jodgei 
too,  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  abovt  an  inoih 
cent  per$«in  being  circumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident  on 
the  conti*ary,  that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment, 
under  such  cii^cumstanccs,  that  unless  the  judges  were  alta^her 
inconsistent  with  themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  ac- 
quitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corraption  oi 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  .that  corrap- 
tion should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  lN>m  Cliientiii& 
For  setting  aside  the  diflference  of  character  between  the  two  men. 
the  one  fair, the  other  flagitious;  what  motive  had  Claentias  to  try 
so  odious  and  dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  Judges? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to 
this  last  remedy,  who  saw  and  knew  himself,  and  hi*  cauS3,  to  be  in 
the  utmost  danger,  than  the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itseil 
and  of  the  issue  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sen- 
tences given  by  the  same  judges,  he  bad  full  reason  to  beconfident? 
Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  «venr 
thing  to  fear;  whose  life,  and  liberty,  and  fortune,  were  at  stake; 
than  he  who  had  already  prevailed  in  a  material  part  of  his  chai^, 
and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  prosecution  than 
as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  jt  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Opptanicir> 
did  attempt  to  bribe  the  judges;  that  Ihe  corruption  in  this  trial,  so 
much  complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  agaiast 
him*  He  calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side;  he 
challenges  him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one 
of  the  thirty-two  t/t^ice^  «S?^c/t,  did  receive  money  from  Oppiani- 
cus;  he  names  the  sum  that  was  given;  he  names  the  persons  thst 
were  present,  when,  after  the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to 
refund  the  bribe.  This  is  a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  qaite  de- 
cisive. But,  unluckily,  a  very  cross  circumstaiice  occurs  here.  For 
this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice  to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  tliis 
strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in  the  following  manner:  Stale- 
nus,  says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man,  and  accustomed  before 
to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Oppianicus  to  brio; 
him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain  sum,  which  be 
undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of  the  other 
judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money ;  when  he 
found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of,  deposit- 
ed in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  unwilling 
to  part  with  my  of  it  to  his  colleagues ;  and  bethought  hiaMelf  of 
some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  promote th<* 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Op|)iani€ua$  as,  iVom  a 
nondemned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being 
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eaUud  to  account,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  In  stead, 
themfore,  of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritat- 
ed such  ^he  had  influence  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promis- 
ing Uieib  money  in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telling  them  that  Op- 
pianicus  had  cheated  him.*  When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced, 
he  had  taken  measures  for  being  absent  himself :  but  being  brought 
by  Oppianicus's  lawyers  fnftn  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give 
Ilia  voice,  he  found  it  necessary  to  lead  the  way  in  condemning  the 
BttiQ  whose  money  he  had  taken,  without  fulfilling  the  bargain 
which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluen- 
tins  seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared ;  and,  what  Cicero  c^hiefly  in- 
tended, the  odkim  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult 
part  of  the  orator's  busihess  still  remained.  There  were  severaj 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  prastor,  the  censofs,  and  the  senate, 
against  taie  judges  in  this  cause ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed 
to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of  bribery  and  corruption :  for  it  is 
plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if  Oppiahicus  had  given  money 
to  Stalenus,  Chientius  had  out-bribed  him.  To  all  these  decisions, 
however,  Cicero  replies  wHh  much  distinctness  and  subtiity  of  ar- 
gument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  foUow-him  through  all  his 
reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were,  at  that 
time,  very  indistinctly  known ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to  were 
hastily  given ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about 
by  the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Quinctius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  who  had  been  tlie  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppi^ 
ftnicus ;  and  who,  enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  em- 
ployed all  his  tribunitial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges 
who  condemned  his  client. 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law. 
The  Crimen  Comipti  Judiciii  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital 
In  the  famous  Lex  Cornelia  de  SicariiSj  was  contained  this  clause 
(which  we  find  still  extant.  Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  '  Qui 
radieem  corruperit,  vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  hac  lege  teneatur.' 
This  clause,  however,  we  learn  from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  ma- 
gistrates and  senators ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian 
ofder,  he  was  not,  even  supposing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of 
this  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ;  and  as  he  shows  here  the  most 
masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary  of  his  pleading  on  ihis  < 
part  of  the  cause:  'You,'  says  he  to  the  advocate  for  the  prosecu- 
tor, 'you,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given  it  out,  that  1 

*  *  Gam  esset  ^gens,  samptuosiu,  audaz,  calUdut,  perfidiosos,  et  cum  domi  siue, 
mnerrimif  in  Inritf,  et  iDanttslmis,  tantum  nummoraiii  positum  viderit,  ad  omnem  mali- 
tiain  tk  firaudem  ▼ersan;  mentem  saain  coepit.  Demne  ji.dicilfiis?  mihi  i^tar,  ipat* 
pnetcr  pcriculaiD  cl  iniamiaoi  quid  qucretur  ?  Siqiiis  eum  forte  casus  ex  periculo 
cnfMMrit,  noMM  redendum  estP  prscipttantcm  igitur  impeUamus,  inquit,  et  peiditum 
prostemainus.  Capit  hoc  consilium  ut  pecuniam  quibusdam  jiidicibns  lerissimts  polli* 
ccatur,  deinde  earn  postea  mippriniat ;  ut  quoniain  graves  hominas  sua  sponte  severe 
jvdkttuna  pmabat,  ho§  qui  levtores  erant,  dentiiutiooe  iratos  0}.piaiuco  rcdderet  * 
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was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing  of  xn- 
nocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  hb  behalC 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover 
him  behind  a  legal  defence  only?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not 
pleaded  his  cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable^  by  the  Como- 
iian  law,  to  be  capitally  convicted ;  and  shown,  that  neither  proof 
nor  probablp  presumption  lies  against  his  innocence?  In  doing  so 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluen 
tius  himself.  For  when  he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and 
when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no  action  could  be  brought 
against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law,  he  instantly  besought  and  ob- 
tested me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that  ground ;  saying, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as^  dea^  to  him  as  his 
life;  and  that  what  he  sought,as  an  innocent  man,  wa^  not  only  to 
be  absolved  from  any  penalty^  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the  opinion  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens. 

.  '  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  upon  his  plan.  But  mj 
client  must  forgive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For 
1  should  be  wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  charac- 
ter and  station  require  me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  fsbould 
allow  any  person  to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him. 
You,  Attius,  indeed,  have  toM  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach, 
that  a  Roman  knight  should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to 
which  a  senator,  for  corrupting  judges,  is  liable.  But  I  must  tell 
you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater  reproafch,  in  a  state  that  is  re- 
gulated by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law.  What  safety  have  any  of 
us  in  our  persons,  what  security  for  our  rights,  if  the  law  shall  be 
set  aside  ?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q.  Naso,  sit  in  that  chair,  aod 
preside  in  this  judgment?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you  accuse, 
or  do  I  defend  ?  Whence  all  the  soleipnity  and  pomp  of  judges,  and 
clerks,  and  ojficers,  of  which  this  house  is  full  ?  Does  not  all  proceed 
from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state; 
which,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together ;  and,  like 
the  soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  tho  public  fuoe- 
tions  ?*  On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly.of  the  law, 
or  move  that,  in  a  criminaJ  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step 
beyond  what  it  permits  them  to  go?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
has  found,  that,  as  senators  and  magistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities, 
and  greater  advantages  than  other  members  of  the  state,  the  law 
.should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more  strict,  and  the  purity  and 
oncorruptednessof  their  morals  be  guarded  by  more  severe  sanctions. 

*  AH  Attius,  ^ndignum  esse  facinuSi  ti  senator  Judkio  quenquam  circumveneric, 
eum  leg^biM  teneri :  si  Eques  RonwDOS  hoc  idem  fecerit,  eura  non  tencri.  Ut  tihi 
ooncedam  hoc  indig^um  esse,  tii  mihi  cnncedas  necesse  est  mult*  et^  iadigii'iis,  in  d 
ciTitate  quae  le§ribas  contineatur,  disced!  a  le^ibos.  Hoc  nam  vincahim  est  kojoi  di^ 
nitatis  qn&  fruimur  In  republica.  Hoc  fimdaoietttuin  libertatis;  bk  fons  cqailati*; 
mens  et  animus,  et  coosiliami  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  in  lefpbus.  lit  corpora 
■ottra  sine  mente,  sic  civitas  sine  Ivge,  huw  partibus,  ut  nenris  ac  sanipHne  fc  mtiiikiii 
all  Bon  potest.  Legum  ministri,  magistratus ;  Iff^ro  interpretet^  jndicet ;  legmn  d»- 
■ique  iddroo  omnet  sumut  tenri,  ut  liberi  esse  possimns ;  Quid  est,  ^  Naso,  car  ta  is 
hoc  loco  sedeas?,  &o. 
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But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institutioii  should  be  altered,  if 
you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bribery,  extended 
to  ail  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  la^,  but  in  propos* 
ing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client^  Gluen-' 
tiu9,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rej^ted  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be 
pleaded,  as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But,  though  he  would  not 
avail  himself  of  tiie  law,  you  are  bound  in  justiee  not  to  stretch  it 
beyond  its  proper  limits.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent  surely, 
and  strong.  As  his  manner  is?  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it 
from  the  original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  yrt  of  the  Oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accusa- 
tion that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppi- 
•nicus*  On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small 
stress;  having  placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius 
with  the  odium  of  bribery  in  the  former  trial ;  and  therefore,  on 
this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the 
improbabnity  of  the  ^hole  tale  which  they  related  concerning  this 
pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  appear  to  be  altogether  destitute 
of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains,  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  ot 
the  whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration* 
Cicero  is  uncommonly  chaste;  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  waimth 
and  earnestness,  keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation.  The  p^foration 
turns  on  two  points;  the  indignation  which  the  character  and  con»> 
ductof  Sassia  ought  to  excite,  and  the  compassion  due  tx>a  son,  per- 
secuted through  his  whole  life  by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates 
the  crimes  of  Sassia ;  her  lewdness,  her  violationof  every  decorum ; 
her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence  and  cruelty.  He  places,  in 
the  most  odious  lights  the  eagerness  and  fury  which  she  had  shown 
in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son;  describes  her  jour- 
ney from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  and  a  great 
store  of  money,  that  she  m^ht  employ  every  method  for  circum- 
venting and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial ;  while,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  ws^s  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  she  lodged ;  she  w4/»  shunned  and  avoided  hy  all ;  her 
eompanyand  her  very  looks  were  reckoned  contagious;  the  house 
was  deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a 
woman.*     To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fair,  un- 

*  '  Cum  appropinquarc  hujiis  judicium  ei  nuntlatum  est,  confestim  hue  adolavit; 
■e  ant  acrutatoribut  diligentia,  aut  pcennia  testibos  deessct ;  aut  ne  forte  tnnter  hoc 
sibi  optatiMimnm  ipectaculum  hujus  xordium  atque  liictus,  ef  tanti  fqualoriii  araitterH. 
Jam  varo  quod  iter  Romom  hujus  mulieris  fuisftc  existimatis  '  Quod  ego  propter  vici- 
nitatem  Aqninatiura  ct  Venafranonim  ex  multis  comperi :  quos  concursus  in  his  opp»* 
dis  ?  Qnantot  ct  Tironim  et  mulierum  g^mitua  ene  factos  ?  Mulierein  qnandam  Larino, 
atqaa  tUam  nique  a  mari  supero  Romam  proficisci  cum  mai^no  comitaiu  et  pecuniA, 
quo  tkcim^  ^ircnmwtnti^  jodkio  capitis,  atque  opprimerG  filium  po«set.  Nemo  erai 
dWnun,  pone  dicam,  qain  cxpiandum  ilium  locum  esse  ariMtrarcfor  quacunqoe  ilia 
iiev  tetUwti  ;  nemo,  quin  terram  ipsam  Tiolari,  qae  mater  est  omnium,  vestigii^  coa- 
leleraUB  roatris  putaret.  Itaque  nullo  in  opptdo  consistendi  ei  potestas  fuit ;  nemo  ex 
lot  ho^pitibfis  ioYenttts  est  qui  non  contagiooem  aipcctftp  Aif eret.' 
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spotted,  and  respectable.     He  ppodtices  the  teAtimoroes  of  tke 

gistrates  of  Laiinum  in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  atid  ho- 
nourable manner  by  a  public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  con- 
course of  the  most  noted  inhabitants,  who  were  now  present  to 
second  every  thing  that  Cicero  could  say  in  favour  of  Cluen^ 

^Wherefore,  judges,'  he  concludes,  ^if  ybu  abonfbiate  criraes^  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman ;  prevent  this  roost  unnatural 
mother  from  rejoicing  m  her  son's  blood.  If  you  We  virtue  ai»d 
worth,  relieve  this  unfortunate  man,  who,  for  so  many  yeara,  hai 
been  exposed  to  most  unjiistreproach  through  the  calumnies  raised 
against  him  by  Sassia,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Betin 
far  had  it  been  for  him,  to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison 
which  Oppianicus  had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those 
snares,  if  he  must  still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  bare 
shown  to  be  so  unjust  But  in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and 
your  equity,  that  now,  on  a  full  and  fair  hearing  of  this  cause,  tou 
will  restore  him  to  his  honour ;  you  will  restore  Wm  to  his  fHenus 
and  fellow*citizens,  of  whose  zeal  and  high  estimation  of  him  toi 
have  seen  such  strong  proofs ;  and  wUl  show,  by  your  decision,  that 
though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign  for  a  while  in  popular  meet- 
ings and  harangues,  in  trial  and  judgment,  regard  is  paid  to  the 
truth  only.* 

I  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  1 
principally  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method ;  his 
arrangei^ent  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  hismaia 
arguments.  But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of 
die  art  with  which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
the  original.  Few  of  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  variety  ol 
facts  and  argumentations,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fully. 
But  for  this  reason  I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managiue 
at  the  bar,  a  complex  and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  aad 
force. 


ClUESTIOirS. 

What  was  treated  of  in  the  last  lec- 
ture?. Much  of  what  was  said  on  that 
head  is  applicable  to  what ;  and  what 
m  the  conBequenee  ?  But,  as  all  that  was 
Haid  ia  the  former  lecture^  must  not  be 
appHM  to  IL  what  is  or  importance  ? 
In  tlie  firet  place,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
popular  aeeemblics,  what  is  the  ^at 
object,  and  at  what  does  the  orator  aim? 
For  accomplishiuff  this  end,  what  is  in- 
cumbent a.  him  ?  At  the  bar,  what  is 
the  icreat  d)ject,  and  there,  what  is  the 
speakerV  business;  and  to  what,  conse- 
ouvntly,  is  his  eloquence  addressed? 
?»f  this  lUrterence,  what  is  observed  ? 
IcT  tho  ppcond  place,  to  whom  dofT)eak- 
ers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  ? 


There,  what  have  they  not,  for  cmi^oy' 
ing  the  arts  of  speech  ?  How  is  tw  i 
lustrated?  In  the  last  place,  wbatik) 
the  nature  and  management  of  the  cub* 
jects  which  bebng  to  the  bar,  require  1 
flow  is  this  difference  illustrated?  For 
these  reasons,  what  is  clear;  and  ^ 
similar  reasons,  of  what  most  we  be 
ware?  Why  is  it  necessary  ta  wam 
youn^  lawyers  of  this  ?  What  i?  tlie 
fir^  cause  to  which  this  was  owitt?1 
How  is  this  remark  ulustrated  ?  WJeik 
consequent  ly.  more  than  jurisprudccf  a, 
was  tlie  stuoy  of  those  who  were  c 
plead  causes  ?  What  < V«6  Ci^  <sao^ 
where  say ;  and  even  whatopuuon  p«^ 
vaitecl  ?  There  were  amoti^  the  Boiwini 
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idntseCoTiiMQ^iuidwliat  wm  their 
office?  What  may  we  next  observe? 
H3W  is  this  remark  fuUy  illuBtrated  ? 
Hence,  what  conaequeneeB  followed; 
and  hence,  v^tpractioei^  whieh  would 
1)6  reckoned  theatrical  amonff  vi,  were 
oommoaaltfaeBomaikbar}  Why^then, 
would  too  etriot  an  imitatioQ  of  Cicero^s 
laaoner  of  pleadings  now  be  extremely 
injudiciouB?  Ae  he  may,  however,  still 
be  studied  to  mat  ad^^tage.  in  what 
00^  he  l»  be  knitBtedl  At  what 
iniitatioiiB  of  him- weald  a  pleaner  ren- 
der himself  perfectly  ridiculous?  Be- 
bre  descending  to  more  panicular  di- 
iTctions  concerning  &e  eloquence  of  the 
bar,  of  what  does  our  author  take  no- 
tice? Of  this,  what  is  observed ;  and 
why?  Besides  previous  study,  and  a 
proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained, 
what  is  highly  material  to  thn  success 
oT  every  pfeader  ?  How  did  the  ancient 
rhetorioans  regard  this?  What  does 
Cicero  tell  w  on  this  subject?  Whom 
(ioes  be  very  severely  eensure;  and 
with  what  dboes  he  tax  them  ?  To  the 
«ame  purpose,  what  is  done  by  Quinti- 
iian;  ana  what  does  he  again  and 
asrain  recommend?   Repeat  the  pas- 
SM^   Suppose  an  advocate  to  be^thus 
nrepared,    what  is  next   observed  ? 
wliat  inference  would  be  altogether 
wrong  ?  Though  the  manner  of  speak- 
(TUT  he  changed,   yet  what  (bUows? 
From  what  consideration  does  it  ap- 
pear that,  perhaps,  there  is  no  soene 
of  pablk:  spealpag,  where  eloquence  is 
more  neeesary  than  at  the  bar?  What 
tioes  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the 
subjects  generally  agkated  at  thd  bar. 
require?    How  is    this    illustrated  ? 
MHiat  is  no  small  encouragement  to 
eloquence,  at  the  bar?  To  what  is  he 
'ew  exposed  than  some  others?  Why 
fe  he  sure  of  coming  forward  according 
to  his  merit  ?  What  may  tie  done  for  a 
pmng  pleader,  by  his  friends?  Why 
vnU  a  reputation  resting  on  these  aasist- 
&nccs,  soon  fall  ?  What  must  be  laid 
<lo\vn  for  a  first  principle  ?  Why  may 
a  little  play  to  the  imaginatkm  be  some- 
times allowed ;  but  how  must  this  liber- 
ty be  taken  ?  How  i^  the  sjieaker  who 
oiieti  a  fkirid  style  and  sparklmg  manner 
licanl?  Wliat  is  their  effect?  What  is 
ciuefly  to  be  stuilied  ?  Of  what  are  the 
centleme^of  this  profession  of\en  ac- 
f  uw'd ;  aruT  how  arc  they  Detraycd  in- 
to it?  What  therefore,  cannot  be  too 


I  much  fecommeiMled  to  tnose  who  are 
be^nning  to  practice  at  the  bar?  1\> 
what  hfl£it  snouid  they  form  them- 
selves? Ji'  this  habit  be  once  acquired, 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  Where* 
as,  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
suffering  a  loose  and  negli^nt  style  to 
became  familiar?  What  is  a  capital 
property  in  speakings  at  the  bar;  and 
m  what  two  things,  chiefly,  should  it 
be  shown  ?  What  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence in  every  sort  of  oration;  and 
where  is  «hk  indispensable?  In  what, 
therefore)  cannot  too  much  pains  be 
taken ;  and  why  ?  With  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  narration  and  argument, 
what  only,  at  present,  is  observed? 
Why  JB  this  remaik  made  ?  Whereaii^ 
hy  euttii^  off  all  sup^uoos  oircun»* 
stances  in  his  recital,  what  effect  does 
he  produce  ?  Why  should  a  nioic  dit^ 
frise  manner  in  aigumentotion  be  used 
at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occ<^' 
enns? 

.  When  the  pleader  conies  to  refute  the 
arguments  employed  by  his  advenaary. 
why  should  he  not  do  them  injustice  f 
Whereas,  what  will  be  the  effect  of 
stating  them  with  accuracy  and  cnn- 
dour  ?  In  thiscase.  what  are  they  nato* 
mlly  led  to  think?  To  what  is  the 
judge  thereby  inclined ;  and  what  re- 
mark follows?  When  may  wit  be  of 
seirvice  at  the  bar?  Though  the  repu^' 
tat»n  of  wit  be  dazzling  to  a  younji^ 
pleader,  yet  why  should  he  not  rest  his 
strength  upon  this  talent  ?  In  pleadaig 
a  cause,  what  is  always  of  use  ?  ilow 
is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  As  an  advo- 
cate personates  his  cHent,  and  standn  in 
his  place,  what  is  very  improper,  and 
has  a  bad  effect;  ami  what  follows? 
At  the  same  time,  of  what  must,  he 
beware;  why;  and  what  must  never 
be  foriforten?  What  is  scarcely  possible? 
How  is  tliis  illustmted  ?  How  must  this 
opinion  of  honour  and  probity,  tliere 
fore,  be  preserved?  Though,  perhapSi 
the  nature  of  the  profession  may  ren  - 
der  it  difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  to 
its  utmost  length,  yet  what  follows? 
Embarking  in  what  causes  will  he  al- 
ways decline ;  and  when  he  supports  a 
doubtful  one,  what  course  will  he  pui^ 
sue?  In  what  manner  does  our  author 
profx)se  further  to  iilu$^mte  tliis  fiul>- 
ject?  What  omtion  has  our  author 
chosen :  and  why?  What  is  the  subject 
of  the  oratkm?  Of  the  intmduetioa 
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irhnt  ip  «i)Mf>rfe«l  ?  Hnw  does  it  begin ; 
ftiid  wJiat  were  these  two  parts?  What 
does  Cicero  propose?  On  what  docs  ne 
make  tseveVal  proper  observationR ;  and 
1^  liat  does  he  acknowledge  ?  Beggin^or 
a  patient  and  attentive  hearinir,  (x 
what  does  he  assure  the^  judges?  What 
fleifi^ns  throujs^hout  this  introduction? 
Wliat  circumstances  naturally  raised 
strong  prejudices  against  Cicero's  client? 
Wliat  was,  therefore,  the  first  step  to  be 
taken  by  the  oralDr ;  and  in  wliat  man- 
ner? What  rendered  this  nlan  proper? 
In  executing  his  plan,  what  noes  he 
do?  What  evidence  have  we  of  the 
abandoned  character  of  Saseia,  the 
mother  ?  What  was  the  fate  of  McU- 
nus?  When  Oppianieus  himself  made 
his  addresses  to  her,  on  what  ground 
did  she  object  to  him  ?  Upon  the  remo- 
val of  this  objection,  what  followed  ? 
How  are  tltese  fla^rrant  deeds  painted 
by  Cicero?  As  Cluentius  could  no 
longer  live  on  terms  with  Sassia,  what 
.followed?  What  does  Cicero  say  of 
(>T)pianicua?  Repeat,  fully,  the  history 
of  the  trial.  Of  both  the^  Pvejwdticia^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  was  a  na- 
tural consequence?  What  was  pecu- 
liar to  this  prosecution  ?  By-  wlvit  argu- 
ments does  Cicero  defend  his  client 
against  this  heavy  charge  of  the 
Cr-imen  con^pti  Judicii?  What  is 
the  cflect  of  these  plausible  facts  and 
reasoniniifB?  What  oiflicult  pan  of  the 
orator's  business  still  remained  ?  To  all 
these  decisions,  how  does  Cicero  reply ; 
and  what  does  he  show?  At  length. 
Cicero  comes  to  reason  of  what ;  ana 
oT  what  does  he  take  advantage  ? 
Why  does  our  author  introduce  the 


foHowmg  paange?  Repeat  it  In  tlw 
latter  partof  theoraiion^  ^wleidois 
Cicero  treat?  Of  this,  what  isobservedl 
What  does  Cicero  here  show?  Of  the 
peroratkm  what  b  obeen^ ;  and  oo 
what  two  pooBls  does  it  toni?  Witfaie- 
md  to  Sassia,  what  does  Giscrsdol 
To  the  character  of  Sasaa-  what  don 
he  Qppose ;  and  what  does  he  prodnoe? 
With  what  remarks  doea  he  ocncludet 
In  this  skektDn,  wtuit  was  piioeipifly 
aimed  at?  In  onler  to  haveaM  vim 
of  it,  to  what  must  recmine  be  had; 
and  why? 
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LECTURE  XXIX. 

ELOQUENCE  OP  THE  FULPIT. 

Before  treating  of 'the  structure  and  component  parts  of  aregv- 
lar  bration,  I  purposed  making  some  observations  on  the  {teciiW 
strain,  the  distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  great  kimk 
of  piiblic  speaking.  1  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  po- 
pular assemblies,  and  of  the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  wluck 
remains  for  this  lecture  is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloqaeaw 
which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  consiflering  the  advantages  and  disad^nta^ 
wl  ich  belohg  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  Itas  plain- 
ly several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.     The^dignitj  and  impor- 
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tance  of  its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other. 
They  are  such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought 
kome  to  every  man's  heart ;  and  such  as.  adroit,  at  the  same  time, 
both  the  highest  embellishment  in  describing,  and  the  greatest  ve 
hemenee  and  warmth  in  enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also 
•;reat  advantages  in  treating  his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or 
ft  few  judges,  but  to  a  large  assembly*  He  is  secure  from  all  inteiv 
ruption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  replies^  or  extemporaneous  efforts, 
lie  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure ;  and  comes  to  the  public  whh  «11 
the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate  premeditation  can  give  hinu 
But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar 'dif- 
ficulties that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  The  preacher, 
it  is  true,  has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary ;  but  (hen, 
debate  and  contention  enliven  genius  and  procure  attention.  The 
polpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His 
sabjects  of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but 
they  are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  ^They  have,  for  ages,  employed 
so  many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  ac- 
customed to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power 
of  genius  to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more 
difficult,  than  to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  no- 
velty. No  sort  of  composition  whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as 
where  the  merit  of  it  lies  wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving 
any  information  that  is  new,  not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they 
did  not  believe;  but  in  dressing  truths  which  they  knew,  and 
of  which  they 'were  before  convinced,  in  such  colours  as  may 
most  forcibly  affect  their  imagination  and  heart*  It  is  to  be  ooi>- 
sidered,  too,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally  confines 
bim  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  and  vices;  whereas,  that  of 
other  popular  speakers  leads  them  to  treat  of  persons ;  which  is  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  ^e  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster 
hold  of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make 
you  detest  the  crime ;  the  pleader's,  to  make  you  detest  the  crimi- 
nal   He  describes  a  living  person;  and  with  more  facility  rouacr 

*  What  I  have  said  on  tiiis  subject,  coincides  Tery  much  with  the  obseirations 
made  by  the  famous  M.  Broy^,  an  his  MoBun  de  SUdt^  when  be  is  comparin|^  tlM 
doqaence  of  the  palpit  to  that  6f  the  bar.  <  L'eloquence  d^  la  chaire,  en  oe  qui  V 
eotre  d'humaioi  k,  da  talunt  de  l*orateur,  est  cach^,  cohnue  de  peu  de  peisonnes,  it 
'd'une  difficile  exeoation.  D  faut  marcher  par  de^  chemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  M 
4it,  b  ce  qui  Ton  pr^oit  que  tous  allez  dire :  les  matieres  sont  grandes,  mais  us^es  & 
iriviales  ;  les  principes  surs,  mais  dont  les  auditeurs  penetrent  les  conclusions  d'une 
ssuie  T1M1  il  y  entre  des  sujets  qui  sont  sublimes,  mais  qui  pent  traiter  le  sublime^*- 
ht  Pr6dinteur  n'est  poinf  sontenu  commc  Tarocat  par  des  faits  toujouoi  nouveanx, 
par  de  differem  eren^mens,  par  des  aventures  inouies ;  il  ne's'ezerce  point  sar  let 
•qasslions  dooteiaws ;  il  ne  (kit  point  nJoir  les  riolentes  conjectures,  k  les  presomptiow ; 
lootes  cboaes,  neanmoins,  qui  Merent  le  ^eiAf,  lui  donnent  de  la  force,  a  de  I'^tendoe, 
4  qui  contraignuni  blen  mofins  r^loqnence,  qu'eUcs  ne  le  lizent,  ti  le  dirigent.  II  doit 
la  oootrairie,  tirer  son  discours  d'uae  source  commune,  li  on  toot  Ic  monde  puiso ;  Il 
f^  s'6cnrt«  do  ces  Ueaz  cohimnns  il  n'est  plus  populahne ;  0  est  abstrait  oo  d6clamatetir.* 
Tlminfereoce  wbich  he  draws  from  these  rtflectiotts  is  vety  just :  <il  est  plus  nia6  da 
prkher  €|im  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  difficile  da  bien  prdchar  qoa  de  bim  plaklar.'  f  MS 
Caract^rea,  on  Maenrs  de  ce  Si^de,  p.  tK)l. 
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your  indigQation.  From  these  causes,  it  comes  tc  passi,  thattliougb 
we  have  a  great  number  of  morleratcly  good'  preachers^  we  have, 
.however,  so  few  that  are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  froir 
perfection  in  the  art  of  preaching;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things, 
in  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  excel.*  The  object,  however,  is  no> 
hie,  and  worthy,  upon  many  accounts,  of  being  pursued  with  2ea). 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  sub- 
ject of  Uie  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongsonlj 
to  human  studies  and  invention:^ :  but  the  truths  of  religioo,  wiiL 
.the  greater  simplicity,  and  the  less  mixtui*e  of  art  they  are  set 
forth,  are  likely  to  prove  the  more  successful.  This  objection  would 
have  weight,  if  eloquence  were  as  the  persons  who  make  soch 
an  objection  commonly  take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceit- 
ful art,  the  study  of  words  and  of  plausibility,  only  calculated  to 
please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  But  against  this  idea  of  eloquence 
I  have  all  along  guarded.  True  eloquence  is  the  art  of  placing 
truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for  conviction  and  persuasioo. 
This  is  what  every  good  man  who  preaches  the  gospel  not  orilj 
may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart  It  is  most  intimately  connected 
wiUi.  tlie  success  of  his  ministry ;  and  were  it  needful,  as  assuredij 
it  is  not,  to  reason  any  farther  on  this  head,  we  might  refer  to  the 
discourses  of  the  prophets  and  Apusties,  as  models  of  the  most  sublianf 
and. persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination  and  the 
passions  of  men. 

An  essential  requisite,  in  order  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  the  end  of  preach- 
ing.  For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  not  a 
just  idea  of  the  end  and  object  of  that  art  The  end  of  all  preach- 
ing is,  to  persuade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  tliere- 
.  fore,  should  be  a  persuasive  oration.  Not  but  that  the  preacher  is 
t»  insti*uct  and  to  teach,  to  reason  and  argue.  All  pen^'iasion,  a»  I 
showed  formerly,  is  to  be  founded  on  conviction.  The  understind- 
ing  must  always  be  applied  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  ta  make  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  heart:  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's 
passiohs,  or  influence  their  practice;  without  first  giving  them  just 
principles^  and  enlightening  their  minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere 
declaimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or  kindle  a  passing 
ardour,  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  lasting  effect  At  the  same  time. 


*  VVhfU  I  9a>  here,  «nd  in  other  passages,  of  our  being  far  from  perfection  in  tbt 
art  of  preaching,  and  of  there  being  few  who  are  singularly  emiaent  in  it,  it  to  ^  li 
ways  understood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  view  of  the  perfection  of  this  aft,  wliidi  mme 

,  perhaps,  since  the  days  of  Uie  Apo«t)pft,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  reach.     But  ia  ihai  d»> 

.  free  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pu^it,  which  promotes,  in  a  considerable  measjrr.  th# 
great  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  just  tUiC  to  high  reputation  and  etteens,  thetc  ar* 

.  many  who  hold  u  rery  bonouratde  rank.  I  agree  entirely  in  opinion  with  a  canM 
lodge  (Dr. Campbell,  on  Rhetoric,  b.  i.  ch.  10«)  n*ho  observes,  thajcansidmng  bvm  rue 
the  talent  of  elo^ence  is  among  man,  and  considering  all  the  disadvantnm  uaAn 
which  preac'^ors  labour,  particularly  from  the  frequency  of  this  exerciae,  joraed 
the  other  duties  of  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are  obfigcd,  there  it  OMsn 

'  la  wiinder  that  we  hear  §o  imo/  inatruetiwa,  and  even  *^aqaent  MroMMu,  than  ihM 
hear  «o  few. 
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t  nuist  be  rememberedf  that  all  the  preacher's  instructions  are  ta 
be  (if  the  practical  kind,  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his  ulti- 
mate object     It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  as- 
cends the  pulpit ;  it  is  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or 
to  Inform  men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before;  but  it 
is  to  make  them  better  men ;  it  is  to  give  them, at  once,  clear  view» 
and  persuasive  impressions  of  religious  truth.  \  The  eloquence  oi  I 
the  pivlpit,then,  must  be  popular  eloquence.     One  of  the  first  quaii-/ 
ties  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular;  not  in  the  sense  of  accommoda-( 
lion  tu  the  humours  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  (which  tends  only^ 
to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,)  but,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.     I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and 
deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.     Rational, 
indeed,  a  pieacher  ought  always  to  be;  he  must  give  his  audience 
clear  ideas  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not 
wUh  sound :  but  to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  il 
he  be  not  a  persuasive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration^ 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself, 
in  order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  lec- 
ture I  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  tru- 
ly eloquent,  who  does  not  utter  the  <'  verse  voces  ab  imo  pectore," 
who  does  not  speak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own 
feelings.  If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion  it  does,  in  other  kinds  of 
public  speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preach* 
ing.  There,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firm- 
ly believe  both  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles' 
which  he  inculcates  on  others;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them 
speculatively,  but  f;ave  a  lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them:  This 
will  always  give  an  earnestness  and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to 
his  exhortations,  superior  in  its  efiects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  elo- 
quence ;  and,  without  it,  the  assistance  of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to 
conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A  spirit  of  true  piety  would  prove  the 
most  effectual  guard  againt  those  errors  which  preachers  acre  apt  to 
commit  It  would  make  their  discoui^ses  solid,  cogent,  and  useful ; 
it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and  ostentatious  harangues,  which 
have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  .make  a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse 
an  audience;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  attaining  that  pitch  of 
ha  jHual  piety  and  goodness,  which  the  perfection  of  pulpit  eloquence 
would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  that*  thorough  knowledfi^  of 
ihe  world,  and  those  other  talents  which  are  requisite  for  excelling 
in  the  pulpit,  is  one  of  the  great  caij^ies  why  so  few  arrive  at  very 
high  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  tlie  pulpit,  aa 
distinguished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me   * 
to  be  these  two,  gravity  and  winnth.  The  aeriooa  nature  of  the  nub- 
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ject»  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity ;  their  importa: 
to  mankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  essy  or 
common  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  wbeo  it 
is  predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The 
warm,  when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  ligiiL 
,  The  union  of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  ut- 
most consequence,  both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourBea,  and 
in  their  manner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that 
character  of  preaching  which  the  French  call  Onction  ;  the  ^bct- 

ting,  penetrating,  interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a.strong  aensibi- 
lity  of  heart  in  the  preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which 
he  delivers,  and  an  earnest  desire  thiat  they  may  make  full  infpres- 
sion  oh  the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  natore  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
the  point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of 
the  subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of 
subjects  for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the 

1  rhetorical  chair;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to 
the  preacher 'to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  audienca  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent, 
who  speaks  to  an  assembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none 
or  few  of  them  comprehend.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the 
ignorant  give  to  what  is  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and 
common  probity  must  teach  every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and 
true  eloquence  always  go  together;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reput* 
ed  a  good  preacher,  who  is  not  acknowledged  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  diSerent  parts  of  > 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative^  and  pathetic 
parts,  I  reserve,  till  I  come  to  treat  of  the  eonduct  of  a  discourse  in 
general ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  serraoa 
as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and  I  hope 
they  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  ser* 
mon.  Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition; 
but  in  other  diseourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  jute- 
serve  it '  In  a  sermon,  it  must  be  always  the  preacher's  own  fault 
if  he  transgress  it'  What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be 
some  one  main  point  to  which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should 
refer.  It  must  not  be  a  bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together. 
but  one  subject  must  predominate  throughout.  This  rule  is  found* 
ed  an  what  we  call  experience^  that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only 
to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By  dividing,  you  always  weakeo 
tlie  impression.  Now  this  unity,  without  whieh  no  sermon  can  ei- 
tlier  have  much  beauty,  or  much  force,  does  not  require  that  theie 
should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in  the  discourse,  or  that 
one  single  thouf^t  only  should  be,  again  and  again,  turned  up  to 
the  hearers  in  d*  %rent  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood  in  so  oar- 
row  a  sense:  i*  admits  of  some  Fariety ;  it  admits  of  under  o^ru 
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wnitepptiAgeSypToriiiei  always  that  ac  much  union  and  connexion 
.  he  preBtrvedj  as  to  make  the  whole  concur  in  some  one  imprebsion 
iipon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  different  argiK 
ments  to  enforce  the  love  of  God;  I  may  also  inquire,  perhaps*, 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue;  still  ode  great  object  U 
presented  to  the  mind :  but  if,  because  my  text  says,  *  He  that  lovetfi 
Ood  mast  love  his  brother  also,^  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  one 
diseourse,  arguments  for  the  love  of  God^  and  for  the  love  of  our 
neighbour,  I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a 
veiy  loose  and  oonfiised  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  £he  second  place,  sermons  are  always  the  more  striking,  and 
c(»imonly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  sub- 
ject of  them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  fh)m  what  I  was 
just  now<  illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject-  is  capable  of  being 
conducted  with  a  considerable  degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can 
never  be  so  complete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made 
must  always  be  more  undeterminate;  and  the  instruction  conveyed, 
will  comrmonly,  too,  be  less  direct  and  convincing.  General  6uh> 
jeets,  indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion, 
are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  most  showy,  and  the 
easiest  to  be  handled ;  and,  doubtless,  general  views  of  religion  are 
not  to  be  neglecteii,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  great  propri- 
ety. But  these  are  not  the  suh'ects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  effects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidably  with 
the  beaten  track  of  common-piace  thought.  Attention  is  much) 
more  commanded  by  seizing  isome  particular  view  of  a  great  subject,/ 
some  single  interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole 
force  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  one  grace 
or  virtue,  or  to  inveigh  against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject 
not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision ;  but  if  we  cdnfine  ourselves  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it 
as  it  appears  in  certain  characters,  or  afferts  certain  situations  in 
life,  the  subject  becomes  still  more  interesting.  The  execution  is, 
I  admit,  more  difficulty  but  the  merit  and  the  effect'are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  l>e  said  upon  a 
subject;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  most  useful,  the 
most  striking,  and  persuasive  topics, which  the  text  suggests,  and 
rest  tiie  discourse  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministers  of 
the  Gospel  preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be 
requisite  for  them  to  be  exceedingly  full  on  every  partienlar,  lest 
there  should  be  any  hazard  of  their  not  affording  complete  informa* 
tion.  But  it  is  much  less  for  the  sake  of  information  /than  of  per 
suasion,  that  discourses  are  delivered  from  the  pulpit;  and  nothing 
is  more  opposite  to  persuasion,  than  an  unnecessary  and  tedious  ful* 
fThere  are  always  some  things  which  the  preacher  may  s^ip* 
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pose  to  be  known,  and  some  things  which  he  may  only  slightly 
tooch.  If  ho  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject  su^^sts,  it  will 
unaroidably  happen  that  he  will  encumber  it^  and  weaken  its  force;. 
In  atodyinga  sermoni  he  ouriit  to  place  himself  in  tho  aituatioki  I 
2Z  V 
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of  a  serious  hearei.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  him- 
self: let  him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most;  what 
arguments  would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him;  what  parts  of  it 
would  dwell  most  upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his 
principal  materials;  and  in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will 
exert  itself  with  the  greatest  vigour.  The  spinning  and  wiredraw, 
ins  mode,  which  is  not  uncommon  among  preachers,  enervates  the 
noblest  truths.  It  may  indeed  be  a  consequence  of  observing  tlw 
rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer  sermons  will  be  preached 
upon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done ;  but  this  will,  in  my  opinion, 
be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no  benefit  that  arises 
from  introducing  a  whole  system  of  religioU6  truth  under  every  text 
The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to  choose  that 
view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to  dwell 
no  longer  on  the  text,  than  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  io 
that  view,  which  can  commonly  ha  done,  with  sufficient  profound- 
ness and  distinctness  in  one  or  a  ku  discourses:  for  it  is  a  very  &1sk 
notion  to  imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or 
go  tlie  deepest  into  a  subject,  who  dv^ell  on  it  the  longest  On  the 
contrary,  that  tedious  circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all 
their  illustrations,  is  very  frequently  owing,  either  to  their  want  of 
discernment  for  perceiving  what  is  most  important  in  the  subject,  or 
to  their  want  of  aoility  for  placing  it  in  the  most  proper  point  of  view. 

Iln  the  fourth  place,  study,  above  all  things,  to  render  your  in- 
structions interesting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  aod 
mark  of  true  genius  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  ]s 
so  fatal  to  success  in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon 
can  never  be  a  good  one.  In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting 
manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the  delivery  of  a  discourse;  for 
the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the  utmost  consequenoe 
for  affecting  his  audience,  but  much  will  also  de))end  on  the  com- 
position  of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant  description, 
are  but  the  secondary  instruments  of  preaching  in  an  interesting 
manner.  The  great  secret  lies  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers, so  as  to  make  every  man  think  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  particular.  For  this  end,  let  him 
avoid  all  intricate  reasonings;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general 
speculative  propositions,  or  laying  down  practical  truths  in  an  ab- 
stract metaphysical  manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse 
ought  to  be  carried  on  in  the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the  au* 
dience;  not  in  the  strain  of  one  writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speak- 
ing to  a  multitude,  and  studying  to  mix  what  is  called  application, 
or  what  has  an  immediate  reference  to  practice,  with  the  doctrinal 
and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  will  be  of  much  advantage  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different 
ages,  characters,  and  conditions  of  men,  and  to  accooimodate  direc 
tions  and  exhortations  to  these  different  classes  of  hearers.  When- 
ever you  bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character, 
or  to  suit  his  own  circumstances,  you  are  suie  of  interesting  hin*. 
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No  8tudj7  is  more  necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  atudy  of  hu- 
man life,  and  the  human  heart.  To  be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and 
to  discover  a  man  to  himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  neyer  saw  his 
own  chaiacler  before,  produces  a  wonderful  effect.  As  long  as  th« 
preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of  general  observations,  and  descends 
not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and  features  of  manners,  the  audi- 
ence are  apt  to  think  themselves  unconcerned  in  the  description. 
ft  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  the  moral  characters  that  gives  the 
chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse.  Hence,  examples 
founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life,  of  which  kind 
the  scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well  chosen,  com- 
mand high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  introducingthese 
should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that  disadvan- 
tage to  which  I  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of  being  con* 
fined  to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
tiie  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  the  most  convincing 
light.  Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  serr 
mens  of  any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are 
such  as  are  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of 
some  peculiar  character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sa- 
cred writings ;  by  perusing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some 
of  the  most  secret  windings  of  man's  heart  Other  topics  of  preach- 
ing have  been  much  beaten  ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  it- 
^f,  has  hitherto  been  little  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons, 
luid  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  bein^  curious,  new,  and  highly  . 
useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on  the  Character  of  Balaam^  will  I 
give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching  which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent 
themselves  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical 
preaching,  sometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its 
side ;  at  one  time  it  must  be  all  pathetic^  at  another  all  argumentative, 
according  as  some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each 
of  these  modes,  in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  and  he  who  con- 
forms himself  to  any  of  them,  will  both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt 
it.  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind  which  is  srbject  to  no  such 
changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  possess  any  authority  *, 
•  and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of  preaching, 
but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  usefulness, 
adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious,  persuasive  ora- 
tion, delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in 
ills  eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  suc- 
cess at  last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste  or 
transient  humour  of  his  heaiers.  Truth  and  good  sense  are  firm, 
and  will  establish  themselves;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and 
fluctuating.  Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ; 
or  become  a  servile  imitator  of  any  preacher^  however  much  admir- 
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ed.  From  v^irious  examples  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improve* 
ment :  some  he  may  prefer  to  the  rest ;  but  the  servility  of  imiU- 
tion  extinguishes  all  genius,  or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want 
.  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  cer- 
tainly, in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  sp&» 
li^en  there^  arc  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  heareni 
plainness  and  simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swolri, 
or  high-sounding  words,  should  be  avoided;  especially  all  words 
that  are  merely  poetical,  or  merely  philosophical.  Youi^g  preach* 
ers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with  the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  com- 
posers the  error  may  be  excusable :  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it 
is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from  their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  cor- 
rect taste.  Dignity  of  expression,  indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  io  a 
high  degree;  nothing  that  is  mean  or  grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar 
phrases, ought,  pn  any  account,  to  be  admitted.  But  this  dignity  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The  words  employed  may 
be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  common  use;  and  yet 
the  style  may  be  abunSantly  dignified,  and  at  the  same  time  very 
lively  and  animated  ;  for  a  lively  and  animated  style  is  extremely 
suited  to  the  pulpit  The  earqestness  which  a  preacher  ought  to  fc^l, 
and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  subject^justify,  and  often 
require,  Warm  and  glowing  expressions.    He  not  only  may  employ 

•  metaphors  and  comparisons,  but,on  proper  occasions,  may  apostro- 
phise the  saint  or  the  sinner;  may  personify  inanimate  objects^ 
break  out  into  bold  exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the*commaiKi 
of  the  most  passionate  figures  of  speech.  But  on  this  subject,  of 
the  proper  use  and  management  of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  folly 
in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no  occasion  now  to  give  particuliB 
directions;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to  mind  that  most  capital  rule, 
never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic  style,  except  in  ensues 
where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the  speaker  is  impelled 

*  to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unafiected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of 
quotation,  or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scripture, 
in  order  to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority 
to  his  doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  vener»> 
ble.  Allusions  to  remarkable  passs^s,  or  expressions  of  scripture, 
when  introduced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  efiect 
They  afford  the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expression,  which 
no  other  composition  enjoys,  and.  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary 
and  enliven  his  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allasioos 
be  nat^iral  and  easy ;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the 
nature  of  conceits.  * 

I  ■        ■        ~  "  ~ ■        11 

*  Bbhop  Sherlock,  when  showings  that  the  views  of  renson  hare  been  enlarged, 

ond  the  principlet  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  .by  the  discoveries  of  Christianxtv, 

'  attacks  unbelievers  f)r  the  abuse  ihey  make  of  these  advantages,  id  the  Ibllowng 

tuainier :  *What  a  r#  oni  do  we  make  for  those  blessitifs  we  ha;ve  received'  Bo« 
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In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected 
smartness  and  qaaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much 
from  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit ;  ana  give  to  a  preacher  the  air  of 
foppishness,  which  he  ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather 
a  strong,  expressive  style,  than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studiod. 
But  we  most  be  aware  of  imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or 
expressive,  by  a  constant  and  multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a 
great  error.  Epithets  have  often  great  beauty  and  force.  But  if 
we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence,  and  string  many  of  them 
♦  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthening,  we  Qlog  and  en- 
feeble style;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we  render  it  confus- 
ed and  indistinct  He  that  tejis  me,  <of  this  perishing,  mutable, 
and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
roe  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one 
of  them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never 
to  have  what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression;  for  it  shows  af- 
fectation, and  becomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression  which  is' 
remarkable  for  its  lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  dis- 
course. The  repetition  of  it  betrays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  carries  the  appearance  of  a  bari:en  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  write  sermons 
fully^  and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the 
matter  and  thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
delivery?    I  am  of  opinion,  that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given. 
The  choice  of  either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  genius.     The  expressions  which  come 
warm  and  glowing  from  the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronun- 
ciation, will  often  have  a  superior  grace  and  energy  to  those  which 
are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet.     But  then,  this  fluency 
and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all  times,  be  deoended^  upon, 
even  hy  tliose  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  and  by  many,  can  at  no  time 
be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience. 
It  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  of  preaching,! 
with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.     This  is  absolutely  necessa-l 
ry  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  off 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correct  thinking,  upon  religious  sub-] 
jects.  -   I  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that,  it  is  pro- 
per not  only  to  begin  thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  ha- 
bits of  industry  last,  in  the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  commit- 
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dUrefpcctfallj  do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe*  that  clear  Yighi 
Imth  of  reason  and  nature,  which  we. now  enjoy,  when  we  endeaTour  to  set  up  rrason 
and  nature  in  opposition  to  it?  ought  the  withered  hand  which  Christ  has  restored  and 
made  whole,  to  be  liAed  up  against  him  ?'  Vol.  i.  Disc.  i.  This  allusion  to  a  noted 
miracfe  of  our  Lord*s,  appears  to  me  happy  and  elegant.  Dr.  Seed  is  remarkably 
fond  of  allusions  to  scripture  style ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  snch  as  are  too  flinciful 
and  strained.  As  when  he  says,  ^Serm.  ir.)  **  No  one  great  yirtoe  wiU  come  single:  • 
the  ▼nines  that  be  herfellotot  will  bear  her  company  with  joy  andgladneu  .*'*  alluding  to 
a  passage  in  the  XLVth  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  vbginsytliecompaniods  of  the  king's 
dangfater.  And  (Serm.  ziii.)  baring  said,  that  the  universities  har^  justly  been  called 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  and  if  the  eyes  of  the  nation  be  etil,  ihe  whole  bo^  ^ 
a  muul  befall  ofdwhust, 
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ting  to- memory.  Relaxation  in  this  partif!ular  is  so  common,  and 
so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers  in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is 
r»ule  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  the  extreme  of  over- 
doing in  accuracy. 

.Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart    All   , 
Tthat  I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading 
1  sermons,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  tlve  eloquence  of  the  pul- 
^  pH  in  Great  Britaifiy  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.     No  dis- 
course, whijch  is  designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  have  the  same  force 
when  read,  as  when  spoken.     The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and 
their  prejudice  against  this  practice  is  not  without  foundation  in  na- 
ture.    What  is  gained  hereby  in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal. 
I  apprehe;id,  to  what  is  lost  in  point  of  persuasion  and  force.  They, 
whose  memories  are  not  able  to  retain  tlie  whole  of  a  discourse, 
might  aid  themselves  considerably  by  short  notes  lying  before 
them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in  a  great  measure,  ihe 
freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very 
different  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit;  and  seem  indeed  to 
have  split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a 
warm,  animated  exhortation;  an  English  one, is  a  piece  of  cool,  in- 
structive reasoning.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves 
chiefly  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions;  the  English;  almost 
solely  to  the  understanding.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of 
composition,  of  the  French  earnestness  and  warmth,  with  the  Eng- 
lish accuracy  and  reason,  that  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the 
model  of  a  perfect  sei^mon.  A  French  sermon  would  sound  in  our 
ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an  enthusiastic  harangue.  The  cen- 
sure which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics  pass  on  the  English  preach- 
ers is,  tbat  they  are  philosophers  and  logicians,  but  not  orators.* 
The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons  are  these :  from  a  mode 
that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  text  from  the  lesson  of  the 
day,  the  connexion  of  the  text  with  the  subject  is  often  unnatural 
and  forced  ;t  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fanciful,  rather  than 
instructive:  their  metliOd  is  stiff  and  cramped,  by  their  practice  of 
dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two  main  points; 
and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  consists  rather 
of  a  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up,  than  of  a 
rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these  defects, 
i1  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the  idea  oj 
a  persuasive  plopular  oration ;  and  therefore,  I  am  of  opinion,  they 
may  be  read  with  benefit 

*  <  Lcs  Sermous  sont  suivant  iiotre  mcthode,  de  vrais  dtscoura  omtoires  ;  U  qm 
^/9Ay  comme  ches  les  Ani^Ieis,  des  discussions  metaphyaiques  plus  conveuabiM  a  one 
Acadamie,  qu'aiix  Assemblies  populaires  qui  se  fonnent  dans  nos  temples,  et  qu'il 
\  I'a^  d'tnstniire  des  devoirs  du  Chr^tianisme,  d'encoura^r,  de  consoler,  d'edifier/ 

Rhetoriqae  Fran^oise,  par  M.  Crevier,  torn.  I.  p.  131 
f  One  of  Masillon's  best  sermons,  that  on  the  coldness  and  languor  iiitb  whkk 
Christians  perform  the  duties  of  religion,  is  preached  from  Luke  iir.  IS.    Afid  lu  oroic 
09i  of  the  Bynago^Cy  and   fUered  into  Sinuni't  hotue  ;  and  SimOfCt  ict/e*t  wutha  w§i 
uJten  iU  mtk  a  great  fever 
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Among  the  Frendi  Protestant  divines^  Saurin  is  the  most  distin- 
guished ;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  oslentv 
tious  in  his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most 
eminent  are  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute 
among  the  French  critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due, 
and  each  of  them  has  his  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute 
more  solidity  and  close  reasoning;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing 
and  engaging  manner.  Bourdaloue  is,  indeed,  a  great  reasoner, 
and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with  much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnest- 
ness; but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disagreeably  full  of  quotations 
from  the  Uthers,  and  he  wants  imagination.  Massillon  has  more 
^ce,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every  way  more  genius. 
He  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
heart;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive;  and,  upon  the  whole,  is  per- 
haps the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modern  times 
have  produced.* 


*  fn  order  to  gtre  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  employed  by  Ihe 
French  preachers,  I  shall  insert  a  passage  from  Massillon,  whit.h  in  the  Em^ydopedip, 
(article,  CloqucDce)  b  extoUed  by  V4>ltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article,  as  a 
chef  d'ceoYre,  eqaal  to  any  tiling  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can  boa^t. 
The  subject  of  the  sermon  is,  tlie\srnall  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  Thu 
strain  of  the  whole  discourse  is  extremely  serions  and  animated;  but  when  Um*  orator 
cauie  to  the  passage  which^follows,  Vohaire  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were 
moved ;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  that 
snch  murmurs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconcerted  the  speaker,  though 
they  increased  the  eSect  of  his  discourse.  .' 

'Je  m'arr&te  k  vous,  met  fr^res,  qui  ^es  ici  assembl6«.  Je  ne  parie  plus  du  reste 
des  homnaes :  Je  vous  regarde  comma  si  vous  6ties  seuls  sur  la  terre :  void  la  pen.«ce 
qui  m'occnpe  b  qui  m*6pouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c*est  ici  votre  derniere  heure,  ot  la 
6n  de  I'uuivers ;  que  les  cietix  vont  s'ouvrir  sur  vos  t^tes.  Jesus  Christ  paroitre  daris 
la  gioire  au  milieu  dc  ce  temple,  et  que  vous  n'y  Stes  assemble  que  pour  Patteudre, 
corome  dcs  criralnels  tremblans,  k  qui  Ton  va  prononcer,  ou  un  sentence  de  grAce,  ou 
an  arr^  du  mort  etemelle.  Car  vous  avez  b<'au  vous  flatter ;  vous  mourez  tels  que 
voog  £te9  anjoord'hui.  Tons  ces  d^sirs  de  chan^nient  qui  vous  amusent,  vous  amu- 
serort  jnsqu'an  lit  de  la  mort :  c*cst  rexp6rience  d«  tous  ies  n6cles.  Tout  ce  que  voue 
trttaverer.  alors  en  vous  de  nouveau,  sera  peut-cire  un  compte  plus  grand  que  ceiui  que 
vous  auries  aujourd*hui  h  rendre;  etsur  ce  que  vous  scriez,  si  Ton  venoit  vous  jngcr 
dans  ce  nonient,  vous  ponvea  presqne  decider  ce  que  vous  arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie. 

'  Or,  je  votts  le  damande,  et  je  vous  le  demande  frapp6  de  terreur.  ne  separaot  pn% 
en  ce  point  mon  sort  du  votre,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  meme  disposition  oi^  jesoiihaite 
que  votxs  entrtez  ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  ce  temple,  an 
oiUeo  fie  cette  assembUie ;  la  plus  anguitede  Tuntvers,  pour  nous  juger,  pour  fiiirr  !c 
tenible  diifcemement  des  boucs  et  des  brebis,  croyea  vous  qoe  le  plus  grand  nomlirr 
de  tuut  ce  que  nous  sommes  ici,  fut  plac6  ^  la  droite?  Croyea  vous  que  Ies  chosm  on 
molns  foBsent  egales  ?  croyes  vous  qu*il  s*y  trouvftt  seiilement  dix  justcs,  que  le  Seign- 
eur De  peut  traover  •otrefois  en  cinq  viUea  toutea  enti^rei  f  Je  vous  le  demande;  voit^ 
Hgnorex,  et  je  Tignore  moi«mdme.  Vous  seal,  OmuqDieuloonnoiansoeiix qui  vous  ap« 
paniennent. — Mes  fibres,  notre  perte  est  presque  assur^,  et  nous  n'y  pensons  pas- 
Quand  mSmc  dafis  cette  terrible  separation  qui  se  fern  un  jour,  tl  ne  devroit  y  avcrir 
qu*un  seitl  p6cheur  dc  cet  assembl^c  du  cAt6  des  ;rfeprouv^,  et  qu*utte  voix  du  ciel  vieii- 
droit  nous  en  assurer  dans  ce  temple,  sans  le  designer ',  qui  de  nous  ne  craindrnit  d'^tr(> 
d«r  malheureux  ?  qui  de  nout  ne  retomberoit  d'abord,  sur  ta  conscience,  pour  rxamin***- 
d  ses  crimes  n*ont  pas  mirit^  ce  ch&timent  f  qui  de  nous,  saisie  de  firayeor,  ne  deman- 
deroit  pas  k  Jesus  Christ  comme  autrefois  lea  apOtret ;  Seigneur,  ne  seroit  ce  pas  moi  * 
Sorames  nous  sages,  mes  chers  audit^urs  ?  peut-dtre  que  parmi  tooa  cenx  qui  m'enten* 
dent,  n  ne  se  trouvera  pas  dix  justes ;  peut-ftre  s*cn  trouvera-t-Q  encore  moins  Que 
«ai-je,  O  mon  Dieu !  je  n^e  regarder  d*un  ceil  fixe  Ies  abymes  de  vos  jugemcns,/t'de 
*^NreJnstice ;  peut-6ore  ne  I'en  trouvera-t-il  qu'un  seul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  vous  lourlie 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  King  Coarlei 
II.  Che  sennons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic 
casuistical  theology.  They  were  full  of  minute  divisions  and 
subdivisions,  and  scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  bat  to 
these  Yver  £  joined  very  warm,  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences 
of  the  hearers,  in  the  applicatory  part  of  the  sernK>n.  Upon  the 
restoration,  preaching  assumed  a  more  correct  and  polished  form. 
It  became  disencumbered  from  the  pedantry  and  sc^i^mUc  divi- 
sions of'  the  sectaries ;  but  it  threw  out  also  their  vvanfinN^i||&||^jHh 
thetic  addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly  upon  H^.^^^mtidel 
of  cool  reasoning  and  rational  instruction.  *  As  the  dissenters 
from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the 
farther  from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either 
in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthu> 
siastic  and  fanatical ;  and  hence  that  argumentative  raaonef »  bor- 
dering on  the  dry  and  unpersuasive,  which  is  too  generaUy  the 
character  of  English  sermons.  Nothing  can  be  more  corrcrct  upon 
that  model,  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the  model  itself  oof  which 
they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one,  I)r.  Clark,  for 
instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the  most  clear 
and  accurate  reasoning;  his  applications  of  scripture  aro^pertineot; 
his  style  Is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant ;  he  instructs  and 
he  convinces ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient?  In  nothing,  except  in 
^the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart  W^j^fiws  jaa 
what  you  ought  to  do ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desin^.ai  doing  it: 
he  treats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  ima> 
gination  or  passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free 
and  warm,  and  he  approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English 
divines  to  the  character  of  popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this 
^ay,  one  of  the  best  models  we  have  for  preaching.  We  must  not 
indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  perfect  oratory  his  composi* 
tion  is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble,  and  frequently  too 
flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character :  but  there  is  in  some  of  bis 
sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them  all 
there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  sense 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  ? 
preacher  as  England  has  produced. 

poiDt,  mon  cher  auditeur  ?  et  vout  CTi»y««*6lfe'ce«eiiI  heqrenz  dttnf  l«  prund  Doofat 
qui  p6rira  ?  vous  qui  avex  moins  9%tje1i,^j^lt^^€r9^tt  que  tout  autre  ;  toqs  »ar  qui  ten 
(a  tenienc^  dt  mort  deTroit  tomber/<^$|i^ito^|l^^  qui  I'on  coiinoH  pen  dans  le  mtindt 
les  terreun  de  votre  loi,*&ic.  ■■  AlKlqlS^ia  aViCkeiiin^  and  alarming  exhortation,  tbr 
orator  comet  wttb  propriety  to  tbfa^^Mft&^tE^'litaipro^^  :  <  Mais  que  conclare  dct 

ces  grands  v^itosP  qu*il  faut  diNi9i|||4v^4e  t4ni  salat  ?  k  Dieu  ne  plaise ;  il  ii*y  a  qat 
rimpie,  qui,  pour  se  ;alroer  cuTf^i:  w^toi^dreiy  tache  ici  db  conclure  en  secret  que  tool 
les  bommes  p^riront  «.omnie  lui  ;.-.«e^  nii  doit  pas  6tre  lik  les  fruits  de  ce  discours.  Mais 
de  TOUfl  ddtromper  de  cette  crreur  fliBit<«rseUe,  qu*on  peut  fidre  ce  que  tous  le*  autres 
font ;  et  que  Tusage  est  uae  voie  sitr^'}  liiais  de  vous  eonvaincre  que  pour  se  sauver,  3 
Ikttt  de  disiinguer  des  autres ;  dtre^jugulier,  vivre  k  part  au  milieu  du  raonde,  et  uepis 
resiembler  k  la  foule.' 

Semiont  da  MafsaSoa,  VoL  IT. 
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In  D^.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
intention^  ami  the  uncommon  strength  and*force  ofhis  conceptions^ 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  1^  talent  fn  composition.  We 
5ce  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to 
himself;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild,  and  unchastised  by 
any  discipline  or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  num* 
ber  of  writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  pro- 
duced, among  wholw  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable 
names.  We  find  in  their  composition  much  that  jJeserves  praise;  a 
f^reat  display  of  abilitiqs  of  difierent  kinds,  much  good  sense  and 
piety,  strong  reasoning,  sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction; 
though  in  general  the  degree  of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal 
proportion  to  the  goodness  of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  de-/ 
serves  to  be  particularly  mentioned  as  a  model  of  correct  and  beau-' 
tiful  style,  besides  having  the  merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent 
strain  of  writing,  in  some  of' his  sermons,  than  is  commonly  met 
with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of  abstract  philosophical  essays, 
given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of  those  two  excellent  ones, 
which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit,  and  upon  the  character  of  Ba- 
laam, we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  distinguished  for  that 
species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before  recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to 
be  read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  pas-  ^^ 
sages  of  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge 
themselves  in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own. 
Infinitely  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and 
expressions  which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior 
beauty,  than  to  disfigure  their  compositions  by  borrowed  and  ill- 
sorted  ornaments,  which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  ha- 
zard of  discovering  their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down/ 
to  write  on  any  subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult \ 
all  who  have  written  on  the  same  text  or  subject  This,  if  he  con-  ^ 
suit  many,  will  throw  perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas;  and 
if  he  consults  only  one,  will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his 
method,  whether  it  be  right  or  not  But  let  him  begin  with  pon- 
dering the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts;  let  him  endeavour  to  fetch 
materials  from  within;  to  collect  and  arrange  his  ideas;  and  form 
some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself,  which  it  is  always  propqr  tOrput 
down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  may  inquire  how 
Others  have  treated  the  same  subject  By  this  means,  the  method 
and  the  leading  tho*:ghts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his  own. 
These  thoughts  he  may  impiove,  by  comparing  them  with  tl  e  track 
of  sentiment  whidh  others  have  pursued;  some  of  their  sense  he 
may y  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance:  all  be- 
yond is  plagiarism. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  capital  principle  with  which  wefet\ 
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cmt  at  first,  be  forgotten,  to  keep  clone  in  view  the  great  end  for  which 
a  preacher  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into 
his  hearers,  to  persuade  them  to  serve  Gkx],  and  to  become  bcttier 
men.  Let  this  always  dwell  on  his  min(^  when  he  is  eomposiT^, 
and  it  \^ill  diffuse  through  his  compositions  that  spirit  wbidi  wili 
render  them  at  once  esteemed  and  useful.  The  most  useful  preacher 
is  always  the  best,  and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  bo.  Embel- 
lish truth  only  with  a  view  to  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admi^ 
sion  into  your  hearers'  minds ;  and  your  ornaments  will,  ui  that  ea.<e, 
be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  applause,  by  far,  which  a 
preacher  can  receive,  arises  from  the  serious  and  deep  impressions 
which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it  The  fiaa^  enco- 
mium, perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by  Loiiist 
XIV.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  MassiBon,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  After  bearing  him.  preach 
at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  '  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  ora- 
tors in  this  chapel ;  I  have  beeti  highly  pleased  with  them :  but  for 
you,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I 
see  more  of  my  own  character.' 


CtUESTIOirS* 


Before  treating  of  the  structure  and 
ooniponent  partjs  of  a  re^lar  oration, 
on  what  did  our  author  propose  making 
9ome  abRervations  ?  Of  what  has  he  al- 
ready treated ;  and  what  remains?  With 
what  shall  we  begin  ?  What  advantages 
has  the  pulpit  peculiar  to  iteelf?  But  to- 
cher witti  these  advantages,  what 
liecuItar'tiliicuUies  attend  the  eloquence 
of  the  p-.Mpit?  What  sort  of  composi- 
tion is  the  ^rreatest  trial  of  skill?  what, 
also,  is  to  be  considered?  What  is  solely 
the  preacher's  business;  and  what  is 
the  pleader's  ?  Whom  does  the  latter 
describe ;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
From  these  causes,  what  comes  to  pass? 
f n  the  art  of  preaching,  we  are  still  far 
from  what ;  and  what  Ibllows?  Of  the 
object,  however,  what  is  observed  ?  On 
this  subject,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Oampbell  7  What  may,  perhaps,  occur 
m  some ;  and  on  what  principle?  Un- 
der what  circumstances  would  this  ob- 
jcctk)n  have  weitfht  ?  What  is  true  elo- 
quence ?  Of  tliis,  what  is  observed ;  and 
wliy  ?  What  is  an  essential  requisite, 
m  order  Xl  preaci  well?  Why  is  this 
necesEiary ;  and  what  is  the  end  of  all 
preaphincj?  What,  therefore,  should 
evMy  sermon  be  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows ;  and  on  what  ip  all  persuasioh 


the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  be  t  Wliat 
is  one  of  the  fir^  qualities  of  preachio!;: 
and  in  what  Fense?  What  dioesour  aih 
thor,  therefore,  not  acruple  to  assert  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  7  If  tli « 
be  tiie  proper  idea  of  a  senHon,  whai 
very  material  consequence  follows  ?  In 
a  preceding  Jecture,  what  was  showii  ? 
If  tills  holds  in  oUier  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  why  does  it  hold  in  the  Lirb- 
est  degree  in  preaching  ?  Wlial  wd! 
this  always  give  to  his  exhortatione, 
and  of  this,  whsft  is  observed  ?  What 
would  prove  the  most  eflectual  guard 
against  those  errore  which  pre^em 
are  apt  fo  commit ;  and  what  wouki  \% 
its  influence  ?  What  is  one  of  the  •m'ij 
causes  why  so  few  arrive  at  very  hurij 
eminence  m  preaching  ?  What  are  Af 
chfef  characterstics  of  the  eloqo^nre 
suTted  to  the  pulpit ;  and  why  ?  Why 
is  it  difficult  to  unite  these  two  chanvf- 
ters  ofehx^uence  ?  In  what  should  !Ju  r 
union  be  studied  hy  all  preachers,  a?  i 
tiie  tit  most  consequence .  What  do^i- 
vjty  and  warmth,  united,  fbmi ;  and  U 
it,  what  is  meant?  Next  to  a  juEiiil^^ 
of  the  nature  and  object  of  nulpit  r*'v 
quence,  what  is  the  \A*ini  oV  CTcat^-^ 
importance  to  the  preacher  ?  On  thw 
subject,  what  is  renmrked  ?  In  geren.L 


founded?  How  is  this  illustrated?  At  the  the  fcr.bjects  should  be  of  what  kli^.l 


i^fke  time,  what  mttst  be  remembered  ? 
For  what  pur  noses  does  he  not  ascend 
the  pulpit ;  and  for  what  purposes  does 


How  IB  diiift  illustrated  ?  As  veefutue!* 
and  tme  eloquence  alwnvF  a^  topelhcr, 
wha*  fblk)ws?  Till  whnt  time  are  ttie 


hb  asoersd  It  t  Of  ^-hat  kind,  then-,  must  rule*  wlik^h  relate  to  the  difierc^t  n^trto 
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of  a  ditconrae.  to  he  reserved^  but 
what  wfll  now  be  giyen?  What  is  the 
Smt  nile  mentioned  ?  Of  unity^,  what 
m  here  observed  ?  What  does  our  au- 
thor mean  by  unity  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
iratod  ?  On  what  is  this  rule  founded ; 
and  wiiai  is  the. effect  of  dividing? 
What  doef>  this  unity  not  require  ?  As 
it  k  not  lobe  understood  in  so  narrowa 
(sense,  what  does  it  admit?  Of  tl^is  re- 
oiark^  what  illustration  ii. given?  In 
tlie  second  place,  according  to  what 
are  sermons  always  the  more  striking, 
and  commonly  the  more  useful ;  and 
from  what  does  this  follow  ?  How  is 
this  illustrajted  ?  By  whom  are  general 
subjects  oQen  chosen ;  and  why  ?  Of 
these  subjects,  what  is  observed;  and 
^vith  what  do  they  fiiM  in?  By  what 
eoutve  is  attention  mvich  more  particu- 
larly eommanded  ?  What  furnishes  a 
subject  not  deficient  in.  imity  or  pre- 
ctsion  ?  But  how  may  the  subject  be 
made  sdll  more  interesting:  ?  WTmi  re- 
mark follows  ?  In  the  third  place,  in- 
stead of  saying  all  that  can  be  said 
upon  a  subject,  what  course  should  be 
pursued?  Under  what  circumstances 
would  it  be  requisite  (or  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  to  be  full  on  every  parti- 
cular; and  why?  What  remark  fbl- 
k>ws  ?  There  may  always  be  wliat  ? 
If  he  seeks  to  omit  nothlru;  which  his 
subject  sujjr^csts,  what  will  be  the  con- 
€«quence  f  In  studying  a  sermon,  what 
should  the  preacher  do  ?  What  mode 
enen^tes  the  noblcFt  truths?  What 
may  be  a  conpcquence  of  observing 
this  rule?  Why  will  this  be  attended 
with  no  disadvantage  ?  What  is  by  far 
Che  simplest  and  most  natural  mecJtod ; 
and  why  ?  On  the  contrary,  to  wliat  is 
that  tedious  circuit,  which  some  are 
ready  to  take  in  all  tl4eir  illustrations, 
frequently  owing.? 

In  the  fourth  place,  above  all  thin^rs. 
what  must  be  studietl  ?  Of  this,  what 
js  ohserved ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to 
(>re.\ch  in  an  i^tefe^1ing  manner,  on 


reason  ?  Wliat  iue  here  but  the  seeon 
dary  instruments;  and  in  wiiat  does 
tlie  qjooX  secret  lie  ?  For  tliis  end,  what 
musi  he  Hvoi<l  ?  As  much  as  possible, 
in  what  strain  should  the  discourse  be 
carric4  on?  What  will  be  of  much  ad- 
vantat^;  and  for  what  reason?  For 
this  purpose,  what  siudy  is  most  neces- 
«uy ;  and  what  produces  a  wonderful 
effect?  Wlien  are  the  audience  ^pt  to 
diink  tliemselvcs  unconcerned  in  the 
dmmptira?    Wlnt  irives   the   chief 


power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  dit 
course;  and  hence,  what  commands 
high  attentk)n?  Why  should  no  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  introduemg 
these  beonutted?  What,  perhaps,  are 
the  most  beautiful  and  among  the  roost 
useful,  sermons  ?  Of  this  topic  of  preach- 
ing, what  is  observed  ?  What  is  men- 
tioned as  an  example?  In  the  last  place, 
what  cautk)n  is  added  ?  Of  these,  what 
is  remarked  ?  How  is  this  illu^ratcd  ? 
Of  each  of  the^  modes,  what  is  obser- 
ved ;  and  whaff  follows?  What,  alone, 
is  entitled  to  any  authority;  and  of  it. 
what  is  observed?  If  a  preacher  forms 
himself  upon  this  standard,  what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated?  With  respect  to  sty  le, 
what  does  the  pulpit  require  ?  As  dL«»- 
courses  spoken,  there  are  calculated  for 
the  in^troctmn  of  all  sorts  of  heaters 
what  should  rei^  in  them ;  and  whal 
should  be  avoideJ  ?  Of  youn<r  preach- 
ers, what  is  here  observed  }  What  does 
the  pulpit  require,  and  with  what  i^  this 
perfectly  consistent?  How  is  this  illus* 
trated  ?  Why  is  a  lively  and  animate<I 
style,  extremely  suited  to  the  (Milpit  ? 
Besides  empbying  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, wnattnay  faedo?  But  on  thi^ 
subject,  wlmt  only  is  it  necessary  to 
observe  ?  What  is  a  great  ornament  to  . 
sermons,  and  how  may  it  be  em  ployed  7 
Of  direct  quotations,  and  of  allusions  to 
remarkable  passages,  what  isobi^rved'? 
In  a  sermon,  what  should  not  appear ; 
and  of  these,  what  is  observed  ?  Thou^rh 
a  strong  style  must  be  studied,  vei  of 
what  must  we  beware?  Of  epithetK, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  how  ia  tliis  il- 
Iusti;|^(Bd  ?  With  what  advice  does  our 
author  conclude  this  head  ?  What  qu«s 
tion  is  here  introduced;  arMi  how  ib  it 
answered  ?  To  what  must  the  choice  of  I 
either  of  iheoe  methods  be  left?  Of  rhe 
expreHsioiM  which  come  o^arm  ur«d 
glowing  from  the  mind,  what  is  obser- 
ved? But,  tlien,  what  follov\>?  What 
method,  thercibre,  is  proper,  niul  lU  the 


what  will  nmch  defliend;  and  for  what  beginning  absolutely  necest^iuy  ?  ^\'liat 


is  our  author  inclined  still  nirther  tu 
say ;  and  why  ?  What  only,  at  presi  nt, 
is  said  of  ptx>iiunctat)on  and  deliveiy ; 
and  what  remark  fbllo^vs?  Of  tho  rem- 
mon  people,  wluit  is  here  ol*crvc4i  < 
How  might  those  malefially  aid  ihei»  - 
selves,  whose  memories  are  not  pulh- 
cient  to  retain  a  whole  discourse  ?*^  t>< 
French  and  EngllBh  writers  of  sprmc<;K 
what  is  here  obfserved  ?  WhfiC  is^  a 
French  Mrmon  i  To  what  ib  rhp  Fret  rn 
prpBAhArR  uihlresR  fhetuK^lviv;  and  ti^ 
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what  the  English  ?  What  would  form 
the  model  or  a  perfect  sermon?  How 
would  a  French  sermon  sound  in  our 
ears  ?  What  censure  do  French  critics 
fKias  on  English  preachers?  What  are 
the  defects  of  moat  of  the  French  sei^ 
mons  ?  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
defects,  what  cannot  be  denied?  Among 
French  protestant  divines,  who  is  the 
ni06t  distinguished;  and  who  is  the 
most  celebrated  among  the  Roman 
Catholics?  Of  them  respectively,  what 
is  observed?  When  dM  the  sermons 
of  English  divines  abound  with  echo- 
IhrHc  theology;  and  of  what  were  they 
full  ?  But  to  these,  what  were  subjoin- 
ed? Upon  the  restoratiDni  whd  did 
preaching  become ;  and  what  vms  the 
effect  of  this  upon  the  established  cler- 
gy ?  Upon  this  model,  whose  sermons 
are  most  correct :  and  what  is  said  of 
him  ?  Of  Tiilotsrm's  manner,  what  is 
observed  ?  Hence,  what  is  he;  but  why 
roust  we  not  consider  liim  vfi  the  light  of 
a  perfect  orsitor  ?  What,  however,  enti- 
tle?  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preach- 
er  as  England  has  produced  ?  In  Dr. 
Darrovv,  what  do  w^  admire ;  and  what 
ilo  we  see  ?  What  cannot  our  author 
attempt;  and  what  i? observed  oi'them  ? 
Why  iloes  Atlerbiiry  deserve  to  be  par- 


ticularly mentioned]  ?  What  is  said  a 
Bishop  Butler,  and  what  are  his  best 
sermons?  Against  what  are  f^uch  at 
are  designed  lor  the  chunsh  her«  cau- 
tioned ;  why;  and  what  jtnetiee  were 
infinkely  better?  When  a  preacher 
sits  Aown  to  write  a  sormcxi,  iriau 
course  should  he  pursue ;  and  for  wbnt 
reason?  On  the  whoIe,wfaat  should 
never  be  foi^:otten?  What  influoiee 
will  this  have  upon  hia  mind;  and 
what  remarks  folbw  ?  What  is  the  beK 
applause  that  a  preacher  can  receive ; 
and  what  ins^tance  is  here  mentioned  1 


3. 
A. 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  advtuitMfeB  of  pu^ii  doquflBCb 

2.  Tke  difficomes  that  attend  it. 
An  habitual  view  of  !t«  end  wBfntiat 
The  charact^  of  the  preacher. 

5.  Its  charactcridtics. 

ihUesJor  etnnwmng  termottt. 
1.  OziitytMdd  be  attended  to. 
B.  The  aubject  should  be  particaUr. 
c.  It  should  not  be  exhausted. 
D.  The  instructions  should  be  xateffi^t- 


tug. 
X.  No  particular  model  should  be  fit- 


of 


6.  Perspicuity  of  style  requisite. 

7.  Reading  sermon?  onisiaered. 
a  The  French  and  the  English 

preaching'. 
9.  Distinguished  preachers  of  both 


LECTURE  XXX. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERMON  OP 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY'S. 

The  last  lecture  was  employed  In  observations  on  the  pecuBsii 
and  distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit 
But  as  rules  and  dii'ections,  when  delivered  in  the  abstract,  are  nevf  r 
so  useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  maj, 
I  perhaps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  church, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  conmder  the  matter  of 
it,  together  with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bishop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  ^ho  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  I  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  last  lecture.  At  the  same  tiuie,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  elf; 
gance  and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought. 
His  style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neal  ani^ 
chaste  ;  and  more  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In 
his  sentiments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which 
is  a  great  exoellency.  The  sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that 
upon  praise  and  thanksgiving,  ,the  first  sermon  of  the  lirst  volume, 
which  is  reckoned  one  of  his  best.  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessarv 
that  I  should  use  AiU  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  poini  out 
any  defects  that  occur  to  me,  in  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 
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Psalm  L  14.     Offer  unto  Ood  Thanksgiving. 

^  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  hymns, 
for  whieh  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church 
of  God  in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties 
IS  there  justly  stated;  men  ^re  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outwanl 
sliow of  religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances;  and  taught 
rather  to  practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rights,! 
and  to  which  they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and 
Virtue. 

*The  several  composers  of  these  hymhs  were /ir«)pA«/«;  personb 
whose  business  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what 
was  amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  lived  and  con- 
versed; to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  wor- 
ship; to  rescue  the  Ikw  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abus- 
es; and  to  put  men  in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget) 
that  eternal  and  invariable  rule,  which  was  before  Utiese positive  du- 
ties, would  continue  after  them;  aiid  was  to  be  observed,  even  then, 
in  preference  to  them.  * 

*'  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office,  taking 
up  so  much  room  in  the  book  of  Psalms;  this  hath  been  one  rea- 
son, among  many  others,  why  tiiey  have  always  been  so  highly  es- 
teemed ;  because  we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply 
to  an  argument  commonly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look 
upon  all  revealed  religions  as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  account 
of  the  prejudices  they  have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the 
Jetos;  the  whole  of  which  they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  per- 
formances, and  then  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  Uod  could 
never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere  piece  of  pageantry  and  empty 
formality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which  consisted  purely  in  a 
number  of  odd,  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which  objection  oi 
theirs  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless  we  could 
prove,  (chiefly  out  of  the  Psalms^  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
writings,) that  the  ^Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  show;  'and  that  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  thf 
heart,  was  a  duty  then  as  well  as  now.'  ^      , 

This  appears  to  ihe  an  eaccellent  introduction.  The  thought  on 
which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms. 
the  attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  reli- 
gion; and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  sus* 
pieion  of  requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries  than  the  observ- 
ance of  the  external  rights  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views  I 
of  religion  are  proper  to  be  often  displayed ;  and  deserve  to  be  insist-j 
ed  on,  by  all  who  wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  great 
purpose  of  promoting  righteousness  and  virtue.  The  style,  as  for  as 
we  have  gone,  is  not  only  free  from^fault8,  but  elegant  and  hajipy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to 
on  some  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated;  enpecially, 
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if  that  thought  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  following  discourse, 
and,  at  the  same  tiniey  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  afUr- 
wards  to  be  introcuced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduetioff 
of  Atterb^iry's  has  all  these  advantages.     The  encomium  which  he 

'  makes  on  tlie  strain  of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  such  as  might  as  trell 
have  been  prefixed  to  any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  wa$ 
taken  from  any  of  the  Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  intro- 
duction would  have  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what 
follows,  how  naturally  the  introductory  thought  connects  with  hii 
text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers  it  in. 

*One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  m  the  words  now  be- 
fore us;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  oiAsaphy  written  on  pur- 
pose to  set  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perform- 
ances, when  compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  To 
enforce  which  doctrine,God  himself  is  brought  in  as  delivering  it 
Htavy  0  my  people ^  and  I  unit  speak;  O  Israel^  and  I  unU  testi- 
fy against  thee:  I  am  Qod^  e^Kn  thy  God,  The  preface  is  very 
solemn,  and  therefore  what  it  ushers*  in,  we  may  b«  sure  is  of  no 
common  importance;  /will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  or 
thy  bntnt  offerings  to  have  been  continually  b^ore  me.  That  is, 
I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and  burnt- 
offerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required  of 
thee,  /  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  housCy  nor  he-goat  out  of 
thy  folds:  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  be- 
cause I  needed  them ;  for  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the 
cattle  on  a  thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I 
commanded  thee  to  ofiTer  them  to  me;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  If  I 
were  hungry,  yet  would  I  not  tell  thee ;  for  the  world  is  minty  and 
the  fulness  thereof  But  can  ye  be  so  gross  and  senseless  as  to  think 
me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst?  as  to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind 
can  touch  me?  fVill  /eat  the  flesh  of  bulls,  or  drink  the  blood  of 
goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with  them,  after  the 
most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue  of  which 
is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of  the 
text:  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage 
the  most  agreeable  way?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  of 
services?  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.' 
I  It  is  of\en  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a 
/  sermon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between 

J  them.  This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and 
tedious,  especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary. 
And,  therefore,  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  con- 
text is  necessary  for  explaining  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it 
serves  to  give  dignity  and  force  lo  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  Ia 
be  always  treated  with  brevity.  Sometimes  it  may  even  be  whol- 
ly omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely  as  an  independent  propo- 
sition, if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be  obscure,  and  would 
require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present  case,  the  illus- 
tration from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  passage  oi 
tlie  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  eoo* 
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nected  ia  such  a  maoner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  witli  a  very 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  ex* 
oept  that  tlie  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  this  proqfy  is  a  clumsy 
e;4}resstQn.  It  was  sufficient  to  have  ssXA^  one  great  proof  ^  or  out 
ap-eut  instance  of  this.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  o( 
siting  out  the  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  perform- 
anceSy  we  may  observe,  that  the  Word  worthlessness ^  as  it  is  now 
iommonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the  deficiency  of  vvorlh,  which  is 
all  that  the  author  means.  It  generally  imports,  a  considerable  de- 
grt^e  of  badness  or  blame.  1 1  would  be  more  proper,  therefoi^e,  to  say^ 
the  ifnperfectionj  or  the  iwngnificancyj  of  external  performances. 

^  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  exceJleut  and  important  duty  ofprai.se 
and  thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time: 
whether  we  consider,  either  the  more  than  oi*dinary  coldness  tlsat 
appears  of  late  in  meal's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  thiis  (or  any 
other)  part  of  a  warm  and  affecting  devotion;  the  groat  occasion. of 
setting  aside  this  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago;  or 
the  new  instances  of  mercy  and  goodness  which  God  hath  lately 
been  pleased  to  bestow  upon  us ;  answering  at  last  the  many  prayers 
9Lnd  fastings  by  which  we  have  besought  him  so*long  foe  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  majesties'  throne,  and  for  the  success  of  their 
arms ;  and  giving  us  in  his  good  time,  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
before  him  in  the  more  delightful  part  of  our  duty,  with  the  voice 
q/joy  and praisey  with  a  multittule  that  keep  ho/ydaj/s.* 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable;  no  particular 
beauty  or  neatness  of  expression*;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms 
is  long  and  tiresome— ^  ratie  some  thoughts  about  the  very  ex- 
cellent^ &C.  is  rather  loose  and  awkward ;  better,  to  recommend  thqt 
very  ejccellenlj  &c.  and  when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular 
day  in  the  calendar,  one  would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would 
have  been  more  proper,  as  to  sel  asiik,  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  dif- 
ferent idea. 

'  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving.  '^Y^^'^  ^^^^  ^®  ^^7  ^^9  ^^^  ^ 
mquire^first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering 
praise  and  thanksgiving  unto  God;  and  then,  how  reasonable  it  is 
tliat  we  should  comply  with  it' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.     An  excellent  one 
it  isy  and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particu-\ 
lar  duties  are  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recom- j 
mend  or  enforce  them.     A  division  should  alwuys  be  simple  and ' 
natural;  and  much  depends  on. the  proper  view  which  it  gives  o{ 
tlio  subject  ) 

^  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who 
i»  there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the 
offering  praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  livel}'  and 
devout  sense  of  his  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits;  our  recollect- 
ing them  with  humility  and  thanklulness  of  heart;  and  our  ex- 
pressing these  inward  affections  by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  ve- 
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TBrenf  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by  songs^and  hymns^siid  spiritv^ 
ftl  ejacuiations;  either  publicly  or  privately;  either  in^^e  costonia- 
ry  and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its  more  solemn  asaciaUies, 
convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions?  This  is  the  accouot  which 
evefychristian  easily  gives  himself  of  it;  and  which,  therefore,  it 
wouirl  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only  take  notice  npoa 
this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness  of  speech, 
signify  things  somewhat  different.  Our  praise  properly  iermtiiaftes 
in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections;  ami 
Ls  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and*  admire  hBssGvenl 
attributes:  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  011I7 
ft  grateful  sense  and  acknowledgme^it  of  past  mercies.  We  praise 
God  for  all  his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind^  that  regard  either  us  or 
other  men,  for'  his  very  vengeance j  and  those Judgmenfs  which  he 
sometimes  sends  abroad  in  the  earth;  but  we  thank  him,  propeHj 
speaking,  for  the  instances  of  hi^  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only 
of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some  way  concerned  in.  This»  I  saj, 
is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply:  but  since  the  language ol 
Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth  either  of  them  often  to 
express  the  otiier  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obliged,  in  what  fol» 
lows,  thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.' 

There  was  room  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 

than  the  author  has  done  under  this  bead ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 

place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 

making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions;  and 

for  showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward 

feelings  of  the  heart.     In  general,'it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and 

distinct  explications  of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended 

only  one  discourse  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlai^e  with  equal 

fulness  on  every  part  of  it;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part, 

on  which,  indeed,  it  is  most  necessary  to  enlarge,  the  motives  ea* 

I  forcing  the  duty.     For  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  know,  than  to 

I  practise  -duty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the  discourse  is  that  to  which 

I  the  speaker  should  always  J)end  his  chief  strength.     The  account 

given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and  thanksgivingirthou^ 

short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the  language  is  smooth 

and  elegant 

'Now, the  great  reasonableness  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thanks^ 

f  giving,  and  our  soveraf  obligations  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either 

consider  it  absolutely  in  itself,  as  the  dei>t  of  our  natures;  €xreom» 

pare  it  with  other  f^uties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  among  them; 

or  set  out,  in  the  last  place,  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  ad* 

vantages f  with  regard  to  the  devout  performer  of  i.t' 

The  author  here  en  ers  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject*  the  rea* 
sonablcness  of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  ailments  for  proviiu; 
it  These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty 
considerations.  How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage} 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  hr 
has  omitted  one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  wa9,U) 
have  shown  the  obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  vari- 
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anbjeets  of  thanksgiviiig  aflforded  us  by  the  dirine  goadnesf; 
This  would  have  led  him  to  review  |he  chief  benefits  of  creationuV 
ptoTtdeBce  and  redemption;  and  certainly,  they  are  these  which  \ 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument  ior  thanksgiving.  The  j 
heart  must  first  be  afiecled  with  a  suitable  sense  of  the  diwoe  oene* 
iitSy  Jbefore  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.  If  you  would  persuade 
roe  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not  employ  such  consi* 
dentioiis  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests,  taken 
from  p^tude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  high  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages; 
These  are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  be» 
gin  with  setting  before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  done  for  me,  if  you 
mean  to  touch  my  heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude. 
The  case  is  perfectly  similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks 
to  Ood;  and,  therefore,  in  giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the 
btessings  conferred  on  us  by  divine^odness  should  have  been  taken 
into  the  ailment 

It  may  be  said*,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  field 
also,  which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten  :thk  enumeration  of  the 
divine  benefits.  He  therefore  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we 
have  upon  our  minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes 
them  as  known  and  acknowledged  ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be 
nlled  the  pathetic  part  of 'the  subject,  ov  what  was  calculated  to 
warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  the  reasoning  part.  In  this  ifianagp* 
ment,  I  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 
that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in  all  that  belongs  to 
the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat  Many  a  discourse  is  spoiled,  by 
attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The  preach- 
er  may,  without  reprehension,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  subject, 
to  which  his  geniu?  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme : 
but  when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  Le  thought  essential,  he 
ou^i^ht  to  give  noticje,  that  this  is  a  part  which  for  the  time,  he  lays 
aside.  Somethirtg  of  this  sort  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here. 
Our  author  might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
ihis  duty  must  appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon 
the  infinite  obligations  which  are  laid  upon  us,  by  creatmg,  preserv- 
ing, and  redeeming  love ;  and,a(ler  taking  notice  that  the  field  which 
these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him  to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have 
proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Let  us  now  consider  these  separately. 

^The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely ^  in 
itself,  is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had  such  facul- 
ties bestowed  on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying 
this  debt,  and  obeying  this  law;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work 
more  naturally  and  freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

<  rris  one  of  the  earliest  instructions  given  us  by  philosophy,  and 
whi^  has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest 
VMtn  of  all  ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he 
ntighl  praise  and  honour  him  who  made  himi     When  God  had 
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Anished  this  goodly  trame  of  things  we  call  the  toorldf  and  put  toge- 
ther the  several  parts  of  it,  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact 
ntinibery  weight,  and  measure;  there  was  still  wanting  a  creature, 
in  these  lower  regions,  :hat  could  apprehend  the  beauty,  order,  and 
exquisite  contrivance  of  it;  that,  from  contemplating  the  eift,  might 
be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and  do  honour  to  ali  his  attri 
butes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did,  in  some  sense,  glo- 
rify its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain  mark  and 
impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  efiect  worthy  of  that  first  cause  from 
whence  it  flowed;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the  first 
moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory  ^  and  the  fir- 
tnfiment  to  show  his  handy  tvork:  But  this  was  an  iinperfectand  de- 
fective glory ;  thesign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there 
was  no  one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed 
to  supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and.  to  ae 
knowledge  these  unlimited  perfections ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple 
of  God,  this  lower  world,. as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  ofier  up  the  incense 
of  thanks  and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  paK  of  the  creation. 

^This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  thought- 
ful men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times:  and  though  it  be  not 
demonstrative,  yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reason- 
able, if  we  do  but  allow  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other; 
and  that  he  is  capable  of  perceiving  that  end.  For  then,  let  us 
search  and  inquire  never  so  much,  we  find  no  other  account  of  him 
tl^at  we  can  rest  upon  so  well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely 
.for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ;  this  is,  in  efiect,  to  say,  that  he'was 
made  for  no  determinate  end ;  jor  for  none,  at  least,  that  we  can  dis- 
cern. If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as  an  instance  of  the  wis- 
dom, and  power,  and  goodness  of  God ;  this,  indeed,  may  be  the 
reason  of  his  being  in  general ;  for  'tis  the  common  reason  of  the 
being  of  every  thing  besides.  But  it  gives  no  account  why  he  wj& 
made  such  a  thing  as  he  is;  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive  be- 
ing. The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God 
from  him,  but)  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.' 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being 
the  priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly 
for  that  end,  that  he  might  ofier  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  ot 
the  creation,  is  an  ingenious  thought^and  well  illustrated.  It  wasafa- 
vourile  idea  among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers;  and  it  is  not 
the  v^  orse  on  that  account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  nato* 
ral  sentiment  of  the  human  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  son  ol 
collateral  argument,  or  an  incidental  illustration,  than  to  have  dis- 
played it  with  so  much  pomp,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  the  front  o( 
the  arguments  for  this  duty.  It  does  not  seem  to  me,  when  placed 
in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the  author  lays  upon  li 
When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  existence,  we  cannot 
well  conceive  tliat  its  chief  .purpose  was,  to  form  a  being  Vho  mighl 
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41  tig  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted-  by  infinite  beneFolence,  the 
Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  they  might  rise  to 
happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  course  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  author 
dwells,  however  bea^utiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical  to  be  a 
principal  head  of  discourse. 

*  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling « 
r<iculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  tr{7/,apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  ds  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it;  in  the  will,as  in  the 
fountain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constraint 
us  to  pay  it. 

^  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  6f  which 
we  were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  can- 
not therefore,  if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the 
best  and  most  perfect  being;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  ad- 
mire his  inAnite  perfections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by 
praise;  which,  therefore,  is  expressed  in  Scripture,  hy  confessing  to 
GqcI,  and  acknowledging  him  ;  by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due; 
and  as  far  as  this  senseof  the  words  reaches, 'tis  impossible  to  thir^ 
of  God  without  praising  him;  for  it  depends  not  on  the  understand- 
ing, how  it  shall  apprehend  things,  any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye, 
how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it. 

'  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means 
of  the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Au- 
tlior  of  our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  moi*e  ac- 
tive principle  than  this  in  the  mind  of  man ;  and  surely  that  which 
deserves  its  utmost  force,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a- work,  is 
God^  the  gceat  and  universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  re- 
ceived whatever  we  e]therhave,or  are,and  to  whom  we  can  possibly 
repay  nothing  but  our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  properly  on  this 
head,  and  according  to  the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanks- 
giving. WJio  hath  first  given  to  God.  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in 
his  usual  figure)  andit  sliallbe recompensed  unto  him  again  ?  A  gift, 
it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompense :  nay,  but  ofhimy  and  through 
hiniy  and  tohimfOre  all  things :  of him^Mthe  \M\hoT  \  through  him^ 
as-  the  Preserver  and  Governor;  to  him,,  as  the  end  and  perfection  of 
all  things;  to  whom^  ther^ore^  (as  it  follows,)  be  glory  for  ever, 
Amen!* 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our-  author  phccs 
his  argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  meta- 
physical and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  obligation 
to  thanksgiving,  from  the  two  (kcuUies  of  the  mind,  understanding 
and  will.  Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argiiment 
is  not  sufficiently  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  esp^ 
cially  on  subjects  that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should 
be  palpable  and  popular;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics  thai 
appear  far  sought,  but  should  directly  address  the  heart  aud  feelioffii. 
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The  preacher  ought  never  to  depart  toe  far  from  the  common  ways 
of  tliinking  and  expressing  himself.  I  am  inclined  to  ihiak,  that 
this  whole  head  might  have  been  improved,  if  the  author  had  laken 
up  mote  obvious  ground;  had  stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  moai 
natural  principles  of  the  human  heart;  had  illustrated  this,  by  show- 
ing how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is,  and  with  what  general 
consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating  and  condemning  the 
ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to  the  present  case, 
had  placed,  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of  moral  senti- 
ment which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions  to- 
wards the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  p{  giving  vent  to  gratefnl  sentiments  is,  by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection 
tliat  is  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insigniii- 
cant  to  the  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  arga- 
ment,  he  has  omitted  someof  the  most  striking  and  obvious  consider- 
ations, and  which, prc^erly  displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great 
a  field  for  eloquence  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.  He  goes 
on :  X 

<  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  abfe; 
of  thanks,  if  we  are  not:  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  jfise  always 
in  proportion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  inca- 
pable of  making  any  oth^r  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath 
benefited  God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of 
his  life,  is  continually  benefited  by  him,  what  strdng obligations  must 
we  needs  be  under  to  thank  him?  ^Tis  true,  our  thanks.are  reallv 
as  insignificant  to  him,  as  any  other  kind  of  return  would  be;  in 
themselves,  indeed,  they  are  worthless;  but  his  goodness  has  put 
a  value  upon  them :  he  hath  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu 
of  the  vast  debt  we  owe;  and  after  that,  whjch  is  fittest  for  us,  to 
dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an  equivcdenij  or  to  pay  them  ? 

^It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itself  is 
so)  that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back 
again  thither  in  thanks  and  praises ;  as  the  rivers  run  into  theseaf 
to  the  place  (the  ocean  of  beneficence)  ^^om  whence  the  rivers  comty 
thither  should  they  return  again,^ 

In  ^ese  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  consi- 
derations which  I  mentioned.  But  he  has  only  touched  them ; 
whereas,  with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of 
his  argument. 

'  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely;  we  are  now  to  ccny^are 
it  ^ith  others,  and  to  sec  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And 
here  we  shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately 
addressed  to  God/this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent;  a»  it 
.must  needs  be,  if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end 
of  man's  creation  was  to  praise  and  glorify  God ;  for  that  caonot 
but  be  the  most  noble  and  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  an- 
swers the  end  and  design  of  it  Other  parts  of  devotion,  sudt  a* 
con/ession  Skud  prayer jseem  not  originally  to  have  been  designed  tor 
man,  nor  man  for  them.     They  imply  guilt  aod  wantt  with  which 
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^t  state  qf  innocence  was  not  acquainted.  Had  man  continued  in 
that  estate,  hi^  worship  (like  the  devotions  of  angels)  had  been  paid 
to  Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ;  and  nothing  had  been  left 
for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good  things  of  life,  as  nature 
directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature  who  bestowed  tliem.  Bni 
being  foilen  from  innocence  and  abundance;  having  contracted  guilt 
and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies ;  prayer  and  confession 
became  necessary,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to  restore  him 
to  that  state  wherein  he  should 'be  able  to  live  without  them.  These 
are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation ;  before  which,  in  Pa- 
radise, there  was  nothing  .but  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall 
be  nothing  but  that  in  Heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and 
will  at  last,  consist* in  the  performance  of  this  duty;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

*  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  hath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirit- 
ual gift  Charily  never  Jailelh^  saith  he;  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
a  virtue  useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  tlie 
next:  hul  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  Jail;  whether 
(here  be  tongues ,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge,  it 
tkaU  vanish  away.  These  are  gifts  of  a  temp  irary  advantage,  and 
shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  For  we  kn&w  in  pfirt,  and  we  pro- 
phesy in  part :  our  present  state  is  imperfect,  and,  therefore,  what 
belongs  to  that,  and  t»nly  that,  must  be  imperfect  too.  But  when 
that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  be  dafie* 
away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  set^  charity  abo\'e 
tne  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the'  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  christian  worship ;  and  we  may  conclude  our 
reasoning,  tKerefore,as  he  doth  his:  '^dnd  now  abideth  confession, 
prayer,  and  prtzise,  these  three;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  praise* 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  aecond  part  of  his  argument,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other 
duties  of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and 
beauty.  His  idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  be- 
fore his  fall  rendered  other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  tc 
be  his  worship  in  Heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by 
t  consciousness  of  guilt  shall  have  noiplace,  is  solid  and  just;  hib 
illustration  of  it  is  very  happy;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and 
sweet.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  composition  in  ser- 
mons, that  has  more  merit  than  this  head. 

Mt  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  ^ ell  as  this;  particulai- 
iys  as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service; 
such  as  hath  the  iftost  of  God^  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any 
we  pay ;  and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure, 
tad  free,  and  perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action 
does  not  grow  immediatel/  worthtess  by  being  done  with  the 
prospect  of  advantage,  as  some  have  strangely  imagined ;  yet  it 
will  be  allowf>d,  I  suppose,  that  its  being  done,  without  the  mix  • 
tore  of  that  ead,  or  with  ad  little  of  it  as'possible,  recommends 
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it  so  much  the  moi-e,  and  raises  the  price  of  it  Hoth  Sohjear  Gad 
fornoug/U?  was  an  objection  of  Satan;  which  implied,  that  llju'^c 
duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  Itr^tt 
aimed  at:  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan, 
to  try  experiments  upon  Jod,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea. 
Now  our  requests  for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgements  of 
past  mercies,  centre  purely  in  ourselves;  our  own  interest  is  the  di- 
rect aim  of  them.  But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  prin- 
ciple, which  proposes  no  other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit'  for  a 
creature  endowed  with  such  faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  per- 
feet  and  beneficent  of  beings;  and  to  pay  th^  willing  tribute  of  ho- 
nour there, .where  the  voice  of  reason  directs  us  to  pay  it.  God  h«th 
indeed,  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  and  when  we  know  thls^  we 
cannot  choose,  while  we  are  performing  the  duty,  but  have  some 
regard  to  the  blessing  which,  belongs  to  it  However,  that  is  not 
the  direct  aim,  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  motive  that  stir- 
red  us  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally  have  be- 
taken ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that  form 
wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

*  In  short,  praise*  is  our  most  excellent  work ;  a  work  common  to 
the  church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  com- 
munion and  fellowship  with  angels.  The  matter  about  which  it  <s 
conv^Tsant,  is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature ;  and  the  act 
itself  is  the  perfection  of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illustration  is  taken  from  praise  being;  the 
most  disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly  and  ele- 
gantly;  though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and 
refined  for  enforcing  religious' duties:  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in 
approaching  to  the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay 
aside  all  consideration  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities ;  »nd  cer- 
tainly are  not  required  (as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of 
such  regards.  The  concluding  sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant,  ai<d 
.  happily  expressed. 

^I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar 
properties  and  advaniagesy  which  recommend  it  to  the  devoiit  per- 
former.    And, 

'1.  It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  devotions:  it  proceeds  al- 
ways from  a  lively,  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  im- 
proves what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  ttntn 
our  Gody  (says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely 
upon)  ybr  it  is  pleasant  ^  and  praise  is  comely*  Petition  and  confes- 
sion are  the  language  of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breattiingn 
of  a  sad  and  contrite  spirit;  Is  any  afflicted ?  let  hi^n  pray :  but  m 
any  merry  ?  let  him  sing  psalms.  The  most  usual  and  naturiil 
way  of  m^sn's  expressing  the  mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  son$i;,  ^nd 
songs  are  the  very  language  of  praise^  to  the  expressing  of  which 
they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  appropriated,  and  are  scarce  of  aoy 
othei  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  of  this  duty 
is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and  delight  to  the  ininti.    It  pio* 
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oe^ds  firom  love  and  from  ihan^ulness;  from  iave^  the  founUin  of 
pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  every  thing  we  do,  or  eiyoy,  it« 
relish  and  agreeable ness.  From  ihank/ulness^  which  involves  in 
it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence*  of  them  to  the 
mind,  And  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  principle, 
such  is  its  end  also :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  tu  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  thajt  debt  which  it  labours  under*, 
by  delivering  it  to  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  ex- 
ultations it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  should  grow  uneasy  and  trouble- 
tome  to  it  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  *  refrained,  it  would 
be  pain  and  grief  to  them:  but  then,  then  Ms  their  soul  satisfie'd  sn( 
with  marrow  and  fatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joy-^ 
ful  lips.' '     • 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  au- 
thor uses,  *  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages/ 
would  now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as '  to  point  out,' 
or  *  to  sho4v.'  The  first  subdivision,  concerning  praise  being  the 
most  pleasant  part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far 
as  it  goes;  but  seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might 
have  been  said,  upon  the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts 
of  devotion.  It  was  a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening 
the  mind  of  a  debt.  The  author  should  have  insisted  more  upon 
the  influence  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening, 
soothing  the  mind ;  lifting  it  abp ve  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine 
and  eternal  objects.  He  should  have  described  the  peace  and  joy 
which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the  relief  which  this  exercise  procures 
fro  n  the  canes  and  agitations  of  life ;  the  encouraging  views  of  Pro- 
vidence to  which  it  leads  our  attention :  and  the  trust  which  it  pro- 
mt ces  in  the  divine  mercy  for  the  future,  by  the  commemoratioFi  of 
benefits  past  In  short,  this  was  tho  place  for  his  |K>uring  out  a 
greater  flow  of  dr votional  sentiments  than  what  we  here  find. 

^2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  pn 'se,that  it 
enlargeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  ti  em  from 
low  and  little  things,  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the 
divine  nature,  and  emptying  them  in  the  discovery  and  admirAtion 
of  those  several  perfections  that  adorn  it  We  see  what  diflerenco 
there  is  between  man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  be- 
tween man  and  beast :  and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  dider^nt 
sphere  of  thought  which  they  act  in,  and  the  diflerent  objects  they 
conrersfi  with.  The  mind  is  essentially  the  same  in  the  peasant  and 
the  prince ;  the  force  of  it  naturally  equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and 
the  philosopher;  only  the  one  of  these  is  busied  in  mean  a/l^irs,  and 
within  narrower  bounds ;  the  other  exercises  himself  in  things  of 
weight  and' moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts  the  wide  distance  be- 
tween them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what  the  sunbeams 
are  to  a  bud  or  flower;  they  open  and  unfild,  as  it  wefe,  the  leaves 
of  it;'|iut  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way;  and  call 
forth  all  those  poweis  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The  prai?M! 
ftDd  sdmiration  of  0  jd,  therefore,  bring  this  advantage  along  with 
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It,  tbtt  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  fall  stretch,  and  improTes 
to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressedy^nd  to  censure  it  mi^txppemr 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  think 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  efiects  of 
the  sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correctly 
expressed.  <  They  open  and.  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it.'  U 
this  is  to  be  literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  '  as  it  were/ 
is  needless;  if  it  is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,(  which  appears 
to  be  the  case,)  the  *  leaves  of  the  mind,'  is  harsh  language ;  besides 
that,  ^  put  it  upon  exerting  itself,'  is  rather  a  lew  expression.  Nothing 
is  more  nice  than  to  hianage  properly  such  similes  and  allusiony,  90 
as  to  preserve  them  perfectly  correct,  and  at  the  same  tune  to  render 
the  image  lively  :  it  might  perhaps  be  amended  in  some  such  way 
as  this : '  As  the  sunbeams  open  the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a 
flewer,  noble  objects  hive  a  like  effect  upon  the  mind:  they  expand 
and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers  that  before  lay  bid  siod 
looked  up  in  the  soul.' 

*  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  sense  of  God's  honuor, 
and  a  high  indignation  of  ihind  at  everything  that  openly  profanes 
it.  For  what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear 
slighted  or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  put- 
ting  up,  will  be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
divine  glory  in  every  other  instance ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces 
against  all  open  and  avowed  impieties ;  which,  methinks,  should  be 
considered  a  little  by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in 
this  duty,  and  yet  are  often  silsnt  under  the  foulest  dishonours  dene 
to  religion^  and  its  great  Author :  for  tamely  to  hear  God's  name  and 
worship  vilified  by  others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  we  huve 
been  used  to  honour  and  reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves.' 
.  The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and 
loosely  br  ught  out  The  sentence, '  our  own  praises,  which  we  are 
constantly  putting  up,  will  he  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and 
promotingthe  divine  gloryin  every  other  instance,'  is  both  negligent 
in  language,  and  ambiguous  in  meaning,  for  *  our  own  praises,'  prc^ 
perly  signifies  the  praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  he  had  said, 
*  Those  devout  praises  which  we  constantly  oficr  up  to  the  Almighty, 
will  naturally  prompt  us  to  promote  the  divine  glory  in  every  other 
instance.' 

*  4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to 
God  and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakne^ 
and  entptiness ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and 
we  shall  see  and  feel  that  we  are  ^  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the 
balance  than  vanity ;'  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part 
of  mankind,  is,  I  think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally 
presumptuous  and  vain;  full  of  ourselves,  and  regardless  of  every 
thing  besides,  especially  when  some  little  outward  privileges  dis- 
tinguish us  from  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  then,  it  is  odds,  b«it  we  look 
into  ourselves  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,  *  and  are  wiser 
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(and  better  every  way)  <  in  our  own  conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can 
render  a  reason.'  Now  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  the  curt 
of^his  vanity,  as  a  due  attention  to  God's  excellences  and  perfectiona 
fiy' comparing  these  with  tho^e  which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,  we 
shall  learn,  <  not  to  think  more  highly  of  ourselves,  than  we  ought 
to  think  of  ourselves,'  but  ^  to  think  soberly;'  we  shall  find  moresatis^ 
faction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves  before  our  con»- 
man  Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with  scorn  upon 
oor  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the  work  oi 
his  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinity  worth, 
will  ^istonish  us  so  much,  that  weshall  not  be  tempted  to  value  our 
selves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  preeminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  giv^n  us  over 
other  men.' 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  just,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance and  beauty  appears.  The  phrase,  ^  it  is  odds  but  we  look  into 
ourselves,  with  great  degrees  of  complacency,'  is  much  too  low  and 
colloquial  for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said, '  we  are  likely,'  or '  we 
are  prone,'  to  look  into  ourselves. — <  Comparing  these  with  those 
which  we  imagine  belong  to  us,'  is  also  very  careless  style. — ^  By 
comparing  these  with  the  virtues  and  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to 
ourselves,  we  shall  learn' — would  have  been  purer  and  more  correct 

'  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  it  is  this:  that  a 
coiiscientiouspr&iseof  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean 
praise,  all  fulsome  and  servile  (latteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among 
men.  Praising,  as  it  is  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  else  but  a 
trial  of  skill  upon  a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say 
of  him.  All  the  treasures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine 
things  that  ever  were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake ;  and  nc 
matter  whether  it  belongs  to  him  or  not*;  so  there  be  but  enough 
on't;  which  is  one  deplorable  instance,  among  a  thousand,  of  the 
baseness  of  htlman  nature,  of  its  small  regard  to  truth  and  justice ; 
to'  right  or  wrong,  to  what  is  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  who 
hath  a  deepsenseof  the  excellences  of  God  upon  his  heart  will  make 
a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every  one  his  just  enco- 
mium, honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  mi/ch  as  is  due,  because 
it  is  his  duty  to  do  so;  butthe  honour  of  God  will  suffer  him  to  go  no 
farther.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbouring  prince 
(who  DOW,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more  than 
ever  he  did,)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  ^  hicli 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

^his  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
important  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  oifthis  subject; 
al  feast,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the 
authti makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
the  thanks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  be- 
ing in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  now  n^ded  flattery  more  than  ever. 
This  political  satire  is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the 
subject 

Uoe  would  be  inclined  to' think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  ar- 
3C 
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gumentSy  that  he  has  overlooked  some  t6pics,  respecting  the  happj 
consequences  of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  -much  importance  as  any 
'  that  he  has  inserted.  Particularly ,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the 
happy  tendency  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dis- 
positions in  the  heart :  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  tho^e 
perfections  which  we  adore ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal 
into  the  whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These 
are  consequences  which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  perfonn* 
ance  of  this  duty  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  emitted; 
as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  de- 
votion on  practical  religion  and  moral  virtuei  and  pointing  out  the 
necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the  other.  For  certain- 
ly the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of  heart 
and  conduct  in  wnich  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author,  how- 
ever, upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion; 
for^  in  his  general  strain  of  preachings  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so 
he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  morak 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  ai^ument,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
18  elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  sui> 
ject  are  frequently  very  proper  and  useful:  '  Upon  these  grounds 
(loth  the  duty  of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligatioos  thai 
hind  us  to  the  performance  of  it  It  is  the  end  of  our  being,  and 
the  very  rule  and  law  of  our  nature;  flowing  from  the  two  great 
fountains  of  human  action,  the  understanding*  and  the  will,  nato- 
rally,  and  almost  necessarily.  It  is  the  most  excellent  part  of  oor 
religious  worship;  enduring  to  eternity,  after  the  rest  shall  be  done 
away; -And  paid,  even  now,  in  the  frankest  manner,  with  the  least 
regard  to  our  own  interest  It  recommends  itself  to  us  by  severai 
peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  carries  more  pleasure 
'  in  it  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion;  as  k  enlarges  and  exalts  the 
-  several  powers  of  the  mind;  as  it^reedslin  us  an  exquisite  sense 
uf  God's  honour,  and  a  willingnessto  protiiote  it  in  the  world;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us 
from  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  el&sses  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  proiane.  His  address  to  the  oareies9  is  beautifiil  and 
pathetic ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  exeeClted,  and  is  liable 
to  some  objection.  Such  addresses  uppear  to  tike  to  be,  on  sevenH 
occasions,  very  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  moch  ^ 
in  the  strain  of  preaching  before  the^  re^tontion ;  and  peiiiaps,  sinn 
that  period,  have  been  too  much  neglected.  Ttey  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  home  to  the  oonseiencee  of  the  andience,  mat.) 
things,  which  in  the  coarse  of  the  sermon,  were,  perhaps,  d4iTe^ 
ed  in  the  abstract 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  coi\CMnon  of  the  srrmon,  which  is  chief- 
ly employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  ol  public  affairs  at  thai 
time.     Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  dtscoi  rse  of  Bishop  Atte^ 
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bury's  19  both  useful  and  beautiful ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  point 
out  some  defects  in  it  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to.  meet 
with  a  composition  of  any  kind,  which  is  abaoluteiy  peffisct  in  all  its 
parts :  and  when  we  take  into  account  the  diflBeultiea  which  I  bef(M« 
showed  to  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps, 
less  reason  to  look  for  perfection  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other 
composition. 


LECTURE  XXXK 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS 

INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION,  AND    . 

EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  pecu- 
liar to  each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  as^ 
semblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  com- 
mon to  them  all;  of  the  conduct  of  a  disi!ourse  or  oration,  iu  gene 
ral.  The  previous  view  which  I  lyive  given  of  the  distinginshing  spirit 
and  charactei^  of  different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary 
Pir  the  proper  application  of  the  rnles  which  I  am  about  to  deliver; 
and  as  I  proceed,  I  shall  further  point  out,  how  far  any  of  these  rules 
may  ha\'e  a  particular  respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popu* 
Ur  courts. 

On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  wilt  most 
comitionly  begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
minds  of  his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the 
facts  connected  with  it;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing 
his  own  opinion,  and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may, 
pverhaps,  if  there  be  room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of 
his  audience;  and  after  having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  \Vilj 
bring  his  discourse  to  a  close  by  some  )>eroration  or  conclusionj 
This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking,  the  parts  that  compose 
regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six;  first,  the  exordium  or  intro-]\ 
duction;  secondly,  the  state,  and  the  division  of  the  subject;  third- ] 
ly.  narration  or  explicatibn;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or  arguments;/ 
fifthly,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.    I  do  not  mean 
that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse',  or  than 
they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.    There  is  no  reason  ibr  bein^V 
so  formal  on  every  bccasion ;  nay,  it  ^on\A  oflcn  be'  a  t^Xt^  and  \ 
would  render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiflfl     There  niay  be  many  I 
excellent  discourses  in  puUic,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  alto*  I 
gcther  wanting;  where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduc- 
tion, bat  enters  directly  on  his  subject ;  where  he  has  no  occasion 
either  to  divide  or  explain^  but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the 
question,  and  then  finishes.  But  as  the  parts  which  I  have  mention- 
ed  are  the  natural  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  oration ;  and  as  in 
every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them  must  be  found,  itisnece»> 
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fMiry  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat  of  each  of  theoulb- 
linctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction*  This  'u 
manifestly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is 
not  a  rhetorical  inirention.  It  is  founded  upon  najture,  and  suggest- 
ed by  common  sense.  When  one  is  going  to^  counsel  another; 
when  he  takes  upon  him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  ge* 
nerally  direct  him  not  to  do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation: 
to  begin  with  somewhat  that  may  incline  the  persons  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself,  to  judge  favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say, 
and  may  dis|>ose  them. to  such  a  train  of  thought  as  will  forward 
and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in  view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  A ccordingly, Cicero  and  Quin- 
tilian  mention  three  ends,  to^one  or  other  of  which  itshoula  oe sub- 
servient :*  Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attcntos,  dociles.' 

First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers;  to  render  them 
benevolent,  or  welKafifected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject  To- 
pics for  this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken 
from  the  particular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client 
or  from  the  character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists,  contrasted  with 
his  own  ;  on  other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as 
closety  connected  with  the  interest ^f  the  hearers:  and,  in  geoeral, 
from  the  modesty  and  good  intention  with  which  the  speaker  enters 
upon  his  subject  The  second  end  of  an  introduction  Is,  to  raise 
the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which  may  be  efiected,  by  giving  them 
some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity,  or  novelty  of  the  subject; 
'  or  some  favourable  view  of  tj:ie  clearness  and  precision  with  which 
we  are  to  treat  it;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which  we  are  to  dis- 
course. The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers, docile,  or  open  to 
persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studying  tO  remove 
any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  again&t  the 
cause,  or  side  of  the  argument,  whicli  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introduc- 
tion. When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when 
we  are  already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  tlie  docili- 
ty of  the  audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions 
may^  without  any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And  i  ndeed,  when  they  sene 
for  no  purpose  but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part, 
better  be  ojnitted ;  unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it 
decent,  that  a  speaker  should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly, 
but  by  a  short  exordium  prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say. 
Demosthenes'  introductions  are  always  short  and  simple ;  Cicero^ 
ire  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  whirh 
they  call  *  principium,'  and  ^insinuatio/  *  Principium' is,  where 
tiie  orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  ^  Intin- 
aatio'  is,  where  a  larger  compass  nfQstbe  taken ;  and  where,  presuming 
the  disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much*  against  the  orator,  he 
must  gradually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  oefore  he  plainly  dis^ 
covers  the  point  tvhich  he  has  in  view. 
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Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction^  we  have  an  admirable  instance 
in  Cicero's  second  oration  against  Rullus.  This  RuUus  was  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  law ;  the  purpose  of 
whheh  was  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  ab- 
solute power  for  five  years,  over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  re- 
public, in  order  to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  bad 
often  been  proposed  by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedi- 
ly received  by  the  people.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people;  he 
had  lately  been  made  consul  by  their  interest ;  and  his  first  attefmpt 
13  to  make  them  reject  this  law:  The  subject  was  extremely  deli- 
cate, and  required  much  art.  He  begins  with  acknowledging  all 
the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  people,  in  preference 
to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature  of  their  power, 
and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interest  He  de* 
claies,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people;  and 
that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popular 
magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
He  understood  it  to  import  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest 
of  the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace ;  but  by 
some,  he  saw  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish 
and  ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually^ 
nearer  to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus ;  but  still 
with  great  management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  h^  is  far 
from  being  an  enemy  to  Agrarian  laws;  he  gives  the  highest 
praises  to  the  Gracchi,  those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people ;  and  as- 
sures them,  that  when  he  first  heard  of  RuUus's  law,  he  had  resolv- 
ed to  support  it  if  he  found  it  for  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  calculated  to  establish  a  dominion  that  was 
inconsistent  with  lil)erty,  and  to  aggrandize  a  few  men  at  the  expense 
of  the  public :  and  then  terminates. his  exordium,  with  telhng  them 
that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being  of  this  opinion ;  but 
that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will  give  up  his  own  opin- 
ion and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this  there  was  great  art.  His  elo- 
quence produced  the  intended  effect;  and  the  people,  with  one 
voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  rn- 
troduction,  I  proceed  to  lay-down  some  rules  for  the  proper  compo- 
sition of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  pf  the 
discourse  v/hich  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance 
io  begin  well;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at fiist  setting  out; 
when  the  minds  of  the  hearera,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  dis- 
posed to  receive  any  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good 
introduction  is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult  Few  parts  of 
the  discourse  give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with 
more  nicety  in  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it    It  must  appear,  as  Cicero  beau- 

tifull}'  expresses  it,  'Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  tum  agitur.'*^ 

■ 

*  *  To  liftv«  uprung  up,  of  iii  own  accord,  from  Uie  maUer  which  is  under  considpra- 
tioa* 
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(t  is  too  common  a  fault  in  iDtroductions,  that  they  ate  taken  (rom 
Aome  common^place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the 
subject  in  hand ;  by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  u^ 
tached  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Saliusl's  in- 
troductions,  prefixed  to  his  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  war&  Tk^ 
might  as  well  have  been  introductions  to  any  other  histoxy,  or  to  tny 
other  treatise  whatever:  and,  therefore,  though  elegit  in  them, 
selves,  they  must  be  considered  as  blemishes  in  the  work,  irom  want 
of  due  connexion  with  it  Cicero,  though  abundantly  correct  io 
this  particular  in  his  orations,  yet  is  not  so  in  his  other  works.  Itap- 
pears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atticus,  (L.  xvi.  6.)  that  it  was  hisetu- 
torn  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collection  of  different  introduction 
or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work  that  he  mi^t  after- 
wards publish.  ^In  consequence  of  this^strange  method  of  composini^, 
it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  the  same  introduction  twice  without 
remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  different  works.  Upon  AtUfus 
informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  the  mistake,  and  sends  him 
a  new  introduction* 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  mj opin- 
ion, a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned  till  after  one  has 
meditated  in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  na- 
tural introduction.  By  taking  a  contrary  course,  and  laboorini;  in 
the  first  place  on  an  introduction,  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
composition  will  often  find,  that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some 
common-place  topic,  or  that,  instead  of  the  introduction  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  discourse,  he  is  obliged  to  accommodate  the 
whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which  he  had  previously  writ- 
ten. Cicero  makes  this  remark;  though,  as  we  have  seen,  his 
practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule.  '  Omnibus 
rebus  consideratis,  turn  denique  id,  quod  primum  est  dicendum, 
postremum  soled  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  invenire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit  nisi  aut  exile, aut  nuga- 
torium,  aut  vulgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  wanned  aod 
put  in  train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  thf 
preface  will  then  suggest  themselves  much*more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  be 
carefully  studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  mort  disposed 
to  criticise  than  at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied 
with  the  subject  or  the  arguments;  their  attention  is  wholly  direct- 
ed to  the  speaker's  style  and  manner.  Something  must  be  done, 
therefore,  to  p^possess  them  in  his  favour;  though,  for  the  same 
reasons,  too  much  art  must  be  avoided :  for  it  will  be  more  easily  de- 
tected at  that  time  than  afterwards,   and  wUI  derogate  from  persua- 


*'  *  When  1  have  plamied  and  digested  nil  the  materials  of  my  discoune,  it  is  my 
lorn  to.thinky  in  the  last  place,  of  the  introduction  with  which  I  am  to  begin.  Fjrif  ataar 
dme  1  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  introduction  first,  nothing  hat  ever  ouMUied  t> 
me  for  that  purpose,  but  what  was  trifling,  nctgutory^  and  wigar.' 
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sioii  in  tU  that  Tollows.     A  correct  plainness,  and  elegant  simpli 
eity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduction : '  Ut  videamur,'  says 
Quintilian,  *  accu^te  non  callide  dicere.' 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  must  carry. 
AH  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and  prepossessing.  If 
the  orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self-* 
love  and  pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  w^Il 
follow  him  with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress. 
His  modesty  should  'discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the 
beginning,  but  in  his  whole  manner;  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in 
the  tone  o.  his  voice.  Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks 
9f  respect  and  awe,  which  are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses 
them.  Indeed,the  modesty  of  an  introduction  should  never  betray 
any  thing  mean  or  abject.  It  is  always  of  great  use  to  an  orator, 
that  together  with  m<5desty  and  deference  to  his  hearers,  he  should 
show  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  from  a  persuasion  of  the 
justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  he -is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  ^of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
much.  *  Non  fumum  ex  ftdgore,  scd  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.'*  This 
certainly  is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  all 
his  strength  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as 
his  discourse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is 
allowable  for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone: 
as,  for  instance,  when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been 
much  run  down,  and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  begin- 
ning might  be  then  like  a  confession  of  guilt  By  the  boldness  and 
strength  of  his  exordium,  he  must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tid6  that 
is  against  him,  and  to  remove  prejudices,  by  encountering  them 
without  fear.  In  subjects,  too, of  a  declamatory  nature,  ^nd  in  ser- 
mons, where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  magnificent  introductioh  has 
f^^metimes  a  good  effect,  if  it  be  properly  supported  in  the  sequel. 
Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent  sermon,  preach- 
ed  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  called  King 
Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner:  *This  is  a 
day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  th6  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  suffer- 
ings of  an  excellent  prince,  who  felt  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  re- 
bellious subjects;  and,  byhis  fall,  derived  Infamy ,  misery,  and  guilt 
on  them,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the 
other  celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  begin  their  discour- 
ses with  laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  attcn- 
tion,  and  throw  a  lustre  on  the  subject;  but  let  every  speaker  be 
much  on  his  guard  agamst  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginning, 
Uian  he  is  able  to  keep  up  in  his  progress. 

*  He  doei  not  lavish  at  a  blase  his  fire, 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  then  «n  smoke  expire ; 
But  rises  from  a  cloud  of  smoke  to  ligtit, 
And  pom  his  specious  miracles  to  sight. 

HoiL  A  1*4.  PoBT.  FaAvau*. 
•  44 
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In  the  fourth  place,  an  intioduction  should  usually  be  c»rried  oo 
in  the  calm  .nanner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  veheRietiee  and 
passioj>.  Emotions  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  miods 
of  the  hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can 
venture  on  strong  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are,  when  the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it 
naturally  awakens  some  passionate  emotion  ;  or  when  the  unexpect- 
ed presence  of  some  person  or  object,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames 
the  speaker,  and  makes  him  break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Ei- 
ther of  these  will  justify  what  is  called  the  Exordium  ab  abrttpto. 
Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the  senate  renders  the  vehement 
beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against  him  very  natural  and 
proper:  *Quousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere  patientia  nostra?' 
And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this  text,  *  Blessed  is 
he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures  on  breaking 
forth  with  this  bold  exordium :  *  And  can  any  man  then  be  offended 
in  thee,  blessed  Jesus?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  continues 
for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.  But 
such  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  asthej 
promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  through  the  rest  of  the  dis- 
course, that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  hearers. 
*  At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in 
which  warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must 
take  notice,  that  it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  de- 
signed to  be  raised  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The 
or«tor  should,  in  the  beginning,  turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
towards  those  sentiments  and  feelings  which  he  seeks  to  awaken 
in  the  course  of  his  speech.  According,  for  instance,  as  it  is 
compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,^  oq  which  his  discourse 
is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduction; 
he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to  in- 
spire. Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  strik- 
ing properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate 
any  material  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  argtmnents, 
which  are  afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in 
part,  brought  forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of 
novelty  jpon  thoir  second  appearance.  The  impression  intended 
to  be  made  by  any  capital  thought,  is  always  made  with  the 
greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  entire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  lie  proportioned, 
both  in  length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow: 
in  length,  as  nothing  Van  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very 
great  portico  before  a  small  building;  and  in  kind,  a«  it  is  no  less 
absurd  to  overcharge,  with  superb  ornaments^  the  portico  of  a 
plain  dwening->house,  or  to  make  the  entrance  to  a  monument  a« 
gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  sense  directs  that  every  part  of 
a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
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These  are  the  prineipal  rules  that  relate  to  inuoductioirs.  They 
«re  adapted,  id  a  great  measure  equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kinds, 
la  pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies^  particulai 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of 'that  kind, 
«irh?ch  the  adverse  party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage. 
To  this  inconvenitoce  all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which 
are  taken  from  general  and  common-place  topics;  and  it  nevei 
iaib  to  give  an  adversary  a  considerable  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a 
small  t^Q  to  something  we  had  said  in  our  exordium,  he  can  ap- 
pear to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  principles  with  which  we 
had  set  out,  in  beginnmg  our  attack  upon  him.  Ii}  the  case  of  re- 
plies, Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy  of  no-  , 
lice;  that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace;  and  the 
reason  he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible:  <  Multum  gratia?  exordio 
est,  quod  ab  actlone  diversae  partis  materiam  trahit;  hoc  ipso,  quod 
non  compoaitum  domi,  sed  ibi  atque  e  re  natum;  et  facilitate  famani 
ingenii  auget;  et  facie  simplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis, 
fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo,  ut  etiamsi  relique  scripta  atque  ela- 
borata  sint,  tamen  videatur  tota  extemporalis  oratio,  cujus  inititim 
nihil  pneparatum  habuisse  manifestum  est'* 

In  sermons,  such  a  practice  as  this  cannot  lake  place;  and,  in- 
deed, in  composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
remove  an  appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introduction,  when  a 
formal  one  is  used.  The  French  preachers,  as  I  before  observed, 
are  often  very  splendid  and  lively  in  their  introductions;  but, 
among  us,  attempts  of  this  kino  are  not  always  so  successful. 
When  long  introduction? are  formed  upon  some  common-place  topic, 
as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  man,  or  the  like,  they 
never  fail  of  being  tedio'is.  Variety  should  be  studied  in  this  part 
of  composition  as  much  as  possible;  often  it  may  be  proper  to  be- 
gin without  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the  t 
most  simple  of  any,  and  /requently  the  best  that  can  be  used ;  but  I 
as  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dry,  they  should  never  be  long.  \ 
A  historical  introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  at- 
tention, when  one  can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  factthat  is  con- 
nected with  the  text  or  the  discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration 
of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  oider, 
is  the  proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject;  concerning 
which  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and 

*  *  An  iiitrt>dactioii,  which  is  founded  upon  Uie  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  is 
eztremely  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated  at 
tiome,  but  to  have  taken  rise  from  the  business,  and  (o  have  been  couLpiAsed  on  the 
i|>oC  Hence,  it  gives  to  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  invention,  and  addb 
weight  likewise  to  his  discourse,  as  artless  and  unlaboured :  Insomuch,  that  though  all 
the  rest  of  his  oration  should  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  whole  discourse  has  the 
appearance  of  being  extemporary ,«s  it  is  evident  that  the  introduction  to  it  was  unpre 
owdttated.' 
3D 
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distinct  as  poasitde,  and  cxpresaed  in  Yew  aod  jdaio  -sii^nni^  witii- 
out  the  least  affedaiaoii.  To  this  generaUj-  sueoeeds  tfaadiviuoii,  <tf 
the  laying  down  the  method  of  the  dis6oarae;oB  trJueli  it  h  neccs- 
sary  to  make  some  observationa.  1  do  not  mean,  tluit  in  every 
discourse,  a  formal  diyistoEyOr  distribution  of  it  into  palte,  is  requi- 
site. There  are  many  occasions  of  puUic  speaking,  when  this  is 
neither  reqaisite  nor  would  be  proper;  when  the  discoursfs,  perhaps. 
IS  to  be  short)  or  only  one  point. is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when  the 
-speaker  doesnot  eboose  to  warn  hie  hearers  ofthe  method  he  is  to 
follovv  f  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  theaiu  Order 
of  one  kind  or  other  is^  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  diseoorse; 
that  is,  every  thing  should  be  so  arranged^  as  that  what  goes  before 
may  give  light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  naay  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  divisioD 
is,  when  the  method  is  propounded  ia  form  to.  the  hearers. 

T4ie  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  inost  common] j 
takes, place,  is  a  sermob ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether 
.this  method  of  laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best 
method  of  preaching.  A  very  able  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Eloquence,  declares  strongly  against 
it  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modern  invention ;  that  it  was  never 
practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church :  and,  what  is  certainlj 
true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when  metaphysics 
began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion,  thst  it 
renders  a  sermon  stiff;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse; 
and  that^  by  the  natural  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  at- 
tention of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more 
advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot 
help  being  of  opinion,  that  the 'present  method  of  dividing  a  se^ 
mon  into  heads,  ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice 
has  now  given  it  so  much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more 
in  its  favour,  it  would  be  dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so 
far  from  the  common  track.  But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in 
my  judgment,  much  reason  on  its  side*  If  formal  partitions  gives 
sermon  less  of  the  oratorical  appearance,  they  render  it,  howe?er, 
more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  course,  more  inst^l^ 
tive  to  the  bulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object  to  be 
kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a.  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  thr 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his 
attention.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the 
progress  of  the  discourse^  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting  pbees^ 
where  he  can  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to 
what  is  to  follow.  They  are  attended  with  this  adva*stage  too, 
that  they  give  the  audience  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  before- 
hand, when  they  are  to  be  released  from  the  fatigue  of  attentioo, 
and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker  more  patiently.  *  Ke- 
ficit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  taking  notice  of  this  very  advan- 
tage of  divisions  in  other  discourses^  *  Keficit  audientem  certo  sio 
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fCuLuiin^iipArtiam  finey  non  aliter  qu^  faeientibus  iter,  niullum 
lietrabunt  fatigaiionis  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus :  nam  et  ex- 
Hausti  laboriif  noste  mensuram  Toluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua 
fortius  exequenda,  scire  quantum  supereit.'*  With  regard  to  break- 
ing the  unity  of  8  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there 
arises,  fronr  that  quarter,  any  argutnent  against  the  method  I  am 
4e&nding.  If  the  unity  be  broken,  it  is  to  the  nature  o^the  heads, 
or  topics  vi  which  the  speaker  treats,  that  this  is  to  be  imputed ; 
not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  the  contrary,  if  his  hea^s 
be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distinguishing  them,  . 
m  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it  more  con- 
spicuous and  complete;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  discourse 
bangvpoa  one  another,  andt^nd  to  one  point. 

tn  a«ennon,  or  iti  a  pleading,  or  any  dbcourse,  where  division  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are. 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided 
be  really  distinct  from  one  another;  that  i^,  that  no  one  include 
another.  It  were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should 
propose  toi  treaty*  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of 
those  of  justice  or  temperance;  because,  the  first  head  evidently 
comprehends  the  second,  as  a  gemss  does  the  species ;  which  me-* 
thodofproceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly)  Ib  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  off 
natuj  e ;  b^inning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  ap«  I 
prehendod,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed;   and.  proceeding  I 
thence  to  those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose 
them  to  be  known.    We  must  divide  the  sdbject  into  those  parts, 
into  which  most  easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved ;  that  it  may 
seem  to  split  itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder:  ^Divi- 
dere,'  as  is  commonly  said,  *  non  frangere.' 

Tiiirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ou^ht  to  exhaust  the 
*  subject;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exhi- 
bit the  subject  by  pieces  and  comers  only,  without  giving  any  such 
plan  as  displays  the  whole.  ' 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed, 
shouM  be  as  concise  as  possible.  Avoid  all  circumlocution  here* 
Admit  not  a  single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  *  Pr^ision  is  to  be 
studied,  above  all  things,  in  laying  down  a  methdd.  It  is  this  which 
ehidly  makes  a  division  appear  neat  and  elegant;  when  the  several 
heads  are  propounded  in  tho  clearest,  most  expressive,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  fewest  words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike 
the  hearers  agreeably;  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  conse- 
quence towards  making  the  divisions  be  more  easily  remembereil. 

Fifthly y  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.    To  split    \ 
a  subject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivi-    \ 


*  <  The  conclotion  of  each  head  if  a  relief  to  the  hearert ;  just  ae,  i^ion  a  Joumej, 
the  mile-stooei  which  are  let  sq>  on  the  road,  lerre  to  diminish  the  traveller'i  fatigue.  " 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  our  labour  begin  to  lessen ;  and,  bv  calculating 
4»w  much  remakis.  are  stirred  up  to  Snish  our  task  more  cheerfultr ' 
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sions  without  end,  has  always  a  bad  efiect  in  speaking.  It  may  he 
proper  in  a  logical  treatise ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  ap|iear  hard 
and  dry,  and  unnecessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermaa, 
there  may  be  from  three  to  five  or  six  heads,  including  subdiyi' 
sions ;  seldom  should  there  be  more. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  great- 
er consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studi- 
ed with  much  accuracy  and  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at 
first  setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will 
j*ender  the  whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid ;  and  thou^^h 
the  hearers  may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies, 
they  will  be  sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  them- 
selves little  afiected  by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  ser» 
mons  study  neatness  and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much 
more  than  the  English  do;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  ami 
just,  yet  are  often  inartificial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French, 
however,  too  much  quaintness  appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an 
affectation  of  always  setting  out  either  with  two,  or  with  thrse, 
general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of  Massillon's  on  this  text, 
'It  is  finished/  has  been  much  extolled  by  the  French  critics :>- 
'This  imports,'  says  the  preacher,  'the  consummation,  first,  of  jus- 
tice on  the  part  of  God ;  secondly,  of  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
men ;  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of  Bourda- 
loue's  has  been  much  praised,from  these  words:  'My  peace  I  give 
unto  you.'  .  'Peace,'  says  he,  'first  to  the  understanding,  by  sub- 
mission to  faith ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I '  mentioned, 
was  narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  two  together,  both  be- 
cause they  fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  com- 
monly answer  the  same  purpose ;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or 
the  subject  of  which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  ar^e 
either  on  one  side  or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting 
the  passions  of  the  hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part 
of  the  discourse,  and'  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  ta  Be- 
sides its  being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and 
propriety;  there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The 
pleader  must  say  nothing  but  what  is  true ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  must  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause.  The  facts 
which  he  relates  are  to  be  the  ground-work  of  all  his  future  reason- 
mg.  To  recount  them  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of 
truth,  and  yet  to  present  them  under  the  colours  most  favourable  to 
his  cause;  to  place,  in  the  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance 
which  is  to  his  advantage,  and  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make 
against  him,  demand  no  small  exertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.  He 
'  must  always  remember,  that  if  he  discovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats 
his  own  purpose,  and  creates  a  distrust  of  his  sincerity.  Quintiliaa 
very  properly  directs,  'Effugienda  in  hac  praecipue  parte,  omnis 
isalliditatis  suspicio;  neque  enim  se  usquam  mftgis  custodit  judex* 
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quitn  cum  narrat  orator:  nihil  turn  videatur  fictum;  niiiil  sollict*. 
turn  ;  omnia  potius  a. causa,  quam  ab  oratorCi  profecta  videantur.'^ 

To  be  clear  and  distinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are  I 
the  qualities  which  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration;  each  of/ 
which  carries  sufficiently  the  evidence  of  itd  importance.   Distinct-  ^ 
ness  belongs  to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  but  is  especially 
requisite  in  narration,  which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  fol* 
lows.     A  facty  or  a  single  circumstance  left  in  obscurity,  and  mis* 
apprehended  by  the  judge,  may  destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  argu 
ment  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker  employs.  If  his  narration  be 
improbable,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it;  aifd  if  it  be  tedious  and 
diffuse,  he  will  be  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it  In  order  to  produce  dis- 
tinctness, besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of  perspicuity  which 
were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  a  particular  attention  to  as- 
certain clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every  other  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.     In  order  to  be  probable   • 
in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  theu characters  of  the  per- 
sons of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  conci^  as  the  subject  will  admi^  it  is  necessary  to  throw 
out  all  superfluous  circumstances;  the  rejection  of  which  will  like* 
wise  tend  to  make  our  narration  more  foiy^ible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from 
the  examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration, 
for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  MHone^  has  been  often 
and  justly  admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clo- 
dius  was  killed  by  M ilo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self- 
defence;  and  that  the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against 
Clodius,  but  by  Clodius  against  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances 
for  rendering  thi^  probable  are  painted  with  wonderful  art.  In  re- 
lating the  manner  of  Milo's  setting  out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the 
most  natural  description  of  a  family  excursion  tq  the  country,  under 
which  it  was  impossible  that  any  bloody  design  could  be  conceal- 
ed. '  He  remained,'  says  he, '  in  the  senate  house  that  day,  till  all 
the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  changed  his  clothes  deliberate- 
ly,  and  \Vaited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had  got  all  her  things  ready 
for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country.  He  did  not  set 
ocit,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in  Rome,  if  he 
had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and  by,  Clodius 
met  him  on  the  road,  on  horse-back,  like  a  man  prepared  for  action; 
no  carriage,  n(bt  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him:  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating 
slaughter  and  assassination,  is  travelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife, . 
wrapped  up  in  his  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended 

*  <  In  this  pan  of  ditcoone,  the  ipeaker  mu«t  be  ^^rj  careful  to  shun  every  appear- 
ance of  art  and  cunnniff.  For  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  jud^  ii  more  npon  hie 
iniani*  than  when  the  pleader  it  relating  factt.  Let  nothing  then  leem  feigned :  notb- 
ing  anjctonaly  concealed.  Let  all  that  is  said,  appear  to  arise  froM  the  canae  itself,  and 
not  to  be  the  work  of  the  orator.* 
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by  a  great  crain  of  women-senrants,  and  boys.'  He  goes  on  descriln 
iQg  the  rencounter  that  followed ;  Clodius's  servants  attaddng  those 
of  M ilo,  and  killing  the  driver  of  his  carriage;  Mtio  jumping  put, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  and  making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while 
Clodius's  servants  endeavoured  to  surround  him ;  ami  then  eon* 
eludes  his  narration  wit^  a  very  delicate  and  happy  stroke.  He 
does  not  say  in  plain  words,  that  Milo'p  servants  killed  Clodius,  hut 
that  'in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants,  without  the  or- 
ders, without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their  master, 
did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  sen^ants^  in  hke  eon 
juncture,  to  have  done.'^ 

\  In  sermons^  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration, 
iexplication  of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place  of 
/  narration  at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone; 

>  that  is,  it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct:  and  in  a  style  correct 
iind  elegant,  rather  ihan  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine 
of  the  text  with  propriety ;  to  give  a  full  attd  perspicuous  account  of 
fhe  nature  of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  dh^ 
coarse,  is  properly  .the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  exe> 
cution  of  which  much  depends  for  all  that  oomes  afterwards  b  the 
way  of  persuasion.  The  great  art  of  succeeding  in  it,  is  to  meditate 
profoundly  on  the  subject,  so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  nnd 
strong  point  of  view.  Consider  what  light  other  passages  of  scrip- 
tui'e  throw  upon  it;  consider  whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  reifaie^' 
to  some  other  from  which  it  is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider 

.  whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advantage  by  comparing  it  with,  or 
(^posing  it  to  some  other  thing ;  by  inquiring  into  causes,  or  trac- 
ing effects ;  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  appealing  to  the  feelinp 
of  the  hearers;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise,  circumstantial  view 
may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated.  Let  the  preacher 
be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustrations  of  the 
known  truths  of  religion, he  may  both  display  great  merit  in  the 
way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  va- 
luable, render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  uaefuL 


*  <  Milo,  dttn  in  aenatu  fuiMet  ^  die,  quoad  tenatus  dimisms  est,  domiim 
Calceos  et  veatimenta  onutavie}  paiilitper,  dum  ae  uxor  {ut  fit)  companit,  covamatmrn 
est ;  deuide  profectus  est,  id  temporis  ei)UD  jam  Clodiiis,  si  quidem  eo  die  Romain  vev 
tanis  erat|  redite  potuisset.  Obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus,  in  equo,  nuUa  riieday  mi^ 
lit  imped itnentti,  nullis  Grsecie  comifibus,  ut  solebat;  sine  more,  qu6d  tiunquaaa  <m 
Com  hie  Insidiator,  qui  iter  ilhid  ad  csedem  fadendaitt  aippak^&sset,  cum  uxore  tvhecdm 
in  rheda,  penulatus,  vulgi  masno  impedimeiito,  ac  muli&bn  et  delicto  ancHIanim  pn- 
erorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obviam  Clodio  ante  fundum  ejus,  hora  fere  undecitna,  aut  Doa 
multo  secus.  Statiai  complnres  cum  telis  in  Kutoc  fadunt  de  loco  stipipriore  impetnm  : 
julTersi  iliedarium  occidvnt ;  cAia  autem  bio  de  rlttda,  fleets  penal*  dttihuMm^  teqoe 
acri  animo  defenderet,  illi  qui  erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  ediKtis,  partkn  reewrere  •i 
rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Milonem  adorirenttfr ;  partim,  quod  huiic  jam  interfcctum  pufa^ 
rent,  cndere  Incipiunt  ejus  lerros  qui  post  erant ;  ex  qiribat  qui  antmp  fidcli  in  doa» 
num  et  prssenri  Ibenmt,  partim  occisi  sont ;  paitjm  cum  advhedau  ptqpetra  tMieraa, 
et  domino  soecarfere  prohiberentnr,  Milonemque  ocdsnm  etiam  ex  ipso  CMioraa^ 
rant,  et  tta  «!sse  pntarent,  fecenint  id  ierrl  Miloniff,(dfcam  ennn  -non  der<1randi  ainiafls 
CMSi,  sad  ut  faetotaeMi)  neqtie  Imperante,  neqoe  sciente,  neqne  prKfteiite  dnmiaD, 
qood  snot  quisque  servos  in  tali  re  facere  Toluisset.' 


(  M«  «  ) 


ctv^STioys. 


Id  Iha  finir  jwecediDg  lectureB,  what 
haa  been  conFiderbd }  and  of  what  is  our 
author  now  to  treat  ?  For  what  was  Uie 
prerioos  view  fjiven,  necessary ;  and  in 
proceed Jiur,  what  shall  be  pointed  out? 
On  whatever  subject  any  one  intends 
Id  discour»i*,  what  order  will  he  pursue? 
This  beiiiir  'he  natural  train  ot  speak* 
iiiir,  what  six  part£>  compof«  a  regular 
formal  oration?  What  is  here  not 
meant ;  ami  why  not  ?  There  may  be 
many  excel' -^nt  dif courses  befbre  the 
public,  with*  It  what?  Why  Uien  is  it 
nece<3»ry  ihut  each  of  them  should  be 
treated  of  distinctly  ?  With  what  does 
our  author  be^in ;  and  of  ths,  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustra- 
ted 7  Of  this,  what  '»  remarked  ?  To 
conciliate  the  apod  will  of  the  heararS) 
and  to  render  them  benevolent^  whence 
may  topics  in  causes  at  the  bar  be 
drawn  Y  What  is  the  second  end  of  an 
introduction ;  and  how  may  this  be  ei- 
fected?  What  is  the  third  ead,  and  for 
liiis  purpose,  with  wliat  must  we  begin? 
When  may  ibrmal  introductions  be 
omitted;  and  what  remark  iblbws? 
or  Demosthenes'  and  Cicero's  introduo- 
tions,  what  is  observed?  What  two 
Kinds  of  introductions  did  the  ancient 
critics  distin^ish  ;  and  what  is  said  of 
them  ?  Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduce 
tion,  in  what  oration  have  we  an  admi- 
rable instance  ?  Who  was  Rutiuau  and 
what  did  he  propono  ?  Of'  such  'aws, 
Trhatis  observed?  What  is  here«aid  of 
Cicero ;  and  in  ^vhat  mamier  does  he 
introduce  this  difficult  subject  ?  What 
evidence  does  he  give  that  he  if  not^an 
eneoiy  to  A^urtan  laws?  In  all  this, 
there  is  what;  aod  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Having  given  thisj^eneral 
Wew  of  the  nature  and  end  orau  in- 
troductk>n,  to  what  does  our  author 
proceed  ?  Why  are  these  the  more  nc- 
cesmry?  What  is  always  of  import- 
ance; and  what  remaA  is  added? 
What  is  the  fir^  rule  given?  What 
mubn  always  suggest  it;  and  what  says 
^<i:cru?  In  introductions,  what  is  too 
common  a  fault?  What  introductions 
are  of  this  kind  ?  What  is  said  of  them ; 
M^  wlat  folkywa?  What  is  related  of 
Cicero's  introductions;  and  of  his  man- 
".?r  of  preparintr  them  ?  Of  this  strange 
method,  what  was  once  a  consequence  ? 
In  onler  to  render  an  introduction  inte- 
rewino",  what  is  a  good  rule?  MTiat 


tnury  course?  What  remark  is  madtt 
by  Cicero?  in  Uie  second  place,  in  an 
intixxluction.  what  should  he  carefully 
studied  ?  What  is  then  the  situation  of 
the  hearers?  Why,  at  the  same  fimc, 
must  too  much  art  be  avoided  ?  What 
is  the  proper  character  of  an  introduc* 
tion  ?  In  tlie  third  place,  why  is  mo> 
desty  requisite  in  an  mtroiiuction?  How 
should  his  modesty  discover  itself;  and 
why  ?  What  should  the  modesty  of  an 
introduction  nenrer  betray ;  and  what  is 
of  great  use  to  an  ocator  ?  What  does 
the  modesty  of  an  introduction  require  ? 
What  says  Horace  ?  Wliat  is  the  geue- 
rai  rule?  What  exceptk>n  is  there  to 
this  mks?  What  might  too  modest  a 
b^pnmng,  then,  be  like?  By  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  of  his  exordiuiVk 
what  must  he  endeavour  to  do  ?  Where, 
also,  has  a  magnificent  introduction, 
sometimes  a  good  effect  ?  What  exam- 
ple is  given  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Attecbury's  ?  How  do  the  celebrated 
French  writers  often  begin  their  di*- 
courses?  Oi'  tliese,  what  is  the  ef^ct, 
but  against  what,  must  every  speaker 
be  mnch  on  his  guard  ?  In  the  fourtn 
place,  in  what  manner  should  an  in- 
troduction usually  be  carried  on  ?  Why 
is  this  direction  ^veu  ?  What  are  the 
exceptions  to  this  rule?  What  will 
either  of  these  justify  ?  What  iiistaiioea 
are  given?  Why  should  such  introduc- 
tions be  hasajrded  by  very  few  ?  Of  the 
introduction,  what  is  further  noticed  ? 
In  the  beginning,  what  should  the  ora- 
tor do?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
How  is  mudi  of  the  orator's  art  shown? 
What,  in  the  fiilh  place,  is  a  rule  in 
introductions?  How  is  this  rule  fully  il- 
lustrated ?  In  the^  laat  place,  to  what 
ought  tlie  introduction  be  proportioned; 
and  of  this  direction,  what  itlustratbn 
is  given  ?  "What  does  common  sense  di- 
rect? To  what  are  ttiese  rules  adapted  7 
In  pleaduigs  at  the  bar,  or  siieeches  in 
public  assemblies,  about  what  must 
particular  care  be  taken?  To  this  if>* 
convenience,  what  introductions  are  ex- 
posed ;  what  never  fails  to  give  an  ad- 
versary considerable  triumph?  In  tiicr 
case  of  replies  what  observation  docs 
Quintilian  make?  What  reason  does 
he  assign  for  this? 

Of  introductions  to  sermons,  what  is 
observed?  Of  tlie  French  n-enchersi 
what  was  before  remarked  ?  When  nit* 


^ill  he  the  oonse^  juenoe  of  taking  a  con-  j  introductions  always  tedioup  (   ^^\wi 
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shot  lid  he  Audied  in  this  part  of  com- 
poRiticn  as  much  as  possible ;  and  what 
may  oHen  be  proper?  Of  explanatory 
introductions  from  the  context,  what  is 
remarked  ?  When  has  a  historical  in- 
troduction a  hapry  efiect?  What  comes 
next  in  order  after  the  introduction? 
What  only  is  to  be  said  concerning  it  ? 
To  this,  what  generally  succeeds? 
What  does  our  author  here  not  mean  ? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated  ?  What 
is  essential  to  every  good  disoouree? 
How  may  this  be  accomplished  ?  What 
ip  division  in  discourse?  In  what  de- 
course  does  this  eort  of  division  most 
commonly  take  place  ^  and  what  ques- 
tion has  been  moved?  What  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray? 
or  it,  what  does  he  oneerve?  W^hat 
effect,  in  his  opinion,  has  it  ?  Notwith- 
standing his  authority  and  arguments, 
what  does  our  author  think ;  and  why? 
What  reason  has  the  practice  itself,  on 
its  side?  What  advanta^^  result  to 
the  hearers,  from  the  division  of  a  ser- 
mon into  heads  ?  On  this  subiect.  what 
says  Quintilian  ?  With  regard  to  oreak- 
ins:  the  unity  of  a  discourse,  what  docs 
our  author  observe  ?  On  the  contrary, 
if  the  heads  be  well  chosen,  what  is 
their  effect  ?  In  any  discourae.  where 
division  is  proper,  what  is  the  nnst  rule 
to  be  observed  ?  How  is  this  rule  illo9- 
trated  ?  Secondly,  in  divisbn,  what  or- 
der must  we  follow  ?  Into  what  parts 
nunn  we  divide  the  subject?  Thirdly, 
what  should  the  several  members  of  a 
divi8k)n  do;  and  why?  In  the  fourth 
place,  of  the  terms  in  wliich  our  parti- 
tions are  expressed,  what  is  observed ; 
and  what  remarks  follow  ?  What  is  it 
which  chiefly  makes  the  divisions  of  a 
discourse  appear  neat  and  elegant? 
What  is  the  effect  of  this  ?  In  the  fiflh 

f)lace.  what  must  be  avoided  ?  What 
las  always  a  bad  eflect  in  speaJdng  ? 
Where  may  it  be  proper;  but  what 
effect  has  it  on  an  oration?  To  what 
member  should  the  heads  of  a  sermon 
be  limited?  Why  should  the  division 
of  a  sermon,  or  of  a  pleading  at  the 
bar,  be  studied  with  much  accuracy 
and  care  ?  What  effect  will  this  have  ? 
What  do  the  French  writers  of  ser- 
fXkons  study  much  more  than  we  do  ? 
Among  tliip  French,  however,  what 
sometimes  appears  in  their  divisions? 
What  examples,  from  two  eminent 
French  ^vriters,  are  here  introduced? 
What  was  the  next  constituent  part  of 
a  dttcourse  mentioned?  Why  are  these 


two  put  together  ?  In  pleadingB  at  the 
bar,  of  narratk)n,  what  is  ouiervedl 
What  peculiar  difficult  is  there  tn 
narratkms  at  the  bar  ?  lATiat,  here,  de- 
mand no  small  exertion  of  skill  aod 
dexterity  ?  What  must  he  always  i>&- 
member?  What  does  Quintilian  very 
properly  direct?  What  quatitieB  db 
critics  chiefly  require  in  narration  ;  an*! 
aC  each  of  these,  what  is  obsaerved  ?  Of 
distinetneas,  vrhkt  is  remarked?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  produce 
distinctness,  what  does  narratioD  re- 
quire ?  What  is  material,  n  order  to  be 
probable  in  narration?  I.*  order  to  be 
as  coDcise  as  the  subject  vnSl  admit, 
what  is  necessary  ?  Who  is  remarlaibk 
ibr  his  talent  or  narration?  What  in- 
stance is  given?  What  does  he  here 
wish  to  show?  How  are  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, ibr  rendoing  this  piababic. 
painted  ?  What  does  he  give,  in  rela- 
ting the  manner  in  which  BfUo  set  out 
from  Rome  ?  Repeat  tlie  pasBa^re.  Ir 
sermons,  what  comos  in  the  place  of 
narratkm  at  the  bar;  and  in  what 
manner  must  it  be  taken  up?  What  ia^ 
properly,  the  didactic  part  of  preacli- 
mg ;  and  on  the  right  execution  of  it, 
what  depends-?  What  is  the  great  art 
of  succeedini;  with  it?  How  is  this  fbUy 
illustrated?  Of  what  iliould  the  preachh 
er  be  persuaded  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  The  introduction. 

A.  The  ends  of  an  introductkm. 

B.  The  introductk)iis  of  the  ancients 
Rvleafor  the  composition  of  cm  in- 
troduction, 

a.  It  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
6.  Correctness  of  expression  sliouIH 

be  observdil'. 
c.  Modesty  should  be  one  of  its 

principal  characteristics. 
(L  It  snouid  be  calmly  conducted, 
e.  It  should  not  anticipate  any  pari 

of  the  subject. 

2.  The  enuncialbn  of  the  subject. 

3.  Tlie  divisions  of  the  dkcouree. 

A.  The  parts  should  be  distinct  froa 

each  other. 

B.  The  natural  order  should  be  fol- 

lowed. 
c.  The  members  should  exhaust  the 
subject. 

D.  The.  division  should  be  exprec^aed 

with  precision. 

E.  The  heads  should  not  be  unnecf^ 

sarily  extended. 

4.  Narration 'or  explication. 
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LECTURE  XXXII. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE....  THE  ARGUMENTATIVE 
PART....THE  PATHETIC  PART..>THE 

PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  constituent  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  or  ora- 
tion, I  have  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and 
the  narration  or  explication.     I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  argiv 
mentative  or  reasoning  part  of  a  discourse.     In  whatever  place,  or  [ 
oa  whatever  suhjlsctone  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  greate8t  I 
consequence.     For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  se- ) 
rious  occasion,  is  to  convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either 
true,  or  right,  or  good;  and,  by  means  of  this  conviction,  to  inflt>- 
ence  their  practice.     Reason  and  argument  make  the  foundation,  as 
I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all  manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisitei 
First,  the  invention  of  them ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and 
arrangement  of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such 
a  style  and  manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  matry 
rial,  and  the  ground-workof  the  rest  But,  with  respect  to  this,  I 
am  afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistancei^ 
ArVcannot  go  so  far  as  to  supply  a  speaker  wfth  arguments  on  every 
cause,  and  every  subject;  though  It  may  be  of  considerable  use  hi 
assisting  him  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  rea> 
sons  that  are  most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage 
these  reasons. with  the  most  advantage.  The  latter  is  all  that  rhe- 
toric can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  much  farther 
than  this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete 
system;  and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  settmg 
off  their  arguments  to  most  advantage;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of 
their  invention,  and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  evfy 
ry  subject  and  cause.  Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  '  Loci 
('Ommunes,'  and  <Sedes  Arsumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a 
figurn  in  the  writings  of  Anstotle,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian.  These 
topics,  or  loci,  were  no  other  than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great 
man}  difierent  subjects,  which  the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in 
order  to  find  out  materials  for  his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  loci ;  some  loci,  that  were  common  to  all  the  difierent 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some  that  were  peculiar  to  each. 
The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such  as  genus  and  species,  cause 
Bnd  efiect,  antecedents  and  consequents,  likeness  and  contrarietyi 
8£  45 
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definition,  circamstances  of  time  and  place;  and  a  great  many  more 
of  the  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, they  had  their  '  Loci  Personarum,'  and  ^  Luci  Reram.'  As  in 
demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  from  which  anyone 
could  be  decried  or  praised;  his  birth,  his  country,  his  education, 
his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his  mind,th*' 
forturte  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c.;  and  imielibeni- 
tive  orations^  the  topics  that  m^ht  be  used  i^  recommending  anj 
public  measure,  or  dissuadi/ig  from  it^  such  as,  honesty,  juyiict, 
facility,  profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortiticutioii 
to  enemies,  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  sys* 
tern  of  oratory ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility 
in  the  contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled 
by  the  plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular ^a  system^  that  one 
would  think  they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically 
become  an  orator,  without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gaive  him  re* 
ceipts  for  makfng  speeches  on  all  manner  of  subjecU.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident,  that  though  this  study  of  common  places  might 
produce  very  showy  academical  declamations;  it  could  never  pro* 
duce  discourses  on  real  business.  The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most 
exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to 
talk  copiously  and  plausibly^  by  consulting  them  on  ev^ry  subject, 
and  laying  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might  discourse  without 
end;  and  thaf^  too,  tnough  he  had  none  but  the  most  superficial 
knowledge  of  his  subject  But  such  discourse  could  be  no  othei 
than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
'ttx  visceribus  causae,^ from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
and  profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students 
of  oratory  to  any  other,  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude 
them;  and  by  attempting  to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art, 
ihey  render  It,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  cliildish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  loci,  or  topics,  I 
think  it  superfluous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of 
them  may  contribute  to  improve  their  invention^  and  ektend  their 
views,  they  may  consult  Aristotle  and  Quintilian,  or  what  Cicen) 
has  wriUen  on  this  head,  in  his  Treatise  De  Inventione,  his  Topics, 
and  second  book  De  Oratore,  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a 
discourM»,  by  which  they  purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  pro- 
duce any  considerable  effect  upon  an  assembly,!  would  advise  them 
to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  and  to  think  closely  of  their  sub- 
ject Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted  none  of  the  loci,  ^^len  he 
WAS  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms  against  Philip;  and  where 
Cicero  has  had  recourse  (o  them,  his  orations  are  so  much.  the.  worse 
on  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  is  of  more  real  u^e«  to  point  out  the  assistance 
that  can  be  given,  not  with  respect  io  the  invention,  but  with  re* 
5|iect  to  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  argujncnts. 

Two  different  methods  mav  hp.  used  by  orators,  in  the  conduct 
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of  their  reasoning ;  the  terms  of  ^rt  for  which  are,  the  analytic,  and  [ 
the^sypthetic  method*  The  analytic  is,  when  ihe  orator  conceals  his  ) 
intention  concerning  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  lias  gradually  S 
brought  his  hearers  to  tJie  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  on 
step  by  step,  {rom  one  known  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion 
be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the  natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  pro- 
positions. As,  for  instance,  when  one  intending  to  prove  the  being 
of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing,  that  every  thing  which  we  see 
in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning;  that  whatever  has  had  a  begin- 
ning, must  have  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  productions, art  shown 
tn  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause :  and  proceeds 
leading  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive  at  one  sur 
pre  me  first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and  design 
visible  In  his  works.  This  is  much  the  san^e  witli  the  Socratic 
method,  4iy  v^ich  that  philosopher  silenced  the  .sophists  of  his  age. 
It  is  9i  very  artful  method  of  reasoning;  may  be  carried  on  with 
much  beauty, and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much 
rejudiced  against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be 
ed  to  conviction. 

But  tliere  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  metliod,  and  not 
many  occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.     The  mode 
of  reasoning  more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  txain  of. 
popular  speaking,  is  what  is  called  the  synthetic;  when  the  point    . 
to  l>e  proved  is  fairly  laid  down,  and  one  argument  upon  anotlier  is 
ma*ie  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the  hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now,  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is, 
among  the  various  arguments  which  may  occu»  upon  a  cause,  to 
make  a  proper,  selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one'&  jself  the  most 
solid ;  and  to  employ  these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Eve* 
ry  speaker  should  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and 
think  how  he  would  be  affected  by  tliose  reasons  which  he  purpo- 
ses to  employ  for  persuading  others.  For  he  must  not  expect  Xo 
impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech.  They  ^re  not  so  easi* 
]y  imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt  to  thiuk. 
Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks;  and  the  speak- 
er may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  Uie  hearers  aiii 
not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their 
cfiect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  ol 
them.;  so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but . 
give  mutual  aid;  and  bear  with  the  fairestaod  fullest  direction  on  the 
point  in  view.  Concerning  this,  tl^e  following  rulesmay.be  taken. 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together,  | 
tliat  are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed 
to  prove  one  or  other  of  these  three  things;  that  something  is  true ; 
that  it  18  morally  right  or  fit;  or  that  it  is  prpfitableand  good.  These 
make  the  three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among,  mankind ;  truth, 
duty,  and  interest  But  the  arguments  directed  towardsaay  on<^4>f 
them  are  geaerically  distinct;  and  he  who  blends  them  all  under  one 
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topic,  which  he  calls  his  argument,  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too 
often  done,  wili  render  his  reasoning  indistinct  and  inele^nt.  Sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevo- 
lence or  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argu* 
ment,  from  the  inward  satisfaction  which  a  benevolent  temper  af- 
fords; my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the  example  of  Christ 
lays  upon  us  to  this  duty ;  and  my  third,  from  its  tendency  to  pnK 
eure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us :  my  arguments  are  good,  bqt 
I  have  arranged  them  wrong;  for,  my  first  and  third  arguments  are 
taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internSiI  peace,  and  external 
advantages;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  .  I  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  argtiment^ 
which  are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature,  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  ^  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard'  to  the  different  degrees  or 
strength  in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  of 
climax,  <ut  augeatur  sempe)*,  et  increscat  oratio.'  This  especially 
is  to  be  the  course,  when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  canse,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  prove  it  fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  bearin 
with  feeble  airguments;  rising  gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his 
whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he  can  trust  to  his  making  a  suc- 
cessful impreeslon  on  the  minds  of  hearers,  prepared  by  what  has 
gone  before.  But  thi^rule  is  not  to  be  always  followed.  For,  if  he 
distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argument  on  which  to 
lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this-<;ase,  it  is 
often  proper  for  hjm  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the  front;  to 
pre»occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at  first ; 
tl^at,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favoura- 
ble, the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listenefl  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one 

,or  two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest, 
and  yet  proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  a  J  rises  to  place  these  in  the  mid- 
dle, as  a  station  less  conspicuous  than  eithe^  the  beginning  or  the 
end  of  the  train  of  reasoning.  ^ 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfacto- 
ry, the  more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  cpartfrom  each  other, 
the  better.     Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed 

.  jn  its  full  light,  amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments 
are  doubtful,  and  t)nly  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw 

.  them  together  in  a  crowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another:  'ut 
qusB  sunt  natura  imbecilla,'  as  Quintilian  speaks,  <  mutuo  auxilio  snv 
tineantur;'  that  though  infirm  of  themselves,  they  may  serve  mutu- 
ally to  prop  each  other.  He  gives  a  good  example,  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  accused  of  murdering  a  relation,  to  whom  he  was  heir, 
Direct  proof  was  wanting;  but,  *you  expected  a  succession,  and  d 
great  succession;  you  v/ere  in  distrest  circumstances;  you  wen" 

f>ushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors;  you  had  ofiended  your  re- 
ation,  who  had  made  yon  his  heir ;  you  knew  that  he  was  just  then 
•  intending  to  alter  his  wjll ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost    Each  of  these 
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{Miticulars  by  itself,'  says  the  author,  '  is  ioeoiiclusives  but  wnen 
they  are  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect.' 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument^  we 
have  a  most  beautiful  example,  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The 
argument  is  taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candi- 
date for  the  consulship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before 
the  election.  He  asks,  if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be 
mad  enough  at  such  a  critical  time,  by  a  n^ost  odious  assassination,  to 
alienate  from  himself  the  favour  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was 
so  anxiously  courting?  This  argument,  the  moment  it  is  suggest- 
ed, appears  to  have  considerable  weight  But  it  wuns  not  enough, 
simply  to  suggest  it,  it  could  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  brought 
out  into  full  iight  The  orator,  therefore,  draws  a  just  and  striking 
picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candidates,  at  such  a 
season,  always  founQ  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good  opinion  of 
the  people.  ^  Quo  tempore,'  says  he, '  (Scio  enim  quam  timida  sit 
ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  soUcita,  oupiditas  consulatiks)  omnia, 
Qon  modo  quas  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari 
possunt,  timemus.  Rumoreni,  fabulam  fictam  es  falsam,  perhorres- 
cimus;  ora  omnium  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tarn 
tenerum,  tarn  aut  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  erga  nos  sen- 
suique  civium,  qui  non  modo  improbitati  irasountur  candidatorum, 
sed  etiam  in  recte  factis  saepe  fastidiunt'  *  From  all  which  he  most 
justly  concludes,  ^Hunc  diem  igitur  Campi,  speratum  atque  exop- 
tatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  cruentis  manibus,  scelus  atque  facinus 
prae  se  ferens,  ad  ilia  centuriarum  auspicia  veniebat?  Quam  hoc 
in  illo  minimum  credibile  !'*  But  though  suclr  amplifications  as 
this  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution, 

In  the  fourth  place,against  extending  argumeuts  too  far,  and  mul- 
tiplying them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  sus- 
pected, than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  ar- 
guments both  burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight 
of  that  conviction  which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is 
to  be  observed  too,  that  in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse 
and  spreading  method,  beyond  the  bounds  of  reas^mable  illustra- 
tion, is  always  enfeebling.  It  takes  off  greatly  from  that  ^  vis  et 
acumen,'  which  should  be  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  argu- 
mentative part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  a 
favourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  possible  light, 

*  'Well  do  I  know  to  what  Ungth  the  timidity  goes  of  such  as  are  candidates  for 
public  oflicos,  and  how  maoy  anxioiu  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvass  for  the  consul- 
■hip  necessarily  carries  along  with  it  On  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only  of 
what  we  may  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  what  others  may  think  of  os  in  secret. 
The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our  prejudice, 
alarms  and  disconcerts  us.  We  study  the  conntenaBoe,  and  the  looks,  of  all  around 
OS:  for  nothing  is  so  delicate,  so  ?rail,  uncertain,  as  the  public  favour.  Oui  fel* 
bw-citiaens  not  only  are  justly  offended  with  the  vices  of  candidates,  but  even  on  oc- 
casions of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  capricious  disgusts.  Is  there  then 
the  lease  credibility,  that  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  bis  attentioa  on  the  impdr- 
*«ni  and  wished-for  day  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  any  thoughts  of  presenting 
himself  before  the  aug\ut  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  murderer  and  assassin,  with  his 
bands  tmbnied  m  Mood^ 
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it  almost  always  happens,*  that,  fati^icr.  with  the  effort,  be  loses 
Ihe  spirit  wiflt  which  he  set  out.  ana  concludes  with  feebleneae 
what  he  began  with  force.  Tliere  is  a  proper  temperance  ia  rea- 
soning, as  tliere  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  ai^o- 
ments^  what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success  is,  to  express  them 
m  such  a  style,  and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,'as  shall  give 
•  them  full  force.  On  these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  di* 
rections  I  have  given  in  treating  of  style^  in  former  lectures:  and 
to  the  .directions  I  aiA  afterwards  to  give  concerning  pronunciation 
and  delivery. 

\     I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse, 
\ which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic;  in 
Cwhich,  if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall 
.not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combating  the  scruples 
of  those  who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with 
fairness  and  candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of 
his  audience?    This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which 
common  sense  easily  determines.     In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in 
'  mattere  of  simple  information  an^  instruction,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  passions  have  no  eoncern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move 
them  are  absurd.     Whqrever  convicUbn  is  the  object,  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding alone  that  is  to  be  applied  to.     It  is  by  argument  and 
reafoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy  another  of  what  is  true, 
or  right,  or  just;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  object,  the  case  is  chang- 
ed*    In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  there  is  no  man  who  seriously 
•means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his  passions 
more  or  less;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great  springs 
of  human  action.     The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the  most 
virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he  speaks; 
^nd  miakes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  his 
pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

In  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  *made  the  same 
sort  of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative 
part,  in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They 
inquired  metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  they  gaye 
a  definition,  and  a  description  of  it;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its 
effects,  and  its  concomitants;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  work- 
ing upon  it  Aristotle  in  particular  has,  in  his  treatise  upon  rhe- 
toric, discussed  the  nature  of  the  passions  with  much  profound nc^ 
and  subtiky ;  and  what  he  has  written  on  that  head,  may  be  read 
with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece  of  moral  philosophy ;  hut 
whether  It  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering  an  orator  more  pathetic, 
18  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  Vnm  afraid,  any  phHosophical  knowledge 
of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent  We  must  be  indebted  for 
it  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility  of  mind;  and 
one  may  be  a  most  th<HX>ugh  adept  in  all  the  speculative  knowledge 
that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain,  at  the 
tame  time,  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.    The  use  of  rules  and  instriie- 
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tiotjs  on  this,  or  any  other  ptrt  of  oratory,  is  Dot  to  aapply  the  wane 
of  geniUs^  but  to  direct  it  wrhere  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent 
the  erlbrs  and  extravagances  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run. 
On  the  head  of  the  pathetic,  the  following  directii>ns  appear  to  me 
to  be  useful.  ^    • 

The  first  is,  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the  j 
pathetic,  and  render  it  proper:  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  tiie  dis-( 
course  is  the  most  proper  for  attempting  it     To  determine  these  S 
pttinU  belongs  to  good  sense;  for  it  is  evident,  th^t  there  are  many 
subjects  which  admit  not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those 
that  are  susceptible  of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the 
wrong  place,  may  expose  an  orator  to  ridicule..    All  that  can  be 
said  in  genera)  is,  that  if  we  expect  any  emotion  which  we  raise  toN 
have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side  J 
in  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and  judgment.     The  hearers! 
must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds  for  their 
entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.    They  must  be  able  to  justify^ 
to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied  that 
they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  re* 
sume  their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has 
raised  will  die  entirely  away.     Hence  most  writers  assign  the  pa- 
thetic to  the  peroration,  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place;  and,  no 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one 
would  choose  to  make  last,  les^ving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm- 
ed with  the  subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced 
their  full  effect:  but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  I  must  advise. 

In  the  second  place,  never  to  set  aparta  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to) 
be  pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to 
follow  you  in  the  attempt     This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  re- 
frigerant to  passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard, 
and  disposes  them  for  criticising,  much  morethan  for  being  moved. 
The  indirect  method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  mom 
Successful  i  when  you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable 
to  emotion,  in  whatever  part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs;  and  then,l 
after  due  preparation,  throw  in  such  circumstances,  and  present! 
such  glowing  images,  ai  may  kindle  their  passions  before  they  are} 
sware.     This  can  often  be  done  more  happily,  in  a  few  sentences 
mspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and  studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  a  great 
Hiflfercnce  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  mbv- 
edy  and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently 
attended  to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in 
tlieir  sermon  to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God, 
ur  to  be  compassionate  to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be 
a  diathetic  part     Now  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me, 
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why  it  is  mj  duty,  why  it  \s  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  dwuid  be 
moved  in  a  certain  way,  go  no  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare 
nie  for  entering  into  such  an  emotion;  but  they  do  not  actually  ex- 
cite it.  To  every  emotion  or  passion,  nature  has  adapted  a-set  oi 
corresponding  objects;  and,  without  setting  these  before  the  mind, 
it  IS  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that  emotion.  I  am 
warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion,  not  whea 
a  speaker  shows  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and  tiiat  it  is 
my  duty  to  feel  them;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my  in- 
difference  and  coldness.  All  tl^is  time,  he  is  jspeaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindaess  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered^  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me;  then,  and  not  till  then, 
my  heart  begij^s  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  be- 
gins to  flow.  The  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution 
in  the  way  of  pathetic  pratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion 
which  we  wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner; 
Co  describe  it  with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in 
the  minds  of  others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by 
sensation ;  as  anger,  by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of 
the  injurer.  Next  to  the  influence  of  sense,  is  that  of  memory ;  and 
next  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  pow* 
er,  therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  himself,  so  as  to  strike  the  ima- 
gination of  the  hearers  with  circumstances  which,  in  lustre  and 
(steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensation  and  remembrance.  In  or- 
der to  accomplish  this, 
In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved 
yourselves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  sug- 
gested by  real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  refinement 
can  supply.     There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions. 

Ut  ridentibuS}  arrideot,  sic  aentibiis  adflent, 
Humani  tuUub. 

The  internal  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to^his  words,  his 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power 
almost  irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point, 
though  the  most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have 
often  had  occasion  before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becom- 
ing pathetic,  when  we  are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  cer- 
tain ridicule. 

Quintilian,  who  discourses  upon  this  subject  with  much  good 

sense,  takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  he  used,  when 

hcwas  a  public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  which  he 

•  wanted  to  excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what 

he  calls,  ^Phantasiae'  or  'Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distress 

*  <Quli  enim  aliud  est  causse  ut  Iu^ntes,'in  recenti  dolore.  disertifsime  qiuedam  eab- 
ctamare  yideantur;  et  ira  nonunquam  in  iodoctis  quoque  eloqueniiam  facial;  qiiaia 
quod  ilUt  inest  vis  mentis,  et  Veritas  ipsa  Moruin  ?  quare  in  iis  quae  verisimilia  esse  va 
lamus,  simus  ipsi  similes  eorum  qui  vere  patiunter  aftectibus:  et  a  tali  animo  proiicir 
catur  oratio  qualem  facere  judicem  volet    Afficiamur   antequam  afficere  coneninr.* 

Quint  Lib.  a. 


or  iQcUgakies  which  they  had  sufibred^  whose  cause  he  had  to  plead, 
and  for  whom  he  was  to  ix^terest  his  hearers;  dwelling  upon  these, 
and  putting  himself  in  their  situation^  till  he  was  affected  by  a  pas* 
sion  similar  to  that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt*  To 
this  method  he  attributes  all  the  success  he  ev^  had  in  public 
speaking;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  whateyer  tends  to  in- 
crease an  orator's  sensibility,  will  add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language 
of  the  passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  ex- 
presses himself^  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  a  strong  pas- 
sion; and  we  shall  always  find  his  language  unafiected  and  simple. 
It  may  be  animated,  indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will 
nave  no  ornament  or  finery*  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the 
play  of  imagination.  His  mind  being  wholly  sei2ed  hy  one  object 
which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in 
all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels  it.  This  must  be  the 
style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic;  and  this  will  be  his 
style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling;  bold,  ardent,  simple.  No  sort 
of  description  will  th^n  succeed,  but  what  is  written  ^  fervente  ca- 
lamo.'  If  he  stay  till  he  can.  work  up  his  style,  and  polish  and  adorn 
it,  he  will  infallibly  cool  his  own  ardour,  and  then  he  will  touch  the 
heart  no  itiore.  His  composition  will  become  frigid;  it  will  be  the 
language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We  must 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difierence  between  painting  to  tlie 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart  The  one  may  be  done  cool- 
ly, and  at  leisure;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In 
the  former,  art  and  labour  may  be  sufiered  to  appear;  in  the  latter^ 
no  efiect  can  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In/he  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  na-\ 
ture  with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digres-  \ 
sioDSy  which  may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the 
passion^  when  once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beau- 
ties, however  bright  and  showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from 
the  principal  object,  and  which  would  amuse  the  imaginsflion, 
rather  than  touch  the  heart  Hence  comparisons  are  always  dan- 
j^erous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst  of  passion.  Be- 
ware even  of  ^reasoning  unseasonably ;  or,  at  least,  of  carrying  on  a 
long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the  princi- 
pal aim  is  to  excite  warm  eHiOtions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much.  )  * 
Warm  eniotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!     Study  the  propei  i 

*  *fJt  homlnem  occUam  qaerar;  non  omnia  qus  in  re  presenti  accidisse  crt'dibile 
est,  in  oeeulia  habebo-?  Non  percuMor  ille  subttus  erumpet?  non  expavescet  circiim- 
veotus?  ezelamabit,  rel  ro^bit,  vel  fug^et?  non  ferientem,  non  concidentem  videl>o  ^ 
Bon  animo  sanguis,  et  pallor,  et  gemttns,  extremui  denique  expirantis  hiatu;,  insidctf 
Vb\  ¥ero  miseratione  opus  erit,  nobis  ea  de  quibus  querimur.accidisse  credamus,  at<|u« 
id  animo  nostro  persuadeamns.  Nos  illi  simiis,  quos  graria,  indigna,  tristia,  pHsso«« 
qneramnr.  Nee  agamns  rem  qaasi  alienam ;  scd  assumamus  parumper  ilium  dolorem. 
Ua  di<^emus,  qu«  in  simili  nostro  casu  dicturi  efK«*niiis.'  Lib.  6. 

t  '  Nimqnam  debet  esse  longa  miseratio ;  nam  ciim  reros  dulores  mitiget  tempuf, 
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timu  of  making  a  retn^t;  of  Tnakrnga  traLfisitfonffbm  the  fwsston- 
ate  to  the  calm  tone;  in  such  a  manner,  however/as  to  descend 
without  falling,  by  keeping  up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  wu 
carried  on  beiore,  though  now  expresriug  it  with  more  moderation. 
AboTe  all  tiling,  beware  of  strainrngipassion  too  far;  df  attempting 
to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights  Preserve  always  a  due  i-egard  to 
what  the  hearers  will  bear;  arid  remember,  that  lie  who  stops  not 
at  the  p.-oper  point ;  who  attempts  to  carry  them  £atrt!i6r  in  pas- 
sion than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his  wholedesign.  By  en- 
deavouring to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the  most' effeclaal 
ttiethod  of  freezing  tliem  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give 
one  example  from  Cicero,  whidi  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of 
them,  particularly  the  last.  It  shallbe  taken  from  his  oration  againiA 
Verres,  wherein  he  describes  the  crueky  ebcercised  by  V-erres,  when 
governor  of  Sicily,  against  one  Gaviusj  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Ga- 
vius  had  made  his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  the  governor ;  and  when  just  embarkingat  JVf  essina,  think- 
ing himself  now  safe,  had  uttered  some  threats,  that  when  be  btd 
once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres  should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to 
account  for  having  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  Messina,  a  creature  of  Verres's,  instantly  apprehends 
him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threatenings.  The  behaviour  of 
Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the  most  picturesque  manner, 
and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in  order  to  excite  against 
him  the  public  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magistrate  of  Me^^^^ina 
for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  into  the  forum  ;  orders 
Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend,  and  against 
the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scour^ 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus:  'C^edeba- 
tur  virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanas,  Civis  Romanus,  Judices !'  every 
word  rises  above  another,  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity;  and, 
*  Judices,'  is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety; 
^Csedebatur  virgi.s  in  medio  foro  Messanas,  CiVis  Romanus,  Judices! 
cum  interea,  nullus  gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolo- 
rem  crepitumque  plagarum  audtebatur,  nisi  hseCjCivis  Romanus stnn. 
Hac  se  commemoratione  civitalis,  omnia  vetbera  depulsurum  a  cor 
pore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non  modo  hoc  Lon  perfect t,  ut  vii^rum  vim 
deprecaretur,  sed  cum  imploraret  saepius  usurparetque  nomen  civis, 
crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto  &  a^mnoso,  qui  nunquam  istain 
potestatcnr  viderat,  comparabatur.     0  nomen  dulce  lihertatis!  0 

Bs  eximium  nostrse  civitatis!  0  Lex  Por<!ia,  legesque  Sempronlse! 
uccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Romanus,  in  provincia 
populi  Roman!,  in  oppido  foederatorum,  ab  eo  qui  beneficio  popuii 

citiiis  cyanescat,  necrsse  est  ilia,  quain  diccodo'  effinzimus,  imago:  in  qua,  si  aior»> 

^mur,  lacrynis  fatigatur  auditor,  et  requiescit,  et  ab  illo  quein  ceperat  iinpetu,  io  raut^ 

nem  redh.    Non  patiamur  Igitur  frigescere  hoc  opus  ;  et  afiectum,  ciiui  ad  Muomaa 

pefrduzerimu^  reiinquamut ;  o£C  iperemus  lore,  itt  aiieua  mala  quisquam  dtu  ptoret. 

Qaioct.  Ub.«. 
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Romani  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  deligatus^  &  fbrO|  inrgls  caedere*' 
tur  V" 

Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted,  than  this  passage. 
The  circumstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compassion 
of  his  hearers  for  Gavius,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The 
style  is  simple;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  lib- 
eriy  and  the  laws,  is  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion. 
The  orator  goes  on  to  exaggerate  Vcrres's  cruelty  still*  fai  ther,  by 
another  very  striking  circumstance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  bt? 
erected  for  Gavius,  not  in  the  common  place  of  execution,  but  jiist 
by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the  coast  of  Italy.  *Let  him,'  said 
he  ^  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a  Roman  citizen,  take  a  view 
from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This  insult  over  a  dying  maof 
is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  was  not  Gavius  alone  that  Ver- 
res meant  ro  insult;  but  it  was  you,  0  Romans!  it  wks  every  citizen 
who  now  hears  me ;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  scoffed  at  youi* 
rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name,  and 
Roman  liberties/ 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  modef 
would  have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point. 
But  his  redundant  and  florid  genius  carried  him  further.  He  must 
needs  interest^  not  his  hearers  only, but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and 
the  stones,  against  Verres:  *Si  hoec  noil  ad  cives  Romanos,  non  ad 
amicos  nostrae  civitatis,  non  ad  eos  cjui  populi  Romani  nomen  andis- 
sent:  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verum  ad  bestias;  atque  ut  Ion* 
gtus  progrediar,  si  inaliqua  desertissima  solitudine,  ad  saxaetadsco- 
pulos,  haec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta  atque 
inanima,  tanta  et  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur.'t 
This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an  orator,  we  must 
pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is  straining  the 
language  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  immediately 
to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  instead  of 

*  'In  tbe  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Messina,  a  Roman  citixen,  0  Judges !  was 
craelly  scourged  with  rods ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  the  noise  of  the  blowA 
which  he  suffered,  no  Toke,  no  complaint  of  this  unhftppy  man  .was  heard,  ezoepi 
this  exclamation,  remember  that  1  am  a  Roman  citisen !  By  pleading  this  privilpge 
of  his  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  But  his 
lioiM*  were  vain  )  for,  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation 
of  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repeat  tMs  exclamation,  and  to  plead  tht 
rights  of  a  citizen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  exe-* 
eution  of  this  unfortunate  person,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  intitniment  ol 
cru^I  death.  0  sacred  and  honoured  nanie  of  liberty!  O  boasted.  And  revered  privilege 
of  a  Roman  citizen  t  O  ye  Porcian  and  Semprouian  l^ws!  tu  this  issue  have  ye  aU. 
come,  that  a  citizen  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  within  an  allied 
city,  should  publicly  in  a  market-place  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beaten  with  rods, 
at  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people  alone,  derived  all 
liis  authority  and  ensigns  of  power  !* 

t  '  \¥teie  I  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppressioR 
and  cruelty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  t4 
our  state,  not  among  those  who  had  ever  beard  tbe  name  of  the  Roman  ped|>l«, 
not  even  among  human  creatures,  hut  in  the  midst  of  the  brute  creation ;  and  to  go 
itarther,  were  I  pouring  forth  my  lassentatlons  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some 
nmioto-osMl  desert  wiklemest,  even  those  nute  and  inanlssate  beingz  mnildi  at  tho 
reotvl  tff  iHch  ahoekfiB^  faMUgsHioe  '  be^thfowa  loto  cenmolioa.' 
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ioflaimiig  him  morci  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.    So  dangeroii*  it 

ts  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  inteods  to  make 
a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  pari  of  the  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  ezeefH 
the  peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  saj 
much,  because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of 
the  preceding  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes 
in  most  properly  at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when  the  di» 
course  has  been  entirely  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with 
summing  up  the  arguments,  placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving 
the  impression  of  them,  full  and  strong,  on  the  mind  oif  the  audi- 
ence. For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclusion,  and  what  nature  obvious- 
ly suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which  we  choose  that  the  strength 
of  our  cause  should  rest 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  commoii 
conclusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  be  taken  not  only 
that  they  rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to) 
that  they  should  so  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  through- 
out the  discourse,  as  not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon,  ^or  in 
ferences,  how  justly  soever  they  may  be  deduced  from  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  effect,  if,  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
discourse,  they  introduce  a  subject  altogether  new,  and  turn  off 
otir  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which  the  preacher  may  have 
directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like  excrescences 
jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  form  an  unnatural  addition  to  it ; 
and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,  as  a 
whole,  is  calculated  to  make.    » 

The  most  eloquent  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,of  all  modern 
orators,  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moviog 
manner,  his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Conde,  with  this 
return  upon  himself,  and  his  old  age :  <  Accept,  0  prince !  these 
last  efforts  of  a  voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  jou,  all  my 
funeral  discourses  are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  oi 
others^  henceforth,  it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my 
own  may  be  blessed.  Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  ot 
the  account  which  I  mustsoon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely^ 
for  that  flock  whom  I  ought  to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble 
re^mains  of  a  voice  which  now  trembles,  and  of  an  ardour  which  is 
now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct.'* 

in  all  discourses,  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  bit  the  precise 
time  of  concluding,  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point; 
.neither  ending  abruptly  and  unexpectedly;  nor  disappointing  the 
expectatioirof  the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  the  close,  and  con- 


*  '  Agr^z  ces  dernien  eiTorts  d'une  vaiz  que  voua  fut  connue.  Voos  lacHtg*  fti 
k  tous  ces  diaccNBrs.  Aii  lieu  de  d^plorer  la  inort  det  autres,  grand  prinre!  dore- 
navaat  jc  veuz  apprendre  de  tous,  h.  rendre  la  mtenne  &atnte.  Heoreux,  ti  av«rti 
par  cev  cheveiix  blvici,  du  compte  que  je  dois  rendre  de  mon  adminUttation  jc 
fts^Tve  au  troupeau  que  le  dob  nonrrir  de  la  parole  de  Tie,  Ice  testes  d*ane  toix  qid 
iombe^  k,  d'uoe  ardeur  qui  s'^teint.'  These  are  the  last  sentences  of  that  oration :  bat 
Che  trholsor  the  peroration,  fttm  thai  passage^  *VeneB  peoples,  ▼cues  maintfwi/ 
kc  though  U  is  too  long  for  insertion>  is  a  great  masi^'pleoe  of  paahenc 
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&iuir»g  to  ho^er  round  and  round  the  conclusion,  till  the  j  become 
heartily  tired  of  us.  We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  i^good 
grace ;  not  to  end  with  a  languishing  and  drawling  sentence ;  but 
to  dose  with  dignity  and  spirit,  that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the 
hearers  warm,  and  dismiiy  them  with  a  favourable  impressiun  of 
the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


».-; 


(tUBSTIOUrS, 


Iir  treating  of  the  eonsthaent  parts 
of  a  regular  diBCourae,  what  have  been 
eonodered?  To  what  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  From  what,  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  is  always  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ?  Of  what  do  reason  and 
argument  make  the  foundation  ?  With 
respect  to  ailment,  what  three  thin^ 
are  requisite?  Of  invention,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  art,  what  is  remarked ; 
and  why?  What  was  attempted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians ;  and  what  did 
they  profess?  Hejice,  what  arose?  Of 
thetie  topics,  or  loci,  what  is  obsenred  ? 
What  had  they  ?  What  were  the  com- 
mon, or  ^neral  loci?  For  each  of  the 
iliiferent  kii.  Jis  of  public  speaking,  what 
luul  they?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  Wlio  were  the  first  inventors 
of  Uiis  artificial  system  of  oratory,  and 
in  the  contrivance  of  their  loci,  what 
(lid  they  show  ?  Of  succeedinff  rhetori- 
cians, what  IS  observed  ?  At  Uie  same 
tifiie,  what  is  evident?  What  did  the 
loci  supply ;  and  what  remark  follows? 
Whence  must  w^iat  is  traly  solid  and 
persuasive  in  iratorv  be  drawn;  and 
what  remark  follows  i  On  this  doctrine, 
what  is  farther  remarked ;  and  to  what 
sources  are  those  referred  who  think 
that  the  knowledge  of  them  may  con- 
tribute to  improve  their  invention  ?  But 
when  are  they  advised  to  lay  aside 
their  common  piaces,  and  to  think 
ckselyou  their  subject?  Of  Demosthe- 
nes and  Cicero,  what  is  here  observed  ? 
To  what  does  our  author  proceed? 
What  two  d^erent  methods  may  be 
u)3od  by  orators  in  the  conduct  7f  meir 
reasoning?  VQhat  is  the  analytic  me- 
thod ?  How  are  his  hearers  led  on  ?  Of 
tlti;!  method,  what  illustration  is  given? 
W'^ith  what  method  is  this  much  the 
nune ;  and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  But, 
what  remark  follows ;  and  consequent- 
ly, what  T(\oi\e  of  reasoning  is  more  ge- 
nerally umhI?  In  all  arguing,  what  Lb 
one  'jf  Uie  first  things  to  be  attended  to'? 


In  what  sftuation  should  every  speaker 
place  himself;  and  why?  What  re- 
marks follow  ?  Supposing  their  argi>- 
ments  properly  chosen,  on  what,  £  it 
evident,  tlieir  effect,  in  some  measure, 
will  depend  ?  Concerning  this,  what  is 
the  first  rule  that  may  be  taken  1  All 
arguments  are  directed  to  prove  one  of 
what  three  things ;  and  what  do  these 
make?  Of  the  arinttaents  directed  to 
wards  anyone  of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  this  remarlc,  what  illus- 
tratk>n  is  given  ?  In  the  second  place, 
with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  or 
strength  in  argument.'  what  rule  '» 
snven  ?  When,  especially,  is  this  to  t» 
the  course  ?  What  course  may  he  then 
venture  to  pursue?  Why  is  not  this 
rule  to  be  always  followed  ?  About  in- 
conclusive ai^guments,  what  does  Cice- 
ro adviBe  ?  or  arguments,  in  the  third 
place,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
But  when  is  it  safer  to  throw  them  to- 
gether ?  What  says  Quintilian  on  tlm 
subject ;  and  what  example  is^ven  1 
Where  have  we  a  roost  beautilul  ex- 
ample of  the  distinct  amplification  of 
one  persuasive  argument  ?  From  what 
is  the  argument  taken?  Repeat  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  Re- 
peat the  passage.  In  the  fourth  plac& 
against  what  must  woguard?  What  ef- 
fect does  this  have  ?  Wr<at,  also,  is  to  be 
observed?  From  what  does  this  detract  ? 
When  a  speaker  dwells  long  on  any 
favourite  argument,  what  is  Uie  conse- 
quence? Ailer  due  attention  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  arguments, 
what  is  the  next  requisite  for  tneir  sue-  . 
cess  ?  On  these  heads,  to  what  is  tiie 
reader  referred  ?  To  what  does  our  nu- 
thor^  therefore,  next  proceed  ?  In  com* 
battmg  what  scrupl^  will  our  author 
not,  in  beginning  this  head,  take  up 
time ;  jetnd  why  7  Where,  is  it  evident, 
the  passions  have  no  concern  ?  What 
remark  fbUows  ?  What  illustration  bi 
this  nmark  is  given?  But  why  does 
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the  man  who  aerioualy  intonUa  to  per* 
cuiule^  another,  address  himself  to  his 
paBi?no*^5  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  In 
treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  what 
attempt  did  the  ancients  make,  and  for 
}whai  piupoec  ?  What  ordar  did  ihey  fbd- 
low  ?  W  hat  hi\s  Aristotle  done ;  and  of 
•  it,  what  is  observed?  What  cannot  confer 
lliis  talent ;  ahd  to  what  must  we  be 
mdehted  for  it  ?  With  what  attainment 
may  one  remain  a  cold  and  dry  speaik 
er?  What  is  the  use  of  rules  and  in- 
etmctiona  on  this,  or  any  other  poxt  of 
oratory  7 

On  the  head  of  the  .pathetic,  what  fe 
the  first  direction  ^ven?  W'hjr  does  it 
belotm:  to  jTood  sense  to  determine  t^le8e 
points  ?  What  is  all  tliat  can,  in  gene- 
ral, be  said  ?  Of  what  must  the  hearers 
be  convinced  ;  and  what  may  tliey  be 
able  to  justify  ?  Uriless  their  minds  be 
brought  into  this  state,  what  \vill  be 
the  consequence  ?  Hence,  what  place 
have  most  writers  assigned  to  the  pa- 
thetic; and  what  remark  follows?  In 
the  second  place,  what  does  our  author 
advise?  What  is  almost  always  the  ef- 
fect of  this ;  and  why  ?  MTmt  is  tlie  in- 
direct method  of  making  an  impression? 
How  can  this  ollen  be  happily  done  ? 
In  the  tliird  place,  what  is  it  necessary 
to  observe  ?  Uy  whom  is  this  distinction 
not  sufficiently  attended  to ;  and  of 
them,  what  is  here  observed  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  every  emo- 
tion, or  passion,  what  has  nature  adapt- 
ed ;  and  what  follows  ?  What  illustra- 
tion of  this  remark  follows  ?.  All  this 
time  he  is  speaking  of  what  ?  Wlien, 
only,  does  the  heart  begin  to  be  touch- 
ed, and  the  gratitude  and  compassion 
begin  to  flow?  What,  therefore,  is  the 
foundation  of  all  successful  execution  in 
the  way  of  pathetic  oratory?  By  what 
is  every  passion  most  strongly  excited ; 
and  what  examples  are  given?  Why 
must  the  orator,  therefore,  avail  himself 
of  this  power  *  To  accomplish  this, 
what,  in  the  fourth  place,  is  the  only 
effectual  method ;  and  why?  What  b 
the  effect  of  the  internal  emotbn  of  the 
speaker?  Why  does  our  author  not 
now  insist  on  this  point  ?  Of  what  does 
Qnintilian  take  pains  to  inform  us ;  and 
what  was  it.?  To  this  method)  what 
do<w  he  attribute;  and  of  what  can 
thert!  he  no  doubt  ?  In  the  fifth  place, 
to  what  is  Jt  necfissary  to  attend? 
*Vfu^t  shonM   «Vci  obsene;  und  what 


shall  weaTwso^.fiod?  CK-thiE  Vdst 
guage,  what  is  further  reouNrlied ;  ua- 
why  not  ?  His  mind  being  wholly  « izef 
by  one' object,  which  has  fired  it,  whai 
is  the  c6n9e<|uen<)e?  When  nnia  thR 
be  the  style .ci'tlie orator;  and  wbea 
in  reality,  will-icJbi&hk  style ;  ami  wliai 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  When  ktP. 
he  tou<?h  the  heart  no  more;  and  wIbi 
will  hiB.  composition  become  ?  Of  what 
must  'we  take  notice  ?  How  b  this  dii* 
lerence  iUugtrated  ?  In  the  sixth  plan. 
what  must* be  avoided?  Of  what  ot 
gressious  should  we  beware ;  and  \^  bai 
beauties  should  we  sacrifice  ?  Herax. 
of  comparisons,  what  ie  obserred;  vA 
of  what  further  should  we  beware?  la 
the  last  place,  what  diould  we  Dever 
attempt ;  and  why  ?  In  what  manrfr 
must  we,  however,  study  .to  make  our 
retreat?  Above  ail  things,  of  wliii 
muist  we  beware?  A  due  rtiiardto 
what  must  w^  always  presen'e  5  arni 
what  must, we  remember?  Byen«!tv 
vourinff  to  warm  them  too  mcoh,  oi 
what  does  he  take  the  most  d^tua. 
methbd?  Having  given  these  nilr> 
concerning  tJte  pathetic,  what  dof<  uu 
author  do  ?  Whence  is  it  takeu ;  ( f 
this  Gavius,  what  is  rclsAed ;  an.)  &'r% 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Mcssra? 
How  is  the  behaviour  of  Verws,  jn  thh 
occasion,  described  ?  Enterijur  the  lb- 
rum,  what  does  he  there  direct,  ami 
what  follows?  How  docs  Cicero  ihfc 
proceed  ?  Of  this  passa^  what  tJ  rt 
served  ?  In  what  manner  does  the  ora- 
tor exaggerate  Verres*  cruelty  etiil  far- 
ther ?  Of  the  addrees,  hitherto,  what  i" 
obeerved?  But  what  must  he  ueeils  d.? 
Repeat  what  follows.  What  must  wt 
pfDnounce  this  to  be  ?  What  doee  evrj^ 
nearer  hnmediately  perceive?  Wha!^ 
remark  fijlbws  ?  w  hat  nart,  only,  i»w 
remains  to  be  treated  cr  ?  Coneemir^* 
this,  why  j^^.^ieedleas  to  saymufhf 
How  is  this  Teinark  ilhistratea?  VHwi 
is  the  grtet  ¥ti1e  of  a  lionclusisal  In 
sermons,  what  malrar  a  tidnmioQ  et« 
clunen?  With- regard  totheie,  abed 
what  shoold  care  Be  taken ;  and  why ' 
In  this  cand,  like  what^o  theyap})e»r* 
In  what  manner  does  the  most  ckx^n 
of  the  French  orators  tenninnte  he 
funeral  oration  on  the  f^reat  prinfe  «•; 
Cond^  ?  Repeat  the  pasmce.  In  tjte 
concIusk)n  of  nil  discourses,  what  5 1 
matter  of  importance  ?  How  ^slirul'i  vy. 
endeavour  to  jyo  of?*;  find  r»t  tocidi'' 
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what  raanii^?  Whyriunild  we  ei\d 
with  ttignity  and  spirit  1  ' 

ANALYSIS. 
1.  Thear|fuineniof  a^diBCouree. 

A.  Tlie  inveiitioD  of  o-rgxiDients. 

B.  Th«  analytic  and  synthetic  methods. 
Rttlarjbr  the  proper  miapotUion  qf  vrgv^ 

A.  TlMTf  Bheutd  not  be  blended  together. 

B.  They  abould  advaocd  Id  the  way  of 
climax. 

c.  If  strong,  they  should  be  distinctly 
treated. 


IK  l^ey  iboaid  not  be  exter4dc  i  too  fiir 

2.  The  ptttlietie  part  of  a  discourse. 

A.  DiscTeiiou  ncct^ssary  in  introducing^  it 

B.  No  part  of  the  discotirse  should  be  sof 
apart  for  it. 

o.  The  speaker  should  actually  affect  thf 

hearers. 
o.  The  speoltev  abocUd  be  moved  hkaselC 
B.  The  proper  langvajre  of  the  paasiont 

shoulci  be  Cijttended  to. 
'   r.  Nothing- foreign  ^ould  be  interwoven 

with  iL 
G.  It  should  not  be  too  much  prolonged. 

3.  Instancesof  the  pathetic. 
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pronunciatTon,  or  delivery. 

HxtiNG  treated  of  several  general  heads  fdating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  tery  important  part  6( 
the  subject  yet  remainingy  that  is,  the  pronunciatbn,  or  delivery  of  a 
discourse.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  note4  saying  of 
his,  related  both  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;:when  being  asked,  what 
was  the  first  point  in  oratory  %  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  apk- 
ed,  what  was  the  second  ]  and  aflerwands,  what  was  the  third  %  he  ' 
still  answered,  delivery.  There  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  have 
rated  this  so  high,  and  that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have 
enaployed  those  assiduous  and  pamful  lai)ours,  which  all  the  ancients 
take  so  much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  nothing  is  of  more  im- 
portance. To  superficial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gesture,  in  public  speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration 
only,  and  to  be  one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But 
this  13  far  from  being  the  case.  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion  ;  and, 
therefore,  deserves  ^the  study  of  tha  most  grave  and  serious  speakers, 
as  much  as  of  those  whose  only  aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  Is  to  make  some  impression  on 
those  to  whom  we  speak  :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and 
emotions.  Now,  the  tcne  of  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  inter- 
pret our  ideas  and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  the  impres 
sioD  they  make  on  others,  is  freouently  much  stronger  than  any  that 
words  can  make.  We  can  sec  tnat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passion- 
ate cry,  unaccompanied  by  words,  convey  to  others  more  forcible 
ideas,  and  rouses  within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  con^ 
niunicated  by  the  most  eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our 
sentiments,  made  by  tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above 
that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the  language  of  nature.  It  is  that 
method  of  interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all, 
and  which  is  understood  by  ^  ;  whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  symbols  of  our  ideas,  and,  by  consequence,  must  make 
a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true  is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully 
Ngnificant)  they  must,  alntost  in  every  case,  receive  some  aid  from 
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the  manner  of  proQunciation  and  delivery;  and  he  who,  in  speAio^ 
should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing  them  by  proper  tones 
and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  indistinct  impression 
often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  coitception,  of  what  hehadde- 
livered.  Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  certain  sentiments 
and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  that  he  who  does  not 
pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade  us,  that  he 
believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery  may  be 
such,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcus  (MW 
dius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his  I^ 
cusation  in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  Qf  earnest- 
ness of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  im- 
proved this  into  an  argument  of  the  lalsity  of  the  charge,  'An  tu, 
M.  Callidi,  nisi  fineeres,  sic  ageres?'  In  Shakspeare's  Richaid  IL 
the  Duchess  of  YorK  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband: 

Piecidfl  he  in  earncit  ?-*-Look  up«i  fait  face. 

His  eyes  do  drop  do  tears ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth ;  ours,  from  our  breast  $ 

He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 

We  pray  nHh  heart  and  aouL 

But  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the 
high  importance  of  a  good  delivery.  I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such 
observations  as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  bead. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
in  his  eye  in  forming' his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be 
fully  and  easily  understood  by  all  who  hear  him;  and  next,  to  speak 
with  grace  and  force,  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.  Let 
us  consider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites are,  a  due  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness, 
and  propriety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  eveVy  public  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  to 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  must 
endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly. 
This  power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent 
It  is  so  in  a  good  measure;  but,  however,  may  receive  considera- 
ble assistance  from  art.  Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  pro* 
per  pitch,  and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man  has  thret* 
pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high,  the  middle,  and  the  low  one.  The 
high,  is  that  which  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  low  is,  when  he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middh 
is,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  conversation,  and  which  he 
should  generally  use  in  public  discourse.  For  it  is  a  ${reat  mistake, 
to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order 
to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly.  This  is  confounding  two 
things  which  are  different,  loudness,  or  strength  of  sound,  with  the 
key  IT  note  on  which  we  speak.     A  speaker  may  render  his  vol^^e 

*  On  this  whole  subject,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Le<3ures  on  Elocution  are  rtry  vrotfkj  «f 
heukg  consulted;  and  sereral  hints  are  here  taken  from  them. 
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louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  shall  al  ways  be  able  to  give 
most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to  that  pitch  of  voice, 
to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomed.  Whereas,  by  setting 
out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  ourselves  less 
compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we  have  done. 
y^e  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain ;  and  whenever  a' 
man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  b}*^ 
his  audience.  Give  the  voice, therefore, full  strength  and  swell  of 
sound ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.  Make 
it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you 
can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves^  and  without  any  extraordina- 
ry effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  or- 
gans of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices 
with  ease ;  and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  command. 
But  whnBnever  you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins, 
and  have  no  longer  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an  useful  rule  loo» 
m  order  to  be  well  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant 
persons  in  the  assembly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to 
them.  We  naturally  and  mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such 
a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom 
^  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice. 
As  this  is  the  ease  in  common  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  pub- 
lic speaking.  But  remember,  that  in  public  as  well  as  m  conveis 
sstion,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  loud.  This  extreme 
hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indis- 
tinct masses ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  appear- 
ance of  one  who  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vehemence 
and  force  of  sound. 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood, 
distinctness  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps,  than  mere 
loudness  of  sound.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a 
large  space,  is  smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  with  dis* 
tiact  articulation,  a  man  o{%  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther 
than  the  strongest^voice  can  reach  without  it  To  this,  therefore, 
every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay  great  attention.  He  must  give 
every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion,  and  make  every 
iyWahltj  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces,  be 
heard  distinctly ;  witliout  slurring,  whispering,  or  suppressing  any 
of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  moderation  is 
requisite  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy 
of  speech  confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.  I  need 
scarcely  observe,  that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite 
side.  It  is  obvious  that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which 
allows  thfe  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speak- 
er, must  render  every  discourse  insipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  ex- 
treme of  speaking  too  fast  is  much  more  common,  and  requires  the 
more  to  be  guarded  against,  because,  when  it  has  grown  up  into  a 
habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with  a  full  and  clear  articula- 
3G 
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(ioot  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begin  to-spcsak  h  pak- 
iic ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such  apn>nia- 
eiation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  dtSGourse*  It  is  s  ^^ 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  uid  rests  whkh.ttidlQwsii 
more  easily  to  make;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his 
sounds  both  with  more  force  and  more  music.  Itussists  himak 
in  preserving  a  due  command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  imr* 
ried  manner  is  apt  to  excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which.islbe^- 
est  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.  'Praap- 
tum  sit  os/  says  Quintilian,  *  non  praaceps,  moderatnm,  noo  tentnm.' 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  masagemat 
of  the  voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  oifdow- 
oess  of  speech,  what  a  public  speaker  most,  in  the  fourth  piice, 
study,  is  propriety  of  pronunciation ;  or  the  giving  to  evay  mn) 
which  he  utters,  that  sound  which  the  most  polite  usage  of  Aelu- 
guage  appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to  broad,  vulgar, or  provio- 
ctal  pronunciation.  This  is  requisite,  both  for  speakiog  iol^liiptij, 
and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty.  Instruetipns  cODceraiaf; 
this  article  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there  is  one 
observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make.  latbf 
Knglish  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables  thvi 
one,  has  one  accented  syllable.  The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  the 
vowel,'  sometimes  on  the  consonant*  Seldom,  or  never,  is  there 
more  than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  hoirem 
long;  and  the  genius  ofthe  language  requires  the  voice  trmukthit 
syllable  by  a  stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  ofct the 
rest.  Now,  after  we  have  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  iceents, 
it  is  an  important  rule  to  give  eTery  word  just  the  same  accoRtin 
public  speaking,  as  in  common  discourse.  Many  persona  »t  in  this 
respect  When  they  speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pro- 
nounce the  syllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what  they  doatoths 
times.  They  dwell  upon  them,  and  protract  thera;  fbeym^difk 
i«ccents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mi^ken  notion^  that  it  giTa 
gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  aiid  adds  to  the  pomp,  of  public 
declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  faults  that  em 
be  committed  in  pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a  theatrieai. 
or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives  an  artificial,  affected  dr  tospeech^ 
which  detracts  greatly  both  from  itsagreeableness^and  its  impression. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  stnd;- 
in^  which,  a  speaker  has  sometliing  farther  in  view  than  menly  to 
render  himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  foreeio  «htt 
lie  utters.  These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads,  enqilitfs* 
(.auses,  tones,  and  gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  ^ 
what  I  am  to  say  concerning  them,  that  attention  to  these  articlesof 
delivery,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confined,  as  some  mi^t  be  apt  to  isa- 
^ine,  to  t^e  more  elaborate  and  pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  Then 
t;$,  perhaps,  as  great  attention  requisite,  and  as  much  skill  dispbr- 
ed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses,  tones,  and  gestureSf  properly  tr 
calm  and  plain  speaking;  and  the  effect  of  a  just  and  graoefol^ 


iiverj  willy  ia  evorjr  part  of  a  subject^  be  found  of  hig^  imifortaiMe 
for  conunaadiDg  attention^  and  enforcing  ^}\At  la  spoken. 

First,  let  119  oonaider  emphaais ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
fuller  soaod  of  Toiee^  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable 
of  scnne  word,  on  wfaicn  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to 
•how  how  it  afibcts  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  tlie  em- 
phatic word  must  be  dbtingiiished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice^  as 
well  as  by  a  stroager  accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  em  * 
pbasis,  depend  the  whole  life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no 
emphasis  be  |daced  on  any  words,  not  only  is  discourse  renderod 
bcavy  and  lifeless,  hot  the  meaning  left  ot>?n  ambiguous.  If  the 
emphasis  he  placed  wrong,  jre  pervert  and  c  nfbuod  the  meaning 
wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance ;  such  a  simple  question  as 
this:  ^Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day?'  is  oapable  of  no  fewer  than 
four  different  acceptations,  according  asthe  emphasis  is  differently 
placed  on  the  words^  If  it  be  pronounced  thus ;  do  ^ou  ride  to  town 
to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No :  I  send  my  servant  in  my 
stead.  If  thua ;  Do  you  rith  to  to%Tn  tOKlay  ?  Answer,  No ;  I  intend 
to  walk.  D(t  you  ride  to  idi^n ' to-day  ?  No;  I  ride  out  into  the 
fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  io^ayf  No ;  but  1  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner^  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of 
10  expresuon  often  depend  on  the  accented  word;  and  we  may 
present  to  the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment, 
bj  placing  the  emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our 
•Saviour,  observe  in  what  different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac» 
cording  as  the  words  are  pronounced,  ^  Judas,  betray  est  thou  the  Son 
of  Man  with  a  kiasP  Betrayest  thou — ^make^  the  reproach  turn,  on 
the  infamy  of  treachery.  Betrayest  ihou — makes  it  rest,  upon  Ju- 
das's  connexion  with  his  master.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  o/Man-^ 
rests  it  upon  our  Saviour's  personal  character  and  eminence.  Be- 
trayest thou  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kissf  turns  it  upon  hisprosti*- 
tuting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship;  to  the  purpose  of  a  mark 
•f  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the 
f rest  rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  U>  be  given  is,  that  the 
speaker  Jitudy  to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  oi 
those  sentiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For,  to  lay  the  empha- 
sis with  exact  propriety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  at* 
Mention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  inconsiderable  attainment  It  ii 
one  of  the  greatest  trials  of  a  true  and  just  taste;  and  must  arise 
from  feeling  delicately  ourselves,  and  from  judging  accurately,  of 
what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feelings  of  others.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  ebapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  piece  of 
plain  pCDse,  read  1^  one  who  places  the  several  emphasis  evfery 
arhere  vritb  taate  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects  or  mis- 
takes them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
mssterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  pr^paned  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were 
ABftd  oi«v  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  aearol] 
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lor  the  proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  in  public; 
marking,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  pen^  the  emphstieal  wwds  lo 
every  sentencoy  or  at  least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affectii^  psii» 
of  a  discourse,  and  fixing  them  well  in  memory*  Were  thiaattuh 
tion  oftener  bestowed,  were  this  part  of  prooonctaiion  siudied  with 
more  exactness,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  deiirery,  ae  is  coiih 
monly  done,  public  speakers  would  find  their  care  alHindsntly  r» 
*  paid,  by  the  remarkable  efiects  which  it  would  produee  upon  thai 
audience*  Let  mc  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  one  eriur, 
(hat  of  multiplying  emphaticalHvords  too  much.  It  is  ooly  fay  a  pi» 
dent  reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we^can  ^ive  theta  any  weight- 
If  they  recur  too  often;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  tUag 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  empha- 
sis, we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them*  To  crowd  every 
sentence  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  aU  the  pages  of « 
book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same 
with  using  no  such  distinctions  at  all. 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  atsentiOB 
These  are  of  two  kinds;  first,  emphatical  pauses;  and  next,  soefa  ss 
mark  the  distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made, after 
something  has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want 
to  fix  the  hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said, 
we  usher  it  in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the 
same  efiec^  as  a  strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules; 
especially  to  the  caution  just  now  given,  of  not  rcpeatini;  them  too  fre- 
quently. For  as  they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  ofcourseraiK 
expectation,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  aaswenblf 
to  such  expectation,  they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust 
But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  the  pauses,  isto  mark 
the  divisions  of  the  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  weak- 
er to  draw  his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  ol 
such,  pauses,  is  one  of  the  most  nice  aiid  difljcult  articles  in  dehveir^ 
In  all  public  speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a 
good  deal  of  care,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  finaa  ooe 
another,  which  havei^o  intimate  a  connexion  that  they  oogfat  to  be 
pronounced  with  the  same  breath,  and  without  the  leaist  separakioa. 
Many  a  sentence  is  miserably  mangled,  and  the  force <rf the  empha- 
sis totally  lost,  by  divisions  being  made  in  the  wrong  place.  To 
avoid  this,  every;one,while  he  is  speaking,  shonld  be  very  carefsl  to 
provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what  he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  greet 
mistake  to  imagine;  that  the  breath  must  be  drawn  only  at  the  enii 
of  a  period,  when  the  voice.is  allowed  to  &1L-  It  may  easily  be 
gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  wljpn  the  voice  is  oaly  su^ 
pended  for  a  moment;  and  by  this  management,  one  may  have  al> 
ways  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentenoe,  witb- 
eot  improper  interruptions. 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to.himseif  a 
certain  melody  or  tone,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  itscwa, 
distinct  from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has,  undoubtedly^  ouulraclsd 
one  of  the  worst  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  ean  falL    It  b 
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the  MtiiP  which  ^  should  always  rule  the  pauses  of  tho  voieei  fat 
wherever  thnre  is  any  seusiUe  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  heareris 
•Iways  led  to  expect  sooewhat  correspoiidiDg  in  the  meamnK. 
Pauses  in  publie  diseourse,  must  be  fevmed  upon  the  manner  ia 
which  vm  utter  ourselves  in  ordinary,  sensible  conTersaiion;  and 
not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner, which  we  acquire  from  readinc 
books  aoeording  to  the  common  punctuation.  The  general  run  ih  ' 
poDctuation  is  very  arbitrary;  often  capricious  and  ulse;  and  dic- 
tates an  unifisrmity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which  is  extremely  dis^ 
greeablo ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pauses  graceful  and 
expressive,  tffey  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  plaee,  but  also 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  whiidi  the  nature  of 
these  pauses  is  intimated ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of  them, 
which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  SonMimes  it  is  only  a  slight 
and  simple  Air4>eD8^  of  voice  that  is  proper;  sometimes  a  degree 
of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required  $  and  sometimes  that  peculiar 
tooe  and  cadeaee,  which  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  these 
cases,  we  aie  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in 
which  nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest 
discourse  with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  diifi^ 
aolty  in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its 
owa ;  and  to  adjust  and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of 
the  sense,  so  as  neither  to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  o&nd  the  understard- 
ingy  is  so  very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom 
meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry.  There  are  two  kinds  of  pauses 
that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one  is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of 
the  line;  and  the  other,  the  cassural  pause  in  the  middle  of  it  With  ^ 
regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line,  which  marks  that  strain  ' 
or  verse  to  be  finished,  riiyme  renders  this  always  sensible,  and  in 
lome  measure,  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  permitted  of  running 
the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  any  suspension  in  the 
sense,  it  has  been  made  a  Question,  whether  in  reading  such  verse 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  pai^  to  the  close  of  a 
line?  On  thestage,where  the  appearance  of  speaking  inverse  should 
always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  dose  of 
sach  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be  rendered 
perceptible  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  were  improper; 
for  what  ik  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet  eompos- 
ed  in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  numbers;  ami 
degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly,  to  read  bl^ik  verse  so  as  to  make  every  Tine 
sensible  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appear- 
ance of  sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  The 
close  of  the  line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  Uie  meanings  ought  to 
be  marked,  not  by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence;  but 
sdihout  either  letting  the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  ahould  be  Ukai^* 
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ml  only  by  such  a  slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  disttngoish 
.tne  passage  from  one  iine  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 
The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  fails  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemisticks ; 
a  pause,  not  so  g^reat  as  that  which  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  line, 
but  still  sensible  to  an  ordiiiary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  theeaeso- 
ral  pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  t^e  line.  In  the  English,  it  may  .fall  after  the  4th,  5t]i,  6lh,  or 
7th  syllables  in  the  line,  and  no  otlier.  Where  the  verse  b  so  con- 
strucled,  that  this  caesural  pause  doincidea  with  the  slightest  pause 
or  division  in  the  sense,  the  line  can  be  read  easily;  as  in  the  two 
first  verses  of  Mr.  Pppe'a  Messiah, 

Ye  nympfas  of  Solyma!  bcfin  tlie  song; 
To  hear'nly  thc^iMS,  sublimer  strains  belong^. 

But  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and 
intimate  connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  separation, 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  this  cssural  pause,  we  then  feel 
a  sort  of  struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,,  which  rendtfs 
it  difEcult  to  read  such  lines  gracetuUy.  The  rule  of  proper  pro- 
nunciation in  such  cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  pause  whidi  the 
sense  forms,  and  to  read  the  line  dccordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
cassural  pause^  may  make  the  lines  sound  somewhat  unharmonious- 
ly;  but  the  effect  would  be  much  worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrific- 
ed to  the  sound.     For  instance,  in  the  following  line  of  Milton, 

What  in  nw  is  dark, 
lUumine  ;  what  in  low,  raise  and  support. 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  after  'illumine/  at  the  end 
of  the  third  syllable,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accord- 
'i^gb' «  though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  <  illumine' 
should  be  connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made 
till  the  fourth  or  sixth  syllable.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr. 
Pope's  (Epistle  to  Dr.  ArbuthnotrJ 

/  I  sat,  with  sad  civility  1  read. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caesural  pause  as  falling  after  'sad,' 

the  4th  syllable.     But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make  anj 

fpause  tliere,  so  as  to  separate  ^  sad'  and  *  civility/     The  sense  ad> 

mits  of  no  other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  *  sit,'  which 

tlierefore  must  be  the  only  paase  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  dif- 
ferent both  from  emphasis  and  pauses;  consisting  in  the  moduhtioo 
af  the  voice,  the  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in 
public  speaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  gnce 
of  discourse,  must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  thb  sin«:lf 
consideration;  that  to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  jnore  espe- 
cially to  every  strong  emotion,  nature  hath  adapted  some  peruliar 
tone  of  voice;  insomuch,  that  he  who  should  tell  another  thit  h*" 
was  very  angry,  or  much  frrieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit 
such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed,  would  be  laugticd  at 
Sympathy  is  one  Of  the  most  powerful  principles  by  which  persua- 
aive  discourse  works  its  effect  The  speaker  endeavours  to  transfuse 
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into  his  hearers  his  own  seatimetits  and  emotions;  which  he  can 
neTer  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*  The  proper  ex- 
pression of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied  by 
every  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

Theigreatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  gif^en 
fot  this  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the 
tones  of  sensible  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe 
that  every  man,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  speaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him 
nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or  persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is 
the  reason  of  our  being  often  so  frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public 
discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of  speaking,  and 
deUvering  ourselves  in  an  affected,  artificial  manner?  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  as  one  mounts  a  pul- 
pit, or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay  aside  the  voice 
with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a  new,  stu- 
died tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  delivery ;  this  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
monotony^  in  the  difiv^rent  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  espe- 
ei?lly  in  the  pulpit  Men  departed  from  nature ;  and  sought  to  give- 
a  beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substit^t- 
ing  certain  studied  musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  ex- 
pressioob  of  sentiment,  which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse. 
Let  every  public *speatker  guard  against^this  error.  Whetlier  he 
speak  in  a  private  room,  or  in  a  great  assembly,  let  him  remember  . 
that  he  still  speaks.  Follow  nature :  consider  how  she  teaches  you  [ 
to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your  heart  Imagine  »  subject  I 
of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  grave  and  wise  men,  and 
yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  such  an  occasion  express 
yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  sought  most  to  be  lis* 
tened  to.  Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any 
public  assembly ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  mai)ner  of 
pronouncing  there;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  render- 
ing your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  Jbundaiiofi  of  public, 
pronunciation;  but  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  re- 
quires them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse. 
In  a  formal,  studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  bar- 

,  * '  AO  Uiat  pafSM  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be  reduced  to  two  clasies,  whtch  I  caU 
id«AS  and  emotions.  By  ideas,  1  mean  all  thoughts  which  ris^i  and  pass  in  succession 
in  the  mind.  By  emotions,  all  exertions  of  the  mind  in  arranging,  combining,  and 
•rpa rating  its  ideas ;  as  weU  as  all  the  effects  produced  on  the  mind  itself  by  those 
ideas;  from  the  onore  violent  agitation  of  the  passbna,  to  the  calmer  feelings  produced 
by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and  the  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  the  obJ[cct  of  th< 
one,  mtemal  feeling  of  the  other.  That  whiclr  serves  to  express  the  former,  I  call  the 
language  of  ideas ;  and  the  latter,  the  language  of  emoUons.  Words  are  the  signs,  of 
the  one,  tones  of  the  other.  Without  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  if  im- 
iratsiliia  to  coouaunlcate  thfooffa  the  tar,  all  that  passes  in  the  mind  of  man.' 

SnaiuoAJ*,  on  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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fftony  of  the  sentenees,  prompti  fllmoftt  necefttrily,  t  inmlal^fioa  ql 
▼oJ«e  more  rounded)  and  bordering  more  upon  miisie,  tlmo  convex 
silt  ion  adm  its.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  called  the  de^imingnm 
ner.  But.  though  this  mode  of  pronunciation  runs  consAdmrMy  he* 
yond  ordinary  discourse,  yetstill  it  must  have,  forits  bariSytiieMttik 
ral  tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conversation.  I  must  obeervey  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of  a  deeUmatory  ttaa* 
ner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or  good  deiiiwy« 
and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public  speaker^  into  that  monoHMy 
of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  of.  Where- 
as, he  who  fcrms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speaking 
inanner  is  not  likely  ever  to.  become  disagreeable  through  laonolo- 
ny.  He  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a 
person  has  in  conversation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of  deKvery 
requires  both  these  different  manners,  that  of  speaking  "with  live- 
liness and  ease,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dignityy 
to  be  possessed  by  one  mafi( ;  ^ nd  to  be  employed  by  h?m,  accord 
ing  as  the  different  parts  of  his  discourse  require  either  the  one  or 
the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  is  not  attained  by  many;  the 
greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be  fomed 
altogether  accidentally,  according  as  some  turn  of  voiee  appears  to 
them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  mod^  hasjeaught  their  hn* 
cy ;  and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  whkh 
they  can  never  vary.  But  the  capital  directioin,  which  ought  new 
to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every 
sentiment  from  those  which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  cooTersattoo 
with  others ;  to  speak  always  with  her  voice ;  n^i^  not  to  form  to 
ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner,  from  an  absurd  (ancy  ^rf  its  be- 
ing more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  ptk^ 
lie  discourse.  Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  oon- 
versation,  with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do. 
The  French  and  the  Italians  are,  in  thisrespect,  much  more  sfwightly 
thanweare.  But  there  is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  i^legMlic, 
as  not  to  accompany  their  words  with  some  actions  and  gesticula- 
tions, on  all  occasions,  when  they  are  much  in  earnest  Itisthenrfbns 
unnatural  in  a  puMic  speaker,  it  is  inconsistent  with  that  earneslneas 
and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to  show  in  all  affairs  of  mometit,te 
remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward  appearance;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  expression  of  meaning,  er 
warmth  in  hts  gesture. 

The  fundamental  rule,  rs  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.     Attend  to  the 

■       "  ■  M  I-  -  I  l'.  .  ■■ 

* '  Loquere/  (says  an  author  of  the  ISUi  centary,  who  han  written  a  Treatke  la 
ds  Ckttu,  et  Voce  Oratorin,) 

*  Loquere '  hoc  vittnm  commnne,  loquatur 
Ut  nemo ;  at  tensA  declamitet  omnia  voce. 
Tn  loqaere ;  ut  mot  est  hominum ;  boat  k.  latrat  flle  r 
nie  ulttlat ;  rudit  hie ;  (fari  si  talia  dirnum  est) 
Ifon  hominera  rox  uDa  sonat  ratione  loquentem.* 

JoANVBt  LocAi.  de  Oetta  et  Voce,  lib.  II.  Parfs,  ICWl 
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lodks  aod  gestares,  in  wbaehetmestDefs,  iBdigoalkm,  ooiripMsieii, 
or  Aoy  other  emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  oooh 
man  interooene  of  men ;  and  let  these  be  your  modeL  Some  of 
these  looks  and  gestures  are  eommon  to  all  men ;  aod  there  are  also 
o^rtain  pecoliarities  of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individuaL 
A  pnblic  speaker  must  lake  that  manner  which  is  most  nttural  to 
himseUL  For  it  is  here  just  as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  o^ 
a  speaker  to  fonn^o  himself  a  certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures, 
which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practise 
these  in  public,  without  their  having  any  correspondence  to  the  mao^ 
aer  which  is  nigral  to  him  in  private.  His  ^tures  and  motions 
ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  exjH^ession  which  nature  has  diftat* 
ed  to  him;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible,  by  means 
of  any  study,  to  avcnd  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

HoWiever,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
there  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art  For  many  pei^ 
sons  are  naturally  ungraceful  iii  the  motions  which  they  make ;  and 
this  nngracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  ^.pplica* 
tion  and  care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists  ^ 
chiefly  in  guarding  against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions  $  and 
in  le«*ning  to  perform  such  as  are  natural  to  the  speaker,  in  the 
most  becoming  manner.  For  this  end,  it  has  b^n  advised  by  wri- 
ters on  this  subject,  to  practise  before  a  mirror,  where- one  may  see 
and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  But  I  am  afraid  persons  are  not 
always  the  best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of  their  own  motions; 
and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror,  without  eorveistr 
11^  any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose  good  tasta 
they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  begin* 
ners,  than  ahy  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  to  particular  rules  . 
coBoeming  action  and  gesticulation,  Quintilian  has  delivered  a 
great  many  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  11  th  book  of  his  institutions; 
and  %11  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  lia^e  done  little  else  but 
timnriate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules,  delivered  eilbet 
by  the  voice,  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  mueh  use,  unless  persons  saw 
them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 

■        ...     ■  I       lll"<       ■■■    I    ■■    !■■■    I    ■    11  — ^— <■  11 I  ■■■     I        ■         11 

*  Tike  few  following  hints  onl^r  I  ihtll  advenCnre  to  throw  out,  In  case  ihty  may  bv 
oC  tAy  aertlet.  When  speakmg  m  pnblic,  one  should  stiidjr  to  preserve  m  iniicb  dig* 
nky  RS  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  »  An  erect  posture  is  generally  to  bf^ 
chosen ;  standing  firm,  so  as  to  hare  the  fullest  and  freest  command  of  all  bis  motions; 
aisy  iadhiatlim  which  is  tned,  should  be  fiBrwards  towaids  the  hearers,  whkh  is  a  na- 
tMral  expression  of  eamettness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief  rule  is,  that  it  should 
eocivspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse ;  and  when  no  particular  emotion  is  ex- 
puetted,  a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best.  The  eyes  should  never  be  (iied 
filaee  an  any  oat  object,  but  move  easily' round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made 
with  the  hands,  consist  die  chief  part  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  condemned 
aQ  motioos  performed  by  the  left  hand  alone;  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  al- 
trays  offensive,  though  It  is  natural  for  the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  eiv  ployed. 
WarmeiDOtions  demand  the  motionofboth  hands  corresponding  togetiier.  But  vrh^thei 
cue  gesticulates  with  one  or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  motions 
should  be  free  and  easy.  Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungraoefol, 
for  which  reason,  motions  made  with  the  hands,  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoul- 
Mr,  father  than  from  the  elbow.    Perpendicular  movements  too  whh  Uie  bands,  thai 
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I  shall  only  ^dd  further  an  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  wel 
in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  j^nl 
against  a  certain  fkitter  of  spirits,  which  is  pecuiiariy'  kieident  to 
those  who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour,  «bove  oil 
things,  to  be  collected,  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he 
will  find  nothing  of  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  beccine 
wholly  engaged  m  his  subject;  to  be  possessed  with  a  ^nse  of  ]\s 
importance  or  seriousness;  to  be  concerned  miieh  nore^to  persuacie 
than  to  please.  He  will  generally  please  most,  wnen  pleasing  is  ooi 
his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only  rational  and  proper  method 
of  raising  one's  self  above  that  timid  and  bashful  regard  to  an  au- 
dience,  which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  a  speaker,  both  as  to  wbat 
he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  saying  it  * 

.  I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  ^insi 
ail  affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  your  * 
manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your  own;  neither  imitated  from  vh 
other,  nor  assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural 
to  you.  Whatever  is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  seve- 
ral defects,  yet  is  likely  to  please:  because  it  shows  us  a  man;  be- 
cause it  has  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whcreis 
a  delivery,  attended  with  several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it 
be^  not  easy  and  fr§e,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affeetatioOf 
never  fails  to  disgust.  To  attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  per- 
fectly graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  expect;  so  many  natural 
talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  forcible  and  persuasive  nian- 
ner,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons;  if  they  will  only  uslearn 
false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  follow  na- 
ture, and  will  speak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when  they  speak 
Sn  earnest,  and  from  the  heart  If  one  has  naturally  any  gross  de- 
fects in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  if  he  at- 
tempts at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in  public.  He 
should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner  of  speak- 
ing; and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not 
be  then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of 
his  tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  afTecLi- 
tion  will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and 
previously  formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  de- 
livery. 

IS,  in  the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet  caUs  <  Miwin^  tl*f  air 
with  the  liand/  are  seldom  good.  Oblique  motion*  are,  in  grneral,  the  mact  gnMarfal. 
Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  avoided.  Eamestneas  can  be  fuitr 
ezpres<ied  withont  them.  Shakspeare*s  directions  on  this  heaJ,  are  fall  of  good  some ; 
'  use  all  gently,'  savs  he,  *  and  in  the  Terj  torrent  and  tampctt  of  patsioa,  ar^«iii«  • 
teoiperaoce  tliat  may  give  it  imootlmeM.' 
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llAirtMo  treaccd  of  several  general 
beads  )pelattng  to  elorfuence,  to  wliat 
4kx6  0ar  author  now  proceed?  What 
evidence  have  we  Jiat  Demosthenes 
taid  great  stres?  on  this?  Of  what  is 
thei^  no  wonder  5  and  why  ?  To  what 
mfty  the  manacemeuc  of  the  voiise  and 
geiuae^  in  (m3ic  tfpeakin^,  appear  to 
^  Aiperficial  thinkers,  to  relate  f  How 
'  doer;  it  appear  that  this  is  far  from  be- 
ing the  case  ?  Whenever  we  addrens 
ourselres  to  others  by  words,  what  is 
oar  intention  ?  Of  the  tone  of  our  voice, 
out  look^  and  gestures,  what  is  here  ob- 
served 1  What  can  we  see?  What  ad- 
vantage has  tlie  signification  of  senti- 
ments, made  by  tones  and  gestures, 
fibove  that  made  by  words  ?  So  true  is 
ttijs,  tiiat  to  render  words  fully  signifi- 
oant,  what  is  requisite ;  and  what  re- 
marks follow  ?  What  two  illustrations 
of  these  remarks  •  are  given  ?  Repeat 
Chem.  As  it  is  needless  to  say  any 
more,  in  order  to  show  the  high  unoor^ 
lance  of  a  good  delivery,  to  what  ooes 
our  author  proceed?  What  are  the 
great  objects  which  every  public  speak- 
er will  naturally  have  in  his  eye,»  in 
Arming  his  delivery?  On  this  subject 
what  are  worthy  of  being  consulted  i 
In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  under- 
stood, what  are  the  four  chief  requi- 
sites 1  What  must,  doubtless,  be  tlie 
firPt  attention  of  every  public  q)eaker ; 
and  what  must  he  endeavour  to  do? 
Of  this  power  of  voice,  what  is  remark- 
ad  ?  What  three  pitches  has  every  roan 
to  his  voice  i  and  define  them  ?  To 
imagine  what  is  a  great  mistake  ?  This 
is  confounding  what  two  different 
things?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
Afl  long  as  yoti  keep  within  the^e 
bounds,  what  will  be  tne  consequence? 
But  what  follows,  when  you  transgress 
them?  What,  also,  is  a  useful  rule  in 
order  to  be  well  heard?  How  do  we 
naturally,  and  mechanically,  utter  our 
words?  Afl  this  is  the  case,  in  common 
eonveraatbn,  in  what  will  it  also  hold  ? 
Bi2t  what  most  be  reraeokbered?  In- 
what  manner  does  this  extreme  offend  ? 
In  the  next  place,  of  distinctness  of  ar^ 
ticulation,  what  is  observed  ?  What  re- 
mark foUows  ?  In  or  ler  to  effect  this, 
what  rnufif.  every  public  speaker  do  ? 
In  the  third  place,  m  order  to  articulate 
distinctly,  what  is  remiisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  need  scarcely  be  observed  ? 
What  mu^  render  every  discourse  in- 
'  mf^znd  fahffnuig?  Bat  whal  extreme 


is  much  more  common,  and  why  should 
it  be  guarded  against?  What  is  tlie 
first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  wlio 
begin  to  speak  in  public;  and  of  it, 
wl^t  is  observed?  In  what  manner, 
does  it  assist  the  voice ;  and  what  «k>e« 
it  enable  the  speaker  to  do?  What 
other  advantage  has  it ;  and  what  fuJ  * 
lows?  Af\er  these  fundamental  atten- 
tions to  the  pitch  and  management  of 
the  vobe,  &c.  what,  in  the  fourth 
place,  must  the  speaker  study?  For 
what  is  this  requisite  ?  How,  only,  can 
instruction  concerning  this  article^  be 
given?  But  here,  what  observations 
may  it  be  proper  to  make  ?  How  do 
many  persons  err  m  this  respect  ?  From 
what  mistaken  notion  does  tliis  arise? 
Whereas^  what  is  the  effect  of  this  ? 
To  treat  of  what,  does  our  author 
next  proceed  ?  Under  what  four  headK, 
may  these  be  comprised  ?  To  wligit  is 
to  be  said  concemiiig  them,  what  is, 
in  genera!,  premised  f  How  is  this  illus 
trated  ?  By  emphasis,  what  is  meant  ? 
How  must  the  emphatic  word  some- 
times be  distinguished  ?  On  the  rif;ht 
management  S*  the  emphasis,  wiisu 
depends?  How  is  this  illustrated  1  What 
simple  rule  is  given ;  and  repeat  it  ?  Of 
the  same  thing,  in  solemn  discourse,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  order  to  acquire  the 
proper  management  of  tlie  emphasis, 
what  is  the  great  rule ;  and  why  ?  It  »• 
far  from  what  ?  Of  what  is  it  one  ol 
the  greatest  trials ;  and  from  what  mns 
it  arise?  How  is  this  illustrated?  U 
all  prepared  discourses,  what  practice 
would  be  of  great  use  i  Were  this  at- 
tention oflener  bestowed,  wl;^at  wouk\ 
be  the  consequence?  Against  what, 
are  speakers  at  the  same  time,  caution- 
ed ?  Why  is  this  caution  given ;  ami 
what  remark  follows?  To  crowd  every 
page  with  emphatic  words,  is  like  what? 
Next  to  emphasia)  what  demand  atten- 
tk>n  ?  These  are,  of  what  two  kinds  ? 
Wlien  is  an  emphatic  pause  made? 
What  effect  have  such  pauses ;  and  to 
what  are  they  subject?  For  what 
reason  ?  But  what  is  the  most  f^squent 
and  principal  use  of  the  pauses ;  and 
of  the  proper  and  graceful  luljustmenc 
of  such  pauses,  what  is  observeci'' 
Why  does  the  management  of  the 
breath,  in  all  public  speaking,  require  a 
good  deal  of  attentbn  ?  By  what,  if 
many  a  sentence  miserably  mai1)g^ied, 
and  the  force  of  the  empruiak  totally 
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lost?  fn  what  manner  may  IImb  betba^  for  jts  boas  1  What,  at  the  flame 
avoided?  '*  "^      "^  *   *""" 

What  is  a  greak  mistake:  anr  when 
may  u  be  eauily  ^thered?  What  is 
one  of  the  wonit  habits  into  which  a 
public  Gpeaker  can  fall  ?  Why  tshould 
the  sense  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the 
voice?  Upoil  what  must  nanses  in 
public  discouree  be  (banded  f  Of  the 
ereneral  run  of  ponctuatkm,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  why?  How  Is  this  remark 
illuBlrated  ?  In  aJl  these  cases,  how  are 
we  to  regulate  ourselves  ?  From  what 
does  the  difficulty  of  reading  poetry 
arise?  Why  is  it  no  wonder  that  we 
seldom  meet  with  pood  readers  of 
poetry  ?  What  two  kinds  of  pauses  be* 
long  to  the  music  of  verse  ?  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  what  is  observed? 
In  blank  verse,  what  has  been  made  a 
question  ?  Of  the  reading  of  this  verae 
on  the  stage,  what  is  <»served?  But 
whv  were  this  improper  on  other  oc- 
casions? What,  thererore,  follows  ?  At 
the  ^ame  time^  what  should  be  guard* 
ed  against?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
Of theotherkindsof  musical  pause  what 
is  observed  ?  In  French  heroic  verae, 
where  does  this  pause  fall :  sad  where 
may  it  fall  in  the  English  ?  When  can 
the  line  be  read  easily ;  and  what  ex- 
ample is  given?  When  do  we  feel  a  sort 
of  struggling  between  the  sense  and  the 
sound ;  and  what  is  its  effect?  In  such 
cases,  what  is  the  rule  for  pronuncia- 
tk>n?  What  remark  follows;  and  by 
what  example  is  it  illustrated  ?  How  is 
this  principle  fbrther  illustrated  iVom  a 
line  of  Mr.  Pope's?  To  what  does  our 
author  nei  proceed ;  and  of  them  what 
is  observed '/  From  what  consideratxm 
will  the  extent  to  wluch  the  propriety, 
force,  and  grace  of  discourse,  depena 
on  these,  appear?  How  is  this  remark 
illustrated?  What  is  the  greatest,  and 
most  raatcnrial  instructkMi  which  can  be 
given  for  this  purpose?  When  has 
every  man  an  eloquent  or  persuasive 
lone  and  manner?  What  is  the  reason^ 
of  our  being  ofYen  so  frigid  and  unper-' 
■oasive  in  public  discourse;  and  to  ima- 
gine what,  is  an  absurditv?  What  has 
been  the  effect  of  this?  How  is  this 
fbrther  illustrated?  Of  these  conver- 
sational tones,  what  has  been  said  ?  In 
a  formal,  studied  oratk>n,  to  what  does 
the  elevatkin  of  the  style,  and  the  har- 
mony of  the  sentences,  almost  necessa- 
ril^  prompt?  To  what  manner  does 
ihiB  give  rise  ?  Though  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  was  considerably  beyond 
yidinary  diseoursa,  vet  wliat  must  it 


jme.  must  be  observed?  Whereai^ 
what  follows?  In  tones,  what  variety 
will  he  have?  What  does  the  per^ 
tkm  of  delivery  return?  Why  n  not 
this  perfection  acquired  by  mauy  ?  But 
what  is  the  directk)n  which  oo^ 
never  to  be  forgotten  ?  It  now  rerasuns 
tQ  treat  of  what  ?  Of  some  nations,  what 
is  observed,  and  what  inatanoes  an 
mentioned  ?  But  what  lenuLrk  foUoinsI 
Wliat  is,  therefore,  unnatural  and  ia- 
oonsistent  in  a  public  speaker?  Am  to 
propriety  of  action,  what  is  the  funda- 
mental rule  ?  Of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tures, what  isobserred?  Wliat  budi- 
ner  roust  a  pid>lir  sfiealBer  take,  ud 
why?  Whast  kind  of  ezprenon  an^ 
his  gestures  and  motkms  to  carry ;  and 
unless  this  is  the  case,  what  w3l  be 
imposeohle?  Though  nature  nust  be 
the  ground-work,  3ret  what  k  ateit- 
ted ;  and  why  ?  In  what  <loea  the  fltodf 
of  action  in  public  speakuig,  chieflj 
consist?  For  ttm  end,  what  has  been 
ad^nsed  by  writers  on  this  subject? 
But  ef  what  is  our  antbor  afraid? 
What  will  be  found  ct  mueh  giealei 
advantage  ?  With  repaid  to  partmlar 
ruleB,  eoqceming  action  and  geslieula- 
tkin,  what  is  ob^rved  ?  On  ttiis  hesdL 
wimt  fhither  is  added?  Above  aH 
things,  what  unist  he  endeavour?  Fer 
this  end,  what  will  he  find  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him?  When  will  he 
generally  please  most?  For  what  v 
diis  the  only  ratbnal  and  proper  me- 
thod ?  Without  what  adroonkiQD,  can- 
not oar  author  eonchide?  What  rtnaak 
fblkywB?  Why  is  whatever  is  natife^ 
likely  to  please?  Whereas,  what  deb- 
very  never  fails  to  disgust  us?  What 
can  few  expect;  and  why?  What  re- 
mark fbllows  ?  What  k  observed  of  one 
who  haa  nstitrally  any  grass  detet  is 
his  voice  or  gestures  ?  How  ahouUhe 
begin ;  and  why?  If  he  be  so  emdoy- 
ed,  what  will  be  the  consequenoe  ?  nor 
ought  he  then  to  appear? 


ANALYSIS. 

Tlie  delivery  of  adlsootiraa. 

1.  A  due  degree  of  loadnen. 

2.  DiednctiUBM  of  articulstioii. 

3.  Moderation  in  prommcuitiQa. 
i.  Propriety  of  pronanciatioii. 

1.  Attentioiftoemphnjii. 

2.  AtteBtioBtopooM*. 
A«  ftmphsticmi  pauses 
B.  Caeurai  pause. 

3.  Attention  to  toneik. 

4.  Attention  to  actioo. 
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I-ECTURE  XXXI7. 


MEANS  OF  IMPROVINO  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  FAV£  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speak- 
ing, of  the  con^positioOf  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before 
I  finish  this  SMbject,  it  may  beof  use  to  suggest  some  things  oon- 
oerning  the  proper  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  spea 
kingt  and  Uie  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
far  from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.  Indeed,  to 
compose  a  florid  harangue  on  sooae  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it 
10  as  (o  amnse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  dilficutt  But  though 
some  praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.  It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the 
hmnan  po^yers.  It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding ; 
the  art,  not  of  pleasing, the  fiuicy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to 
tike  understanding  and  to  the  heart ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in 
such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and  carry  them  along  with  us^  and  to  leave" 
them  with  a  deep  and  strong  impression  of  what  they  have  heard. 
How  many  talents,  natural  and  acquired^  must  /conour  for  carrying 
this  to  perfection  ?  A  strong,. lively^  and  warm  imagination ;  quick 
sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid  judgment,  good  sense,  and  pre- 
sence of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  and  long  attention  to  style 
and  compositioB ;,  and  supported  also  by  the  exterior,  yet  important 
qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence  not  ungainly,  i^d  a 
fuU  and  tainahle  voices .  How  little  reason  to  wonder^  that  a  perfect 
arid  accomplished  orator^  should  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is 
most  rarely  to  be  found  ? 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfec- 
tion^ there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate 
spaces,  whtck  may  be  filled. up  with  honour;  and  the  more  rare 
and  difficult  that  complete  perfecticm  is,  the  greater  is  the  honour  of 
approaching  to  it,  though  we  do  not  fully  attain  it.  The  number 
of  orators  who  stand  in  the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the 
number  of  poets  who  ace.  (wBemoBt  in  poetic  fame;  but  the  study  ' 
of  oratory  has  this  advantage  ^ove  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry, 
one  miesi  be  an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not  supportable; 

1  MediocfBwii  esse  poCds 
Non  hominesy  oon  Dii,  non  coDcefl«ftre  columns.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  bold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  mode> 
rate  station  with  dignity.  Bloquenee  adniits  of  a  great  many  dif 
ferent  forms;  plain  and  simple,  as. well  as'high  and  pathetic;  and 
a  genius  that  cannot  reach  the  liy;ter,  may  shine  with  much  repute* 
ti'on  and  usefulness  in  the  former. 


\ 


• 


For  Gtod  and  roan,  and  lettered  pof  t  deniei, 

That  poets  ever  are  of  ndddJing  lise.  FaARcii. 
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Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  ia  a  tn> 
fling  inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  pncae 
agent  She  must  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  aow  the 
seeds;  but  culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  lb  perfe^ 
lion.  Nature  must  always  have  done  somewhat:  but  a  great  dea) 
will  always  be  Ipft  to  be  done  by  art  This  is  certain,  that  study  za4 
discipline  are  more  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  patural  genius, 
in  oratoryi  than  they  are  in  poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  thou|;b 
poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  assistance  from  critical  art,  yet » 
poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force  of  genius  alone,  Mh 
/ise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who  has  never  given  atten- 
tion to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  Homer  form- 
ed himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the  help  ot 
much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour  of 
others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  main  design  of  this  lecture;  to  treat  of  the  moans  to  be  u^ 
'  for  improving  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  higliest  in  the  order  of  means,  15 
personal  character  end  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent 
or  persuasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  vir- 
tuous man.  This  was  a  favourite  ]K)sition  among  the  ancient  rhf- 
toricians:  'Non  posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  anr 
such  connexion  between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts 
must  give  pleasure;  and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  thi« 
is  not  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but  that  tlie  connexion  here  al- 
leged, is  undoubtedly  founded  in  truth  and  reason. 

ror,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  per- 
suasion,'than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disin- 
terestedness, candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person 
who  endeavours  to  persuade?  These  give  weight  and  force  to 
every  thing  which  he  utters ;  nay,  they  add  a  beanty  to  it;  they  dia- 
pose  us  to  listen  with  attention  and  pleasure;  and  create  a  secret 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  side  which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if 
we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and  disingenuity,  of  a  oorrupt,  or  a 
base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloq^uence  loses  afl  its  real  efiect  It 
may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as 
the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this  light,  whom  can  it  per- 
suade? We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more  pleasure,  when  we 
think  favourably  of  its  author;  but  when  we  have  the  living  speak- 
er before  our^eyes,  addressing  us  personally  on  some  aubjeet  of  iia- 
portance,  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must  have  a  much 
more  powerful  effect    - 

But;  lest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  ehanetff 

of  virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottCMB  a 

truly  worthy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight 

which  it  adds  to  ^araeter,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways. 

to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

/     First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  ho- 

i  nourable  studies.    It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  exeel;  it 

)   uures  to  industry;  it  leaves  the  nund  vacant  and  free,  master  of  iw 
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•elf,  disencumbered  of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  those 
mean  pursuits,  which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to 
true  proficiency.     Quintiliao  has  touched  this  consideration  ver^' 

{properly.}  ^  Quod  siagrorum  nimiacura,  et sollicitior  rei  familiaris  di- 
igentia,  et  venandi  voluptas,  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis 
auferunt,  quid  putanius  facturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam? 
*Nihii  enim  est  tarn  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme,  tot  ac  tarn  variis  af- 
lectibus  concisum,  atque  laceratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens. 
Quis  inter  haec.  Uteris,  aut  ulli  bonae  arti,  locus?  Non  hercle  magis 
quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rubis  occupata.'* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher 
importance,  though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much 
as  it  deserves;  namely,  that  froxh  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine 
virtue,  are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  power- 
ful in  affecting  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,. nothing 
has  so  great  and  universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of  men  as  vir- 
tue. No  kind  of  language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  pow* 
erfuUy  felt,  as  the  native  language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings. 
He  only,  therefore,  who  possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak 
properly,  and  in  its  own  language,  to  the  heart  On  all  great  sub- 
jects and  occasions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble 
sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and  irresistible.  They  give  an  ar- 
dour and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which  seldom  fails  to  kindle  a 
like  flame  in  those  who  hear;  and  which,  ipore  than  any  other 
cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  It  is  famed,  of 
seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imitation  will 
not  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  none  of  this  powel^ 
ful  warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  mo<<t  re 
Downed  orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  dis- 
tinguijihed  for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public-spirit  and  zeal 
for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  vir- 
tues their  eloquence  owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  ^rations  of 
theirs,  in  which  there  breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  Tnagnani- 
mous  spirit,  are  those  which  have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of 


Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  would  excel 
in  any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the 
several  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feelings. 
Whenever  these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  n^y  be  assured,  that. 
OD  every  gpat  occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less 
success.    The  sentiments  and  dispositions  particularly  requisite  for 

f.-iiii— .III .11. 1      iii.iiiiii.i     ■  ■  II    III      » 

*  Mf  the  managviiimit  of  an  ctlale,  if  anzlout  attention  to  donettac  econom}-,  a 
pasftioo  for  hunting,  or  whole  dayi  given  up  to 'public  placet  of  amu^cmentf,  consume 
po  much  time  that  ii  due  to  rtudy,  how  much  greater  wa«te  mutt  be  occasioned  bj 
Ktfcntioiii  desires,  avarice,  of  envy  ?  Nothing  it  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  s^ 
cantradictory  to  itoelf,  or  so  violently  torn  and  shattered  by  ooaflicting  passions,  as 
a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  diptroctions  which  it  produces,  what  room  'is  left  for  the 
^Ittration  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  art  f  No  more,  assuredly,  tliaa 
ibti^  ia  An  die  growth  of  com  in  a  field  that  it  ovamin  with  thorns  and  bfiuahlae  * 
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thetik  to  cultivftte^  art  the  following:  The  love  ofjastioe  and  order, 
And  indignation  at  insolence  and  oppression ;  the  love  of  honesty 
and  truthy  and  detestation  of  fraud,  meanness,  and  corroption ;  inag« 
nanimity  of  spirit;  the  love  of  liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the 
*  public;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noble  designs,  and  reverence  for  all 
worthy  and  heroic  characters.     A  cold  and  skeptical  turn  of  raioc^ 
is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence ;  and  no  less  so,  is  that  cavilling 
disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating  what  is  great,  aiid 
ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.     Such  a  disposition  bespeak* 
one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  of  all  in  oi;^tQr7. 
A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all  those 
greatand  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to  ad- 
mire.   Joined  with  the  manl^  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time^ 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow-creatures;  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make 
their  case  his  own.    A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty, 
must  also  be  studied  by  every  public  speaker*     Modesty  is  essen- 
tial; it  is  always  and  justly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit; 
and  every  appearance  of  it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.     Bat 
modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  excessive  timidity.      Every  poUie 
speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  somewhat  on  himself;  and  to  assuoae 
that  air,  not  of  self-complacepcy,  but  of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a 
'  consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  truth  or 
justice  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circumstance  of  no  small  donsequeoca 
for  making  an  impression  on  tliose  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place  is  most  ne- 
cessary to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcat- 
ed by  Cicero  and  Quintilian:  ^  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibos 
debet  esse  instructus  orator.'  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought 
to  have  what  we  call,  a  liberal  education;  and  to  be  formed  by  t 
regular  stifdy  of  philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.  We  must  never 
forget  that, 

Scribemli  recte,  iapere  est  &.  principium  k,  fons.  - 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere, 
without  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere; 
or  if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be 
mere  quackery,  like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old  to  teach 
their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  every  subject;  and  would  be 
deservedly  exploded  by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  com 
position,  and  all  the  ai  ts  of  speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  set- 
ting ofi*  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials  which  he  possesses; 
but  the  strick,  the  materials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  other 
quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to  plead  at  tiic  bar,  must 
make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law;  of 
all  the  learning  and  experience  that  ,can  be  useful  in  his  profession^ 
for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge     He  who  is  to  speak 
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from  the  palpit,  must  apply  himsdf  closeljrto  the  sudy  of  diviai- 
ty,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature;  that  he  may 
be  rieh  in  all  the  topics,  both  ofinstruction  and  of  persuasion.  He  who 
wotild  fitliimself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the 
nation,  or  of  any  public  assembly,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly;^  he  must  study  the 
forms  of  court,  the  course  of  proeedure;  and  must  attend  minutely 
to  all  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  his  profession, 
a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make 
hiai^f  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  allow  with 
the  ^neral  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
useful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embelKshing  his  style,  for 
suggesting  lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  T*  e  study  of  his- 
tory may  be  still  more  useful  co  him;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts, 
of  eminent  characters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place 
on  many  occasions.*  There  are>few  great  occasions  of  publie  5])eak- 
ing  in  which  one  will  not  derive  assistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and 
extensive  knowledge.  They  will  often  yield  him  materials  for  pro- 
per ornament;  sometimes  for  argument  and  real  use.-  A  deficiency 
of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong  not  directly  to  his  own 
profession,  will  expose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give  better 
qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over  him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attain* 
ment  of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry,  i 
Without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not 
imagine,  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  on%  can  rise 
to  be  a  distinguished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assem-^ 
bly.  It  is  not  b};  starts  of  application,  or  by  a  few  years  prepara- 
tion of  study  afterwards  discontinued^  that  eminence  can  be  attain* 
ed.  No ;  it  can  be  attained  6nly  by  means  of  regular  industry,  grown 
up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted  on  every  occasion  that 
calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  nature ;  and  he  must 
have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  getlius  indeed,  that  can  believe 
himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is; 
for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  *  condimentum,*  the  seasoning  of 
every  pleasure;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  No- 
thing is  so  grr^it  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  bruk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  th^t  relaxed 
state  of  mind  which  arises  from  indolence,  and  dissipation.  One 
tliat  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speak- 
ing and  writing,  will  be  known  by  this  moie  than  by  any  othe. 
mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm  for  that  art;  an  enthusiasm,  which 


*  *  Imprimis  ▼er6,  abundare  debet  orator  exemploruin  copia,  cum  vetcruro,  tum 
etiam  novorum  ;  adeo  ut  non  mode  quB  conscripta  suat  histortis,  aiitSermonibiis  velnf 
3er  manus  tradlta,  quteque  quotldte  aguntur,  debeat  nAsie ;  ver^m  ne  ea  quidem  qua 
a  clarioribus  poetU  suat  ficta  negU^re.* 

o  I   ~  QuiVT.  1.  xu.  cap.  4. 
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I  tiring hi9  itiind  with  tHI^obj^et  be  has  in  ytew,  will dispo^him  to 
#  relish  every  JLbour  which  tlfie  means  require.   It  was  this  tfaat  cba- 
1  raolerised  i\ie  great  men  of  antiquity ;.  it  is  this^  whieh  ipustdistlo* 
f  gfiish  the  moderns  who  would  tread  in  their  steps.     This  hoaoura* 
j  bie  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as  are  studying  ont* 
I    tory  to  cultivate.     If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  fla^  misecabiy. 
I        In  the  fourth  place,  attention  lo  the  best  models  will  contribute 
greatly  towards  improvement     Every  one*who  speaks,  or  writer 
«hou]d,  indeed,  endeavour  to  have  somewhat  thai  is  his  owo,  tha»  is 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  characterizes  his  composiiioa  afidstylt. 
Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  rather  betrays  the  want  of  it 
But  withal,  there  is  no  genius  so  origmal,but  may,  be  profited  and 
assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  example,  in  style,  composition,  and 
delivery.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  they  serve.to  enlai^ 
I  and  correct  our  own.     They  quicken  the  current  of  tboi^ht,  and 
I  excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  on  the  right  choice  of  models  whicb 
we  purpose  to  imitate;  ^nd  supposing  them  rightly  choseo,  a  farther 
care  is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind,  unlyer^  admire 
tion.  For,  ^dbcipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'  JBvea  in  the  most 
finished  models  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  foi^tten,  that  there 
are  always  some  things  improper  for  imitation.  We  should  study 
to  acquire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  eharacteristic  beauties  ol 
any  writer,  or  public  speaker,  and  imitate  these  only.  One  ouglit 
never  to  attach  himself  too  closely  to  any  single  model ;  for  he  who 
does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced  into  a  faulty  and  aflfeclec 
imitatiol^.  '  His  business  should  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper 
ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  public  speaking,  to  any 
kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  here  point  ouL  As  u 
the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  deriv- 
ed in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  ranch  o( 
them  in  former  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said 
of  their  virtues  and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
English  language,  in  which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes 
us,  however,  with  but  very  few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  pub< 

!]ic  speaking.  Among  the  French  there  are  more.  Saurin,  Bour^ 
daloue.  Flechier,  Massillon^  particularly  the  last,  are  eminent  for 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  most  nervous  and  sublime  o! 
all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Meaux  ;  in  whose 
Oraisons  Funebres^  there  is  a  high  spirit  of  oratory.*  Some  of 
Fontcnelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  a^e  elegant  a^d 
(igrenable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Coohin  ai^ 
D'Agucsscau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  erttics. 
There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make. 


i 


*  The  criticMm  which  Mc  Crevier,  author  of  Rh(;toriqac  Fran^oiin*,  pa^«e«  «p«a  iKr»« 
Writers  whom- 1  have  named,  is»  <BoMuet  est  grande,  tnais  tne^  ;  Flfecfcicr  e«t  pin 
egal,  maia  moins  eler^,  b  souvent  trap  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  i oUde  &l  Judicevz,  mart 
'A  ne|r|ige  tea  graces  legates:  Massillon  est  plus  riche  en  images,  maia  moins  Cvt  rt 
raisunnement.  Je  souhaite  done,  que  Torateur  ne  se  oontente  dans  .  imitaticMi  ffmm  m  % 
de  '•es  modules,  mais  qull  tacbe  de  raonit  co  ltd  toutes  fcurs  dilTeremea  ^nertwu* 
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eonoeriMi^  imftatfoo  of  tlie  stylo  of  aifky  favourite  author,  whett 
we  would  carry  hiis  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  at- 
tend  to  a  very  material  distinction^  between  written  and  spoken 
language.  These  are,  in  truth,  two  different  manners  of  com- 
municating ideas*  A  book  that  is  to  be  read,  recfuires  one  sort 
of  style:  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  another.  In  book% 
we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies  pruned,  all 
repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speaking  ad* 
nrtits  a  mure  easy,  cojptous  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule ;  repe- 
titions nfay  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be 
gracefifti,  the  same  thought  must  often  be  pliced  in  different  views; 
as  the  hearers  can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker, 
and  huve  not  the  advantage,  as  in  reading  a  book^  of  turning  back 
again,  and  of  dwelling  on  what  they  tlo  not  fully  comprehend. 
Hence  the  style  of  many  good  authors,  wotild  appear  stiff,  affected, 
tad  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  close  an  imitation,  we  should  transfer 
(t  to  a  popular  oration.  How  awkward,  for  example,  would  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  mouth  of  a  public  speaker? 
Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  as  that  of  the 
pulpit,  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied  style  are 
admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manoer  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  Bat 
still  there  is,  in  general,*  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and 
composition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a 
close  and  injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches 
nearer  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others;  and  who,  therefore, 
can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English 
authors,  are  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean^ 
throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness  main- 
tains the  easy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker;  and  this 
is  one  of  his  chief  excellencies.  Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more 
splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  sfill  it  is  the 
^tyle  of  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all 
his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to  them*  only,  and  not-to  his  philo- 
sophical ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied,}  carry  much 
more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great 
assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to  be  read  by 
others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator ;  perhaps  too 
much  of  it  for  a  writer:  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have  formerly 
observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  false ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  ^- 
vantage  might  be  reaped. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent 
CKereise  both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a 
oecessary  mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  oi  composition  is, 
diHibtless,  most  useful  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind 
of  paUie  ^speaking,  to  which  persons  addict  themselves.  This, 
they  ahoald  keep  ever  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  them* 
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tolves  to  it     But  let  me  also  advise  them,  not  to  allow  themaelTefi 

in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind.  He  who  has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  or  to  speak  correctly ,  should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  oi 
composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in  common  discourse, 
scudy  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate  and  arti- 
hcial  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  stifTness  and  afleetation, 
worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which 
is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  and  opposite  to  it,  tnere  is  t 
clumsy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  beeom* 
ing  manner  is  very  often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless 
manner ;  but  it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  sfeize  the^  just  idea 
of  it  That  idea,  when  acquired,  we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  aod 
form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  stu- 
dents, in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking 
in  public,  and  on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into 
which  they  sometimes  form  themselves  for*  this  purpose,  arelaih 
dable  institutions;  and,  under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  manv 
valuable  purposes.  They  are  favourable  to  knowledge  and  study, 
by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  concerning  those  subjects  which 
are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  They  produce  emulation; 
and  gradually  inure  those  who  are  concerned  in  them,  to  some- 
whirt  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom  them  to 
know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  k  command  of  themselrex 
in  speaking;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all. 
they  give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  then 
in  procuring  that  "  Copia  verborum,''  which  c«n  be  acquired  bj 
no  other  means  but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number 
of  young  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are 
connected  by  some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  havp 
in  ^ie>fr,  assemble  privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and 
to  pr^^pare  themselves  for  those  public  exhibitions  which  maj 
afterwards  fall  to  their  lot  As  for  those  public  an/l  promiscuous 
societies,  in  which  multitudes  afe  brought  together,  who  are  often 
of  low  stations  and  occupations, 'who  are  joined  by  no  common 
bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  public  speaking,  and  hare 
no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of  their  suppo^il 
talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  useless,  but  of  an 
hiy^tful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seminaries  of 
licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  They  mislead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  socieiVi 
into  fantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert 
their  attention  from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote 
from  their  sphere  in  life. 

Kven  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratory 
form  themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  feeder 
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them  useful.  If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  cho- 
seo  ;  if  they  maintain  extravagant  or  indecent  topics;  if  they 
indulge  themselves  in  loose  and  flimsy  declamation,  'which  has 
DO  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accustom  themselves  to  speak 
pertly  on  all  subjects  v^ithout  due  preparation,  they  may  improve 
one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing;  and  will  infal- 
libly form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in  speaking: 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  societies, 
m  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjects ;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  studies, 
or  on  soinething  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  agtion  and 
life.  In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate 
in  the  practice  of  speaking;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects 
where  they  are  ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have 
proper  materials  for  a  discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought 
of  the*  subject  befc*ehand.  In  the  third  place,  when  they  do 
speak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep  good  sense  and  persua- 
sion in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentatioif  of  eloquence ;  and  for  this 
end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  advice  which  I  gave  in 
a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose  that  side  oftheques- 
tion  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  incHned,  as  the 
right  and  the  true  side ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arguments  as  seem  to 
them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the  best  methoil 
of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and  persuasive 
manner  of  speaking. 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study 
of  critical  and  rhetorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloquence?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected ; 
and  yet  I  4^re  not  say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them. 
For  professed  writers  on  public' speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly 
among  the  ancients.  In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  were  be- 
fore given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  has  never  been  very  much 
the  object  of  study;  ibhas  hot  the  same  powerful  effects  among  us 
that  it  bach  in  more  democratical  states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been 
cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  moderns,  though  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  different  kinds  of 
writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of  elo- 
quence, or  public  discourse ;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  kind, 
has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes 
Gerardus  Vossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous  lum- 
ber,all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  thatareto  be  found  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  tne 
study  of  eloquence.  Among  the  French,  there  has  been  mor% at- 
tempted, on  this  subject,  than  among  the  English. '  The  Bishop  of 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour; 
Rollin.Batteux,Crevier,Gibert,and  several  other  French  critic^have 
also  written  on  oratory ;  butthough  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none 
of  them  are  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

n  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re- 
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eourse;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profes^on  calb  him 
(o  speak  in  publicy  to  be  unacquainted  with  them*  In  all  the  an- 
ftient  rhetorical  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are 
too  systematical,  as  I  formerly  showed ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much: 
at  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  whicn  may  even 
supply  invention  with  materials  on  every  subject;  insomuch,  that 
orre  would  imagine  they  expected  to  form  an  orator  by  role,  in  as 
mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all 
that  can,  in.  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give  openings'  for  assisting  and 
enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ou^t 
to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  after waids  written  on 
the  subject  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does 
honour  to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  unto  sa  many  differ* 
ent  sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetorir  widi  great 
penetration.  Aristotle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhe- 
toric out  of  the  hands  of  sophists,  and  ii^trcnfaiced  reasoniDg  and 
good  sense  into  the  art  ^  Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which 
have  been  written  on  the  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  bt 
found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ;  though  in  this,  as  in  all  hii  wri- 
tings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.  Succeeding 
Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the 
foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  stiU  renain, 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  both  write 
on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused ;  espe- 
cially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cieero. 
Whatever,  on  the  subject  bf  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  ora- 
tor, must  be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on 
that  subject  is  that  De  Oratortj  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's 
writinfi;s  are  more  highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue 
is  polite ;  the  characters  well  supported,  and  the  eonduct  of  the 
whole  is  beautiful  and  agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions, 
and  his  rules  and  observations  may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague 
and  general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be  learned  from  it;  and 
It  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  made  ac()uaioted  with  Cicero'aown  itlea 
of  eloquence.  The  *  Orator  ad  M.  Brutum,'  is  also  a  considerable 
treatise:  and,  in  general,  throughout  Cic^'o's  rhetorical  works  there 
tun  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both 
for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating  that  enthusiasm  for  the  art, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling  in  it 
^  But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  roost 
instructive,  and  most  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  whiph 
abound  more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of 
just  and  accurate  taste>  than  Quintilian's  institutions.  Almost  all  the 
principles  of  good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  -  He  has  digest* 
ed  into  excellent  order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric; 
and  is,  at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Thoag^ 
some  parts  of  his  work  contain  too  much  of  the  technical  and  arti- 
ficial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that  reasoi/  mav  be  dry  and  ta- 
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dioauy  yet  I  would  not  advise  the  omittii^  to  read  any  part  of  his 
institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  inaj 
prove  of  much  use.  Seldom  has  any  person,  of  more  sound  and 
distinct  judgment  than  Quintilian,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  tlic 
ait  of  oratory. 


« 


QUBSTIONS. 


Of  wiiat  has  our  author  now  fully 

treated ;  but  before  finishing  this  sub- 

iect,  wiiat  suggestions  may  he  of  use  ? 

To  be  an  ckiqani  speaker,  is  far  fs6in 

what?  What,  however,  is  a  matter 

not  verv  difficult  ?  Of  this,  what  is  obr 

served  f  What  is  the  idea  wliich  our 

author  has  endeavoured  to  give  of  eliy- 

queoee?  What  natural  and  acquired 

talents  muist  concur  for  carrying  this  to 

perfection  ?  About  what,  then,  m  there 

Lttie  reason  to  wonder?  Why  should 

we  not,  however,,  despair?    Of  the 

number  of  orators,  of  the  highest  class, 

what  is  here  observed?  What  advan- 

ta£;e  has  the  study  oforatory  above  that 

of  poetry  ?  In  eloquence,  what  station 

may  on^  possess  with  dis^ty;   and 

what  does  eloquence  admit?  W  hat  is  a 

trilling  inquiry  1  What  parts  ^o  nature 

and  art,  respectively,  take  ui  attain^ 

mentsof  all  .kinds?  What  is  certain? 

By  this  remark,  what  does  our  author 

mean?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  AfW 

these  preliminary  observatione,  to  what 

do  we  proceed  ?  In  the  first  place,  \diat 

standi  nicest  in  tiie  order  of  means ; 

and  why  ?    Amonff  wkom  was  this  a 

favoarite  position  ?  To  find  what,  gives 

pleasure;  and  what  can  be  clearly 

shown?  What » the  furst  consideration 

to  support  this  remaric?  What  is  the 

effect  of  tnese?  On  the  other  hand, 

what  opinion  of  the  speaker  will  de- 

4roy  tike   efieet   of  his   eloquence? 

Though  it  may  entertain  and  amuse, 

yet  how  ieit  viewed  ?  How  isthis  subiect 

mrtherillusLrated  ?  But,  lestit  should  be 

Baid  that  this  relates  only  to  the  charao- 

ter  of  virtue,  what  does  our  author  fur- 

*  tlier  observe  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 

iio(Jiing  i?  so  favourable  as  vutue  to  the 

prosecution  of  honourable  studies  ?  In 

n*hat  lamniage  has  Qninttlian  touched 

tl^iis  consideratkm  very  properly  ?  But 

^des  this  consideratbn,  what  other, 

uf  still  higher  ijnportance,  is  there  that 

(feMPT^efra''tei.tion?  How  is  this  remark 


illustrated  ?  On  all  great  subjects  and 
occasions,  what  is  the  elfect  ol'  nolde 
sentiments  ?  What  do  t  hey  give  to  one's 
discourse  ?  Here,  what  will  nut  avail ; 
and  of  an  aasumed  character,  wbut 
is.  observed  ?  Wliat  only  can  transmit 
th9  emotion  to  others ;  and  hence,  what 
follows?  What,  therefore,  is  necessary 
for  those  who  would  excel  in  anyof 
the  higher  kinds  of  oratory?  Whenev- 
er these  become  dead,  or  callous,  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  What  are 
the  sentiments  and  dispositwns  particu- 
larly requisite  for  them  to  cultivate? 
What  are  extremely  averse  to  e1o> 
quence  ?  What  does  such  a  disposition 
bespeak?  What  are  the chamcterii^ticB 
of  a  true  orator  ?  Joined  witli  the  main- 
ly virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  what?  What  must  also  be  stu- 
died by  every-public  sfieaker?  Why  is 
modesty  essential?  But  why  ou^hrit 
not  to  rmi  into  exce»<ive  timidity/ 
Wlmt..in  the  eecond  place,  is  most  e^ 
sential  to  an  orator  ?  What  do  Cicero 
and  Quintilian  sfiyon  this  subject ;  ani 
what  are  the  foundation  of  all  good 
speaking?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  What  only  can  attentk>n  to 
style,  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  do  ?  Of  what  must  he  who  is 
to  plead  at  the  bar,  make  himself  tho- 
roughly master  ?  To  what  study  must 
he  who  is  speaking  from  the  pulpit,  close- 
ly apply  nimself ;  and  why  ?  Wliat 
course  must  be  pursued  b}'  him  w»io 
would  fit  liimself  for  beincr  a  mentbcrol 
the  supreme  council  of  the  nation? 
Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly 
bebngs  to  his  professbn,  with  what 
must  a  public  speaker  make  himfi«H 
acquainted  ?  What  advantage  will  re- 
sult from  the  study  of  poetry,  and  o! 
history  ?  \Vhat  remarks  fbltew  ?  What, 
in  the  third  place,  is  recommended ; 
why ;  and  what  must  we  not  imamne  7 
How.  only,  can  eminence  be  attained  7 
As  this  is  a  fixed  law  of  our  nature, 
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«^hat  IB  nid  of  him  who  can  believe 

hiineeir  on  exception  to  it  1  Why  is  it 
a  very  wise  law  of  our  nature  ?  Of  that 
relaxed  state  of  mind  which  arises 
from  indolence  or  dissipation,  what .  is 
observed  7  By  what  will  one  be  known 
who  is  destined  to  excel  in  any  art?  Of 
this,  what  is  observed?  If  youth  wants 
it,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  In 
Uie  fourth  place,  what  will  contribute 
irrcatlv  towards  improvement  ?  What 
should  everyone  who  speaks  endeavour 
to  have ;  and  what  is  the  effect  of  sla- 
vifh  imitation  ?  But,  what  remark  fol- 
U)W8  7  What  do  they  do  ?    , 

On  what  will  much  depend?  And 
hiipposing  them  rightly  chosen,  about 
what  is  a  farther  care  requisite ;  and 
why  7  What  should  we  study  to  ac- 
quire 7  Why  should  not  one  attach  him- 
Helf  too  cloBely  to  any  single  model  7 
Hllat  should  be  his  business  7  What  is 
here  not  expected  7  Of  ancient  and 
modern  writers,  from  whom  benefit  may 
be  derived,  what  is  here  observed? 
What  does  our  author  own  is  to  be  re- 
i;retted?  Among  the  French,  in  the 
different  departments  of  oratory,  whose 
names  ore  mentioned  7  Concerning  the 
imitiition  of  the  s;yie  of  any  favourite 
author,  to  what  distinction  must  we 
attend  7  Of  these,  what  is  observed ; 
and  how  is  this  illustrated  7  What  style 
does  speaking  admit ;  and  oTit,  what  is 
farther  observed  7  Hence,  what  fol- 
lows 7  What  example  of  iilustratwn  is 
^iven?  Of  some  kmds  of  publks  di»* 
course,  what  is  observed?  But  still 
there  is  what  7  To  what  does  some  au- 
thors' manner  of  writing  approach  more 
nearly  than  others ;  and  what  is  the 
eonsequejice?  Who  are  pf  this  class? 
What  does  the  Dean,  tliroushout  all  his 
writings,  maintain ,  and  of  this,  what  is 
observed?  What  is  the  character  of 
Lonl  Bolingbroke's  style  7  What  ap- 
pearance do  aU  his  political  writings 
carry  ?  What  qualities  do  they  possess ; 
tuid  of  them,  what  is  to  be  regretted? 
In  tiie  fillh  place,  what  will  be  admit- 
U^i  to  be  a  necessary  means  of  improve- 
ment? What  sort  of  composition  is  the 


just  idea  of  it?  Of  tiaiidea,  wiien  ae- 

quired,  what  use  sliould  we  make? 
\Vhy  have  exercises  in  speaking  al- 
ways been  recommended  to  studoits  ? 
Of  the  societies  into  which  tliey  Boanr 
times  form  themselves  for  this  purpose, 
whatisqiiscrved?  How  do  they  become 
favourable  to  knowletige  anci  sTudy^ 
What  do  they  produce ;  and  to  what 
do  they  grfulually  inure  tho6e  who  aie 
engaged  in  them  7  To  what  do  they 
accustom  them;  and  what  is,  per- 
haps, their  greatest  advantage  7  li^  hat 
meeting  are  here  to  be  undentoxi  1 
What  institutions  are  not  merely  us^ 
less,  but  hurtful  in  their  nature  7  Of 
proving  what,  are  they  in  great  ha- 
zard? into  what  do  they  mislead  thoie 
who,  in  their  own  calling,  mi^ht  bie  use^ 
ful  members  of  society  ?  Even  cf  the 
alb>wable  meetings  into  which  studtstti 
of  oratory  ibrm  themselves,  what  k  ob- 
served 7  Under ,  what  circuni5tar2cc« 
may  they  improve  themselves  in  pftu- 
lance,  but  iniallibly  ibrm  themseHep  t^ 
a  very  faulty  end  vicioiw  taf«e  in  speak- 
ing?. What  advice  is,  therefore,  given 
to  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties 7  What  will  be  the  efiect  of  punu- 
ing  this  course  7  What  inquiry,  otIt, 
now  remains?  Of  these,  what  k  ohapV 
ved?  For  professed  writOB  od  pukbr 
speaking,  where  must  we  look?  Ot 
popular  eloquence  among  the  modens, 
wnat  is  observed  7  What  is  said  of  Jo- 
annes Gerardus  Voestus  ?  Among  the 
French,  the  namesrof  wtiat  writers  on 
this  subject  appear ;  and  what  is  mA 
of  them  7  To  whom,  chiefly,  muet  we 
have  recourse;  and  what  remark  fel- 
lows? What  defect,  however,  is  there, 
in  all  the  ancient  rhetorical  writere? 
"What  k  all  that  can,  m  truth,  be  done? 
Who  laid  the  fonndatioa  for  all  thai 
was  afterwards  written  on  this  subject ; 
and  of  him,  what  is  observed  ?  He  ww 
the  first  that  did  what  7  What  is  saiJ 
of  his  Treatise  on  Rh^oric  ?  Of  roc- 
ceeding  Greek  liietoricians,  what  ■  ob* 
served?  What  two  still  remaiif,  and 
what  is  said  of  tliem  ?  What  cencfnl 
remarks  are  made  on  Cicero's  rheuiri- 


most  useful?   What  advice   is  here  jca!  writings?  Of  them,  which  are  the 


iriven  ?  Of  him  who  Has  it  for  his  aim 
to  write  and  speak  correctly,  what  is 
ob6er\'ed  7  By  tnis  remark,  what  is  not 
meant  7  To  what  would  this  form  him  7 
But  what  is  to  be  observed  7  Of  the 
becoming  manner,  what  is  obsi^rved; 
Ditt  what  does  it  require  to  wze  the 


most  distinguished  ;  and  what  ik  siid  cf 
them  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  writers  ol 
the  subject  of  oratory,  who  is  the  nhe» 
usefolj  and  the  most  instructivf*  ?  (X 
Quintdian,  and  of  his  iiK!titu*<^  wh«t 
isobKrved? 
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LECTURE    XXXTe 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OP  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE 
MODERNS.— HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  ora- 
tory, or  public  speaking,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that 
I  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  com-  . 
piosition,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of 
criticism  relating  to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  critical  discus- 
sions, when  they  are  pursued  too  far,  become  both  triflinK  and  te- 
dious. I  shall  study,  therefore,  to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and 
hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit  nothing  that  is  very  material  under 
the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pur- 
sued, and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any 
attention ;  that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every 
subject ;  regarding  authority  no  farther  than  as  it  appears  to  me 
founded  on  good  sense  and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  1  have  of- 
ten quoted  several  of  the  ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have 
also,  sometimes,  pointed  out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  do  the  same,  when  treating  of  theu*  writings  under  more  ^' 
^neral  heads.  It  may  be  fit  that,  before  I  proceed  farther,  I  make 
some  observations  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the 
modems ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain,  rationally,  upon 
what  foundation  that  deference  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been 
paid  to  the  ancients.  These  observations  are  the  more  necessary, 
a?  this  subject  has  given  rise  to  no  small  controversy  in  the  republic 
of  letters ;  and  they  may,  with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will 
serve  to  throw  light  on  some  things  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  con- 
esming  different  kinds  of  composition. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employ- 
ed the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most 
distingubhed  for  iheir  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  m 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably 
barren  in  them  ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exert-^ 
ed  herself  with  a  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured 
them  forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  a»> 
signed  for  thitf.  Some  of  the  moral  cauMS  lie  obvious ;  such  as  ia* 
8K 
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vourable  circumstances  of  gurernment  and  of  .manners;  encoonge- 
ment  from  great  men  ^  emulation  excited  among  the  men  of  genius. 
But  as  these  have  been  thought  inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  phy- 
sical causes  have  been  also  assigned ;  and  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  ni^ 
reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  collected  a  great  many  obaer* 
vations  on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the  climate,  and  other  sudi 
natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  genius.  Bat  what- 
ever the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain 
periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguished  than  others, 
lor  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The 
fkTst  is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  thePo- 
loponnesian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  within  which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  iBschines,  Ly- 
sias,  Isocrates,^  Pindar,  ^schvlus,  Euripides.  Sophocles,  Aristopha- 
nes, Menander,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Apelles,  Phidias, 
Praxiteles.^  The  second,  is  the  Roman  age,  included  nearly  within 
the  days  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus ;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lu- 
cretius, Terence,  -Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phae- 
drus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Li  vy,  Sallust,  Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  The  third 
age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes  JuKos  11. 
and  Leo  X. ;  when  flourished  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  V ida, 
Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmus,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
the  aIV.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished  in  France,  Comeille. 
Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste,  Rousseau, 
Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascal!,  Malebranche,  Massillon, 
Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  England,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Congreve,  Olway^ 
Young,  Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke,  Tillotson, 
Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 
'  When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  iiiodcms, 
we  generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of 
these  periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  eariy,  as 
Homer  in  particular;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flounsh^  in 
the  two  last  of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down 
to  our  own  times.  Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of 
writers,  must  be  necessarily  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend 
80  many,  and  of  such  different  kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But 
the  comparison  is  generally  made  to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of 
making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the  most  distinguished  in  ench  class. 
With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in  France,  between  Boileau  and 
Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand  for  the  ancients,  and  Perrault  and 
La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  moderns;  and  it  was  carried  to  ex- 
tremes on  both  sides.  To  this  dav,  among  men  of  taste  and  letters, 
we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflections  may  throw 
light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  upon  what  groant^i 
We  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day ,1b  tlie  eighteenth  centnry,  takes  upon  him 
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to  decry  the  ancient  classics;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered 
that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  thai 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may  boldly  ven- 
ture to  tell  such  a  man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery. 
The  reputation  of  such  writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too 
solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by  any  arguments  whatever;  for  it  is  esta- 
blished upon  that  almost  universal  taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tri- 
ed throughout  the  succession  of  so  many  ages.  Imperfections^  in 
their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out;  passaseathat  are  faulty -he 
niay  show;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  perfect?  But,  if  he 
attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove  that  the  re* 
putatiun  which  they  have  gained  is  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there  is  ah 
argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration. '  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters 
of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie? 
where  is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision? 
where  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  showed,  in  those 
feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  exami- 
nation, to  be  the  common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men  ?  These 
have  been  fully  consulted  on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudic- 
ed public^  has  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and 
thioughout  almost  all  civilized  nations.  It  has  pronounced'  its  ver- 
dict: it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those  writers;  and  from  this  tribu- 
nal there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error* 
and  may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when 
produce4-  Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge, 
and  matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and 
knowledge  are  enlai^d,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light 
For  this  reason,  a  system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanc- 
tion from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  groves 
older,  inay  be  justly  expected  to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  moi^e 
knowing ;  and  supposing  it  doubtful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton, 
w^ere  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  prevail  over 
Aristotle's,  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a 
stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to  matters  of  taste ; 
which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  bui 
upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of  undeceiving 
mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,^as  in  philosophy. 
For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and'he- 
cause  it  is  the  natural,  it  is  for  tliat  reason,  the  right  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  must  therefore  stand  upon 
fiirb  ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long;  though  that  of  the  Aris- 
totelian or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in 
question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  po- 
ets,  and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  preju- 
dices of  education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  tnie, 
are  the  authors  put  into  our  hands  at>chools  and  colleges,  and  by 
that  means  we  have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favoui  i  but 
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how  came  they  to  gain  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schools  ?  Plain- 
ly, by  the  high  fame  which  these  had  among  their  own  cotemporaries 
For  the  Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There 
was  a  time  when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in 
the  same  light  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is 
not  to  commentators  and  universities^  that  the  classics  ^re  indebted 
for  their  fame.  They  became  classics  and  school-books,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  high  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the  best 
judges  in  their  o^^  country  and  nation.  As  early  as  the  days  of 
Juvenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian,  we  find  Virgil  and 
Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth. 

Qoot  stabant  pueri,  cum  totut  decolor  eftset 

Flaccu8|  &  bsereret  nig^ro  fufigo  Marooi.^  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great 
ancient  classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the 
most  polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  re- 
putation cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foQndatioa 
in  the  merit  of  their  writings.  '  « 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for 
the  ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  fc^neral  principle, 
which  must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and 
the  moderns.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in 
point  of  genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  know> 
ledge  has  had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects^  the  mo- 
derns cannot  but  have  some  advantage.  The  worid  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  considered  as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements  have  not,  I  confess,  been 
always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  over  it;  for. 
during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy. 
Yet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy^  it  has  generally  been  able  to 
avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.  At  intervalii,  there 
arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on  what  had 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage  of » 
proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater  pro- 
gress, than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these  material  are  want- 
ing. ^  . 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences  that  depend  on  an  expensive  knowledge  and  observation  of 
(hcts,  modern  philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over 
the  ancient.  I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure 
iX3asoning,  there  is  more  precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some 
instances  there  was  among  the  ancients;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more 
extensive  literary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  and  jsharpened 
riie  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and 

*  ^  Then  thou  art  bound  to  imell,  on  either  band, 
Ab  many  stinking  lamps,  as  school-bojrs  stand, 
When  Horace  could  not  read  In  his  own  suiiy*d  book. 
And  Virgil*!  sacred  page  was  all  betmear'd  with  smolw.''      Dkvimi; 
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fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  of  society  must,  in 
er|uity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages,  .  For  instance, 
in  history;  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in  several 
European  nations  at  present,  thai;  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government, 
because  we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolu- 
lions.  The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times; 
Gom'merce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized  ;  posts 
are  eYery  where  established ;  intercourse  is  become  more  easy ;  and 
the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  consequence,  more  attainable.  All  these 
are  great  advantages  to  historians;  of  which,  in  some  measure,  as 
I  shall  afterward  show,  they  have  availed  themselves.  In'  the  more 
complex  kinds  of  poetry^  likewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat, 
perhaps,  in  poiift  of  regularity  and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  perform- 
ances, having  the  advantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  have  made  some  improvements  in  the  variety  of  the 
characters,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attention  to  probability,  and  to 
decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead 
above  th&  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  might  be 
imagined  at  first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one 
side,  it  will  go  far,  in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  counterbalance  all 
the  artilicial  improvement's  which  can  be  made  by  greater  know- 
ledge and  correctness.  To  return  to  our  comparison  of  the  age  of 
the  world  .with  that  of  a  man ;  it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  with- 
out reason,  that  if  the  advancing  age  of  the  world  bring  along  with 
it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  there  belongs  however,  to  its 
earlier  periods,  more  vigour,  more  fire,  more  enthusiasm  of  genius. 
This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  characteristical  difierence  between 
the  ancient,  poets,  orators,  and  historians,i!ompared  with  the  modern. 
Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higher  conceptions,  greater  simplicity, 
more  original  fancy.  Among  the  moderns,  sometimes  more  art  and 
correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  genius.  But,  though  this  \)e  in 
general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  ancients  and  modems, 
yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  must  be  understood  with  some 
exceptions;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  and  original  genius,  Milton 
and  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  age. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circumstances 
in  ancient  times,  very  favourable  to  those  uncommon  efibrts  of 
genius  which  were  then  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  more 
rare  and  singular  attainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  present 
It  was  not  to  schools  and  universities  that  the  persons  applied,  who 
sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse. 
They  travelled  for  their  improvement  into  distant  countries,  to 
Egypt,  and  to  the  East;  They  inquired  after  all  the  monuments 
of  learning  there.  They  conversed  with  priests,  philosophers, 
poets,  with  all  whp  had  acquired  any  distinguished  fame.  They 
returned  to  their  own  country  full  of  the  discoveriea  which  they 
had  made,  and  fired  by  the  new  and  uncommon  objects  which 
they  had  seen.    Their  knowledge  and  improvements  cost  then) 
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inoru  labour,  raised  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  were  attended  with 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  in  modern  di^s.  Fewer  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  themselves;  but  such  a% 
Jid  distinguish  themselves,  wcre.sure  of  acquiring  that  fame,  and 
even  veneration,  which  is,  of  all  other  rewards,  the  greatest  incentiTP 
to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  all  Greece  assembled  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  th# 
prisoners  were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  re- 
peat any  verses  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  poet, 
who  was  a  citiz'.^  i  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  puWif 
regard,  far  beyond  what  modern  manners  confer  upon  genius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  attainment  neitlici 
so  diiBcult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious.  * 

Scribiinu*  indocti,  doctiquc/Pofiiniita  passim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients. 
To  excel,  is  become  a  much  less  considerable  object.  Less  eflbrt, 
less  exertion  {^required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances 
than  they.'  Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy 
to  be  had.  Education  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can 
be  carried  on  without  much  trouble.  Hence  a  mediocrity  of 
genius  is  spread  over  all.  But  to  rise  beyond  that,  and  to  overtop 
the  crowd,  is  given  to  few.  The  multitude  of  assistances  which 
we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  William 
Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses,  than  fnvoans 
the  exertions  of  native  genius.  "It  is  very  possible,"  says  that 
ingenious  author,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems, "that 
men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these;  may  lessen  the  force  of 
their  o\Vn  genius,  by  forming  it  upon  that  of  others ;  may  have 
less  knowledge  of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that 
of  those  before  them.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never 
be  a  poet;  so  people  that  trust  to  others^  charity,  rather  tiian 
their  own  industry,  will  be  always  poor.  Who  can  tell,**  he  add?, 
'^  whether  learning  may  not  even  weaken  invention,  in  a  man 
that  has  great  advantages  from  nature?  Whether  the  weight 
and  number  of  sO  many  other  men's  thoughts  and  notions  may 
not  suppress  his  own;  as  heaping  on  Wood  sometimes  suppres^e; 
a  little  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ?  Th« 
strength  of  mind,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
of  exercise,  than  of  clothes ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat, 
rather  makes  men  faint,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  th^ 
would  be  without  them.'* 

From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  It  is,  that  among  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  ii" 
most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition.  For  actura^e  think* 
ing  and  enlarged  ideas,   m  several    parts  of  philosophy,  to  the 

"  •  u  |«|^^  erery  de«p*rBle  blockhead  dam  to  write ; 

Verte  \m  the  Crvio  ofer'rjr  livlaf  wighl '  Psa^ics. 
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moderas  we.  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse.  Of  correct  and 
f&iushed  writing  in  ^onie  works  of  taste,  tliey  may  afibrd  useful  pat- 
terns ;  but  for  all  thai -belongs  to  original  geniits,  to  spirited^  master- ' 
iy«  and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy  ideas  are,  generally 
speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry ,  for  instance/ 
Uomerand  Virgil)  to  this  day,  stand  not  within  many  degf  ees  Df  an^; 
riral.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  wl^ich  I. am  afterwards  to 
m€  otion  in  the  aneient  historical  plans,  it  may  he  safely  asserted,  that 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
animated,  and  interesting,as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xen- 
ophon,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.  Althougikthe  conduct  of  the 
drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  received  some  improvements, 
yet  for  poetry  yid  sentiment  we  have  nothing  to  equal  Sophocles 
and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comea  up  to  the 
correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of  Terence.  We  have 
no  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  Tibullus ;  no  such  pastorals  as  some 
of  Theocritus's;  and  for  lyric  poetry,  Horace  stands  quite  unri- 
valled. The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  ^^  Curiosa  Felicitas"  which  Pet^nius 
has  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness,  elegance,  and  spirit 
of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  ox  the  world,  the 
excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  td  render  him  one  of  those 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom 
alone,  were  every  other  monument  desti^yed,  we  should  be  led  to 
form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 
To  all  such,  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their 
genius,  let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  an- 
eient clas&tcs,  both  Greek,  and  Roman. 

NoctornA  venate  manu,  senate  ditimA.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them»  no  man  can 
he  reckoned  a  polite  scholar;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  au- 
thors would  aflbrd  him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  ot 
writings,  which  so  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented  in  hold- 
ing up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  generally  studied 
mnd  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
goad  taste  and  good  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undervalue 
diem. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers 
of  antiquity  is  to  be'always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of 
everv  thing  which  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that 
i>een  written  in  Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pe* 

*  **  Head  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  night.**  fiUPtiiH. 
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dantd.  Among  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors^  some  aaanredlj 
deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others;  nay,  some  are  of  no 
great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  opfen  occasionally  to  jest 
censure;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  given  to  be  atsolatelv 
perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read-  them  witii  a  dis* 
tinguishing  cye^  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beaaties  ooly; 
and  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find 
fault  with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  modems,  I  proceed  to 
a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
and  the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them, 
whether  modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition 
IS,  in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse;  which 
certainly  require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject 
lo  separate  laws.  I  begin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose. 
Of  orations,  or  public  discourses  of  nrll  kinds,  I  have  already  ti^eated 
fully.  The  remaining  species  of.prose  compositions,  which  assume 
any  such  regular*  form,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  critici^fn, 
seem  to  be  chiefly  these :  historical  writing,  philosophical  writing, 
epistolaiy  writing,  and  fictitious  history.  Historical  compositiou 
shall  be  first  considered ;  and,  as  it  is  an  object  of  dignity,  I  pu^ 
pose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  oflice  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  histo. 
nan  to  record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  pro- 
per object  and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  o\ 
the  laws  relating  to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view, 
it  would  prevent  many  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to 
fall  concerning  this  species  of  composition.  As  die  primary  end  of 
history  is  to  record  truth, — impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy, are 
the  fundamental  qualities  of*  an  historian.  He  must  neither  be  a 
panegyrist,  nor  a  satirist  He  must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  ^ve 
scope  to  affection :  but,  contemplating  past  events  and  characters 
with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must  present  to  his  readers  a  faith- 
ful copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  Jiowever  true, 
that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history ;  but  such  a  record  as  enables  uf 
to  apply  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instrujction.  The 
facts  ought  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  con- 
nexion with  their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects,  and  unfolded  in 
clear  and  distinct  order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It 
is  designed  to  supply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce 
ixot  its  instructions  with  the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with 
a  greater  variety  of  instructions,  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to 
afford,  in  the  course  of  the  longest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judg- 
ment on  human  afiairs.  It  must  not  therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated 
to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy.  Gravity  and  dignity  are 
essential  characteristics  of  history;  no  light  ornaments  are  to  be  env 
ployed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  quaintness  of  wit     But  the  writer 
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of  posterity;  one  who  has  studied  to  inforni  himself  well,  who  has 
pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination^  At  the  same  time, historical 
writing  is  By  no  means  inconsistent  with  ornamented  and  spirited 
narration*  It  admits  of  much  high  ornament  and  elegance ;  but  the 
ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with  dignity ;  they  should  not 
appear  tl  be  sought  after ;  but  to  rise  naturally  from  a  mind  animated 
by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Histimcal  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  an- 
nalsy  memoirs,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ; 
on  which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have 
'  first  considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of 
history.  Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history 
of  some  state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as 
Livy's  Roman  History ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or 
some  portioii  or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a 
whole  by  itself;  such  as,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponn^ 
sian  War,  Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Claren-' 
don's  of  those  of  England. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible ;  that 
is,  his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  mere- 
ly, but  should  be  bound  together  by  some  connedting  principle, 
wbich  shall  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  something  that  is 
one,  whole,  and  entire.  1 1  is  inconceivable  how  great  an^effect  this, 
when  happily  executed,  has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that 
some  able  writers  of  history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether 
pleasure  or  instruction  be  the  ehd^  sought  by  the  study  of  history, 
either  of  them  is  enjoyed  to  much  greater  ad  vantage^  when  the  mind 
has  always  before  it  the  progress  of  some  one  great  plan  or  sys- 
tem of  aetion ;  when  there  is  some  point  or  centre,  to  which  we 
can  refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the  historian. 

In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughout  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  confess,  must  be  more 
imperfect.  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  com- 
plex, yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  form  so  many  subordinate 
wholes,  when  taken  by  themselves;  each  of  which  can  be  treated 
both  as  complete  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  be- 
fore and  follows.  In  thf>i  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every 
reign  should  have  its  own  unity;  abeginning,amiddle,andan  end,  to 
the  systen%  of  affairs;  while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to 
diiccrn  bow  that  system  of  affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and 
how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows.  We  should  be  able  to  trace  all 
the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds  together  remote,  and  seenv 
in^ly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kingdoms  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
)>la»  of  many  succeeding  princes  to  reduce  the  power  of  their  no- 
bles and  during  severaJ  reigns,  moe^  of  the  leading  actions  had  a 
f^erence  to  llhis  end.  In  other  states,  tiie  rising  power  of  the  coov- 
3  li 
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mons^  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time  the  course  and  a»u$mum  cf 
public  affairs.  Among  the^  Romans,  the  lead  ids  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  univefcal  em- 
pire.  The  continual  increase  of  their  power/  adraaeiog  Icward^ 
this  end  from  small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progires»iv« 
plan,  furnished  to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  iiie 
midst  of  a  ^eat  variety  of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the unj^i 
.exact  idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition^  though,  inodn-r 
respects  not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybius.  This  appears  fn>m  the 
account  he  gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  hia  third  hook; 
observing  that  the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write^  t^ 
throughout  the  whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle ;-liD\r« 
and  by  what  causes,  all  the  parts  9f  the  habitable  world  became sqK- 
ject  to  the  Roman  empire.  ^ This,  action,'  says  he^ ' ia  distinct  itj 
its  beginning,  determined  in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment; therefore,  I  think  it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view 
beforehand,  of  the  chief  constituent  parts  which  make  up  this 
whole.'  In  another  place  he  congratulates  himself  on  bia  good 
fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  hi^fory,  which  allowed  such  variety 
of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view;  remarkinfi^  tliat  before  thi9 
period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and  without  coaqpx- 
ion ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes^  all  the  great  transac- 
tions of  the  world  tended  and  vei^d  to  one  point,  and  were  capa- 
ble of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.  Whereupon  ht 
adds  sevdraJ  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  ua(^iliie» 
of  writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  piao; 
comparing  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  ia  afforded  by 
particular  facts,  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which 
one  would  entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  itv^eparate  parts 
only,  without  having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  stmeturc* 

Such  as  write  the  history  of  some  particular  great  tranaacliOA^  v 
confine  xthemselves  to  one  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  o^  a 
nation,  have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical ^utily^  that 
they  are  inexcusable  if  they  fail  in  it  Sallust's  hntories  of  tl^ 
Cattlinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropcedia,  and  hi9 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  hisiones. 
where  the  unity  of  historical  narratioii is perfeeidy  well  maintaiiitid. 
Thqcydidesy  otherwise  a  writer  of  great  strenp;th  and  dignity,  h;ii 
foiled  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  history  of  the  Peloponoeaian  war. 

*    K*6uh*  fAtf  v«^  IfAOtyt  J^^Miff-gf  it  irtvt<«-/u4r«i  /««i  t«c  mat*  fi^^^f  IvtpitLt  mtv^ 

MVTou  r»  (amu  ttat  ««AA6v^e.  U.ydt  tic  mrrim*  f*i\9.  rwv^flc  saj  <rfakif»«  ««6«c  ««tf)«<- 
tt/iurof  TO  (idVt  K»  Ti  uiuii  *n  in<  -iv^tn  wuritmim.,  ««TtfT«  4r«>«r  rralntntt  tut 
(KUT*ic  Mfivcici  T4^i«c  «y  u/m*t  4r3rvTfltc  auru/t  t/uicKvyttr^n  019  tIkw  }4«»  r*M»  rt  rw*. 
ixttBuAt  fltTfXfiVsvTo  9r^otf'd)v,  «Ai  4r<{««'AiM'i»r  tmc  im^mrlvMtrt*  inu.  Ivf *m»  fn*  ^f 
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No  one  great  object  if  properly  pursuedy  and  kept  in  Ttew  $  but  hjK. 
narration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces;  his  history  is  divided  by 
summers  and  winters;  and  we  are  every  now  and  then  leaving  trains- 
actions  nnfinished,  and  are  hurried'from  place  to  place,  from  Athene 
to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Cor€yra,.to  Mitylene, 
that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We 
have  a  great  many  disjointed  parts  and  scattered  limbs^  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body ;  and  tlirough  this  faulty  distribu- 
tion and  management  of  his  subject,  that  jadicious  historian  became? 
more  tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For 
these  reasons  he  19  severely  censured  by  one  ofthi^  l^st  cril;ics  of 
antiquity,  Dtonysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  historian  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with 
a  view  to  render  his  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct 
account  of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is 
not  under  the  necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of 
transactions,  in  order  to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere 
at  the  same  time.  He  discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  con- 
nexion among  the  affairs  which  he  relates,  sd  as  to  introduce  them 
in  a  proper  train.  He  will  soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  re- 
cording, in  strict  chronological  order,  a  multitude  of  separate  trans- 
actions, connected  by  nothing  else,  but  their  happening  at  the  same 
time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compass  than  that 
of  Thucydides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety  of  dis^milar 
parts,  he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together;  and 
digesting  them  into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and 
gives  a  stronger  impression  of  his  subject ;  though,  in  judgment  and 
,    ■       ■ 

*  The  censure  which  Diooystug  passes  upon  Thucydidei,  is,  fai  sereral  articles, 
carried  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  as  not  sufficiently 
•pleodid  and  aicreeabte,  and  as  abounding'  too  much  in  crimes  and  melancholy 
events,  on  which  he  observes  that  Thncy£d«s  loves  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  110 
Herodotus,  whom,  both  for , the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers 
to  the  other  historian.  It  is  true,  that  the  subject  of  Thucyditles  wants  the  gay- 
¥tf  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus  j  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  Tiue 
Peloponnesian  war  was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dwell  ou 
fUriDaperous  incidents,  and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  die  ancient 
poetical  historians;  but  Herodotm  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides  writeit 
to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave  reiecting  man,  wdl  acquainted  with  hu- 
man life;  and  the  melancholy  events  and  catastrophes  wiiich  ho  records,  are  ofte* 
•och  the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart; 

The  critic*s  observaSons  .on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  tliis  respect  is 
not  unjust —Biutv/i^t  fun  t»«(  XJ^^^otf  fleK«Xird»v,  'Hj^c/otoc  /«.  tak  <wifj(>^ei<.c  .t*< 
W{s^ft«T«r,  fffyMTtfi OMtf/i/iK i2r«^»(  aou  #vrw9effltftoAir6«TO(  irtKXm  \0^  »xTgi  <ro  fttz-rt 
^%^9C  aai  X**/*^**  yryvmiutt'Wt  n  itt^^tlt  tcireic,  s/u'TiMif  Tdtc.o-fSTatf  argafifc  ii*'r«- 
hiwt09  ers/«f  «s«tST«  Ttn  miirA  t«  aoTo  3-i{»c  aacl  x^/utaifx  ytyvcu»>»v,  o>K«irar/i«fi<  /» 
a«6«ars|  «isK»  s«u  /krcs«K«(  rut  lukitfuiwruf  W9r^<«e..»$«/uo.  ln/uCiCjiai  OuKuJ^iin  /uiit 
itnMtn  KACt^rrt  WiAAa  iruntm  >ca^  to  it  ^i»/u««  'H^o/eri*  1%  r*c  iroxxxr  ku  nSn  nc- 
,  «Mic«  iwt^ut  m^mk^fjttfm,  w/u»i»fir  sr  ^mpt^  ^ittmnvttt. — ^With  regard  to  styU*, 
l>ioi|ysia»  gives  Tburydidea  the  just  praise  of  energy  and  brevity ;  but  censures  hin 
>o  many  occasions,  not  without  reason,  for  harsh  anid  obsenre  expression,  deficient  in 
/s^iodiiiea^  and  ease. 
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accuracy  mucn  inferior  to  Thucydidet.  With  di^^ressions  and  ept. 
sodes  he  abounds ;  but  when  tliese  have  any  connexion  widi  the 
main  subject,  and  are  insertfd  professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of 
the  whole  is  leas  violated  by  them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scatter^ 
narration  of  the  principal  story.  Among  the  modems,  the  President 
Thu^nus  has,  by  attempting  to  make  ■  the  history  of  his  own  time» 
too  comprehensive,  fallen  into  the  same  error,  of  loading  the  reader 
with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  going  on  together  in  drf- 
fcrcnt  parts  of  the  world ;  an  historian  otherwise  of  great  probit}, 
candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  but  through  this  want  of 
unity,  more  tedious,  and  less  interesting,  than  he  would  otherwbe 
have  been. 


CtUESTIOBTS. 


What  has  our  author  now  finished ; 
and  what  has  he  endeavoured  to  do  ? 
Whiit  remains  to  be  done'?  Of  this  part 
of  the  work,  what  is  obeerved ;  but  of 
what  ia  our  author  sensible?  What 
will  he,  therefore,  study  to  do?  What 
method  will  he  here  follow  ?  In  former 
.ectures,  what  has  been  done;  and 
'what  remark  follows?  On  what  does 
our  author  think  it  neceasary  to  make 
some  ohaervations,  before  he  proceeds 
farther;  and  why?  Why  are  theee 
observations  the  more  necessary;  and 
why  may  thcv  with  propriety  be 
made  now?  \^hai  is  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
what  moral  causes,  for  this,,  are  obvi- 
ous ?  But  as  these  have  been  tliought 
laadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  what, 
also,  have  been  assitrned ;  and  what  has 
b^en  done  by  the  Abb6  du  Bos?  But, 
whatever  the  cSiuse  be,  what  fact  is 
certain?  How  many  of  these  happy 
acres  have  learned  men  marked  out  ? 
What  is  the  first,  when  does  it  com- 
mence, and  till  what  time  does  it  ex- 
tend ?  Within  this  period,  whom  have 
we  ?  What  is  the  second  ;  and^within 
the  days  of  whom  is  it  included  ?  Whom 
does  it  afford  us  ?  The  third  age  is  the 
restoratk>n  of  learninjr,  under  whom ; 
and  in  it,  who  nourished  ?  The  fobrtli 
eomprehends  what  age,  and  in  it,  who 
flourished  in  France,  and  in  England  ? 
Wher  we  speak  comparatively  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  modems,  what  do  we 
generally  mean  bv  ^ic  ancients,  and 
what  by  the  mo.^\^ins  ?  Why  must  any 
comparison  between  these  t^vo  classes 
of  writijra,  be  vague  and  teoae  ?  Upon 
what  is  the  comparison  generally  made 
.uj'n  ?  Between  whom.  W9»  <>.  afir>- 


tated  with  much  heat,  in  France  ? 
To  this  day,  among  men  of  tasUi^  wkaa 
do  we  find?  What  may.  therefore,  be 
the  efiect  of  a  few  reflections  ?  Whan 
may  we  boldlv  venture  to  telJ,  thai  br 
has  come  too  late  with  his  discovery  ? 
Df  the  reputatk>n  of  such  writere,  vtiM 
is  obeerved?  What  may  he  be  able  h\ 
point  out  in  their  works ;  and  what  may 
he  show  ?  But  what  remark  ftoHow^  / 
How  is  this  iilusti-ated  ?  Of  matten  of 
mere  reasoxung,  what  is  remarked?  Ac- 
cording to  what,  may  iMsitions  that  de- 
pend upon  science,  knowledffe,afMl  Blat- 
ters of  fact,  be  overturned^?  For  ihw 
reason,  what  follows;  and  what  illustra* 
tion  is  ^ven?  On  what  does  taste  de- 
pend ?  Why  is  it  vain  to  think  of  de- 
ceiving mankind  here,  as  in  matters  ot 
philosc^hy  ?  Of  this  rennark,  what  iUuf- 
tidtion  M  given?  What  is  it  also  vaiii 
to  allege?  Of  them,  what  is  true  ?  But 
how  came  they  to  gain  pcaecBsaon  d' 
colleges  and  schoob  ?  Of  the  Greds  and 
Latm,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  fol- 
lows? To  what  are  the  daseioB  not 
indebted  for  their  fan^e;  and  in  eoo- 
sequence  of  what,  did  they  beoootr. 
classics?  What  evidence  have  we  of 
this?  From  this  general  principle,  wliat 
may  we  boldly  and  justly  inler?  Aesnm 
what,  however,  muFt  we  cruard  ?  Whni 
remark  follows?  Whatever  6t:peikMiiy 
tlie  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet,  in  what,  have  the  moiientf 
some  advantage?  How  may  tlie  worW 
be  considered  1  To  what  have  its  in- 
proveraente  not  always  Ween  in  prrv 
nortion ,  and  why  ?  Ym,  wlten  rooted 
from  this  lethargy,  what  bn^  §bX\o^- 
e<l?  Some  happy  genius,  ari<ipi?  a; 
int<)rval8,  would  do  what  7  Wiili  t^ 
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advttntsppe  <£  m  proper  flioek  of  materi- 
sik,  what  can  an  inlerior  ^nitui  do? 
Henceyln  wiiat  have  modern  philoeo- 
phers  an  unquestionable  superiority 
over  the  anciunts?  What  is  our  author 
also  inclimMi  to  think;  and  to  what, 
pechapc,  w  thk  owkg  ?  Of  some  studies, 
that  relate  to  taste,  what  is  also  ob- 
served ?  What  instance  is  given?  Wliy 
are  we  better  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  government  7  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? Of  the  more  complex  kinds  of. 
poetry,  what  is  observed ;  and  what  il- 
lustratkin  is  given  ?  Why  do  not  these 
points  of  superiority,  extend  as  far  as 
might  be  ima^hed  at  first  view?  To 
return  to  our  former  comparison,  what, 
Dot  without  reason,  may  be  said?  Wliat 
does  this  appear  to  ibrm  ?  Among  the 
ancientB,  what  do  we  find;  and  what 
among  the  modems?  How  is  this  gene- 
ral remark  to  be  understood ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  it  proper  to  observe,  and  what 
were  they?  Under  what  circumstances 
did  they  rettvn  to  their  own  country  ? 
As  their  knowledge  and  improvements 
cost  them  more  labour^  what  was  the 
consequence?  What  illustrations  fol- 
low 7  Of  these  testioKMiies  of  public  re- 
gard, ^hat  is  observed  ?  In  our  times, 
now  18  good  writing  considered ;  and 
what  illustration  is  given?  What  cir- 
cumstances have  contributed  to  spread 
a  medwcrity  of  genius  over  all  wri- 
ters? What  is  Sir  William  Temple's 
opinion  of  the  effect  of  the  multitude 
of  aasistanceB  wliich  we  have  for  all 
Kinds  of  composition  ?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  him. 

Among  the  ancients,  for  what  must 
we  kwk ;  and  to  the  modems,  for  what 
must  we  have  recourse  ?  How  do  the^ 
compare  in  works  of  taMe ;  and  how  is 
this  illustrated  ?  In  history,  what  may 
safely  be  asserted  ?  Of  the  drama,  what 
»  omerved;  and  of  elegies,  pastoral 
and  Ijrric  poetry,  what  is  said  ?  What 
10  remarked  of'^the  name  of  Horace? 
What  contributes  to  render  him  one  of 
ihe  very  few  authors  whom  one  never 
tires  of'^ reading;  and  of  him,  what  is 
f'jrther  observed  ?  To  such  as  wish  to 
fbrm  their  taste,  what  is  warmly  re- 
commended; and  for  what  reason? 
Who  ha«  great  reason  to  suspect  his 
9wn  tai^  ?  And  of  what  is  our  author 
persuaded?  Who,  only,  midervalue 
them  ?  At  the  same  time,  from  what  is 
a  just  and  hi^  regard  tor  the  prime 
wrhera  "/  antiq«iity,  to  be  distinj^uiFh- 


ed?  What  remarka  follow?  Whr 
ought  we,  therefore,  to  read  then':  witn 
a  distinguishing  eye?  Aller  thcije  re 
flections  on  the  ancients  and  mixl^^rns, 
to  what  does  our  author  proceed  ?  What 
is  the  most  general  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  ^compositioo  ?  Why  do 
these  require  to  be  separately  consider- 
ed ?  With  what  does  our  author  begin : 
and  of  what  has  he  already  spoken  i 
What  are  the  remaining  species  of 
prose  compo8itk>ns;  and  what  shall  be 
nrst  considered  ?  Of  it,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  the  office  of  an  historian  7 
Of  this  object,  what  is  remarked?  As 
the  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
truth,  what  are  the  fundamental  quali- 
ties of  an  historian  ?  How  is  this  illus- 
trated? At  the  same  time,  what  record 
of  facts  only,  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
history?  Of  the  nature  of  the  facts 
themselves,  what  is  observed?  Wlut 
is  the  great  end  of  hisd^ry;  and  fiir 
what  is  itdesi^ped  ?  What  remark  fol- 
lows? What  is  its  object;  and  whaf 
must  it  not,  therefore,  be  ?  What  ane 
essential  characteristics  of  history ;  ana 
what  should  not  be  employed?  What 
character  must  the  writer  sustain  ?  A . 
the  same  time,  with  what  is  historical 
inlbrmatkni  not  inconsistent?  What 
does  it  admit ;  but  of  it^  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  does  histoncal  composition 
comprehehd  ?  Of  these,  what  is  re- 
marked? Histories,  are  of  how  many 
kinds ;  and  what  are  they  ?  In  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  his  subject, 
what  is  the  first  attention  requisite  in 
an  historian  ?  Of  the  efiect  of  this,  what 
is  observed;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
Where  must  this  unity  necessarily  be 
lesB  perfect?  Yet,  even  there,  how  (kics 
it  appear,  that  some  decree  of  it  can  be 
preserved?  How  is  this  remark  fully 
illustrated  ?  Of  all  the  ancient  general 
historians,  who  had  the  most  exact  idea 
of  this  quality  of  historical  composition  ? 
From  what  does  this  appear;  and  ii: 
that  account,  what  does  he  observe? 
Of  this  action,  what  does  he  say?  In 
another  place,  on  what  does  he  con- 
gratulate himself;  and  what  docs  he 
remark?  Whereupon,  he  adds  what; 
and  what  comparison  does  he  intro- 
duce? Of  such  as  write  the  histor;'  of 
some  particular  great  transaction,  what 
is  observed  ?  What  are  instances  of  par- 
ticular histories,  where  the  unity  oi 
historical  narratmn  is  perfectly  well 
maintained?  What  are  the  remarks 
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made  an  Thucydidi8»  liktory  of  the  I  INJMtTSIB. 

Feloponnesiaowar?  FortheaereaaoMLl     ,^        .    _     ,,.        ,  . 

by  ^k  he  ^verdy  ce-uwdlll  Z^S^SSSSSf^S^SST."^'' 
With  a  view  to  render  hu  narration     j,^  Pour  of  thews  fcnpr 
agreeable,  what  must  not  the  historian       '  —    -  - 
neglecc?  Of  what  must  he  give  a  d»- 
einct  account?   ButArhat  is  he  not 
onder  the  neceasHy  of  doing?  If  .he 
cannot  do  what,  does  he  dJacover  no  art; 
and  by  what  method  will  he  soon  tire 
the  reader  ?  Of  the  history  of  Herodo- 
tus, what  is  observed?  Hence,  what 
Mows?  With  what  does  he  abound; 
and  what  is  said  of  them?  Of  the 
President  Thuanus,  and  of  the  history 
cf  his  own  times^  what  is  observed  ? 


c.  The  fallacy  of  attempting  to  decry  tht 

ancient  cUuwica. 
n.  A  natation  agafant  iMt  iMHifc'-t  iwmb» 

tioaibr  them. 
B.  Favourable  circumstaDoej  of  aaciMi 

timet. 
r.  Good  writing*  now,  noi  ao  difimiU  u 
attainment. 
&  TTw  anciCBt  rttsrini 
2.  Hiflloricat  writiiy. 
ju.  'nie  office  of  an  hiatoriaik. 
a.  Attention  to  unity. 


(a.)  Inatancea  of  tta 


)  Tnntancee  of  ita  ▼ixdatkn. 
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LECTURE  XXXTIe 


HISTORICAL  WRITING- 

ArTER  intldng  some  ohsenrationa  tin  the  c(MitroTersy  which  hai 
been  often  carried  bn  concerning  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
ancients  and  the  moderns,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  co&a- 
deration  of  historical  writing.  The  general  idea  of  history  is,  a 
record  of  truth  foif  the  matniction  oi'  mankind.  ^  Hence  arise  the 
primary  qualities  required  in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity, 
gravity,  and  dignity.  What  I  principaUy  considered,  was  the  uaitj 
wliich  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition ;  the  nature  of  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  Ustoiy, 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  actions  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and 
political  knowledge,  or  acauaintance  with  government  The  fomer  k 
necessary  to  account  for  tne  conduct  of  individuals,  and  to  give  just 
views  of  the  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revoludons  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  afiaim 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  complete  instructive  bistoriaa 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge^  the  an- 
cient writers  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy ; 
from  wliom,  upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more 
accurate  and  precise  information.  The  world,  as  I  formeriy  hintr 
ed,  was  more  shut  up  in  ancient  times,  than  it  is  now ;  there  was 
then  less  communication  among  neighbouring  states,  and,  bj  coo- 
sequence,  less  knowledge  of  one  another's  affairs ;  no  inlercoune 
by  establishing  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident  at  different  courts 
The  knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient  historians,  were 
thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed-r  and  it  is  to  he  obsei^ 
ved  too,  that  ihey  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only;    tb^ 
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had  no  idea  af  wiiiiiig  for  the  instruction  of  foreif^oers,  wfaoai  theji 
despised,  or  of  the  world  in  general;  and  hence,  they  are  leM 
attentive  to  convey  all  that  knowledge  with  regard  to  domestic 
policy,  which  we,  in  distant  times,  would  desire  to  have  learned 
from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though  in  ancient  ages  men  were  abun* 
Ua»tl7  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty,  yet  the  full  extent  of  the 
in&aeoce  of  government,  and  of  political  causes,  was  not  then  m 
thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modern  times ;  when  a  loiv 
ger  experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  government,  has  rendered 
men  mora  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect  to  public  affairs. 
To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historiar^a 
set  before  us  the  particular  facts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  manner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us 
a  clear  view  of  all  the  political  causes,  which  affected  tiie  situation 
of  afiairs  of  which  they  treat  From  tiie  Greek  historians,  we 
are  able  to  form  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  tli6  strength,  the  wealth, 
and  the  revenues  of  the  different  Grecian  states;  of  the  causes 
of  several  of  those  revolutions  thai  happened  in  their  government; 
or  of  their  separate  connexions  ;:sd  interfering  interests.  In  writing 
the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most  ample  field 
for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their 

?'eatne8S,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government 
et  the  instruction  of  these  important  artidea,  which  he  affords, 
is  not  considerable.  An  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a-beautiful  re* 
later  of  facts,  if  over  there  was  one;  but  by  no  means  distinguish- 
ed for  profoundness  or  penetration.  -  Sallust,  when  writing  the 
history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  government,  which  ought  to 
have  been  altogether  a  political  history,  has  evidently  attended  more 
to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  painting  of  characters,  than 
to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs.  Instead  of  that  com- 
plete information,  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected  from 
him  of  the  stale  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  ^  that  particular  eonjuno* 
ture  of  affairs,  which  enable^so  desperate  a  profligate  as  Catiline  to 
become  so  formidable  to  goven^nent,  he  has  given  us  little  more 
than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption  of 
manners  in  that  age;  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  timet. 
I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  histori- 
ans as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more 
instructive  than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  Tliucydides  is 
grave,  intelligent,  and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact 
information  concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates;  and  to 
show  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  propos* 
ed,  and  every  measure  that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  com- 
prehensive political  views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in 
his  profound  and  distinct  knowledge  of  all  military  affairs,  Taci- 
tus is  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimen- 
til  and  refined  in  a  high  degree;  conveys  much  instruction  with 
tespect  to  political  mattov,  Iml  mote  with  respect  to  human  Ckature 
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But  when  wie  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  tttttruettve 
views  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  heshoold  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  hia  own  reflections  aud  specv* 
lations.  He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for 
our  fully  understanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.  He  should 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  political  constitution,  the  force,  then- 
venues,  the  internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes;  and 
with  its  interests  and  connexions  in  respect  of  neighbouring  coon^ 
tries.  He  should  place  uk,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  ^vhenee  we 
may  have  an  extensive  prospect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  is 
bringing  forward  the  events  which  are  related.  But  havini^  pat  into 
our  hands  all  the  proper  materials  ibr  judgment,  he  should  not  be 
too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and  reasonings.  When  an  histori- 
an is  much  given  to  dissertation,  and  is  ready  to  philosophise  and 
speculate  on  all  the  records,  a  suspicion  naturally  arises,  that  be 
will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of  facts  to  favour  some 
syst%;m  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather  by  fair  and 
judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  by  deliver- 
ing instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  occa- 
sions when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  some 
great  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  cireumstaoees 
of  which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  beal- 
lowedto  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  maj 
vf  ith  propriety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  be  most 
take  care  not  to  "cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating 
them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  husaan  nature  in 
general,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can 
artfully  incorporate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will 
have  a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detach- 
ed reflections.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speak- 
ing of  Domitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation: 
*  Propium  humani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quern  lasseris.'*  The  ob«r 
vation  is  just  and  well  applied;  but  the  jform  in  which  it  stands,  is 
absthrct  and  philosophical.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer 
effect  elsewhere  in  the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jes* 
lousies  which  Germanicus  knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  bj 
Livia  and  Tiberius :  ^  Anzius,'  says  he,  *  occultis  in  se  patrui  avic- 
que  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores  <quia  iniquae.'t  Here  a  proibund 
moral  observation  is  made;  but  it  is  made,  witliout  the  appeaiaace 
of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as  a  part  of  the  narration,  is 
assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germanicus.  We  have  another 
instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which  be  gives  of  a  mutinv 
raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  ^  Pnefectus  Castrorum,'  on  account 
of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  soldiers.  <  Quippe 
Rufus,  diu  manipularis,  dein  ccnturio,  mox  castris  praefectus,  anti- 

*  '  It  btflonps  to  hnman  nature  to  hate  the  man  whom  yoa  ha/e  mjnred.* 

t '  Vnem  in  hif  mind,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  ertertained  ag^amtt  htiD 

Ur  hit  uncle  and  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  bitter.becaMse  the  cause  of  it  wai 

uit'tugt '  ' 
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quain  dinramque  militiam  reyoeabat^  retua  operia  &  laboris,  et  eo 
immitior  quia  toleraverat'*  There  waa  room  for  turning  thia  into 
a  general  observation,  that  they  who  have  been  educated  and  liar- 
dened  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be-the  most  severe  in  reqiiir* 
ing  the  like  toila  from  others.  But  the  n^mner  in  which  Tacitus  in- 
troducers this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it 
much  more  life  and  spirit  This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  ol 
intermixing  after  this  manner,  with  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
naany  striking  sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  OS  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  his 
torical  narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration, 
much  depends,as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts; 
apd  how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,-  we 
shall  soon  be  convinced,  by  thinkingof  the  different  effects  which  the 
same  story,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historioal  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and 
due  connexion.  To  ^attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely 
niaster  of  his  subject;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view;  and 
comprehend  the  chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may 
intrAiuce  erery  thing  in  its  proper  place;  that  he  may  lead  us 
smoothly  along  the  track  of  affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may 
always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  how  one  event  arises  out 
of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruc- 
tion, in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  end  will  depend  on  the 
observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  conduct,  which^ 
in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will  depend  on 
the  proper  management  of  transactions,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so 
to  lay  his  train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agree- 
ably from  one  part  of  his  subject  to  another;  to  employ  no  clumsy 
and  awkward  junctures;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  form- 
ing some  union  among  transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely 
separated  from  one  another. 

In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  com- 
position, gravity  mq3t  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There 
must  be  no  meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style;  no  quaint  nor  col- 
loquial phrases;  no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart, 
or  the  sneering  manner  of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
historical  character.  I  do  not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let 
himself  down.  He  may  somelimes  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to 
diversify  the  strain  of  his  narration,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uni- 
form, is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But  he  should  be  careful  nevei 
to  descend  too  far;  and,  on  occasions  where  a  light  or  ludicrous 
anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recoi:ded,  it  is  generally  better  to  throw 

*  '  Fur  Rvfui.  who  bad  longf  been  a  common  soldier,  afterwards  a  centurion,  and  ai 
leogtU  a  i;«neml  officeri  restored  Uie  severe  military  discipline  of  axwient  times. 
Qrow'ii  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  more  ri^id  in  imposinj^^  them,  because  he 
had  been  «ccnstomed  to  bear  them.* 
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it  into  a«AOte,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  fkmilkPi  by  btrodudog 
it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  possess  these  qualities  of  being  perspi- 
4SUOUS,  distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dall 
writer ;  in  which  case,  w^  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  Itbcun. 
We  shall  read  him  without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  sbaB 
poon  give  over  reading  him  at  all.  He  must  therefore  study  to  ren- 
der his  narration  interesting;  which  is  the  quality  that  chiefiy  dis- 
tinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and  eloquence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  jual 
medium  in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded 
recital  of  facts,  and  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  aod 
the  latter  tires  us.  An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know 
when  to  be  concise,  and  where  he  ought  to  enlarge ;  pdssi&g  coo- 
oisely  over  slight  and  unimportant  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  a 
are  striking  and  considerable  in  their  nature,  or  pregnant  with  coiw 
sequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  attention  to  them,  and  bring' 
ing  them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous  light  The  next 
thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  the  circam- 
stances  belonging  to  those  events  which  he  chooses  to  relate  fully. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  is  bj 
means  of  circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  thati 
narration  becomes  interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  Thne 
give  life,  body,  and  colouring  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  Q» 
to  behold  them  as  present,  and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this 
employment  of  circumstances,  in  narration,  tliat  is  properly  termed 
historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this*  Jast,  of  pie* 
turesque  descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  onir 
nently  excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy ,  Sallust,  and.Tacitus.  Tbej  are 
all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times, 
an  agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing  with  that  ndiveti  and 
simplicity  of  manner,  which  never  failstb  interest  the  reader., Though 
the  manner  of  Thucydides  be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  oc- 
casions, as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of  the  plague  of  Athena, 
die  siege  of  Plataea,  the  sedition  in  Corey ra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong  and  masterly  power  of  de- 
scription. Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  and  his  Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful.  The  circuinstaoce» 
are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  engn^ng;  butbiF 
Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  History  of  Thucydides,  is  a  moct 
inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Painting,in  his  Catilina 
riaa,  but,  more  especially,  in  hi-  jugurthine  War,  is  well  known, 
tiiough  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner,  and  is  excelled  bj 
no  historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration:  several  remarkable 
examples  might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instanee,  oi 
the  famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Fu^ 
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C2e  Caudinae,  m  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book|  affords  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting  that  is  any 
where  to  be  met  with.     We  have, first,  an  exact  description  of  the 
aarrovv  pass  between  two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de» 
coyed  the  Romans.     When  they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no 
hope  of  escape  leil,  we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  astonishment, 
next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most 
lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and  actions  as  were  natural  to » 
persons  in  their  situation.     The  restley  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consultations  of  the  Samnites ;  the 
various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken;  the  messages  between  the 
two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.     At  length,  in  the  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  that  they  could  receive 
no  other  terms  but  that  (tf  surrendering  their  arms,  and  passing  un- 
der the  yoke,  whiph  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.     Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shall  give  in 
the  au thorns  own  words.   ^  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum 
advcntus;  ut  vix  ab  iisabstinerentmanus,  quorum  temferitate  in  eum 
locum  dfducti  essent.    Alii  alios  intueri,  contempiari  arma  mox  tra- 
dcnda,  &  inermes  futuras  dextras;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocu- 
los,  jugum  hostile,  et  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultua  superbos,  et  per  ar- 
matos  inermium  iter.     Inde  faedi  agminis  miserabilem  viam;  per 
sociorum  urbes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  saepe  ipsi  trium- 
phaiUcs  venissent     Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  vie- 
tu:>;  sibi  non  stringere  licuisse   gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste 
consererc ;  sibi  nequicquam  arma,  nequicquam  vires,  nequicquam 
animus  dalps.     Hsec  frementibus,  hora  fatalis   ignominiae  adve- 
nit.     Jamprimum  cum  singulis  vestimentis,  inermes  extra' vailum 
abircjussi.     Tum  a  consuiibus  abire  lie  tores  jussi,  paludamentaque 
detracta.     Tantam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  pauIo  ante  eos  dedendos,  ia- 
cerandosque  censacrant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut.  suae  quisque  conditio- 
nis  oblltus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantae  majestatis  velut  ab  nefando 
speciaculo,  averteret  oculos.     Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
.jugum  missi,'*  &c.    The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 

*  *  The  arrival  of  the  consuls  in  the  campi  M-rought  up  their  paniiioiw  to  such  a  de- 
f^ree,  that  they  could  scarcely  abstain  from  laying:  violent  hands  on  them,  as  by  their 
rashness  they  liad  been  brought  into  this  situation.  They  began  *o  look  on  one 
another ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surren- 
dirrcd,  and  on  their  riglit  hands,  which  were  to  become  defenceless.  Tlie  yoke 
iiiiilei  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scofi  of  the  conquerors ;  and  their  haughty 
l<»«*k»,  when  disarmed  «nd  stripped,  tliey  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines ;  ' 
a!l  roM  before  their  eyes.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  journey  which 
Ait'niifd  them,  vrhen  they  were  to  pass  as  a  raiiquished  and  dhsgraoed  army  through 
tho  territories  of  their  allies,  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in 
fi-ininpb  to  their  families  and  native  land.  Tliey  alone,  they  muttered  to  one 
aiiolher,  witlioui  ao  engagement,  yrithout  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To 
J>  Mr  hard  fate  ii  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  twanli  or  to 
U>i)k  an  enemy  ui  the  face;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength,  and  courage,  had  been 
given  iu  vaiii.  While  they  were  thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal 
moii«^nt  ui'  their  ignominy  arrived,  first,  they  are  commanded  to  come  forth 
fr«Mn  the  camp,  wiiliout  armour,  and  in  a  single  garment.  Next,  orders  wtn 
givfj),  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should 
Itt*  fctririted  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  alfront  eacita.  amoci^ 
cLem.  who,  but  a  little  befon,  had  been  for  delirering  up  thata  very  cooMib    ta 
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U>  insert,  i&  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty^  and  full  ofpiciuresqiie 
circumstances.* 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though 
in  a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy.     Li vy 's  descrip- 
tions are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
sist in  a  few  bold  strokes.     He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances, and  QCts  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  io 
a  new  and  uncommon  light     Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the^ 
situation  of  Rome,  and  qf  the  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho  was 
advancing  against  him:  ^Agebatur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbx 
fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  basilicis  et  tempHs,  lugubn 
prospcctu.     Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox;  sed  attoniti  vultus, 
et  converse  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultus,  non  quies;  sed  quale 
magni  metiis,  et  magnae  irse,  silentium  est£t    No  image,  in  any  po- 
et, is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of  the  descrip- 
tion :  ^Non  tumultus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,'  &c.     This  is  a  concep- 
tion of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed,  through- 
out all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.     As  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic 
in  sentiment     The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  aii 
meet  In  him.     Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reck 
oned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  in- 
teresting  exhibitions  of  human  nature.     The  relations  which  he 
gives  of  the  deaths  of  several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting 
.  as  the  deepest  tragedies.     He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and 
possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  ima- 
gination merely,  but  to  the  heart     With  many  of  the  most  distin- 
m 

Ihe  enemy,  and  for  putting^  them  to  death,  that  every  one  for^t  bis  owu  condHioD. 
and  turned  hU  eyet  anide  from  thU  infamous  disgrace,  suffer<;d  by  the  consuUr  drie:- 
nity,  at  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  consul*,  almost 
half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,'&c. 

*  The    description  which   Casar  gives  of  the   coustemation    orcasioned    in  kir 
CAoip,  by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the   ferocity,  the  * 
•lEe,  and  the  courage  of  the  GerrAans,  affords  an  instance  of  hisrorical  iwiiniing. 
executed  in  a  simple   manner ;   and,  at  the   same  time,  exhibiting  a  natural  and 
lively  scene.    '  Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Vesontionem  moratur,  ex  percunrtatione  vw 
tronim,  vocibusqiie  Gallonim  ac  mercatonim,  qui   ingeati  magnitudiue   corpanriB 
Germanos,   incredibili  virtute,    atque   exercitatione    in    armis    es^te   prKdicabatt. 
scpe  numcro  sese  cum  lis  congrcssos,  ne  vultom  quidem  afqae  actem  ocolontro 
ferre  potoisse ;    tantus  subito   terror  omnem  exercitum  occupavit.  ut  noo  oMdi^ 
criter  omnium  mentei  animosqne   perturbaret.    Hie  prtjnum  ortus  est  a  tribuuis 
militum,  ac  prafectis,  reliquisque  qui  ex  urbe,  aroicitic  causa,  Csesarem    s<«uti, 
luum  periculum   miscrabantur,  quod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  asum  faahebaai 
quorum  alios,  alift  causft  illat4  quam  sibi  ad  proBciscendom  neoeasanani  ease  dioe 
nty  petebat  ut  ejus  voluotate  discedere  liceret     Nonnulli  pudore  a«lducti,  nt  liuM 
ris  suspicionem  vitarent,  remanebant.     Hi  neque  vultum  fingere,  tt*-.qiie   interdus 
lacrymas  tenere  poterant.     Abditi  in  tabemaculis,  ant   suiim  fattini    qiierebamur, 
aut  cum  familiaribus  suis,  commune  periculum  misendMuitor.    Vulgo,  totis  castris  t^ 
Cunenta  obsigoabantar.'  Ds  Bell  1«4LL.  L.I. 

t  *  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoving  him  fr%*tt 
nlace  to  place.  The  temples  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  c/owds,  of  k.  dis- 
mal  appearance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citsxens,  or  from  tl»r  r4V 
-blo.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  consternation :  their  ears  were  csuplo'vc^t  *a 
Sstening  with  anxiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult ;  it  was  not  quietness ;  it  was  rii^.  ^ilesice  li 
•error,  and  of  wrath.* 
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f^ui^ed  faeantiesy  be  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a  perfect  model  for 
nistory,  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have  seldom 
i>cen  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than  imitated.  In 
his  reflections  he  is  too  refined;  in  his  style,  too  concise,  someUmef> 
quaint  and  alTect^d,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems  to  re- 
quire ^  moie  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner; 
.  The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  tlie 
.-nuderns  have  laid  aside;  I  mean  orations,  which,on  weighty  occa- 
sions, they  put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  ^hief  personages. 
By  means  of  these,  they  diversified  their  history ;  they  conveyed 
both  moral  and  political  instruction ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments 
which  wei^  employed,  they  gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  dir> 
ferent  parties.  Thucydides  was  the  first  who  ihtroduced  this  me- 
thod. The  orations  with  which  his  history  abounds,  and  those 
of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historians,  are  among  the  most  valu- 
able remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  eloquence.  How  beautiful 
soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I  think,  whether  they 
find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  they 
are  unsuitable  to  it ;.  for  they  form  a  mixture  which  is  unnatural  in 
history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  orations  are  en 
tirely  of  the  author's^own  composition,  and  that  he  has  introduced 
some  celebrated  person  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that  hfc> 
might  havean  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  or  deliver- 
ing his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  pe.rson.  This  is  o 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  history, 
ihrou]ghout  which  an  ail*  of  the  strictest  truth  should  always  reign: 
Orations  may  be  an  embellishment  to  history;  such  might  also  po- 
etical eompositions  be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the 
personages  mentioned  in  the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have 
possessed  poetical  talents.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds 
a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead  of  inserting  formal  orations,  the 
method  adopted  by  later  writers  sesms  better  and  more  natural ; 
*that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion,  delivering,  in  his  own 
person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  opposite  parties,  or  the 
substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in  some  public  as- 
sembly ;  which  hehnay  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction.  ' 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  historical  composi- 
tion. For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professed  exhibi- 
(ions  of  fine  writing;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  i^ 
frequently  in  danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess,  from  a  desire 
of  appearing  very  profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so 
many  contrasts,  and  subtile  oppositions  of  qualities,  that  we  are 
rather  dazzled  with  sparkling  expressions,  than  entertained  with  any 
clear  conception  of  a  human  character.  A  writer  who  would  cha« 
racterize  in  an  instructive  and  masterly  manner,  should  be  simple  in 
his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness  and  afiectation:  at  the 
f»ame  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us  general  outlines 
only,  but  descend' ns;  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark  a  charac- 
ter, in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.   The  Greek  historiaitf 
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sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professea  rha- 
meters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  p^rt  of 
nistorical  composition  most,  are  Sallusl  and  TacituSb 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  tif 
mankind,  sound  molality  should  always  reign  in  it  Both  io  de««'x*b- 
ing  characters,  and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  ahoiilcl  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue..  To  deliver  n\urA 
instruction  in  a  formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province  j  but 
both  as  a  good  man,  and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  shouN; 
discover  sentiments  of  respect  for  virtue,  and  an  ladignalion  at  fla- 
grant vice.  To  appear  neutral  and  indifferent  with  respect  to  i^ood 
and  bad  characters,  and  to  i  ffect  a  crafty  and  political^  rather  tbao  a 
moral  turn  of  thought,  will,  besides  other  bad  effects,  derogate  great- 
ly from  the  weight  of  historical  composition,  and  -will  render  the 
strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are  always  mosA 
interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  oursympa- 
thy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in  the 
fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  re- 
spected the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I 
should  also  take  some  notice  of  the  moderns  who  have  excelled  ia 
this  kind  of  writing. 

Tlie  country  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  m  later 
ages,  shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  na- 
tional character  of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it  They  were 
always  distinguished  as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  re- 
markable for  political  sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicicil 
themselves  to  the  arts  of  writing.  Accordingly,  soon  aft^r  the  res- 
toration of  letters,  Machiavel,  Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Fa- 
ther Paul,  became  highly  conspicuous  for  historical  merit  They 
all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas  of  history;  and  are 
agreeable,  insti*uctive,  and  interesting  writers.  In  thtir  manner  of 
narration,  they  are  formed  upon  the  ancients ;  some  of  them,  as 
Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of  them,  introduc- 
ed orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and  distinctnev 
of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to  have  sur- 
passed the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed  some 
imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of  Flo* 
rencje,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  author 
of  his  abilities  to  be;  either  through  *his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  afliursas 
to  be  sometimes  tedious ;  a  defect  which  is  also  imputed  occasional- 
ly to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  Bentivoglio^  in  his  excellent  his- 
tory of  the  wars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid 
and  pompous  manner;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agree- 
able and  entertaining  relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading 
a  Bcnrt  of  oniformtty  over  aU  bis  cbaracters,  by  «epresenUng  them  m 
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euided  too  regularly  by  polittoal  interest  But  although  $omQ 
objectioas  may  be  made  to  these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  thts 
ivhole,  to  ,be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  historical  writerB. 
The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by  Famianus  Strada,  is  a 
book  of  some  note ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same  reput'^tion  as  the 
works  of  the  other  historians  I  have  named.  Strada  is  too  violently 
partial  to  the  Spanish  c  luse ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the  Prince 
of  Parma.  He  is  florid^  diffuse,  ai^d  an  affected  imitator  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing  in 
many  kinds,  so  also  in  the  historicaL  That  ingenious  nation  who 
have  done  so  much  honour- to  modern  literature,  possess,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  Uieir  later  his^ 
torical  writers  are  spirited,  lively,  and  agreeable;  and  some  of  them 
not  deficient  in  profoundness  and  penetration.  They  have  not, 
nowevcr,  produced  any  such  capital  historians  a3  the  Italians,  whom 
I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for 
its  historical  productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some 
figure  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant 
writer,  classical  in  his  Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narratiiin 
and  description.  But  one  cannot  but  suspect  him  to  be  more  at- 
tentive to  elegance  than  to  accuracy.  Accustomed  to  form  his  poli- 
tical notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  ancient  governments,  the 
feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into  his  thoughts;  and 
as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution,  his  political  vieus 
are, of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  When  he  comes  to  thtt 
transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in  his  manner 
of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what  side 
soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long  controvert- 
ed facts  which  make  thq  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work',  it  is  ipn- 
possible  to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit 
of  party^ 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most. considerable  is 
Lord  Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of 
one  side,  yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  fact^ 
than  might  at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probi  tjr 
runs  through  his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian* 
His  sentences,  indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner 
is  prolix;  but  his  style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly;,  acid  his  merit,  a^ 
an  historian,  is  much  beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively 
and  perspicuous;  but  he  has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit. 
His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar  for  history;  his  characters  are, 
mdeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong  hand;  but  they  are  generally 
Uf^ht  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds  so  much  in  little  stories  concern- 
ing himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  writer  of  memoirs  than  of 
history.  During  a  long  period,  English  historical  authors  seemed 
to  aim  at  nothiijg  higher  than  ap  exact  relation  of  facts ;  till  of  late  the 
distinguished  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised 
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the  British  character,  ^i  this  species  of  writing,  tc  high  reptifafios 

and  dignity. 

I  observed,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoirs,  «'*nd  ' 
lives,  are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  composition.  It  wi}i  hr 
{3roper,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  obserraU(*iii 
upon  them.  Annals  are  commonly  understood  to  signify  a  coV 
lection  of  facts,  digested  according  to  chronological  order;  ratii^T 
serving  for  the  materials  of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of 
history  themselves.  All  that  is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  of 
such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  distinct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does 

*  not  pretend  to  give  full  information  of  ail  the  facts  respecting  the 
period  of  which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  haJ 
access  to  know,  or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  iUa^trat«( 
the  conduct  of  some  person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  trans 
action,  which  he  chooses  for  his  subject  From  a  writer  of  me 
moirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the  same  profound  research^ 
or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writbr  of  history.  He  is  not 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and  gravity.     He  maj 

'  talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most  familiar  anec- 
dotes. What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be  sprightly 
and  interesting ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things  that 
are  useful  and  curious ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  be- 
witching t0  9uch  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  con- 
ceive every  transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singu- 
lar importance.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so 
sprightly  as  the  French,  should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been 
pouring  forth  a  whole  flood  of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  part  of  which 
are  little  more  than  agreeable  trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character: 
two  in  particular ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  instruc- 
tion, and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  poli- 
tics be  oflen  too  fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  fac- 
tious leader,  such  as  the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his 
own  character,  and  that  of  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so 
fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any  person  of  good  sense  without  benefit 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Sully,  in  the  state  in  which  they  aie 

•  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great  merit,  and  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  full  legitimate  history- 
They  have  this  peculisir  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beautiful  dis- 
play of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  minivers, 
and  Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  ol 
modern  times.  I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  ofp^ood 
sense,  than  Sully's  Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both 
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the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  buainessy 

xnii  action,  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  rery  useful  kind  of  com- 
|)osifion,  less  ibrmal  and  stately  than  history  ;  but  to  the  bulk  of 
readers,  perhaps,  no  less  instructiye.  as  it  affords  them  the  opportu* 
nity  of  seeing  the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings 
of  eminent  men  fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  tho- 
rough and  intimate  acquaintance  with  such  persons,  than  history  ge> 
nerally  allows;  for  a  writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety, 
to  minute  circumstances,  and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  of 
him,  that  he  is  to  §ive  the  private,  as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the 
person  whose  actions  he  records ;  nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from 
familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  trivial  occurrences,  that  we  often 
receive  most  light  into  the  real  character.  In  this  species  of  writing, 
Plutarch  has  no  small  merit;  and  to  hihi  we  stand  indebted  for  mucn 
of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning  several  of  the  most 
eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  is,  indeed,  better  than 
his  manner;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  peculiar  beauty  pr  ele- 
gance. His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  sometimes  been  tav- 
ed :  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to,  his  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  treasure  of 
instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane  wrir 
tfl^  of  all  antiquity;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  tt«e 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition ;  and  fond  of  display  ing  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  priva^  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of 
a  Tery  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  in« 
Iroduced  into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean  a  more  particular  at* 
tention  than  was  formerly  given  'to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  reli- 
gion, literature,  and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit 
and  genius  of  nations.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of 
an  able  historian  to  exhibit  manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events ;  and 
assuredly,  whatever  displays  the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  differ 
ent  periods,  and  illustrates  the  prpgress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more 
useful  and  interesting  than  the  detail  of  sieges  and  battles.  The 
person  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  this 
improvement  i*to  history,  is  the  celebrated  M.  Voltaire,  whose 
^nius  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,. in  so  many  different 
parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  first  great 
productions  in  tliis  taste ;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all  Europe, 
that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
to  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the 
general  history  of*  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to 
be  considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  histori- 
cal v/ork ;  but  only  as  a  series  of  observatiohs  on  the  chief  events 
that  have  happened  throughout  several  centuries,  at^d  on  the  changes 
that  successively  took  place  in  i\ie  spirit  and  maqners  of  different 
nations.  Though,  in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  in* 
accurate,  and  is  tinged  with  those  particularities,  which  unhappily 
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diBtingUtth  Voltaire's  lyanner  of  tUnking  an  religiQUB '  sui^^^iB^  yet 
8t  contains  so  many  enlaiiged  and  instructire  vsews^  as  jnatif  to  merit 
Che  attention  of  all  who  either  read  or  write  the  historf  of  those  agn.' 


QUESTIONS. 


TowAEBS  the  close  of  the  last  lec- 
ture, on  what  subject  clid  our  author 
eater?  What  is  the  general  idea  of 
history?  Hence,  arise  what?  What 
was  principally  considered,  in  the  last 
lecture  ?  To  otSeerve  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  ^proceed  ?  To  do  this,  what 
two  thin^  are  especially  necessary? 
Why  is  the  former  necessary,  and  why 
the  latter  ?  To  ibrm  what,  must  both 
concur  ?  With  regard  to  noliticai  know- 
ledge, what  is  observea?  In  ancient 
times,  what  was  the  state  of  the  world  ? 
What  influence  did  this  exert  over  the 
knowledge  and  materials  of  the  ancient 
historians  ?  And  what  is  also  to  be  ob- 
•erve<i  ?  Hence,  to  what  are  they  less 
attentive?  What  remark  follows?  To 
these  reasons,  what  is  owing?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  from  the  Greek 
hkitorianB,  from  Livy,  and  from  Sallust? 
Of  what  does  our  author  not  mean  to 
censure  all  the  ancient  historians? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Thucydides, 
Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  But  when  we 
demand  fVom  the  historian  profound 
and  instructive  views  of  his  subject, 
what  is  not  meant  ?  What  ioformatbn 
slHDuld  he  give  us ;  and  with  what 
should  he  make  us  acquainted  ?  Where 
irtiould  he  place  us?  But  having  put 
mio  our  hands  the  proper  materials  for 
judgment,  of  what  should  he  not  be 
too  prodi^l;  and  why?  By  what 
should  history  instruct  41s?  On  what 
occaskms  may  the  narrative  be  allownd 
CO  stand  still  for  a  little  ?  On  such  oc- 
easKHis,  what  may  the  liistorian  do ;  but 
of  Avhat  must  he  be  careful  ?  When  ob- 
servations are  to  be  made  concerning 
human  nature  in  treneral,  on  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  characters, 
what  is  remarked  ?  What  is  the  first 
instance  given  tc  illustrate  this  remark ; 
and  of  it,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
other  thought,  in  the  same  historian, 
has  a  finer  effect ;  and  oC  it,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  What  other  instance  of  the 
ftnme  kind  have  we  ?  Into  what  gene- 
ral daeerv8tk>n,  was  there  rooin  for 
turnmg  this  remark?  But  of  the  man- 
ner in   which  Tacitus  introduces   it. 


talent  has  this  historian?  To  consider 
what,  do  we  next  proceed  ?  Why  do« 
much  de])end  on  the  monner  of  narra- 
tion ?  How  may  we  be  convinced  o{ 
the  truth  of  this  remark  ?  What  k  tlie 
first  virtue  of  historicai  narration  ?  To 
attain  this,  whatHsreqtxisite ;  and  wby? 
Without  this,  wh^it  can  we  pgui  expeet? 
For  this  end,  ^ntJ-.o  ^hi^ervancc  uf  whsi 
will  much  lit-  Oi-na  ,  and  on  what,  aim, 
will  much  depend?  What  is  the  high- 
est test  of  th^^  abilities  of  an  hisiorimi? 
What  99  the  mx\  requisite  in  hisiom], 
narration  V  What  most  not  appear  n 
it ;  and  why  f  What  does  our  auUw 
not  say  ?  why  ma>  he  somedme^  do 
this  with  propriety  ?  But  of  what  sbooid 
he  be  carehil  i  and  what  remark  fU- 
fows?  If  a  histonait  poHaesees  ihae 
qualities,  and  is  still  i»  -Jul!  wrker,  wfait 
will  be  the  conscqucn^Ms  i  What  n^t 
he  therefore  study ;  and  i^f  it,  vfrnLv 
observed  ?  What  two  thing?  eEpeciB% 
conduce  to  this?  What  is  thf  efiecto' 
the  former ;  and  of  the  latter  ?  Wlw* 
must  an  historian  t]iat  wo^ild  uatra^ 
us,  do?  What  is  the  iirxt  d^^jig  to  be 
attended  to?  Of  geneial  fa^t^^  what  ■ 
observed  ?  By  means  of  wh2^  dofs  a 
narration  become  interesting^  and  aficet* 
ingtothe  reader?  What  is  the  eftd 
of  these ;  and  what  is  it  praperiy  tenn- 
ed  ?  In  all  these  virtues  of  narratioa 
who  eminently  excel ;  and  henee,  what 
folkiws?  Of  Herodotus,  what  v  here 
observed  ?  Though  the  manm-r  of  Tbtt- 
cydides  be  more  dry  and  natsh,  yet,  oe 
what  occasions  doe»  he  display  a  wy 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  descry 
tkm  ?  Of  Xenophon's  CjTopa^^Jsv  ^ 
his  Anabasis,  what  if:  observed  i  tMl 
what  is  a  much  inferior  work  ?  What  if 
here  remarked  of  Sallust?  AndoTLity, 
what  is  observed?  What  Icsanceir 
given  ?  Wliat  are  the  particulars  t  Re- 
peat the  passoiFe  which  tlicm  IbiJofn^  at 
it  IS  here  introduced.  Of  the  reac  of  4m 
atonr.  v^at  is  observed  ? 

What  is  observed  of  TemiIub;  b«d 
how  do  his  descriptionB  oompare  viAi 
thoet  cf  Lf vy  ?  What  eoorse  doea  ha 
pursue?  What  examf^  is  iriv^en;  and 
what   is  observed?   What  particular  (of  it,  what  is  remafkadt    TkiMi^bpat 
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aH  uf  !^  wnrk^  what  doeshe riiciw? 
Hoir  w  thiB  remark  iUostrated  ?  Hqw 
doea  he  paint ;  and  what  does  he,  be- ! 
yond  all  writera,  poaBees?  "With  many* 
of  the  moBt  distinguiehed  beautie& 
howeven  what  is  furUier  obflerved  oi 
biia  1  What  embelliahnient  did  the  an- 
eientB  employ,  which  the  moderoe  have 
lokl  aside?  By  means  of  these,  what 
did  they  do'?  Who  was  the  first  who 
introduced  thismethod  7  Of  the  orations 
with  viibach  his  histofy  abounds,  and  of 
those  of  some  other  <9Teek  and  Latin 
historians,  what  is  observed?  What. 
however,  may  be  much  auestbncd  1 
Why  does  our  author  think  they  are 
aosuit^l:^  to  k?  Of  these  orations, 
what  do  we  know  ?  Ofthn  sort  of  po- 
etical liberty,  what  is  observed?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Instead  of  inserting 
tonnal  oratkMis,  what  method  has  been 
aoopted  by  later  writers  ?  Of  the  draw- 
ng  of  charactens  what  is  observed ; 
and  why  ?  What  does  he  bring  to- 
gether ?  What  are  the  requisites  of  the 
writer  who  would  characterize  in  an 
instroetive  and  masterly  manner? 
Wfaal  is  here  said  of  the  Greek  histo- 
rians;  and  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus? 
Why  diould  sound  morality  reign  in 
histftay  ?  In  what  should  tjie  author  al- 
ways show  himself  to  be  on  the  side  of 
#yrtue?  What  falls  not  within  his  pro- 
vmee ;  but,  what  do  we  expeet  from 
him  ?  What  derc^te  greatly  from  the 
weight  of  historwal  compositbn;  and 
what  additional  effect  wiu  thev  have  ? 
When  are  wo  most  interested  in  tJie 
transaelkms  which  are  going  on  ?  But 
by  whom  cannot  this  efiect  be  pro- 
duced? As  the  ohservatkns  hitherto 
made  have  mostly  reqiected  the  an- 
cient bt<noriRnF,  whatjnav  naturally  be 
expected^  Where  has  historical  ee- 
anis,  in  later  a^nss,  shone  (brth  with 
iBOst  lustre?  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  the  natural  character  of  the  Ital- 
ians fhvourBil?  Accordingly,  whatfol- 
towed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
In  their  manner  of  narration,  upon 
whom  are  they  Ibrmed ;  and  of  some  of 
them,  what  is  r  ^marked  ?  In  what  may 
diey  he  esteemed  to  have  surpasped 
the  ancients  ?  But  what  have  critkn, 
at  the  Him0  time,  observed  ?  Of  Ma- 
dbiavely  what  is  remarked  ?  With  what 
m  Gv^eeiardin  taxed?  What  is  6b- 
vrved  of  BentlvogUo,  and  of  Da vlla  ? 
What  ramark  fidWws?  Of  the  waroef 


Flandera,  by  Fiamianus  Strada,  and  oS 
Strada  himself^  what  is  observed  ?  01 
tlie  French,  and  d[  their  later  historical 
writers,  what  is  observed?  What, 
however,  have  they  not  done  ?  What 
is  remarked  of  Great  Britain?  By 
means  of  whom  did  Scotland  early 
make  sMiie  figure;  and  of  him,-,  what 
is  observed?  Why  are  his  nobtical 
views  inaccurate  and  imperfect  f  What 
is  said  of  the  manner  in  which  he  re- 
cords the  transactionsof  his  own  times? 
Wliat  is  observed  of  Lord  Clarendon  ? 
What  is  the  character  of  Bishop  Bur-  ' 
net,  aa-an  historical  writer?  During  a 
long  period,  at  what  dhlv  did  English 
auuiorB  seem  to  aim  ?  What  is  said  oif 
Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon  ?  What 
was  observed  in  a  preceding  lecture? 
What  are  annals  commonly  understood 
to  signify  ?  What,  therefore,  is  all  tl^t 
Mi  required  in  a  writer  of  annals?  Wlmt 
sort  ^composition  do  memmrs  denofe  ?  , 
What,  therefore,  is  not  expected  from  a 
writer  of  memoirs?  What  is  chiefly  r^ 
quired  of  him  ?  Of  this  species  of  wri- 
ting, what  is  observed?  About  what,  . 
therefore,  is  there  no  wonder?  What 
two  mnst  be  excepted  from  this  general 
character?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  What  is  obseryed  of  tlie  Me- 
moirs of  tlie  Duke  of  Sully  ?  What  pe 
culiar  advantage  Imve  they  ?  Of  Bi- 
ography, or  the  writing  of  liveo,  what 
is  observed  ?  To  what  may  a  writer  ol 
lives  descend  ?  What  is  expected  oi 
him ;  and  why?  In  this  species  of  wil- 
ting, who  has  no  small  merit,  and  whut 
is  Swerved  of  him  ?  For  what  is  he  re- 
markable? Without  noticing  what, 
cannot  our  author  close  the  oabject  of  • 
history  ?  What  »  now  understood  to 
be  the  bbsineGS  of  an  able  historians 
and  what  remark  follows?  To  whom 
are  we  most  indebted  for  this  improve- 
ment ;  and  what  is  said  of  him  ?  Whdf. 
was  one  of  the  first  ^reat  works  in  this 
taste,  (uid  what  was  its  efiect  ?  What  is 
observed  of  his  essa^  on  the  general 
history  of  Europe,  smce  the  days  of 
Charlemagne  ? 


ANALYSia 
L  Histories)  writing. 
ju  Actions  and  events  to  be  traced  Is 
their  springs, 
a.  An  a(]uaintaiicowith  human  nators. 
6.  Political  knowledge. 
B.  Tiie  proper  quantios  of  hitlorhsl  asf 
ratsoiH 
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a.  C  lawTBeM,  OMwr,  aod  doe  oonnezioiL 
0.  Gravity  to  be  maintained. 
c.  The  narration  abould  be  intereatin^. 
(a.)  The  anciente   eminent  for  Uu0 
quality. 
a  Orations  employed  by  the  aaeieDta. 


j>.  The  drawl  r^g  of  <-J  v«ra<*f«n  .^ 

s.  Morality,  auiiuli-fpi'irta  I  jlr  T*^  J  latir, 

p.  Diatingiuelicd  UHxicru  i«jMtori<4>ji* 

2.  Annala. 

3.  Memoirs. 

4.  Biogniphy; 


LECTURE  XXXTD. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING.— DIALOGUE—EPISTOLA- 
RY WRITING.— FICTITIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  bistory-iB  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  tad, 
by  the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  fails  directly  under  the  lain 
of  criticism,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preoefing  lectures. 
The  remaining  spedes  of  compositioD,  in  prose,  affi>rd  less  room  fcr 
critical  observation. 

*  Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  bag 
discussion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  in- 
struction, and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instrae- 
tion,  not  for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form,  and  dress  of  such 
writings,  are  less  material  objects.  Tliey  are  objects,  however,  that 
must  not  be  wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  naih 
kind,  without  studying,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  their  sttentiaD, 
and  to  interest  them  in  his  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  successful.  The  same  truths  and  reasonings, 
delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  manner,  or  without  a  proper  measure  o( 
elegance  and  beauty,  wiQ  make  very  different  impressions  on  die 
minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  al- 
most perspicuity  ,  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words  and 
the  construction  of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a 
study  which  demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and' 
good  writing.  Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  pre- 
cision are  required  in  a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no 
word  of  uncertain  meaning,  no  loose  nor  indeterminate  expressions; 
and  should  avoid  using  words  which  are  seemingly  synonymous, 
without  carefully  attending  to  the  variations  which  they  make  upoD 
the  idea. 

To  be  clear,  then,  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a 
title  to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  posrtss 
this  quality,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  shookL 
therefore,  study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render 
his  composition  pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  most  agreeable, 
and  me  of  the  most  useful  embellishments,  which  a  philosopher  can 
employ,  consists  in  illustrations  taken  from  historical  facts»  and  the 
characters  of  men.  All  moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  ^Shri 
scope  for  these;  and  wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  them. 
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they  seldom  iail  of  producing  a  happy  efiect     They  diT^rsify  tha 
eom]io5tti<>n ;  they  relieve  the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reason- 
ing, and  ut  the  same  tiiHo  raise  more  full  conviction  than  any  reason- 
ing^ produce :  for  they  tuke  philosophy  out  of  the  absfract,  and  give . 
weiglit  to  specuhition^  by  showing  its  connexion  with  real  life,  andf 
the  actions  of  mankind.  t  '  • 

Philosophical  writing  •admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  nt  U,  and 
elegant  style.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all' the 
calm  figures  of  speech,  by  which'an  author  may  convey  his  sense 
to  tile  understanding  with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  entertains  the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  cai  e,  however, 
that  all  his  ornaments  be  of  the  chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the 
florid  or  the  tumid ;  which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philo- 
sophy that  it  is' much  better  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked 
simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too  much  ornament.  Some  of  the  ancients, 
as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left  us  philosophical  tre§tises  composed 
with  much  elegance  and  beauty.  Seneca  has  been  long  and  justly 
censured  for  the  affectation  th.at  appears  in  his  style.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner ;  of  antithesis  and  quaint 
sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  often  ex« 
presses  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force :  though  his  style, 
upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In  English,  Mr. 
Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to 
ornament;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings,  on  the  other  hand,  exhibit  m 
philosophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ; 
perhaps  with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which 
it  mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  oi  ' 
dialogue  and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  given 
us  some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works;  and  several  of  the  mo- 
derns have  endeavored  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may 
be  executed  in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none, 
but  the  speakers  appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses ;  c^r  as 
the  recital  of  a  conversation,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and 
gives  an  account  of  what  passed  in  discourse,  which. is  the  method 
that  Cicero  generally  follows.  But  though  those  different  methods 
make  aome  variation  in  the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition 
is  at  bottom  the  same  in  both,  lujI  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
nank  among  the  works  of  taste ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  tne 
execution  than  is  com*monly  imagined :  for  it  requires  more  than 
merely  the  introduction  of  different  persons  speakins  in  succession, 
it  ou^t  O)  be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversa- 
tion ;  exhibiting  the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers, 
anrS  «rittirig  to  the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
exrir«si»sit>n  which  distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus 
^uducted^  gives  the  reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment:  as  bj 
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means  of  the  debate  going  on  among  the  personages^  he  receiv«^  h 
lair  and  full  view  of  both  sides  of  the  argument,  and  is  at  the  aame 
time  amused  with  polite  conversation,  and  with  a  display'  of  con- 
sistent and  well  supported  characters.  An  author,  therefore,  who 
has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition  after  diis  manner,  has 
it  in  his  pdwer  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modern  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  of 
any  composition  of  this  sort ;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  co:»* 
versation,  and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  tlit 
same  asif  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He 
sets  up  a  PhiLotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B ; 
^who,  ailer  mutual  compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  oH 
the  morning  or  evening,  and  the  Beauty  of  the  prospects  arouod 
them,  enter  into  conference  concerning  some  grave  matter ;  and  all 
that  we  know  farther  of  them  is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author, 
a  man  of  learn\pg,  no  doubt,  and  of  good  prmciples  ;  and  the  other 
is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose  some  trivial  objections,  over 
which  the  first  gaiAs  a  most  entire  triumph,  and  leaves  his  skepti- 
cal antagonist,at  the  end,much  humbled,  and  generally,  convinced 
of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid  manner  of  writing; 
the  more  so,  as  it  Is  an  attempt  toward  something,  which  we  see  the 
author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without  the  spirit,  of  coa- 
versation.  The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to  make  awkward  In 
terruptions ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear  the  author  coa 
tinning  always  to  reason  himself,  and  remove  the  objections  that  an: 
made  to  his, principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  unmeaning  appe;ir 
ance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no  more. than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dia- 
logues. The  scenery,  and  the  circumstances  of  many  of  them,  arv 
beautifully  painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whoro 
Socrates  disputed,^  are  well  drawn :  a  variety  of  personages  are  ex- 
hibited £o  us;  we  are  introduced  into  a  real  conversation,  oflec  sup- 
ported with  much  life  and  spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner,  foi 
richness  and  beauty  of  imagination,  no  philosophic  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  is  comparable  to  Plato.  The  only  fault  of  his  imagir:^ 
tion  is,  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows  it  sometimes  to  obscure 
his  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into  allegory,  fiction,  et»- 
thusiasm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theolo^.  The  philoso 
pher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whetlier  we  be  edifi^  i»  itb 
the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  affords,)  we  art 
always  entertained  with  thp'manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitals  of  conversation,  which  he  hat 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  *and  critical  works,  arr 
not  so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some, 
as  that  De  Oratore  especially,  are  agreeable^' and  well  supported. 
They  show  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  the  principal 
persons  of  ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  amrdi^ni 
ty.  The  author  of  the  elegant  dialogue.  De  Catisis  Corruptm  Eh- 
guffitue,  which  is  annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  QuiDtilian, 
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BAfS  foiDetimes  to  those  of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitatedi  perhaps  hag 
erct'lled  '"^'Icbio,  in  this  manner  of  writing. 

(.ucian  is  h  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence:  though  his  sub- 
If  ?ts  are  ^:lJ*Mn  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philo- 
scipliica!  auU^ors.  He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  hu» 
niouit)us  dialogue,  and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.  A  chani(>- 
ter  ot  levity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,  distin- 
guishes all  his  writing.  His  gr€at  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies 
of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry  of  philosophy,  which  prevailed 
in  his  age ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken  any  more  successful  me- 
thod for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed  in  his  dialogues,  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which  are  full  of  pleasant- 
ry and  satire.  In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  the  dead,  he  has 
been  followed  by  several  modern  authors.  FonteneJle,  in  particu- 
lar, has  given  us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly  and 
agieeable;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they  all 
become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  few  things  in  composh- 
tion  arc  more  difficult,  than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue  to 
exhibit  characters  properly  distinguished ;  as  calm  conversation 
furnishes  none  of  those  assistances  for  bringing  character  into  light,^ 
which  the  active  scenes  and  interestin<j:  situations  of  the  drama  af- 
ford.  Hence  few  authors  are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue 
on  grave  subjects.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, is  a  writer  of  the  last  age,  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  Divine 
Dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundations  of  natural  religion.  Though 
his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete,  and  his  speakers  be  mark- 
ed with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times,  yet  the  dialogue  is  ani* 
mated  by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightliness  of  conversation, 
beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings  of  this  kind. 
Bishop  Berkeley's  Dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of  matter,  do 
not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  but  furnish  an  instance  of  a 
very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  soipe  observations  on  epistolary  writing, 
which  possesses  a  kind  of  middle  place  between  the  serious  and 
amusing  species  of  composition.  Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first 
view,  to  stretch  into  a  very  wide  field.  For  there  is  no  subject 
whatever,  on  which  one  may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  puh- 
lie,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord  Shaftcsl^ury,  for  instance.  Mi 
ITarrisvand  several  other  writers,  have  chosen  to  give  this  form  to 
philosophical  treatises.  But  this  is  not  sufficient  to  class  such  trea- 
tises undei^  the  head  of  epistolary  composition.  Though  they  bear, 
in  the  title  page,  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,  after  the  first  address,  the  frienn 
d'sappears,  and  we  see  that  it  is,  in  truth,  the  public  with  whom 
the  a  Jthor  corresponds.  '  Seneca's  Epistles  are  of  this  sort.  There 
is  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspondence,  as  real 
If^tters.  They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertations  on  m*" 
rai  subjects;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  pui 
into  the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  or 
some  formal  toplc^  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation,  10  a  person 
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under  distress,  sach  as  Sir  William  Temple  has  wrftten  to  1I10  eomi- 
tcss  of  Essex  on  the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty ,  an  such  . 
occasions,  to  write  wholly  as  a  diyine  or  as  a  phiioscxpher,  and  to 
assume  the  style  and  manner  of  one,  withont  reprehennon.  We 
consider  the  author  not  as  writing  a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  dis- 
course, suited  particularly  tcrthe  circumstances  of  some  one  ppfson. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  sob^ 
|ect  to  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  only,  or  chiefly,  when'  it  is  of  the 
easy  and  familiar  kind ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon 
paper,  between  two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  iotercoane, 
when  well  conducted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readen 
of  taste.  If  the  subject  of  the  letters  be  important,. fliey  will  be  the 
more  valuable.  Even  though  there  should  be  nothinc;  very  cooo- 
derable  in  the  subject ;  yet,  if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspon- 
dence be  agreeable ;  if  they' be  written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and 
with  native  grace  and  ease,  they  may  still  be  entertaining;  more 
especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest  us,  in  the  characlen  of 
those  who  write  them.  Hence  the  curiosity  whieh  the  public  has 
always  discovered  concerning  the  letters  of  eminent  persons.  We 
expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real  character.  It  h 
chiidish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  find  the  wbofe 
heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise  take  place, 
more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters  from  one 
friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversation,  we  may 
expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  these  than  in  other 
productions,  wh«Gh  are  studied  for  public  view.  We  please  ourselves 
with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  beatbis 
ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeabienessof  epistolary 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintaaee 
with  the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not 
for  the  author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natnnl 
and  simple ;  for  a  stifl*and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as 
it  is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit 
These  are  graceful  in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation ;  when 
they  flow  easily,  and  without  being  studied ;  when  employed  so  as 
to  soasoo,  not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  let- 
ters, affects  to  shine  and  io  sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long. 
The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly  polished  ;  it  ought 
to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be-* 
trays  study ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  and  appearances  of  nnm* 
ber  and  harmony  m  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided  ia 
letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors  have  writ- 
ten with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dictates, 
always  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere 
compliment,  congratulation,  or  afiected  condolence,  which  have  cosi 
tlie  authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason, 
they  perhaps  consider  as  their  masterpieces,  never  fail  of  being  thi 
most  disagreeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 
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It  oc^t,  At  the  same  time,  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondence, 
are  not  to  be  understood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.  In  writ- 
ing to  the  moat  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both 
to  the  subject  and  the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
moire  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  friend  with 
whom  we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negligent  manner  oi'writ- 
og,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty,  besides, 
of  writing  letters  with  too  careless  a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  in- 
to impnioence  in  what  they  write.  The  first  requisite,  both  in  con- 
versation and  in  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper  deco- 
rums which  our  own  character  and  that  of  others  demand.  An 
imprudent  expr^ion  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass 
away ;  but  when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  reniem- 
ber,  that  *  Litera  scripta  manet' 

Pliny's  Letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which 
the  ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They  are  elegant 
and  -polite;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the 
author.  But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  much 
of  the  lamp.  They  are  too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  pub- 
lic, when  he  is  appearing  to  write  only  tor  his  friends..  Nothing 
indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an  author  who  publishes  his  ofra 
letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world  in  what  he  sa]rs ;  by  which,  means  he  becomes  much  less 
agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  without  any  constraint  ol 
this  sort,  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on 
several  accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most 
•valuable  collection  of  letters  extant  in  any  language.  They  are 
letters  of  real  business,  written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  com- 
posed with  purity  and  elegance,  but  without  the  least  afiectation ; 
and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without  sny  inten- 
tion of  being  published  to  the  world.^  For  it, appears,  that  Cicero 
never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we  are  wholly  indebted 
to  the  care  of  his  freedTnan  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made,  afler  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant,  amounting  to 
near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentie  materials  of  the 
history  of  that  age :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  oi 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  dur- 
ing that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin ; 
the  most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
aflfairs  of  mankind.  To  his  intinuite  friends,  especially  to  Atticus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  the 
course  of  his  correspondence  with  bthers,  we  are  introduced  into 
acquaintance  with  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  Rom% ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  most  of  Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  hinv- 

*  See  his  letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  in 
rfrMch  be  UiiXt  him,  in  answer  to  lom^  inqttiriet  concenrin§^  hts  eptsUes,  that  he  UbA  ho 
eollKtioB  of  tbcm,  and  that  Tjro  had  only  about  flercoij  of  dkem.     Ad.  Att  ztL  5*  > 
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teli,  are  elegant  and  polite  writers :  which  senres  to  hei^^ten  our 
idea  of  ^e  taste  and  manners  of  that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, IS  that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends;  partlj 
published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly  in  those  of  Dean  Swid 
This  collection  is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeable  one :' 
and  contains  much  wit  and  refinement  It  is  not,  however,  altos:eth^ 
^r  free  from  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  Epistles,  of  too 
much  study  and  refinement.  In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different 
persons,  contained  in  that  collection,  we  find  many  that  are  written 
with  ease,  and  a  beautiful  simplicity.  Those  oi  Dr.  -Arbuthnot,  io 
particular,  alwajrs  deserve  that  praise.  Dean  Swift'salso  arc  unaffcet- 
i$d ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  exhibit  his  character  ful- 
ly, with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be  wishe*i,  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  correspondence  had  not  been 
drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications  as  have 
been  given  to  the  world.  Several  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  writing 
letters  in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself. 
There  is  visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his 
letters,  than  in  those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  fonn- 
ed 'himself  on  the  manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  wrttiiii^  like 
a  wit  His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Even  in  writins 
to  his  friends,  how  forced  an  introduction  is  the  foliowint:,  of  a  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Addison :  '  I  am  more  joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should 
be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him'in  this  melahcholy 
wet  season ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasinv  to 
owls  and  ofaecene  animals,  who  cannot  bear  his  lustre.'  How  still 
a  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atterbury  !  <  Thou^ 
the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  I  dare  saj 
you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when  seem- 
ing to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with 
another.  '        -  • 

The  gayety  and  vivacitjf  of  the  French^genius  appear  to  much 
advantage  in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable 
publications.  In  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two 
most  celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon 
declined,  on  account  of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  author.  His  composition 
is  extremely  sparkling ;  he  shows  a  great  deal  of  wit^  and  can  trifle 
in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too 
open  and  professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable  as  a  letter  wri- 
ter. The  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevighe  are  now  est cciued  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondence.  They  turn  indeed 
very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and  the  news  of  the 
town ;  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  complinicnts«and 
pxpi^ssions  of  (bndness,  to  her  favourite  daughter ;  but  withal,  thej 
show  such  perpp^  al  sprightliness,  they  contain  such  easy  and  varieJ 
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narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  paint 
^"5>.P^*'^®ctly  free  fron*  ^ny  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled 
to  high  praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are  not 
unworthy  of  being  named  after  those  of  Madame  de  Sevignc.  They 
have  much  of  the  French  ease  and  vivacity ;  and  retain  more  the 
character  of  agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which 
have  appeared  in  the' English  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in . 
prose,  which  comprehends  ^  very  numerous,  though,  in  general,  a 
very  insignificant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances 
and  novels.  .These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  de- 
serve that  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  can- 
not be  of  this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts, 
quotes  it  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that,  give  him  the  making  of 
all  the  ballads  of  a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to 
make  their  laws.  The  saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good 
sense,  and  is  applicable  to  the  subject  now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of 
writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  cur- 
rency, and  especially  that  early  preoccuQJes  the  imagination  of  the 
youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand  particular  attention.  Its  influence 
is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on  the  morals  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fact,  fictitious  histories  might  be  employed  for  very  useful 
purposes.  They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  cpnveying 
Instruction,  for  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the 
errors  into  which  we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering 
virtue  am  iable  and  vice  odious.  The  effect  of  well  contrived  stories, 
towards  accomplishing  these  purposes,  is  stronger  thap  any  eflect 
that  can  be  produced  by  simple  and  naked  instruction ;  and  hence  we 
find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all  ages  h^ve  more  or  less  employed 
fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of  knowledge.  These  have  ever 
been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic  poetry.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing,  considered  in  itself,  but  the 
faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to  any  contempt. 
Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  history,  as  a  prool 
of  the  greatness  and  djgnity  of  the  human  mind.  He  observes  very 
ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  common  train  of 
aflairs  which  we'behold  going  on  in  it,  do  not  fill  the  mind,  nor  give 
it  entire  satisfaction.  We  seek  for  something  that  shall  expand  the 
mind  in  a  greater  degree:  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and  iUuStrioas 
deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more  splen- 
did order  of  things,  a  more  regular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments,  than  what  we  find  here:  because  we  meet  no' 
with  these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.  We  cre- 
ate worlds  according  to  our  fancy,  in  order  to  gratify  our  capacious 
desires  :  *'  Accommodando,"  says  that  great  philosopher,  *^  rerum  , 
simulacra  ad  animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus, 
quod  ratio  facit,  et  historia."*     Let  us  then,  since  the  subjaot 

*  ^  Accommodating  the  appearances  of  Uiings  to  the  desires  of  the  mind,  not  brfng 
mg  down  ilit  mind,  as  history  and  philosophy  do,  to  the  course  of  erenU. 
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wants  neither  dimity  nor  use,  make  a  few  obserrations  on  t^fS  tiwf 
and  progress  of  fictitious  history,  and  the  different  forms  it  has  as- 
sumed  in  different  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  ori^n  very  ancient  The  genius  d 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much 
turned  towahls  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divimtVy 
their  philosophy,  and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  par* 
ables.  The  Indians,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  famous 
for  their  tales.  The  Arabian  Nights*  JEnlertainments  are  the  pro- 
duction' of  a  romantic  invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amasing  imagi- 
nation ;  exhibiting  a  singular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and 
characters,  and  beautified  ;<rith  a  very  humane  morality.  Among 
the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales;  but 
they  have  now  perished,  and,  from  any  account  that  we  have  of 
th<^m,  appear  to  have  beeft  of  the  loose  and  wanton  kind.  Some 
fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed  during  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  H^ 
liodorus,  bishop  of  Trtca,  in  the  fourth  century ;  but  none  of  them 
are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  critidsms. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and 
very  singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the 
world.  The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal 
government  prevailed ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an 
allowed  method  of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour;  the 
appointment  of  champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not 
maintain  their  own  rights  by  the  sword;  together  with  the  insti- 
tution of  military  tournaments,  in  which  different  kingdoms  vied 
with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  sys- 
tem of  chivalry;  which  is  one  of  the  most  singular  appearances  in 
the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this  were  founded  those  romances 
of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more 
extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fact.  There  was  displayed 
in  them  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world,  hardly  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not  only  knights 
setting  forth  to  redress  all  ipanner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every  p^e» 
magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles;  adventures  absolutely 
incredible,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to 
the  legends,  and  superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necnh 
mancy,  which  then  prevailed.  This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writ- 
mgs  of  the  highly  moral  and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  wiflN 
patterns  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy, 
and  fidelity ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less  distinguished  for  mo- 
desty, aelicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  ro- 
mances. The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced,  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learn- 
ed bishop  of  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  troubadours,  a  sort  of 
story-tellers  and  bards  in  the  county  of  rrovence,  where  there  sub- 
sisted some  remains  of  literature  and  poetry.  The  lani^uage  which 
prevailed  in  that  country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  md  Gallic,  called 
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*.lie  Roman  or  Romance  language ;  and,  as  the  stories  of  these  trouba* 
di;un»  were  written  in  that  language,  hence  it  is  said  the  name  of 
Romance^  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  composition. 

The'earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Tutpin>  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  1 1th  century. 
The  subject  is,  the  achievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers, 
or  paladins,  in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  France  and  part  oi 
SjKuu^  the  sanle  subject  which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated 
poem  of  Orlando  Furioso,  which  is  truly  a  chivalry  romance,  as 
extrava<!;ant  as  any  of  the  rest,  but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic, 
embellished  with  the  highest  graces  of  poetry.  The  romance  of 
Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  many  more  of  the 
same  stimp.  The  crusades  both  fucnished  new  matter,  and  in« 
creased  the  spirit  for  such  writings ;  the  Christians  against  the  Sara- 
cens made  the  common  groundwork  of  Ahem;  and  from  the  lllh^ 
to  the  1 6th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  ^11  Europe.  In 
Spain,  where  the  taste  foi*  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most 
greedily  caught,  the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  contribQ*>ed  greatly  to  explode  it ;  and  the  abolition 
of  tournaments,  the  prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief 
of  magic  ard  enchantments,  and  the  change  in  general  of  man- 
ners throughout  Europe,  began  to  give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  com- 
position. 

Then  appeared  the  Astraea  of  D'Urfe,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the 
Cletia  and  Cleopatra  of  Madame  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style. 
These  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance 
writing.  The  heroism  .and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous 
turn  of  the  chivalry  romance,  were  still  preserved ;  but  the  dra- 
gons, the  necromancers,  and  the  ertthanted  castles,  were  banishedi 
and  some  small  resemblance  to  human  nature  was  introduced*  Still 
however,  tliere  was  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them  to  please 
an  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement.  The  characters  were  dis* 
cerned  to  be  strained ;  the  style  to  be  swoln;  the  adventures  incre* 
dible ;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  ai)d  tedious. 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and 
from  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar 
novel.  These  novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of 
Lewis  XIV.  and  King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trifling  nature, 
without  the  appearance  of  moral  tendency,  op  useful  instruction. 
SiiiM  tliat  time,  however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and 
a  degree  of  reformation  introduced  into  the  spirit  of  hovel  writing. 
Imitations  of  life  and  character  have  been  professed  to  be  given 
of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interesting  situations,  such 
as  may  actually  occur  in  life ;  by  means  of  which,  what  is  lau- 
dable or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  placed  in  a  useful  light  Upon  this  plan,  the  French 
have  produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Blas^ 
bj  Le  Sage,  is  a  book  full  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  know- 
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ledge  of  the  world.  The  works  of  Mftrivaux,  especially  hi*  Man- 
anne,  diaoover  great  refinement  of  thought,  great  peaptnttioa  into 
human  nature,  and  paint,  with  a  very  delicate  pencii,  some  of  iIk 
nicest  shades  and  features  in  the  distinction  of  characters.  The 
Nouvelle  Hcloisc  of  Rousseau  is  a  production  of  very  singular  kind ; 
in  many  of  the  events  which  are  related,  improbable  and  unoati;- 
ral ;  in  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and  for  sonre  of  the  sccocf 
which  are  described  justly  blamable;  but  withal,  for  the  power  of 
eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of  passion,  enti- 
tled to  tank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are.  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably,  nor 
draw  characters  with  so  much  delicacy  ^  yet  we  are  not  witftoot 
some  performances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the  British  geni> 
us.  No  fiction,  in  any  la«guage,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that 
appearance  of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  thf" 
imagination  of  all  readers,  it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  osefMi 
instruction ;  by  showing  how  much  the  native  powers  of  man  msy 
be  exerted  for  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  any  external  situation. 
Mr.  Fielding's  noveJs  are  highly  distinguished  for  their  humour;  a 

.  humour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  refined  and  delicate  kind,  Ison^- 
nal,  and  peculiar  to  himself!  The  characters  which  he  draws  are 
li\ely  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the  strokes  of  a  bold  pencil. 
The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable  to  humanity  and  gotxi- 
ness  of  heart;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest  work,  tiie  artful  co;>- 
duct  of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the  incidents  lo  the 
winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The  most  moral  o( 
all  our  novel  writers  is  Ricliardson,  the  author  of  Clarissa,  a  writer 
of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerablo  capacity  and  geni- 
us ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out  piecesof 
amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  performances 
whi(ih  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adventurei. 
and  Histories,  by  anonymousauthors,  if  they  bs  often  innocent,  ye) 
are  most  commonly  insipid;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  lo 
be  admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  aiii! 
upon  life,  without  extravagance  and  without  licentiousoe^,  migki 
furnish  an  agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind ;  yet,  con-  * 
sidering  the  manner  in  which  these  writings  have  been  for  the  mosi 
part  conducted,  it  must  ulao  be  confessed,  that  they  oftencr  tend  te 
dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  purpose.     Let  ua  d«w- 

*   ihei^ore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  regions  of  fiction* 
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Wmr  tvnr  hiflt^ry  diacouned  of  fully, 
Id  the  fwi>  |»Ty4*e«iuig  leoturev  1  Of  the 
remaloiiig  Kjibcies  of  compoBitioD  in 
pniRitf  w  hat  i*  ohf  crvcd  ?  Wliat  is  the  first 
msjtanco  crivcn  7  Why  are  not  the  style, 
ibrm,  mii  dress  of  such  writings,  mate- 
liai  ob|Cctis?  But  why,  at  the  same 
time,  are  they  objects  not  to  be  i^lect- 
td  ?  >\liat  is  it  manifest,  every  philoso- 
plu'cal  writer  must  study,  and  what  re- 
mark fullowB?  Beyond  mere  i>erBpi- 
Gufty,  what  are  required  ?  How  is  this 
dlui4ratod1  What,  then,  have  we  a 
riiyiht  to  demand,  irom  every  philoso- 
phical writer  7  But  as  he  may  pooMss 
tiiis  quality,  and  still  be  a  very  dry 
writer,  what  should  he  study;  and 
why  ?  What  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
eniboilishments,  which  a  philosopher 
can  employ?  What  subjeets  aSbrd 
flcopc  for  these  ?  What  is  uieir  eflect ; 
aim  whj^  ?  What  «iy>e  does  philosophi- 
cal writiniT  admit  I  What  else  does  it 
ailmit?  About  whaLhoTTever,  must  he 
take  great  care  7  Mrliat  have  some  of 
the  aneients  left  us?  Of  Seneca,  what 
is  observed  ?  What,  at  tl^e  oame  time, 
eannot  be  denied  ?  What  is  said  of  Mr. 
Locke'a  Treatise  on  Human  Under- 
stand tnj^;  and  of  Lord  Shaflfisbury's 
writinirsi  What  form  does  philosophii^al 
fotiipotiitkin  sometimes  aesmne'V  By 
whom  has  this  form  been  used?  In 
whii  two  wnys  may  it  be  executed?' 
Of  the&ap  (lificrent  methods,  what  is  ob- 
ien'e>l  ?  Of  a  iltulo^^ue  thus  conducted, 
▼hat  is  remark  M?  It  requires  more 
'had  what,  and  what  ought  it  to  be? 
Why  does  a  dialonrua  thus  conducted, 
give  the-  raailer  a  ver/  agreeable  enter- 
tainment? What,  tberefore,  has  an 
author. who  has  gerJus  for  executing 
•Qch  a  oompositbn  in  hin  power  ?  Of 
the  greater  part  of  modem  dialoCTe 
writers,  what  is  obscrve^l?  How  ib  uiis 
observation  illustrated?  From  what  re- 
marks does  it  appear  that  this  is  a  very 
fHcrid  and  hisipia  manner  of  writing  ? 
What  is  said  of  the  dialo^es  of  Plato? 
In  what  does  Plato  excel  all  writers, 
aricient  or  modem  ?  What  is  the  only 
fault  of  his  imagination?  Into  what 
dor»  it  frequently  carry  him  ?  In  what. 
B  the  philompher  at  times  lost ;  ana 
what  remark  follows  '2  What  is  obser- 
ved of  Cicero^s  dialocues?  .What  do 
tiiev  show  us?  Who  has,  perhaps,  cx- 
eclled  Cicero  m  this  manner  of  writiig? 
Of  LucUn,  08  a  dialogue  writer,  wlmi 


is  observed?  Of  what  kind  of  dialogoe 
has  he  given  us  the  model  ?  What  ai»> 
tinguisl^  all  his  writings  ?  Wiiat  was 
hisgrcatobject;  andofthe  method  which 
he  took,  what  i^  observed  ?  In  what  has 
he  be^n  followed  by  several  miHlera 
authors?  Who,  in  pirticular,  ))ns  given 
us  dialogues  of  this  sort,  and  wliat  is 
said  of  them?  In  the  course  of  a  dia- 
logue, what  is  a  dilTicult  tai^k;  and 
whyi  Hence,  what  follows?  Wlio  is 
one  of  the  moist  remarkable  writers  of 
dialo^es  in  the  English  languajre? 
Of  his  dialogues,  wliat  is  observed  ? 
What  is  the  cnaracter  of  Bijdiop 
Berkeley's  Dialogues?  To  what  suh- 
ject  does  our  author  next  proceed  ?  Into 
what  does  epistolary  writing  a)>near  at 
first  view  to  stretch ;  and  wliy  i  How 
is  this  remark  illustrated?  But  for 
what  is  this  not  sufiicient?  Of  writing 
of  this  kind,  what  is  further  observed  f 
Even  where  one  is  writing  a  real  letter, 
what  is  remarked ;  and  what  instance 
is  given?  In  such  cases^  bow  do  we 
consider  the  author?  When  does  epis- 
tolcuy  writing  become  a  distinct  ffpe* 
cies  of  composition  ?  Of  such  an  iiiter- 
courae,  what  is  observed;  and  when 
will  tliey  be  the  more  valuable?  Even 
when  may  they  still  be  interesting,  and 
more  especially  if  there  be  any  tiling 
to  interest  us  in  what?  Hence,  what 
curkMity ;  and  why?  To  expect  what 
is  childjsli ;  and  for  what  reason  ?  But 
Ftill,  why  may  we  expect  to  pcc  more 
of  the  character  displayed  in  these 
than  in  any  other  productbns?  Whh  / 
what  do  we  please  ourselvos?  Upon 
what,  therefore,  will  much  of  the  merit 
of  epistolary  writing  depend  ?  What  is 
its  first  and  fundamental  requisite ;  and 
why?  What  does  this  not  banish ;  and 
of  these,  what  is  obeerved  ?  Who  will 
mt  pleaae  long  ?  Of  the  style  of  lettera 
what  is  remarked?  What  does  all 
nicety  about  words  betray ;  and  hejice 
what  diould  be  avoidecl?  Which  are 
the  best  letters?  How  ittliis  illustrated? 
Wliat  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be 
remembered?  How  is  this  remark  i!lui»> 
trated?  What  is  the  first  requisite,  both 
in  conversation, and  in  correspondence? 
What  illustration  of  tUe  remark  fol- 
bws? 

Of  Plin^^  Letters,  what  is  observed  f 
What  n,  mdeed,  a  very  difficult  task  7 
What  is  the  effect  of  attentkm  to  tlir 
opiiuon  of  tha  world,  in  what  he  savs)  . 
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What  is  the  character  of  Cicero%  Epis- 
eles?  Of  them,  what  is  farther  observed? 
From  wliat  does  itappearthat  they  were 
written  without  any  intention  oi  being 
published  to  the  world?  What  do  they 
contain ;  and  of  what  are  they  the  last 
monument?  llie  greatest  part  of  them 
being  written  when  ?  To  whom  does 
Cicero  lay  0|>en  bis  heart  without 
reserve?  Of  his  correspondence  with 
others,  what  is  remarkoa?  What  is  the 
most  distinffuished  ooUectton  of  letters 
in  the  English  lan^age ;  and  where 
are  they  published?  What  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  tliis  collation  ?  What 
is  observed  of  those  of  Dr.  Ai1)uthnot? 
What  proof  is  there  that  Dean  Svnft's 
letters  are  unaffected  ?  What,  however, 
were  to  be  wished?  Several  of  whose 
letters  are  masterly;  and  of  Mr.  Pope'& 
what  is  observed  ?  What  instance  of  af- 
fectaiion  have  we  from  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Addison ;  and  also  to  Bishop  Atterbary  ? 
Of  the  latter  sentence,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  appears  to  much  advan- 
tage in  tlie  letters  of  French  writens ; 
and  to  what  have  they  given  birth  ?  In 
the  last  age,  who  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  epistolary  writers?  Why 
did  Balzac's  reputation  soon  decline  ? 
Wh3r  did  Voiture  continue  long  a  fa- 
vourite autlK)r?  What  is  his  only  fault? 
Whose  letters  are  now  esteemed  the 
most  accomplished  model  of  a  familiar 
correspondence  ?  Of  them,  what  is  fur- 
ther observed  ?  Of  the  letters  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague,  what  is  re- 
marked? W^iat  other  species  of  com- 
position remains  to  be  treated  of?  How 
may  tliese,  at  first  view,  seem  ?  What 
does  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  one  of  his  traeta. 
quote,  as  the  saying  of  a  wise  man  7 
Of  this  saying,  %vhat  is  observed ;  and 
why?  Why  might  fictitious  histories 
be  employed  for  very  useful  purposes? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  have 
these  ever  been  the  basis?  What  re- 
mark, therefore,  follows?  Of  what  does 
Lord  Bacon  take  notice;  and  what 
does  he  observe?  On  what,  therefore, 
sliall  we  make  a  few  observations  f 
Of  its  origin,  what  is  remarked?  What 
is  observed  of  tlie  genius  of  eastern 
natbns;  and  how  is  this  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  Arabian  Nights  Enter- 
tainments? Among  the  ancient  Greeks, 
of  what  do  we  hear ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them?  What  fictitious  histories  still 
remain ;  and  of  them,  what  isobseived? 
01'  this  sort  of  writing  durinir  the  dark 
•gei.  what  IP  nunarked?  What  gave 


rise,  in  those  trnios,  to  that  marveDma 
system  of  chivalry,  which  isoiieoftfK 
most  singular  appctfuanees  in  tlie  Iimo- 
ry  of  mankind  i  Upoc  this*  what  wen 
iouiidfyi?  In  them,  what  was  daspiay- 
ed?  What  merit  did  they  nowess?  How 
is  this  remark  illuHrat«xl7  To  what  ii 
the  origin  of  this  orjr^e  traced;  and  by 
whom  ?  Which  is  the  earliest  of  thoe 
romances ;  and  what  b  the  subject  of 
it  ?  For  what  celebrated  poem  k  thi 
same  subject  taken;  and  what  bob- 
served  of  it?  By  what  wa^  the  romanee 
of  Tuipin  followed?  WThat  wta  the 
effect  or  the  crusades?  Who,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  cenuuy,  contributed 
greatly  to  explode  this  Kind  of  wrrtii^; 
and  what  followetl?  What  then  ap- 
peared ;  and  how  may  these  be  rtxtader- 
ed  ?  What  'were  still  pref«rvcd ;  ba 
what  was  banishe<i  ?  Still  what  ^jeo- 
tkm  was  there  to  them '?  Hence,  what 
form  did  this  sort-of  composition  soon  a» 
sume  ?  Of  these  covek  what  is  obser- 
ved? Upon  this  plan,  what  have  the 
French  effected  ?  Of  GU  Bias,  what  ii 
observed  ?  What  is  the  character  rf 
the  works  €€  Marivaux?  Of  the  Noo- 
velle  Heloise  of  Rousaoau,  what  ■  re 
marked?  What  is  t J  le  «rtate  of  ths  tma 
of  writing  icvGrcat  Itritain?  In  wnu 
respects  arc  We  inioif'.T  to  theic  vet 
what  remark  follows  ?  To  illustrate  thu, 
what  Work  k  mentioneJ ;  and  what  ii 
observed  cf  it  ?  W^hat  is  the  efaaracter 
of  Mn  Fielding^  novels ;  and  how  are 
his  characteTB  drawn?  Why  db:^  hii 
Tom  Jones  deserve  much  praise?  Who 
is  the  most  moral  of  all  our  novel  wri- 
ters;  and  of  him,  what  is  observptt? 
What  is  remadced  of  the  trivia,  pet- 
formance^  which  daily  appear  ? 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Philosophical  writing. 

A.  Ita  object. 

B.  Perspicuity,  its  first  reqnisiie. 

o.  It  sdiiiits  <tf  a  polished)  nod,  sad  ci» 
gant  style. 

2.  Dialo&rue. 

▲.  A  direct  cccverBation. 

B.  The  recital  of  a  converBatioo. 

c.  Ancient  and  modem  dlalogisls. 

3.  Bpistolary  writing.    . 

▲.  Whenadifttinctapecicaofoompodtkik 
B.  It  must  acQuaint  us  widthe  author, 
c  DiBtingvioued  ancient  and   mnkn 
epistolary  writers. 

4.  Fictitious  history. 

A.  Lord  Bacon's  remark;. 

B,  Ita  oriffin,  very  ancicDt. 
c.  lu  dinerent  forma, 

o.  The  most  distingidabed  ptoductiia 
of  thiskiuL 
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LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATURE  OF  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PRO- 
GRESS.... VERSIFICA  TION. 

r 

I  HAvs  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of 
wriiing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition. 
Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds,  1 
dttsigu  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in 
general,  wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  num- 
bers, f 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  What  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  it 
difier  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as 
might  at  first  be  imagined ;  and  critics  have  difiered  and  disputed 
much,  concerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made 
its  essence  to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  de- 
finition ;  for  though  fiction  may  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical 
compositions,  yet  many  subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned ;  as 
where  the  poet  describes  objects  which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth 
the  real  sentiments  of  his  own  heart.  Others  have  made  the  cha^ 
racteristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  imitation.  B|it  this  is  altogether  loose : 
for  several  other  arts  imitate  as  well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of 
human  manners  and  characters  may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest 
prose,  no  less  than  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain. 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
be  given  of  poetr}',  is,  *  that  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  en- 
livened imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers.' 
Thie  historian,  the  orator,  the  pliilosopher,  address  themselves,  for 
the  most  part,  primarily  to  the  understanding:  their  direct  aim  is  to 
Infoi  m,  to  persuade,  or  to  instruct  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet 
is  to  please,  and  to  move;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and 
the  passions,  that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  ib  have  it  in 
his  view,  to  instruct,  and  to  reform ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleas- 
ing and  moving,  that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  sup- 
posed to  be  animated  by  some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  ima- 
gination, or  engages  his  passions;  and  which,  of  course,  communi- 
cate»«  to  his  style  a  peculiar  elevation  suited  to  his  ideas;  very  difltr-, 
ent  from  that  mode  of  expression,  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in 
its  cahn,  ordinary  state.  1  have  added  to  my  definition,  that  this 
language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed,  most  commonly^  into 
regular  numbers;  because,  though  versification  be,  in  general,  the 
exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms  of  verse 
so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distingutshable  from  prose; 
such  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  Comedies;*  and  there  is  also  a  species 
of  prose,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone* 
3F 
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B8  to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  a.**  the  Tdema- 
chus  of  Fenelon ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Oasian.  The- truth 
is,  verse  and  prose,  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another,  likp 
li|3;ht  and  shade.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit 
where  eloquence  ends,  and  poetry  begins ;  nor  is  there  any  aecasiou 
for  being  very  precise  about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  oaturerf 

'  each  is  understood.  These  are  the  minutiie  of  eriticism,  concerning 
which,  frivolous  writers  are  always  disposed  to  squabble ;  but  whieb 
deserve  not  any  particular  discussion*  The  troth  and  jostnesa  of  the 
definition,  which  I  have  given  of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from 
the  account  which  I  am  now  to  give  of  its  origin;  and^  wliioh  will 
tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  te  deliver, 
concerning  its  various  kinds. 

.  The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  in- 
vention of  all  sciences  and  arts,  ha^  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetn 
to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  per- 
sons as  these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  che  Crrecian 
countries.  But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  amoD|» 
nations  where  they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  agreat 
error  to  imagine,  that  poetry  and  musie  are  arts  which  belong  only 
to  polished  nations.  They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  and  belong  to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages ;  though^  like  other 
arts  founded  in  nature,  they  have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a 
concurrence  of  favourable  circumstances,  carried  to  greater  perfec* 
tion  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  In*order  to  explore  the  rise 
of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds;  we 
must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and  of  shepherds;  to  the  high- 
est antiquity  ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of  manners  among  mankind. 
It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concarring  voice  of  all  antiquity 
affirms,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.    But  in  what  senae  this 

,  seemingly  strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  un- 
derstood. There  never,  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which 
men  conversed  together  in  poetical  numbers..  It  was  in  very  humble 
and  scanty  prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  ear* 

.  ried  on  intercourse  among  themselves,  relating  to  the  weals  and  oe* 
cessities  of  life.  But  from  the  very  beginningpf  80ciety,'there  were 
occasions  oh  which  they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  pub> 
lie  assemblies;  and  on  all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  kn<A)vn,  that  mo- 
sic,  song,  and  dauce,  made  their  principal  entertainment.  It  n 
chiefly  in  America,  that  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  being  madv 
acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage  state.  We  lesirn  from  the  par- 
ticular and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that  amonj^all  ti.e  na- 
tions of  that  vast  continent,  especially  amon^he  northern  tribes,  with 
whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  music  and  song  are,  at  all  their 
meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthusiasm ;  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves  most  oh 
such  occasions ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religious 
ntes :  that  by  these  they  Jamer.t  their  public  and  private  Calamities, 
the  death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors;  express  their  joy  on 

.  dieir  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  na^n,  and  their 
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heroes ;  exeite  eaeh  other  to  perform  brave  exploits  in  war,  or  suf- 
fer desth  and  torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  or  poetic  composition,  in 
thofie  rade  eSbsions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  sug- 
gested to  untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by 
their  meeting  together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would 
«^rly  distinguish  this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  con- 
versed on  the  common  occurrences  of  life;  namely,  an  unusual  ar- 
rangement of  words,  and  the  employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech. 
It  would  invert  words,  or  change  them  from  that  order  in  which  fhey 
are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which  most  suited  the  train  in  which 
Lhey  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination,  or  which  was  most  accommo- 
dated to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which  he  was  moved.  Underthe 
influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  such 
as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  -passion  makes  us  see  them.  We 
magnify  and  exaggerate;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others  in  what  cau- 
ses our  emotion;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest;  we 
call  apon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
ielves  to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various 
movements  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we 
now  distinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia, 
simile,  &cc.  but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language 
of  poetry  among  the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse 
which  prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain 
melody,  or  modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or 
^rtef,  of  admiration,  love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound, 
which,  partly  from  nature,  partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes 
such  pathetic  impressions  on  the  fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild 
barbarians.  Music  and  poetry,  therefore,  had  the  same  rise:  they 
were  prompted  by  the  same  occasions ;  they  were  united  in  song ; 
and,  as  long  as  they  continued  united,  they  tended,  without  doubt, 
mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's  power.  The  first  poets 
sung  their  own  verses;  and  hehce  the  beginning  of  what  we  call 
versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful  order  than  prose,  so 
as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The  liberty  of  transposi- 
tion, or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  I  observed,  would  natu- 
rally assume,  *made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  into  some  sort  ot 
numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
tineouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  inHiuld  be  at  first. 
Rut  the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  dc-' 
cp'ecs,  pabsed  into  an  art« 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  tfiat  the  first  compositions 
which  were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by.  tradition, 
could  be  no  other  than  poetical  composition^.  No  other  than  these 
could  draw  the  attention  of  men  in  iheir  rude  uncivilized  state.  In- 
deed, they  knew  no  other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse  had 
no  power  to  attract  savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war. 
There  was  notliing  that  could  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  him* 
self  forth,  ortodrawthe  crowd  to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  pas* 
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aioRy  of  music,  and  of  song.  This  vehicley  therefore,  and  no  other, 
could  be  employed'  by  chiefs  and  legislators,  when  they  meant  to  io- 
tftruct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is,  likewise,  a  farther  rca^oo 
why  such  compositions  onfy  could  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  be- 
cause, before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could  last,  and  be  re- 
membered. The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by  the  help 
of  numbers ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children ;  and 
by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the  his- 
lor  leal  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  us  concerning  all  na- 
tions, bear  testimony  to  thQse  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests, 
philosophers,  and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  In  poetry. 
Apoilo,0rpheus9andAmphion,theirmostancientbards,arerepreseQt- 
ed  as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  law  and  civil!- 
2;ation.    Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  vf  hicb  they  com- 

iiosed  ;*  and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus 
listory  had  appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 
In  the  same  manner,  among  all  other  nations,  poets  and  songs  are 
the  first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythlac 
or  Gothic  nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,ot 
poets;  and  it  is  from  their  Ruiic  songs,  that* the  most  early  writers 
•of  their  history,  such  as  Saxo-Graramaticu%  acknowledge  thattfaev 
had  derived  their  chief  information.  '  Among  the  Celtic  tribes,  in 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland,  we  know  in  what  admiration  their  birds 
were  held,  and  how  greiat  influence  they  possessed  over  the  people 
They  were  both  poets  and  musicians,  as  all  the  first  poets,  in^veiy 
country,  werdl  They  were  always  near  the  person  of  tlie  chief  or 
sovereign ;  they  recorded  all  his  great  exploits ;  they  were  employ- 
ed as  the  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes,  and  their  persons 
were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiqu^res  of  all  countries,  so  we  may 
expect^  that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resem- 
blance, during  the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occa 
sions  of  their  being  composed,  are  every  whore  nearly  the  same. 
The  praises  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors, 
the  recital  of  martial  deeds,  songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  laraeoU- 
tion  over  the  misfortunes  and  death  of  their  countrymen,  occur 
among  all  nations ;  and  the  same  enthustasiti  and  fire,  the  same  wild 
and  itregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise  and  gIo%Tlnf 
style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  general  distin- 
guishing characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  Thdt 
strong  hyperbolical  manner  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  call  the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest 
poetical  productions  came  to  us  from  the  East,)  is  in  truth  no  moie 
oriental  than  occidental ;  it  is  characteristical  of  an  age  rather  than  of 
a  country ;  and  belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  pe- 
riod which  first  gives  rise  to  music  and  to  song.  Mankind  never  re- 
— — ^  «    -  .-  -,         . 

•  Strabo»  lib.  z.    . 
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semble  each  other  so  much  as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society. 
Its  subsequent  revolutions  give  birth  to  the  principal  distinctions  of 
character  among  nations,  and  divert,  into  channels  widely  separated, 
that  current  of  human  genius  and^nanners,  which  descends  origin- 
ally from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  o<^ 
easion  some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations; 
chiefly  according  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a 
more  gentle  spirit;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower 
in  the  arts  of  civilization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Gothic  poetry  remarkably  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but 
slaughter  and  blood;  while  the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs 
turned^  from  the  earliest  times,  upon  milder  subjects.  The  Celtic 
poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  chiefly  of  the  martial  kind, 
yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mixture  of  tenderness  and  refine- 
ment ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry  among  the 
Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  which  had  been 
established  for  ages.     SoLucan  informs  us : 

Vos.quoque  qui  fortes  animos,  belloque  peremptos 

Laudibufl  in  longura  Tates  diffunditis  OTum, 

Flurlma  securi  AidUtii  camiina  bardi.*  L.  44. 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  have 
soon  received  a  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  con- 
cerning the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeus,  who  treated  of 
creation  and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
rise  of  things;  and  we  know  that  the  Greeks  advsmced  sooner  to 
philosophy,  and  proceeded  with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  re- 
finement, than  most  other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  po- 
ets of  the  east;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry 
was  the  earliest  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  and  instruction.t  The 
ancient  Arabs,  we  are  informed,!  valued  themselves  much  on  their 
metrical  compositions,  which  were  of  two  sorts;  the  one  they  com- 
pared to  loose  pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former, 
the  sentences  6r  verses  were  without  connexion ;  and  their  beauty 
arose  from  the  elegance  o/  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the 
sentiment  The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally 
comprehended  in  sOch  independent  proverbial  apophthegms,  formed 
into  verse.  In  this  respect  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  great  part  of  which  book  consists  of 
unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearls  of  the  Arabians.  The 
same  form  of  composition  appears  'also  in  the  book  of  Job.     The 

*  Too  too,  ye  bardt,  wbom  i acred  raptnres  fire, 
To  chaunt  your  heroen  to  your  country's  lyre, 
l¥ho  consecrate  in  your  immortal  strain, 
Bttivt  patriot iMols  in  righteous  battle  slain; 
Securely  now  the  useful  task  renew. 
And  noblest  thomea  in  deathless  songs  pursue  Rows. 

t  Vid.  Voyages  de  Chardin,  chap  de  la  PoAsie  des  Persans. 

t  Vtd.  Prelimtnary  discourse  to  Sale's  Translation  of  the  Koran 
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Greeks  'seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  a  more  regubr 
•iructurey  and  closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their  poetical  writings. 

During  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  difiet^nt  kinds  of  it  laj 
confused,  and  were  mingled  iu^b  same  composition,  aceording 
as  inclination,  enthusiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  po- 
et's strain.     In  the  progress  of  society  and  arts,  they  b^an  to 
assume  those  difierent  regular  forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  br 
those  difierent  names  under  which  we  now  know  them.     But  in 
tJie  first  rude  state  of  poetical  efiusions,  we  can  easily  discern  the 
seeds  and  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  poetry.     Odes  and 
hymns,  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  compo- 
sitions ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  reli^ous  leeltnp. 
by  exultation,  resentment,  love,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.     Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  woqM 
as  naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  firieods. 
The  recital  of  the  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  aocestors, 
gave  birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry ;  and  as  not  eontent  with 
simply  reciting  these,  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their 
public  meetings,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards, 
speaking  in  the  character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other, 
we  find  in  this  the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages 
of  society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now, 
from  each  other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  difiTerent  kinds  ot 
poetry  then  mixed  together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or 
composition  of  any  kind,  was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first, 
history,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  were  all  the  same."  Whoever  wani« 
ed  to  move  or  to  persuade,  to  inforni  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen 
and  neighbours,  whatever  was  the  subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment 
^nd  tales  with  Ihe  melody  of  song.  This  wa&  the  case  in  that  period 
of  society,  when  the  character  slnd  occupations  of  the  husbandman 
and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  statesman,  were  united  in  one 
person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought  on  a  separation  of  the 
difierent  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led  also  by  degrees  to  a 
separation  of  the  difierent  literary  provinces  from  each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented;  records  of 
past  transactions  began  to  be  kept;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects 
of  policy  and  useful  arts,  wislied  now  to  be  instructed  and  inform* 
ed,  as  well  as  moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the 
afiairs  of  life ;  and  were  interested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabolous, 
in  past  transactions.  The  historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the 
buski.ns  of  poetry ;  he  wrote  in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a 
faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  former  events.  The  philosopher 
addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  understanding.  The  orator  stih 
died  to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained  more  or  less  of  tiie 
ancient  passionate  and  glowing  style,  according  as  it  was  conducive 
to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art,  calculated 
chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as  related 
to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion,  music, 
was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it 
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These  separations,  brought  all  the  literary  aits  into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  ol 
each.  Poetry*  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  per- 
haps more  vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  It  included 
tlien  the  whole  burst  of  the  human  mind;  the  whole  exertion  of  its 
imaginative  faculties.  It  spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and 
HO  other ;  for  to  passion,  it  owed  its  birth.  Prompted  and  inspircii 
by  objects,  which  to  him  seemed  great,  by  events  which  interested 
his  country  or  his  friends,  the  early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  suug 
indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly  strains ;  but  they  Avere  the  native  efl'u- 
sions  of  his  heart;  tliey  were  the  ardent  conceptions  ofadmiration 
or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship,  which  he  ijoured  forth.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  tlie  rude  and  artless  strain  of  the 
first  poetry  of  all  nations^  we  should  often  find  somewhat  that  capti- 
vates and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  ages,  when  poetry  became 
a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors  began  to 
aflect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  closets, 
they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than *to*express  it;  they 
tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  rtiptures,  or  to  supply  the  defect 
of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  might  give 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  not 
favourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful 
io  music*  As  long  as  Uiey  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and 
animated  poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musi- 
cal sound.  The  music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  ex 
tremely  simpla ;  and  must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic 
notes,  as  the  voice  could  adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical 
instruments,  such  as  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few 
strings,  appear  to  have  been  early  invented  among  some  nations;  but 
no  more  was  intended  by  these  instruments,  than 'simply  to  accom- 
pany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the  melody  of  song.  The  poet's 
strain  was  always  heard ;  and,  from  many  circumstances,  it  appears, 
that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  among  other  nations,  the 
bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or  lyre  at  the  same 
time.  lA  this  state,  the  art  of  music  was, when  it  produced  all  those 
great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  history.  And 
certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  music  accom- 
panied with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental 
music  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet'^ 
song,  and  formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of 
harmony,  it  lost  all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions;  and  sunk  into  an  art  of  ;nere  amusement,  amon^j 
polished  and  luxurious  nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains 
of  its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.     By  being  uttered 

*  See  Dr.  Brown's  Dissertation  on  tbe  Bittt  C/niois,  mid  Separation  of  Pottry  and 
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.  in  song,  it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial anrnog^nenl 
of  words  and  syllables,  very  different  in  different  countries;  bttteucfa, 
as  to  the  inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agree- 
able in  sound.  Whence  arises  that  great  characteristic  of  poetry  whicb 
we  now  call  verse;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature ;  but  as  Tarn  sensible^  that  were 
f  to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my- inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to 
discussions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  » 
minute,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English 
versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  w^re  of  a  musicai 
kind,  rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  thai  is, 
the  length  or  shortness  of  their  syllables.  Others,  who  did  not  make 
the  quantities  of  tfieir  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pro- 
nouncing them,  rested  the  melody  of  their*  verse  upon  the  number 
of  syllables  it  contained,  upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  aad 
pauses  in  it,  and  frequently  upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds, 
which  we  call  rhyme.  The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks 
and  Romans;  the  latter  is  the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern 
nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  every  syllable,  cm-  the  far 
greatest  number  at  least,  was  known  to  have  a  fixed  and  determined 
quantity ;  and  their  manner  of  pronouncing  rendered  this  so  sensible 
to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  \vas  counted  precisely  equal  in  time 
to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the  number  of  syllables  cod- 
tained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to  vary.  It  may  extend 
to  17;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than  13;  but  the  mu* 
sical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in  ^very  hexa* 
meter  verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  long  syllables.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the  proper  mixture 
and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought  to  compose 
it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet,  dactyles, 
spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  accuracy  of 
composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed  as  to 
complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite^  for  instanee,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  fe^  which 
^  might  be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both 
these  is  the  same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was 
regularly  to  be  a  dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.* 


*  Some  writers  imagine,  that  the  feet  in  Latin  verse  were  intended  to  <:ormpoiMl 
ro  bars  in  music,  and  to  form  musical  int#vals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to  the  cai 
m  the  pronunciation  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  tlie  case,  every  kind  of  verse  most 
have  had  a  peculiar  Vorder  of  feet  appropriated  to  it.  But  the  common  prosodies 
show  that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  beiog^  mea- 
sured indifferently,  by  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  instance,  what  is 
called  the  Asclepednan  verse  (in  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  be 
scanned  either  by  a  Spondeus,  two  Chortambus*s,  and  a  Pyrrichius  ;  or  by  a  Spon- 
deu«,  a  DHCtyliis  succeeded  by  a  Cesura,  and  two  DactylusV  The  common  Penta- 
meter, and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like  varieties ;  and  yet  the  oielodf 
of  the  ver^e,  remains  always  the  same,  though  it  be  scanned  by  different  feet.  This 
proves,  thnt  the  metrical  fuet  were  not  sensible  in  the  prommciation  of  tite  line,  hat 
wore  intended  only  to  regulate  its  construction ;  or    applied  as  measures,  to  117 
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The  introdaetion  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  wobld  be  alto 
irether  out  of  place;  for  the  genias  of  our  language  corresponds  not 
in  this  respect  to  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no 
regard  to  quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many 
words  we  have,  especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables, 
where  the  quantity,  or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably 
fixed ;  but  great  numbers  we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  al- 
fogether  loose.  This  is  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  con- 
sisting of  two  syllables,  and  with  almost  all  our  monosyllables. 
In  general,  the  difference  made  between  long  and'short  syllables,  in 
our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,i8  so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so 
much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them  either  long  or  short  at  plea- 
sure, that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little  effect  in  English  versification. 
The  only  perceptible  difference  among  our  syllables,  arises  from 
some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger  percussion  of  voice, 
which  we  call  accent  This  accent  does  not  always  make  the  syHa- 
ble  longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only ;  and  it  is  upon  a 
certain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllables, 
infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  lone  or  short,  that  the  mejudy 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope's  lines,  and  in 
reciting  them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quanti- 
ties are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured : 
whereas,  if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse 
dictates,  its  melody  will  be  totally  destroyed.^ 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambic  struc^ 
ture  ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession,  nearly  alternate,  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to 
the  place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with 
an  unaccented  syllable;  and  sometimes,  in  the  course  of  it,  two  un- 
accented syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are 
either  five,  or  four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.i  The  number  of 
syllables  is  ten,unless  where  an  Alexandrine  verse  is  occasionally  ad- 
mitted. In  verses  not  Alexandrine,  instances  occur  where  the  line 
appears  to  have  more  than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instan- 
ces, I  apprehend  it  will  be  found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are 
—  1. 1.  —  ■       . .  ,11 .— — ^  ■.■■■■i.a..      .       .     ...  ^i.  ■- 

whether  the  tnceeMion  of  lon^  and  short  gyllabl^  wm  tach  as  suited  the  melodv 
of  tlm  Terse;  and  as  feet  of  different  iKinds  could  sometimes  be  applied  for  ihii 
purpose,  hence  it  happened,  that  some  forms  of  verse  were  capable  of  being  scan- 
ned in  different  wajrr.  For  measuring  the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were 
found  so  proper  as  dactylen  and  spondees,  and  therefore  by  these  it  is  uniformlv 
■canned.  But  qo  ear  it  sensible  of  the  termination  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hex- 
ameter  line.  From  m  misapprehension  of  this  matter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion 
has  sometimes  arisen  among  writers,  in  treating  of  the  prosody  both  of  Latin  and  of 
Engliah  Terse.       » 

*  See  this  well  fflustnited  in  Lord  Monboddo's  Treatise  of  The  Origin  and  Progrea  of 
[jttnguage,  toI.  ii.  under  the  head  of  the  prosody  of  language.  He  shows  that  this  is 
not  only  tiie  constitution  of  our  own  Terse,  but  that,  by  our  manner  of  reading  Latin 
rerse,  we  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not  pronounce  it  ar« 
curding  to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  malie  the  musical  time  of  one  long  syllnlile 
equal  to  two  short  ones;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, only  mixed  in  a  ratio  different  from  that  of  our  own  verse.  No  Roman  ould  pos- 
sibly understand  our  pronundstion. 

3Q 
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so  slurred  In  pronouncing,  as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect  to  its 
effect  upon  the*car,  within  the  usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  eircumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  Terse,  is 
the  ca^ural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line 
Some. pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  the 
verse  of  most  nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin 
hexameter.  In  the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible.  That 
k  a  verse  of  twelve  syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth 
syllable,there  falU  regularly  and  indispensably  a  osBsural  pause,  di- 
viding the  line  into  two  equal  hemisticks.  For  example,  in  the  first 
lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle  to  the  King: 

Jeane  II  TuUant  herot  J  dont  U  hautf  sftgeste  ' 

N*est  point  le  fruit  tardif  |  d'une  lente  viciUesM, 
Qui  seal  sans  Ministre  J  h.  l*exuBple  des  Dieux, 
Sontieiit  toot  par  toi-meme  |  U  voit  toas'  par  tes  yetiz. 

In  this  train  all  their  verses  proceed ;  the  one  half  of  die  line  a)  w&y« 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on 
the  ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect 
in  their  verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity 
of  heroic  poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advan- 
tage of  our  English  verse,  (hat  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied 
through  four  different  syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fall 
after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  or  the  7th  syllable;  and  according  as 
the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or  other  of  these  syllables,  the  melody  of 
the  verse  is  much  changed,  its  air  and  cadence  are  diversified.  By 
this  means,  uncommon  richness  and  variety  are  added  to  English 
versification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the 
briskest  melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  given 
to  the  line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr. 
Pope  has,  with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the 
verse  to  the  subject. 

On  her  white  breast  |  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  micht  Idas  f  and  infidels  adore ; 
Her  lirely  kN»lu  {  a  sprighUy  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  |  and  as  unfiz'd  as  those. 
Favours  to  hone,  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  |  but  never  once  offends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  Ime 
into  two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verve 
loses  that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  former  pause, 
and  becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spodess  mind, 

Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resi^'d. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenoui  of 
the  music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse  marches  now 
with  a  more  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  any  of  the  two  for> 
mer  cases. 

TbiB  wrath  of  Pelens*  son,  I  the  direful  spring 
Of  an  the  Grecian  woes,  |  O  foddesa  siaf ! 
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But  tne  grave,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  mofe  &ensib|e,  when 
the  pause  Tails  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to 
tlie  end  of  the  line  that  it  can  ocrupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs 
the  seldomest)  but  has  a  happy  effect  in  diversifying' the  melody.  It 
produces  that  slow  Alexandrine  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ; 
tnd  for  this  reason,  such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are 
used  in  finishing  the  couplet. 

And  in  the  tmooUi  description  |  murmur  stilly 
Lou^  loT*d,  ador'd  ideas  !  |  all  adieu. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme ;  because  in 
Uiese,  our  versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.     As  blank 
verse  is  of  a  freer  kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  less  cadence  or 
tone,  the  pauses,  in  it,  and  the  efiect  of  them,^are  not  always  so  sen- 
sible to  the  ear.     It  is  con^rucied,  however,  entirely  upon  the  same 
principles  with  respect  to  the  place  of  the  pause.     There  are  some 
who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety  and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse, 
have  maintained  that  it  admits  of  musical  pauses,  not  only  after 
those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  their  place,  but  after  any  one 
syllable  in  the  verse  indifierently,  where  the  sense  directs  it  to  be 
placed.     This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  maintain  that 
there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of  the  verse; 
tfince,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formed  entirely  by  the 
meaning,  not  by  the  music.     But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary 
both  to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  the  experience  of  every ' 
good  ear.*     Those  certainly  are  the  happiest  lines,  wherein  the 
pi^use,  prompted  by  the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  thai 
of  the  sense,  or  at  least  does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  mean- 
ing.    Wherever  any  opposition  between  the  music  and  the  sense 
chances  ta  take  place,  I  observed  before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation 
or  delivery,  that  the  proper  method  of  reading  these  lines,  is  to  read 
them  according  as  the  sense  dictates,  neglecting  or  slurring  the  cas^ 
sural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line  les^  graceful  indeed,  but,  how- 
ever, does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal 
defect  id  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at 
the  end  of  every  couplet  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this ;  and  al- 
lows the  lines  to  run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  La- 
tin fftxameter  permits,  perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  subjects  of  dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more 

*  In  the  Italian  heroic  rerse,  employed  by.Tasso  in  his  Gienisalemme,  and 
Anosto  in  his  Orlando,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  Taned  nature  witli  those  which 
I  have  shown  to  belong*  to  English  ▼ersification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  sylla 
bles  in  the  line.  Marmontel,  in  his  PoGtique  Fran9oise)  vol.  i.  p.  269,  takes  no 
tice,  that  the  construction  of  verse  is  common  to  the  Italians  and  the  English;  and 
defends  the  uniformity  of  the  French  caesural  pause  upon  this  ground,  Uiatthe  al- 
ternation of  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  furnishes  suflicient  variety  to  the  French 
poetry ;  whereas  tite  change  of  movement  occasioned  by  the  four  different  pauses  In 
lilnglish  and  Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to  him,  too  great  diversity.  On  tha  head 
of  pauKi  in  English  versincation,  see  the' Elements  of  Critieisin,Ghap  18,  sect.  4* 
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free  and  manly  numbers  than  rhyme.  The  constraint  and  strict  re- 
gularity of  rhyme,  are  unfavourable  to  the  sublfme,  or  to  the  highlv 
pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem^or  a  tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and 
degraded  by  it.  It  is  best  adapted  to  compositions  of  a  temperate 
strain,  where  no  particular  vehemence  is  required  in  the  sentiments, 
nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style ;  such  as  pastorals,  elegies,  epistles, 
satires,  &c.  To  these,  it  communicates  that  degree  of  elevatioa 
which  is  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance  suffi- 
ciently distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write 
such  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing.  In  order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  aSect  a  pomp  of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  I  join  m  opinion  with  thbse,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds 
its  proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poe- 
try, I  can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  pour- 
ed out  against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds, 
fit  only  for  children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste 
in  the  monkish  ages.     Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin 
or  Greek  verse,  because  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their 
words,  by  their  liberty  of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed 
quantities  and  musical  pronunciation,  could  carry  on  the  melody  of 
verse  without  its  aid..    But  it  does  not 'follow,  that  therefore  it  must 
be  barbarous  in  the  English  language,  which  is  destitute  of  these  ad- 
vantages.    Every  language  has  powers  and  graces,  and  music  pecu- 
liar to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming  in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in 
another.     Rhyme  Was  barbarous  in  Latin ;  and  an  attempt  to  con- 
struct English  verses,  after  the  form  of  hexameters,  and  pentameters, 
and  Sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.     It  is  not  true,  that  rhyme 
is  merely  a  monkish  invention      On  the  contrary,  it  has  obtained 
under  different  forms,-in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations.    It 
is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe ;  it 
is  said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and 
the  Americans.     This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return 
of  similar  sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  man- 
kind.    And  if  any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
or  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties 
ot  pauses,  to  carry  both  elegance  and  sweetness  of  sound,  his  ear 
must  be  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  in  couplet^  is  a  . 
modern  species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  I.  was  the 
stanza  of  eight  lines,  such  as  Spenser  employs,  borrowed  from  the 
Italian.;  a  measure  very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the 
first  who  brought  couplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dry  den  afterwards  estab- 
lished the  usage.  Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected 
it.  Mr.  Pope's  versification  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flow- 
ing and  smooch  in  the  highest  degree;  far  more  laboured  and  cor- 
rect than  that  of  any  who  went  before  him.  He  introduced  one 
considerable  change  into  verse,  by  totally  throwing  aside  the  trip- 
icts,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in  which  Mr.  Dryden  abound- 
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ed.  Drycfen's  yerafication,  however,  has  ve.7  great  merit ;  and,  lik« 
nil  his  productionsi  has  much  spirit,  mixed  with  carelessness.  Lf  not 
so  smooth  and  correct  a^  Pope's,  it  is,  however,  more  varied  and  easy. 
He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing  the  9ense  with  the  coup* 
let ;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making  his  cQnplets  run  into 
one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of  blank  verse. 


CtUESTIOirS. 


Oh  what  has  our  author  now  finiah- 
edhisobaervationB;  andi  what  remains? 
As  what  does  our  author  design  this 
lecture;  and  in  what  manner  doss 
he  propose  to  treat  it?  What  is  our 
first  inquiry?  Of  the  answer  to  this 
question,  what  is  observed  ?  In*  what 
have  some  made  its  essence  to  consist, 
and  by  what  authority  do  they  support 
their  opinion  ?  How  does  it  appear  that 
tills  is  too  limited  a  definition  ?  Why  is 
It  too  loose  to  make  the  characteristics 
of  poetry  lie  in  imitation  ?  What  is  the 
most  just  and  comprehensive  definition 
which  can  be  ^ven  of  poetry  ?  How  is 
this  definition  fully  illuttrated  ?  What 
has'our  author  added  to  this  definition ; 
and  why  ?  How  nearly  do  verse  and 
prose  approach  each  other ;  and  what 
remaiics  follow?  From  what  will  the 
truth  and  justness  of  the  definition 
priven,  appear?  To  whom  have  the 
Creels  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry? 
Of  such  persons  as  these,  what  Is  re- 
marked ?  To  imagine  what,  is  a  great 
error ;  and  why  ?  In  order  to  explore 
the  rise  of  poetn^  to  what-  must  we 
have  recourse?  What  has  been  oflen 
gaid  ?  What  period  of  society  never 
existed  ?  What  iUustration,  then,  of  the 
paradox,  that  poetry  is  older  than  prose, 
fnllowB  ?  Whcre,»only,  have  we  had  an 
opportunity  ol'  bnsing  made  acquainted 
with  men  in  their  savage  state?  Of 
them,  what  do  we  learn  from  concur- 
ring accounts  of  travellers  ?  Here,  then, 
in  wdat  do  we  see  the  beginnings  of 
poedc  composition  ?  What  two  parti- 
ciLare  would  early  distinguish  this 
lanrruage  of  sons?  Ilbw  is  this  illus- 
trated? What  influence  do  stronff  emo- 
tions exert  over  the  passions ;  and  what 
do  we,  consequently,  do?  Hence,  what 
arises?  What  is  man  by  nature;  and 
how  is  t^  remark  illustrated  ?  What, 
therefore,  follows  ?  As  the  first  poets 
eunct  their  own  verses,  of  what  was  this 
the  be^uRJng?  What  fell  in  with  the 


nrasic  of  the  son^?  What  was  the  ecu*- 
ly  character  or  these  members;  but 
what  followed  ?  From  what  has  beeji 
said,  what  appears?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  they  knew  no  other  than 
these?  What, therefore,  follows?  What 
la>lher  reason  is  there  why  such  com- 
positions only,  could  be  transmitted  to 
posterity?  How  is  this  illustrated? 
What  bear  testimony  to  these  facts ; 
and  of  this  remark,  what  illustfations 
follow  ?  How  does  it  appear,  that,  in 
the  same  manner,  amon^  all  other  na« 
tions,  poets  and  songs  are  the  first  ob- 
jects that  make  their  appearance? 
From  this  deduction,  what  follows; 
and  why?  What  occur  among  all  na- 
tions; and  what  are  the  general  dis- 
tinguishing cliaracters  of  all  the  most 
ancient  original  |x9etry  ?  Of  that  strong 
hyperbolical  manner,  which  we  have 
long  heen  accustomed  to  call  the  orien- 
tal manner  of  poetry,  what  is  obeei^ 
ved?  When  do  manlond  most  resemble 
each  other  ?  What  is  the  efiect  of  its 
subsequent  revolutkms?  What  influ- 
ence has  diversity  of  climate,  and 
manners  of  living,  on  the  first  poetry  of 
nations?  Of  this  remark,  what  iuus- 
trations  are  given?  Repeat  the  passage 
from  Lucan.  From  what  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  early  poetry  of  the  Gre- 
cian nations  assumed  a  philosophical 
cast?  Who  have  always  beej  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  east ;  and  amouj? 
them,  of  wha^as  poetry  the  vehicle? 
Of  the  ancient  Araos,  what  are  we  in- 
formed ?  Of  what  two  sorts  were  they  ? 
Of  the  former,  what  k  observed  ?  Who 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  intro- 
duced a  more  regular  structure,  'iind 
closer  connexion  of  parts,  into  their 
poetical  writings  ?  What  was  the  stale 
of  poetry  during  its  infancy?  In  the 
progress  of  society. and  arts,  what  did 
they  be^n  to  assume  ?  But  Ui  the  first 
rudestateofpoeticalefiuskms,  what  may 
easilv  be  dncemed?  How  is  this  te- 
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mark  illustrated  ?  Ofull  of  theae  kinds 
of  poetry,  however,  what  is  observed  ? 
What«  alaO)  was  then  blended  in  one 
niofisf  How  is  this  illastrated?  In 
what  period  of  society  was  this  the 
cuse  ?  When  was  this  order  changed? 
What  efiect  was  produced  bv  tlie  in 
vention  of  the  art  of  writing?  What 
pJiect  did  this  produce  'On  the  histo- 
rian, the  philosopher,  and  the  orator? 
What  did  poetry  now  become  1  What 
was  the  effect  of  these  separatbns  ? 
From  what,  however,  does  it  appear 
that  poetry,  in  its  ancient,  original  con- 
dition, was  perhaps  more  vigorous  than 
it  is  in  its  modem  state?  What,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  be  wondered  at  ?  When 
did  authors  begin  to  affect  what  they 
did  not  feel ;  and  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Of  the  separation  of  music 
from  poetry,  what  is  remarked  ?  How 
is  thi^remark  illustrated  ?  Of  the  mu- 
sic, ami  of  the  musical  instruments  of 
that  early  ncriod,  what  is  observed : 
and  what  follows?  What  is  certain? 
When  did  music  lose  all  its  ancient 
power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with 
strong  emotions ;  and  into  what  did  it 
link  ?  What  does  poetry,  in  all  nations, 
still  preserve?  Wlience  ar««es  that 
great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we 
now  call  verse  ?  Why  does  our  author 
confine  himself  to  a  few  observations 
upon  English  versification?  Upon 
what  did  nations,  whose  language  and 
pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind, 
rest  their  vendficaiion  ?  Upon  what  dla 
others,  who  did  not  make  the  quantities 
of  their  syllables  su  distinctly  perceived 
in  pronouncing  them,  rest  them  ?  Tlie 
fbrnier  was  the  case  with  whom,  and 
with  whom  is  the  latter?  Among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  ev^  syllable, 
what  is  remarked  ?  Upon  this  pnnciple, 
to  what  extent  was  tlie  numbw  of  syl- 
lables contained  in  their  hexameter 
verse,  allowed  to  varyf  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  re^lar  time  of  every 
veree,  wha^  were  invented  ?  By  these 
measures,  what  were  tried?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Wh^  would  the  intro- 
ductior.  of  these  feet  mto  English  verse, 
be  entirely  out  of  place  ?  What  illus- 
tration of^  this  remark  follows  ?  With 
what  words  is  this  the  case  ?  Of  the  dif- 
ference, in  generali  made  between  bng 
and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of 
pronouncing  them,  what  is  observed  ? 
Fnom  what  does  the  only  perceptible 
diiT'^.rence,  amanir  our  syllubles,  arise? 


What  is  remanced  of  this  accent?  How 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  what  structure  » 
our  English  heroic  verse  ?  With  regarJ 
to  the  place  of  these  accents,  wtiat  re- 
marks are  made  ?  What  is  another  es- 
sential circumstance  in  the  construc- 
tk>n  of  our  verse  ?  In  what  other  venc 
is  it  found  ?  Of  its  use  in  French,  what 
is  observed ;  and  by  what  example  m 
this  illustrated?  On  French  vereps, 
what  is  farther  remarked?  On  the 
other  hand,  what  is  a  distin^ishincr 
advantage  of  our  English  verse  ?  Ai\er 
what  syllables  may  Uie  pause  fall,  aiki 
If  hat  remark  follows  ?  By  this  means, 
what  are  added  to  English  vefsifica- 
tiotn  ?  WTiat  effect  is  produced,  when 
the  pause  falls  earliest,  or  after  the 
fourth  syllable  ?  By  what  example  is 
this  illustrated  ?  When  the  pause  taJisi 
after  the  fiOh  syllable,  what  is  its  ef- 
fect, and  what  does  the  verse  then 
lose?  Repeat  the  example.  When 
the  pause  follows  the  sixth  syllable, 
what  air  does  the  tenoor  of  the  moFic 
assume  ?  By  what  example  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  But*  when  does  the  grave, 
solemn  cadence,  become  still  more  seit- 
sible  ?  Of  this  Kind  of  verse,  what  is 
observed ;  and  what  example  is  given  ? 
Why  has  our  author  taken  his  exam- 
ples from  verses  in  rhyme  ?  Of  blai^k 
verse,  what  is  here  observed  ?  M'i:h 
regard  to  cur  verse,  what  have  socie 
maintainetl  f  This,  in  the  opinion  cl 
our  author,  is  the  same  thing  as  what : 
and  why  ?  To  what  is  this  apprehend- 
ed to  be  contrary ;  and  tor  what  rea- 
son? How  are  bmnk  verse  and  rh)-ine 
contrasted?  With  what  opinion  doee 
our  author  c^iincide,  vet,  in  what  in- 
vectives can  he  not  join  ?  Why  mi^ht 
rhyme  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek 
verse  ?  But  what  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  ?  How  are  these  remarks  ill  ni- 
trated ?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  not 
true,  that  rhyme  is  merely  a  roankiBh 
invention  ?  What  do  these  instyioes 
show ;  and  what  remark  fbUows  f  Of 
the  present  form  d*  oar  English  ?  hyme, 
in  couplets,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
measure  was  generally  used  in  tl^e 
dajrs  of  Queen  clizabetli ;  and  what  is 
observed  of  it  ?  Who  fixst  brought  coup- 
lets into  vpgue;  and  who  e^ablished 
the  usage?  Of  them,  whatip  farther 
remarked  ?  What  is  the  character  of 
Mr.  Pope's  versification?  How  dees 
Dryden  compare  with  him  ? 
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3. 
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AfJJLLYMS 

Tbe  deflnition  of  poetry. 

Its  ori^iD  and  anUqoUjT. 

Ill  aucieat  characteriatict. 

The  difTerent  kinda^  not  distinguished. 

The  influence  of  the  invention  of  the  art 

of  writing'. 
The  separatian  of  mode  from  vene. 


T.  Ilie  nature  of  verse. 


pansn, 


▲.  Earlish  versification. 

a.  The  effects  of  the  cissttraJ 
when  differently  placed, 
(a.)  After  tbe  fourth  syllable. 
(6.)  After  the  fifth  syllabic, 
fc.)  Afler  the  sixth  syllable. 
(d.)  After  the  ecvontli  syllable. 
6.  The  character  of  our  blank  verse, 
(a.)  Blank    ver^e    contrasted   wxtb 
rhyme. 


LECTIJRi:   XXXIX. 


PASTORAL  POETRY.— LYRIC  POETRY. 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  pro^ss  ol 
poetry,  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  English  versi- 
fication. I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  innds  of  poetical  com- 
position, and  of  ttie  critical  rules  that  relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow 
that  order  which  is  most  simple  and  natural ;  beginning  with  the 
lesser  forms  of  poetry,  and^ascending  from  them  to  th^  epic  and  dra- 
matic, as  the  most  .dignified.  This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on 
pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  com- 
position. On  the  contrarv,  I  am  of  o])inion  that  it  was  not  cultivated 
as  a  distinct  species,  or  suDJect  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced 
in  refinement.  Most  authors  have,  indeed,  indulged  the  fancy,  that 
because  the  life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their 
first  poetry  was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  pf  rural 
scenes  and  objects.  I  make  no  aoubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of 
its  images  ana  allusions  from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men 
were  best  acquainted;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  calm  and' 
tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felicity  were  not,  b^  any  means,  the  first  ob- 
jects which  inspired  that  strain  of  composition,  which  we  now  call 
poetry.  It  was  inspirfd,  in  the  first  periods  of  every  nation,  by 
events  and  objects  whicn  roused  men's  passions ;  or,  at  least,  awa- 
kened their  wonder  and  admiration.  The  actions  of  their  gods  and 
heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or  misfortunes  ot 
their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes  to  the  bards 
of  every  country.  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their  composi- 
tions, was  incidental  only.  They  did  not  think  of  choosing  for  their 
theme  the  tranquillity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  till  men 
had  begun  to  be  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  distinctions  of 
rank  and  station  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  farge  so- 
cienes  was  known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form. 
Men  then  bej?an  to  look  back^pon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life 
whicn  their  forefathers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to 
pave  led :  they  looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  those  niral 
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bcenes,  and  pastoral  occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felicity  to 
take  place,  superior  to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceired  the  idea 
of  celebrating  it  in  poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  thas 
Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  arc  acquainted; 
and,  in  the  court  of  Augustus,  he  was  imitated  by  ViiTg^l. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  compo- 
sition.    It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing 
views  of  nature,  which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood 
and  youth;  and  to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part 
of  men  recur  with  pleasure.     It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  !i>> 
nocence ;  and,  therefore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  such  repn?- 
sentatioits  as  promise  to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the 
world ;  and  to  transport  us  into  calm  elysian  regions.     At  the  sarce 
time,  no  subject  seems  to  be  more  favourable  to  poetry.     AmidM 
rural  objects,  nature  presents,on  all  hands,  the  finest  field  fordescnp- 
tion ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow  more  of  its  own  accord,  into  poeii- 
cal  numbers,  than  rivers  and  mountains,  meadows  and  hills,  flock« 
and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care.  Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  hiw^ 
at  all  times,  allured  many  readers,  and  excited  many  writers.     But. 
notwithstanding  tlie  advantages  it  possQsses,  it  will  appear  from  wh?t 
I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that  there  is  hardly  any  species  of 
poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  carried  to  perfection,  or  in  which 
fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views :  either 
such  as  it  now  actually  is;  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced 
to  be  a  mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments 
are  become  disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low ;  or  such  a5 
we  may  suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple 
ageis,  when  it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance,  when  the  wealth  of 
men  consisted  chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though 
unrefined  in  his  manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state ;  or  lastly,  such 
as  it  never  was,  and  never  can  in  reality  be,  wlien,  to  the  ease,  inno- 
cence, and  simplicity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  po- 
1  ished  taste  and  cultivated  man  ners  of  moderirtimes.    Of  these  three 
states,  the  first  is  too  gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  un- 
natural, to  be  made  the  ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.     Either 
of  these  extremes  is  a  rocK  upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  ap- 
proach too  near  it.     We  shall  be  disgusted  if  he  gives  *j&  too  much 
of  the  servile  employments,  and  low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theo^ 
critus  is  censuied  for  having  sometimes  done:  and  if,  like  some  of 
the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pastorals,  he  makes  his  shepherds 
discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and  scholars,  he  then  retains  the 
nam6  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral  poetry. 

He  must,  therefoi*e,  keep  in  the  middle  station  between  these. 
He  must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  cer 
lain  periods  of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there 
was  ease,  equality,  and  innocence ;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and 
agreeable,  without  bemg  learned  or  refined ;  and  plain  and  artlf^ 
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without  lH»nggross  and  wretched*  Tlie  great  charm  of  pastoral  pot»- 
Iry  arises^  from  the  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  nap* 
piness  of  a  rural  life.  This  pleasing  illusion^  therefore^  the  poet 
icust  carefully  maintain*  He  must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agree* 
able  in  that  state^  but  hide  whatever  is  displeasing.*  Let  him 
paint  its  iimplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full )  but  cover  its  rude- 
ness and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he  may  attri* 
bute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any  con- 
dition of  human  life  to  be  without  them ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
a  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fSuiey  with  any  thing  peculiarly  dis- 
gusting in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted 
for  the  displeasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  l<)ss  of  a  favourite 
Iamb.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only 
such  evils  as  these  to  deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  some- 
what embellished  and  beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side 
only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care 
that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether  disguise  her ; 
or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  such  im- 
provements as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it  If  it  be  not  exactly 
real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however,  be  somewhat 
Uiat  resembles  it  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pas- 
toral poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let 
ua  consider,  first,  Uie  sceoery ;  dext,  the  charac^rs;  and,  lastly , 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  soit  of  composition  should  ex- 
hibit 

As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the 
country,  and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it 
beautifully.  Viipl  is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose 
descriptions  of  natural  beauties  are  richer   and  more  picturesque 


•^*- 


*  la  Um  Ibllowfaig  bmitiful  finss  of  the  first  Ecldgatt  Vfarpl  hw.  io  Uie  true 
•pifit  of  a  pastoral  poet,  brought  together  as  agreeable  aa  aiseidblafe  of  images  of  r»- 
ral  pleasure  as  can  any  where  be  found : 

f  ortonate  senez !  Me  inter  fltimfaMi  aota, 
Et  fontes  sacfos,  frigus  captabit  opaconi. 
Hhie  tibi,  qu«  semper  ricmo  ab  limite  sepes, 
Hyblseis  apibus,  florem  depasta  saliMi, 
Sttpelori  somnum  sundebit  mire  susnrro. 
Hlac  aha  sub  nipe,  canet  frondator  ad  aarii } 
Nee  auoen  interna  raucie,  tu*i  nira,  pahiaribes, 
Ncc  gemere  aSrSA  cessahh  tnrtor  ab  olmo. 

Happy  old  man!  here  mid  tb*  arcustom'd  streams 
And  sacxed  springs.  you*U  shun  the  scorching  beams  \ 
While  from  yon  waiow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound, 
The  bees  that  suck  tiieir  flowery  stores  around, 
Shan  sweedy  mingle,  with  the  whisp*ring  boughs, 
Tlieir  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  from  iteep  roclis  the  pruner's  song  Is  heard ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  favVite  bird, 
Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  heir  mtaltfng  Urahi, 
Nor  turtles  from  the  aSnal  elms  to  plahi.  Waaroii. 
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than  those  of  the  other.*     In  erery  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  rur:k 

prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn,  and  set  before  us.     It  is  rm 
enough,  that  we  have  those  unmeaning  groups  of  violets  and  roses, 
of  birds,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  oiir  common  pastoral- 
mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perj^tually  recurring  ujton 
us  without  variation.     A  good  poet  ought  to  give  us  such  a  lanci. 
scape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  alter.     His  objects  must  be  partirti 
larized;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  the  tree,  must  each  of  Ibfir 
^tand  forth,  so  as  to  make  a  figure  In  the  imagination,  and  to  ^Ke 
us  a  pleasing  conception  of  the  place  where  we  are.     A  single  cS- 
ject  happily  introduced,  will  sometimes  distin|i^ish  and  charac- 
terize a  whole  saene;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  tenr 
beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which  Virgil  has  set  before  u^  ai^d 
which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hinc  adeo  niedm  «kt  nobis  rta  ;  jainque  lepiilciinifli 

Incipit  apparern  Bianofis:  hie  vindeiMas 

A^icols  strin^mt  frondeft.  Eok.  CK^ 


*  What  rural  tccDcrj^  for  insUnce,  can  be  painted  in  vmntv  IHvly  ooloBrs^  1km  ibi 
'JDomlng  description  exhibits? 


4y  Tf  CscOflffK 


*B»  rt  ttt*tf*drowt  y«^6»Tf c  tlfrnfiM^t, 
Tl*KA«i  i*  Jlfif*i9  wrt^^  «CT«  «f«<ric  /WWrs 
'Aty4i^i  iTTiKMi  vrfi"  ryyCtin  hfk  Mb| 

T«l  i\  9«t)  ruM^ic  IftiAfutfirif  miBmiiUmt 

TkM9«f  •?  avKfv»«i  0vrm9  ^f6(wun  dMdmitk 
"Avi'tf  nkfviu  %ak  tfaiti6//i(t  Wrtvi  n^it^mr 

Tlmrr^Sri§9  ^-l^ut  /uax*  ir/oroc,  iw^ti'im^ftt, 
*0 VMii  fih  M{  ««rW.  ar»^«  wKm^nwi  /i  ^urtua  • 
Aar^ikimt  m^fU9  Uvxiv/hrf  vk  /'  %Hi^99*rp 
\}fwmLH  j0{«^XejriiMiTflt^6of<rK  l{«r/iL 

TaaoGiuT.4d|yL  «•.  laa 

on  foft  beds  recline 

Of  lentlsk,  nnd.jQunff  branches  of  the  vine  i 

poplars  and  elms  aboTe  their  foliage  spread, 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  the  breesy  head; 

Below,  a  stream,  from  the  oymph*B  sacred  cav«. 

In  free  meandera  led  its  mnrmVing  wave. 

in  the  warm  snnbeams,  ▼erdaot  shades  amonf  , . 

Shrill  griushoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song; 

At  distance  far,  oonceal*d  in  shades,  alone, « 

Sweet  PhnomeU  pour*d  her  tuneful  moan ; 

The  lark,  the  gold^nch,  warbled  lavs  of  love. 

And  sweetly  pensiv*  coo*d  the  turtf««  dove ; 

IVhile  honey  bees,  forever  on  the  wing, 

Hunun'd  round  the  flowers,  or  sipt  the  apver  iprtsif  |    ' 

The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 

With  sumir.er*s  sweets,  and  autumn*s  redolence. 

Apples  and  pean  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  aroundt 

And  the  plum's  loaded  branches  kissM  the  gromd.  Fawbbb. 

*^— To  our  mid  Journey  are  we  come, 

I  see  the  top  of  old  Bianor's  tomb| 

Here,  Mcrkwhere  the  swahis  thick  'branches  prune 

i^id  strew  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  tune.  Wabtob. 
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Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  ofthe  scenery,  but  in  the  frequent 
illusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  coursei  m  pastorals,  the 
poet  must,  above  all  tnings,  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his 
face  of  nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images;  or  otherwise,  he 
will  soon  become  inllpid  with  those  known  topics  of  description, 
which  were  original,  it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them 
from  nature,4)ut  which  are  now  worn  thread-bare  by  incessant  imi- 
tation. It  is  also  incumbent  on  him,  to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  sjb- 
ject  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as  it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy 
kind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such  forma  as  may  correspond  with 
the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he  describes.  Thus  Virgil,  in  l}is 
second  Eclogue,  which  contains  the  lamentation  oTa  desparing  lov^r, 
^i  ves,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appearance  to  the  scene : 

Tao'ikm  inter  denMS,  umbrosa  caciiinina,  fa^of 
Assidu^  Teoi«bat ;  tbi  hac  faie^qdita  talus 
Montibtts  ii  tylrii  itodio  jacubat  inaiiU* 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid* 
ing  in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers, 
or  citizens,  in  the  country,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings: 
we  expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  en- 
i;aged  in  rural  occupations;  whose  innocence  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  the  world  may,  in  our  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  con- 
trast with  the  manners  and  characters  of  those  who  jire  engaged  in 
the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  al- 
ready hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much 
rusticity  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other. 
The  shepherd,  assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  mannei 
of  thinking,  on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  tlxs 
ground-work  of  his  character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  his  beingdull  and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  and 
reflection;  he  may  have  sprightliness  and  vivacity;  he  may  have 
very  tender  and  delicate  feelings;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the 
portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of  life;  and  since,  undoubtedly,  thcQe 
was  mu'ih  senius  in  the  world,  before  there  were  learning  or  arts  to 
refine  it.  But  then  he  must  not  subtilize;  he  must  not  deal  in  ge- 
neral reflections  and  abstract  reasoning;  and  still  less  in  the  points 
and  conceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely  belong  not  to 
his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are  the  chief 
blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beautiful. 
When  Aminta,  in  Tasso,  is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from  the 
ti^ee  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  saying: 
*  Cruel  tree!  how  couldst  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  ther* 
M  much  honour?  Thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovr  ly 

*  Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  he  pin'd  alone, 
To  the  wild  aroods  and  mountuns  made  hie  moan  ; 
Still  day  by  day,  in  incoherent  strains, 
*Twas  idl  he  coul J,  desjiairiug  told  bis  paian.  Wartux. 
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knots.  What  adrantage  have  the  servants  of  lore,  if  those  pre^tovu 
chains  are  common  to  them,  and  to  the  trees  V*  Such  strained  senti- 
ments as  these,  ill  befit  the  woods^  Rural  personages  are  supposed 
to  «ipeak  the  languageof  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings*  When  they 
describe,  or  mlate,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude 
to  rural  circu  jastances ;  as  in  those  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Viigil^i 
Eclogues: 

Sepiinu  In  nostris  pArruu  te  roftida  malm 
(Dux  ego  teiter  erun)  Tidi  cum  niatre  legentea : 
Altar  ab  iiiidedm(>  turn  me  jam  ceperaft  awraf, 

Jam  fragilet  poteram  k  terA  contiiigere  ramoa.  

Uc  Tidiy  i|^  peril,  ut  me  maiot  abitalit  error  If  TIIL  8V. 

f  n  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  ao  apple  at 
her  lover: 

Tom  fupt  ad  aalioef ,  et  se  cupH  ante  ▼ideri4  "  III.  6a. 

This  is  naive,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pas- 
toral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought,  to  improve  upon  it     He  does  it  thus: 

The  sprightly  Sylria  tripi  along  the  green, 
She  runs ;  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  anseen ; 
While  a  kind  glaace  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
Hoar  much  al  rariance  are  her  feet  and  eyes !    ' 

^  Thi$  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplidtj 
of  the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  tarn 
in  the  last  line :  *^  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  ejres.*' 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning 
his  pastoral  characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,  about 
what  is  he  to  employ  them?  and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  o( 
his  Eclogues?  For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds 
discoursing  together.  Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
have  a  subject  which  should,  in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now,  here 
I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing.  The  ac- 
tive scenes  of  country  life  either  are,  or  to  most  desert oers  appear 
to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state  of  a  shepherd,  or  a  per^ 
son  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  exposed  to  few  of  those 

•    *  Gia  di  nodi  si  bei  non  era  degno 

Cosi  rorido  trocicn  -,  or  cbe  Tantaggio 

Uanno  I  •ervi  d'  amor,  se  lor  cominuoe 

E'coo  le  piante  U  prstioso  laccio  ? 

Pianta  cnidel !  poteiti  quel  bel  crioa 

CNftttder,  to,  ch'ate  seo  lanto  onore  f  Am/  IIL  9c.  I. 

t  Once  with  your  mother  to  our  field  yoo  came 
For  dewy  apples;  thence  1  date  mjr  flame ; 
The  choicest  flruH  I  pointed  to  your  view, 
Tbo'  jonng,  my  raptur*d  soul  was  Ifix'd  on  yon; 
The  boughs  I  just  could  reach  with  little  arms  $ 
Bnt  then,  eren  then,  could  fed  thy  powerful  charma 
0,  how  I  gaB*d,  in  pleasing  transport  tost : 
How  gioiPd  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  lost  t 

I  My  Phyllis  me  with  pelted  applee  plies ; 
Then,  trippmg  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  hiaa. 
And  wishes  to  be  seen,  before  she  flies.  !>«< 
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accidents  and  revolutions  which  render  his  situation  interestiogp  Of 

Eroduce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenoui  of  his  life  is  uniform. 
[is  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy^  ai^d  his  love  with- 
out intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre  com- 
nnonly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral.  «^ 

From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is  to  fol- 
low. It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook,  to 
lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  teU  us  how  the 
trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone;  or  we 
have  two  shepherds  who  (challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing 
alternate  verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till 
the  judge  rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a 
beechen  bowl.  ^  To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics 
of  this  sort,  which  have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  Eclogue  writers 
since  the  days  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insi* 
pidity  which  prevails  in  pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing 
to  the  fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation 
of  the  ancient  pastoral  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confined  'nature 
of  the  sutject.  For  why  may  hot  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider 
range  ?  Human  nature,  and  human  passions,  are  muchrthe  same 
in  every  rank  of  life ;  and  wherever  these  passions  operate  on  ob- 
jects that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there  may  be  a  proper  subject 
for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort 
of  composition  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful  passions,  and 
to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  simplicity, 
and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  w^  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country,  life  to 
display  their  disposition  and  temper;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felici- 
ty or  disquiet;  the  attachment  of  friends  and  brothers;  the  rival- 
ship  and  competition  of  lovers;  the  unexpected  success  or  mis- 
fortunes of  families,  might  give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and 
tender  incident;  and  were  more  of  the' narrative  and  sentimeAlal 
intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  this  kind  of  poetry,  it  would  be- 
come much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  readers.* 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  Vir> 
gil.  Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his 
Eclogues  in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of 
eoitsecrated  ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idylia,  as  he  has  enti* 
tied  tliem,  are  not  all  of  equal  merit;  nor  indeed  are  they  all  pas- 
torals; but  tome  of  them  poems  of  a  quite  difierent  nature.  In 
such,  however,  as  are  properly  pastorals,  there  are  many  and  great 

* *£hm^9bot9  obMrrmdMit  on  the  barmmen  of  theconmon  Eclogues  were  written  * 
before  oar  tniidation  from  the  Qermui  hed  naade  ui  acquainted  in  this  oountrj  witb 
jesaer'e  Idjlt,  in  which  the  ideas  thai  had  oocnrred  to  me  lor  (he  improTement  of  pas- 
toral  poetrjr,  are  fuUj  realiaetL 
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teauties.     He  is  distinguished  for  the  simplicity  of  his  sentiBirDts; 
for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his  numbers,  and  for  the 
richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.     He  is  iHe  original,  of 
whicii  Virgil  is  the  imitator.     For  most  of  Virgil's  hi^esl  beauties 
in  his  Eclogues  are  copied  from  Theocritus;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.     He  must  be  allowed, 
however,  to  have  imitated  him  with  -great  judgment,  and  in  some 
respects  to  have  improved  upon  him.     For  Theocritus,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  descends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean, 
and  makes  his  shepherds  abusive  and  immodest;  whereas  Virgil  i* 
free  from  ofiensive  rusticity,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the 
character  of  pastoral  simplicity.     The  same  distinction  obtains  be- 
tween Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between  many  othei  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers.     The  Greek  led  the  way.  followed  nature 
more  closely,  and  showed  more  original  genhis       The  Roman  dis- 
covered more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  )>ru     We  have  a  few 
remains  of  two  other  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus  and 
Blon,  which  have  very  considerable  merit;  and  if  they  want  the 
bimplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delieacy. 

The  moctcrn  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  them- 
selves with  copying,  or  imitatingythe  descriptions  and  sentiments  of 
tKe  ancient  poets.     Sannazarius,  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  attempted  a  bold  innovation.     He  eompoised  Pis- 
catory Kclogues,  changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and 
from  the  life  of  shepherds  to  that  of  fishermen.     But  the  innovation 
was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has  gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fish- 
ermen is,  obviously,  much  more  hard  and  toilsome  than  that  ol 
shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much  less  agreeable  images. 
Flocks,  and  trees,  and  flowers,  are  objects  of  greater  beauty,  and 
more  generally  relished  by  men,  than  fishes  and  marine  productions. 
Of  all  the  moderns,  M.  Gesner,  a  poet  of  Switzerland,  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  his  pastoral  compositions.    He  has  introduced 
into  his  Idyls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.     His  rural 
scenery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  lively.     He  pre^ 
sents  pastoral  life  to  us,  with  all  the  embellishments  of  which  it  is 
susceptible;  but  without  any  excess  of  refinement.     What  fenm 
the  chief  merit  of  this  poet  is,  xhat  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  and  has 
enriched  the  subject  of  his  Idyls  with  incidents*  which  give  rise  lo 
much  tender  sentiment.     Seienes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  afiection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  and 
children,  of  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displaced 
in  a  pleasing  and  touching  manner.     From  not  understanding  the 
language  in  which  M.  Gesner  writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  po- 
etiy  of  hi*  style:  but,  in  the  subject  and  conduct  of  his  pastorals, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  outdone;  r.ll  the  moderns. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals,  do  any  great  hon* 
our  to  the  English  poetiy.  Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  hisyouth; 
which  may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  oannot  well  excuse 
the  barrenness  that  appears  in  them.  They  are  written  in  re- 
markably smoott  and  .flowing  numbers:  and  this  is  their  chiei 
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merit  j  for  there  is searc^y  any  thought  ia  them  whichcan  becatied 
his  own;  scarcely  aay  description^  or  any  image  of  nature,  which 
nas  the  marks  of  being  original,  or  copied  from  nature  herself;  bui 
a  repetition  of  the  common  images  that  are  to  be  found  in  Virgil, 
aii'i  in  ail  poets  who  write  of  niral  themes.  Philips  attempted  to 
be  more  simple  and  natural  than  Pope ;  but  he  wanted  genius  tu 
support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeably.  He,  too,  runs  on  the 
common  and  beaten  topics;  and  endeavouring  to  be  simple,  he  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid.  There  was  no  small  competition  between 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  where  pub* 
lished.  In  some  papers  of  the  Gtuirdian^  great  partiality  was  shown 
to  Philips  and  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.  Mr.  Pope,  resenting 
this  preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  in- 
terted  in  the  Guardiafij  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan 
of  extolling  Philips;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severely  witii 
ironical  praises;  and  in  an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm 
to  himself.*  About  the  same  time,  Mr;  Gay  published  his  Shep- 
herd's Webk,  in  six  pastorals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort 
.  of  simplicity  which  Philips  and  his  partisans  extolled,  andare,indeed, 
an  ingenious  burlesque  of  pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher 
than  the  manners  of  modern  clowns  and  rustics.  Mr.  Shenstone'9 
pastoral  ballad,  in  four  partn,  may  justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  poems  of  this  kind  which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writing  has 
appeared  in  latter  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regu- 
lar  drama,swhere  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  «ritn 
the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief 
improvement  which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  01 
composition  ;  and  of  this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  whict. 
are  much  celebrated,  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta 
Both  of  these  possess  great  beauties  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputa- 
tion they  have  gained.  To  the  latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  a5 
being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  conduct,  and  less  strained  and  aflec- 
led  in  the  sentiments;  ami  though  not  wholly  free  from  Italian  refine- 
ment, (of  which  I  already  gave  one  instance,  the  worst  indeed,  that 
.  occurs  in  all  the  poem,)  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  performance  of  high 
merit  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle  and  pleasing;  and  the 
Italian  language  contributes  to  add  much  of  that  softness,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  pa8toral.t 

*  See  Guardian,  No.  40. 

t  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice  here,  that  the  charge  agahitt  Tasso  fw,h\M 
points  and  conccit«,  has  sometimes  beea  carried  too  lar.^  Mr.  Addison,  for  in- 
stance, in  a  paper  of  tho  Guardlaa,  censuring  his  Aminta,  gives  this  example. 
*That  Sylvia  enters  adorned  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  and  after  viewing  bei-self 
to  a  fountain,  breaks  out  in  a  speech  to  the  flowers  on  her  head,  and  tells  them  that 
she  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself,  but  to  make  them  ashamed.*  *  Whoever 
can.  bear  this,' he  adds,%ay  be  assured,  that  he  has  no  tante  for  pastoral.'  Guard. 
No.  38.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia,  in  truth,  makes  no  such  ridiculous  figure,  and  we 
are  obliged  *o  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison  had  not  read  the  Aminta.  Daphne^  a 
eompanion  of  Salvia,  appears  in  conversatton  with  Thyrsis,the  coAfldi^nt  of  Amin- 
ta, Sylvia's  lover,  axid  in  order  to  show  him  that  Sylvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  in 
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I  must  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drams,  wMch 
will  bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  eomposttion  of 
this  kind, in  any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's Oentle Shepherd. 
It  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  old  rustic  dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  pio- 
Rably  be  entirely  obsolete,  and  not  intelligible;  *ahd  it  is  a  farther  din- 
advantage,  that  it  is  so  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scot- 
land, that  none  but  a  native  of  that  country  can  thorougfriy  under- 

tenstble  to  her  own  charms^  as  the  aflbcCed  to  be,  giret  liini  tUi  iftstaoee;  tlmt 
the  had  caught  her  one  day  adjusting  her  dreis  by  a  fountain,  and  m^pkyimg  saw 
mie  flower  and  now  another  to  her  neck,  and  aAer  comparing  tJieir  colours  mk'^t 
her  own,  she  broke  into  a  tmil^e,  as  if  she  had  seemed  to  say,  I  will  wear  yoo  ur-t 
for  my  ornaments,  but  to  show  bow  nfteoh  yen  yield  to  nie ;  and  when  caagbt  sIk* 
admiring  herself,  she  threw  away  her  flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.  Tbcs  de- 
MTiption  of  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no  more  than  what  is  natural,  and  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  the  author  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  originally  Mr.  Addison's.  BonboiHi  wm  his  M» 
ttiere  de  bien  ptnitr  dam  Its  9Wfrage$  d^ttprit^  appears  to  liave  been  Ae  first  «^«  g«ve 
tins  misrepresentation  of  Sylvia's  speech,  and  founded  a  criticism  on  it.  Fpat^ 
nolle,  in  his  discourse  on  Pastoral  Poetry,  followed  hhn  in  this  criticisin.  ifr.  Ad- 
dison, or  whoever  w<%s  the  aathor  of  that  paper  in  the  Oaardian,  <eopfied  Ipdsa  ^esa 
both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Prefatory  Discourse  to  his  TransiaticM  of  T«gi]> 
Eclogues,  repeats  the  observation.  Sylvia*s  speech  to  the  flowers,  with  which 
sne  was  adorned,  is  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant  instance  of  the  false  taste  of  the 
Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso  gives  us  no  such  speech  of  S^via*s,  tot  esiy  m- 
furms  tts  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or  saju^  to  hcrscH 
when  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  charging  so  many  emi- 
nent critics,  for  having  fallen  into  this  strange  inaccuracy,  from  copying  one  aaed^ 
er,  without  looking  into  the  avthor^kom  they 'censure,  it  is  'Bnananry  lisr  sat  •§ 
insert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark  Oiqihae  spenka  thm  tt 
Tbyrsii: 

Hora  per  dtrti  11  ver,  noo  mi  ratrfyo 
'    Si  Silvia  h  semplicetia,  oome  pare  *  » 

A  le  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 
Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  trovai 
La  presso  la  cittade  in  quel  gran  prati, 
Ove  fra  stagni  grace  on  isoletta, 
Sovra  essa  uu  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 
Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 
.Vagheggiar  fe  medesma,  e'mieme  InsiflBitf 
Chieder  consiglio  k  Tacque,  in  qua!  maniera 
Dispor  dovesse  in  su  la  uronte  i  crini, 
E  sovra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  vdo 
I  fior, che  tenea  in  grembo;  e tpotio  ipmo 
Hof  prendeva  un  lignstro,  hor  una  rasai 
£  Taccostava  al  bel  candido  cotlo, 
A  le  guancie  vermlglie,  e  de  eolori 
Pea  paragOne  \  e  pot,  ficome  lieta 
De  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  nn  riso 
i/*he  parea  che  dicesse :  io  por  vi  vfaiGO  } 
Ni  porto  Ibi  per  omamento  mio, 
Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogiia  tpam^ 
Perche  si  veggia  quanto  mi  cedete.  • 
Ma  mentre  ella  s*ornava,  e  vagheggiava 
mvoisi  gU  oeehi  a caso,e  si  fo  accortaf 
Ck*io  di  la  Bs'era  aceona,  •  wrgngnaadai 
JUsBOsi  tosto,  e  i  fior  Iasci6  caderei 
^  la  tanto  io  pio  ridea  del  sno  rossort, 
UapiaB'arroisiaddHiondOb  AanrrA.  Aeno  0.  fti.  Ii 
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ttand  or  reKA  it*  Bat,  thon^  mibjeet  to  these  toctl  dtsad^ntages, 
which  eonfioe  its  reputation  withia  aarrovir  limits,  itis  full  of  so  much 
natural  description,  and.  tender  sentiment,  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  poet  The  characters  are  well  drawn,  the  iBcidents  affecting, 
the  scenery  and  manners  li^y  and  just  It  afibrds  a  strong  proof, ' 
both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicitj^possess,  to  reach  the 
heart  in  eirery  sort  of  writing  $  and  of  the  variety  of  pleasing  charac*^ 
ters  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetryi  when  properly  mana- 
ged, is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

I  proceed  next,  to  treat  of  iyrie  poetry^  or  the  ode ;  a  species  of 
poetical  composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which' 
many  writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  pe- 
culiar character  is,  that  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied 
with  music.  Its  designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the 
same  with  song  or  hymn;  and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses 
are  accompanied  with  a  Ijrre,  or  ntusieal  inetrvment  Thift  distinc- 
tion was  not,  n  first,  peculiar  to  anyone  species  of  poetry.  For,  as 
I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were  coeval,  and 
were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their  separation 
took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions,  which 
were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  itsfirat  and  most  ancient  form ; 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusi- 
astic stmins,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  vic- 
tories, and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance, 
of  the  ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  itsorfginal  union  with  music, 
that  we  are  to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
this  kind  of  poetry.  It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the 
subjects  on  which  it  is  employed ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  vari- 
ous. I.know  no  distinction  of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that 
other  poems  are  often  employed  in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas 
sentiments  of  one  kind  or  other,  form,  almost  always,  the  subject  of 
the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  Uie  manner  of  its  execution, 
that  marks  and  characterizes  it  Music  and  song' naturally  add  to 
the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a  higher  degree, 
both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear.  They  justify, 
therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be  support- 
ed in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liber- 
ties it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence, 
(hat  neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which 
it  is  supposed  to  admit;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  haVb 
not  failed  suflSciently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two ;  to  raise  it 

above  its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions ; 

or  to  sooth,  and  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.  Hcnce« 

chd  ode  may  either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sublime 

and  noble,  or  it  may  descend  to  the  .latter  of  the  pleasant  and  Ihe 
3  H 
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gay;  and  between  these,  there  Is,  tlao,  a  middle  regtun  of  the  ntild 
and  temperate  emotions,  which  the  ode  may  often  oceupy  to  adtran- 
tai^ 

Ali  odes  may  be  oomprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sa* 
ered  odes;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religioussub- 
jects.  Of  this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us 
this  species  of  lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfectioiiL 
Secondly,  heroic  odes,  which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes, 
and  in  the  celebration  of  martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of 
this  kind  are  all  Pindar's. odes,  and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These 
-two  kinds  ou^t  to  have  sublimity  and  elevation,  for  their  reigning 
character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are 
chiefly  inspired  by  virtue,  friendship^and  humanity.  Of  this  kind, 
are  many  of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modern  lyric  pro- 
ductions; and  here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  4$ 
I  observed,  it  sometimes  occupies.  Fourthly,  festivlrand  amorous 
odes,  calculated  merely  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this  na- 
ture are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of  Horace's;  and  a  great  number  of 
songs  and  modem  productions,  that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species. 
The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought  to  be  elegance,  smoothness, 
and  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  diflBcuIties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that 
enthusiasm  which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  Ijoic  po- 
etry. A  professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especialljr 
if  it  attempt  the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated 
in  an  uncommon  degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins 
to  write  an  ode,  if  he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  it,  without  control  or  restraint;  if  he  has  it  not,  be 
strains  after  it,  and  thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appeaiance 
of  being  all  fervour,  and  all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  has- 
ard  of  Incoming  extravagant  The  licentiousness  of  writing  withoat 
order,  method,  or  connexion,  has  infected  the  ode  more  than  any 
other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  in  the  cla^s  of  heroic  odes,  we  find 
so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure.  The  poet  is  out  of  sight  io 
a  moment  He  gets  up  into  the  clouds;  becomes  so  abrupt  in  hit 
transitions;  so  eccentric  and  irregular  in  his  motions,  and  of  course 
so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him,  or  to  partake  of  bis 
raptures.  I  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be  as  regular  in  the 
structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poem.  Butstill  ineverv 
composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject;  there  ought  to  be  parb 
which  make  up  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  thos^  part? 
with  one  another.  The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought,  mav  bt 
light  and  delicate,  such  as  are  prompted  by  a  lively  fancy ;  butsiili 
they  should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connexion  of  ideas,  and  show 
the  author  to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  raves.  Whateveraih 
chority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric 
poetry,  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which 
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IS  so  regular  In  its  method^  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  read- 
*irs,Js  so  much  worse  upon  that  account* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modern  lyric  writers 
auisume  to  themselves  in  the  Tersifieation,  increases  the  disorder  of 
til  is  species  of  poetry .  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree. 
tliey  wander  through  so  many  different  measures  and  employ  such 
a  variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  each  other^  that  all  sense  of  aielody  is  utterly  lost 
VVbereas,  lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of 
poetry,  to  pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  sound;  and  the 
versification  of  those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which 
renders  the  harmony  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common 
ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned. 
Mis  genius  in^s  sublime;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy; 
his  descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject 
to  sing  the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  priee  in  the  public 
games,  he  is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his 
subject,  or  with  one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly  ; 
but  as  many  of  the  histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which 
he  alludes,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  Obscure,  partly  from  his 
subjects,  and  partly  from  his  rapid,  abrupt  mannrr  of  treating  them, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in 
reading  him  is  much  diminished.  One  would  imagine,  that  many 
of  his  modern  imitators  thought  the  best  wav  to  catch  his  spirit,  was 
to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity.  In  several  of  the  choruses  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  tyric  poetry  as 
in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness  and  connexion,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none, 
that  in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  car. 
vie  with  Horace.     He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to 

*  ^  La  plupart  de  ceuz  qui  parient  de  VlMiUiousiasme  dc  I'ode,  en  parlent  cominc 
t'ils  Potent  eux*mtoei  dans  le  troobk  qu'Us  veulent  d^finir.      Ce  ne  tont  que 
grands  mots  de  fnreur  dirioe,  de  Utmsports  de  rftme,  de  roouvemeos,  de  lumi^res, 
qui,  mis  bout  ^  -bout  dans  des  phnkses  pompeuses,  ne  produisent  ponrtant  aucune 
id6e  distincte.    Si  on  let  en  croit,  ressence  de  Tenthoasiasine  est  de  ne  pouvoii 
etre  comprb  qna  par  let  csprits  du  premi^  ordre,  k  la  t6te  desquels  ils  se  suppo- 
B^ni,  ec  dont  ils  €Xidiient  tons  ceux  que  oieot  ne  les  pas  entendre. — Le  beau  d&ol^ 
■ire  de  Tode  est  un  elTet  de  Tart;  mais  Q  faut  prendre  ^arde  de  domer  trap  d'ten 
due  k  ce  terme.     On  antorheroit  par-Ik  tons  les  hearts  imarinables.  ^Un   poStc 
n'auroit  plus  qu'k  cxprimer  arec  foi^ce  toutes  les  peiis^s  quilui  viendroient  sue- 
c^ssirement ;  il  se  tiendroit  dbpens^  d*en  examiner  le  rstpport,  ct  de  sc  faire  un 
plan,  dont  toutes  les  parties  se  prfitassent  mutneUemrat  des  beaut^s.    II  n*j  ^rott 
ni  commencement,  ni  milieu,  ni  fin,  dans  son  ouvrage ;  et  cependant  Tauteur  se 
crojrott  d*autant  phit  sublime,  qa*  U  seroit  moins  raisonnable.     Mais  qui  produiroit 
ime  pareille  composition  dans  Tesprit  du  lecteur?    EUe  ne  laisseroit  qu'un  ^our 
uissemcut,  caus^  par  la  magnificence  et  Hiarmonie  des  paroles,  sant  y  faire  nattrf 
lue  des  id^es  confuses,  qui  chasseroient  Tttne  on  Tautre,  an  lieu  de  concourir  eiv 
semble  k  fixer  et  k  ^iainr  Tesprit**     (Evtrss  oi  M    Ds  la  Mom,  ^on*.  L  INs 
r.»iirs  tor  TOde  * 
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a  more  moderate  degree  of  elevation;  and  joins  connected  thought, 
and  good  sense,  with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  nol 
often  aspire  beyond  that  middle  region,  which  I  mentioned  as 'be- 
longing to  the  ode;  and  those  odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  sub- 
lime, are  perhaps  not  always  his  best*  The  peculiar  character,  it 
which  he  ex(^els,  is  grace  and  elegance ;  and  in  this  style  of  rornm. 
sitlon,  no  poet  has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than  HoiaL. 
No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art  of  trifling  more  agree- 
ably, when  he  chooses  to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conveys  a  whole  description 
to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  lo 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imi- 
lators  of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a 
Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In 
graceful  ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He 
oftener  affects  the  sublime ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  wri- 
ters, frequently  becomes  harsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  oc- 
casions, he  discovers  a  considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some  of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  verj 
elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  have 
been  much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  grest  beauty,  both 
of  sentiment  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being 
rhapsodical;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the 
French  language. 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  con- 
siderable merit  Dryden's  ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Gray  is  distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and 
subtimity ;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies, several  very  beautiful  lyric 
poems  are  to  be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  arc, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible. 
Cowley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions 
In  his  Anacreontic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  The^  are  smooth 
and  elegant;  and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  and  the  most  perfect  in 
their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  Poems. 


*  Tiere  ii  no  ode  whaterer  of  Horece*f ,  without  great  beautiei.  Bnt  thoogfi  I 
may  be  fin^Iar  in  mj  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  la  some  of  tboee  odct 
which  ha!fe  been  much  admired  for  •ublimhy,(siich  as  Ode  hr.  Itb.4.  <QnalMa  ni- 
oittrum  ftilminis  aiitem,'  kc.)  there  appears  tonewbat  of  a  ■trained  aad  forced  tU 
tbrt  to  be  loftf .  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  aoooidiiig  to  wkj 
pdfBent,  to  greater  advantage,  hi  themes  of  a  iMre  teapenila  kiad. 
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avESTioirs. 


[n.  the  Isist  lecture,  of  wha{  was  an 
account  ^ ven ;  and  on  what  were  some 
obaervatione  made?  To  what  does  onr 
author  now  proceed  1  .What  order  is 
fbUowed?  What  »  the  subject  of  this 
lecture?  With  what  does  our  author 
begin ;  and  of  the  time  of  which  it  was 
Gr^ cultivated,  whatinobserved?  What 
fancy  have mopt auUMrs  indulged?  Of 
what  does  our  author  make  no  doubt; 
but  cf  what  IB  he  persuaded  1  By 
what,  m  the  first  periods  of  ever^  na- 
tion, was  it  inspired  ?  What  Aimished 
the  first  themes  to  the  bards  of  every 
country?  Why  was  what  was  of  a 
pastoral  kind,  in  tliefr  compontions,  hici- 
dental  only?  When  did  pastoral  poetry 
assume  its  present  form?  How  came 
men  to  conceive  the  idea  of  celebrating 
pastoral  life  in  noctry?  Where  did 
Theocritus,  and  wiiere  didVirffil,  write 
their  pastorals?  Why  m  pastoral  poetry, 
a  natural  and  very  agreeable  form  or 
poetical  composition  ?  From  what  does 
it  appear  that  pastoral  life  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  poetry  ?  Hence,  what  has 
been  the  effect  of  this  species  of  poetry  ? 
But,  notwithstandintr  the  advantaifes 
it  posaesses^  what  fbllows?  In  whiit 
three  different  views  may  pastoral  life 
be  considered  ?  Of  the  fiist  and  last  of 
these  three  states,  what  is  observed  ? 
Where  must  the  poet  therefore  keep  ? 
What  must  he  farm  to  himself?  For 
what  does  the  great  charm  of  pastoral 
poetry  arise?  What  must  the  poet 
therefore  do?  What  must  he  dirolay  to 
OS ;  and  what  hide  ?  Repeat  fJie  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Virgil.  How 
should  he  paint  it?  Why  may  distresses 
and  anxieties  be  attributed  to  it;  but 
of  what  nature  must  they  be?  For 
▼/bat  may  the  shepherd  well  be  afflictr 
ed ;  and  why?  In  short,  in  what  man- 
ner only  should  the  pastordi  life  be  pre- 
sented to  us?  But  about  what  should 
betake  care?  If  itbenotreallifethat 
is  presented  to  us,  what  must  it  be? 
Tliat  we  may  examme  this  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetry  more  particu&r- 
IVf  what  order  shall  we  pursue?  As 
to  the  ssene,  what  is  clear,  and  on  what 
<loes  m  jch  of  the  poet's  merit  depend  ? 
Of  TheocrituB^B  deseriptkxnB  of  natural 
beauties,  what  is  observed  ?  Repeat  the 
passage  illnstrative  of  this  remark?  In 
every  pastoral,  what  should  be  distinct- 
ly drawn,  ana  set  before  us?  What  is 


not  sufficient?  What  dught  a  good  poet 
to  give  us?  How  is  this  remark  illus- 
trated ?  What  will  sometimes  charac^ 
terize  a  whole  scene  ?  What  illustratbn 
is  given?  In  what,  above  all  things, 
must  the  poet  study  variety?  How 
must  he  divenufy  his  face  of  nature,  or, 
otherwise,  what  will  be  the  conse-t 
quence?'What  is  also  incumbent  on 
him?  Repeat  the  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark from  Virgil  ?  Whh  regard  to  the 
characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper 
to  be  introduced  into  pastorals,  what  is 
not  sufficient  ?  How  is  this  observatkui 
illustrated?  What  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal difficulties  which  here  occurs?  Of 
the  shepherd,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
qualities  may  he  poeseasHBut  then, 
what  must  he  not  do?  Of  what  pasto- 
rals are  some  of  these  conceits  the  chiel 
blemishes  ?  What  illustratbn  of  this  re- 
mark is  given  from  Tasso  7  What  lan- 
guage are  rural  personages  supposed 
to  speak  ?  When  thejr  describe  or  re- 
late, how  do  they  do  it?  What  illustra- 
tbn of  this  remark  is  given?  In  ano- 
ther passage,  what  does  he  do ;  and  in 
what  language  ?  What  did  Mr.  Pone 
wish  to  do;  and  how  does  he  do  it?  Of 
what  does  this  fall  short ;  and  how  is 
the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  of 
the  description  cestroyMl?  Supposing 
the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  kleas 
concerning  his  characters  and  persona* 
ges,  what  is  the  next  inquixy ;  and 
why  ?  What  ought  every  good  poem, 
of  every  kind,  to  have?  In  what  lies  the 
'^hief  difficulty  of  pastoral  writing? 
Hence,  what  IoUowb?  From  the  first 
lines,  at  what  can  we  guess?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated?  To  what 
is  much  of  that  insipidity  owing,  which 
prevails  in  pastoral  writing?  What, 
however,  is  much  to  be  questioned ;  ana 
what  remark  follows?  Wliat  would 
one  choose  to  remove  from  this  sort  of 
compOHtion?  But  under  tbislimitadoii, 
for  what  will  there  still  be*^  abundant 
scope  ?  How  is  this  remark  illustrated? 
who  are  the  t^  great  fathers  of  pas- 
toral poetry  ?  Who  was  Theocritus,  and 
what  remark  follows?  Of  his  Idylia. 
what  is  observed?  For  whft  is  he  disB 
tinguished  7  From  what  does  it  appear 
that  he  is  the  orignnal  of  which  Vu^ 
is  the  imitator  ?  What,  howevers  ma# 
he  be  allowed  to  have  oone ;  and  whyv 
What  distinction  obtainabetween  themf 
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QUESTIONS. 


[lbgt.  xtxix. 


How  10  thiB  remark  fllpstreted?  Of 
tvhat  other  Greek  writers  of'  pastorab 
have  we  remains,  and  what  is  said  of 
♦hem?  With  what  have  the  modem 
writers  of  pastorals,  flrenerally,  content- 
ed themselves?  Wno,  however,  at- 
tempted a  bold  innovatk>n ;  and  what 
was  it?  Why  has  not  this  innovation 

gained  followers;  and  what  follows? 
^f  all  the  modems,  who  has  been  the 
most  BucceflBl'ul  in  pastoral  composi- 
tions? What  peculiar  excellencies  do 
Ihey  poaeess  ?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  and  Mr. 
Philips's  pastorals,  what  is  observed  ? 
What  may  be  an  apology  for  Mr. 
Pope's  faults?  What  is  their  chief 
merits ;  and  why  ?  What  did  Philips 
attempt,  and  how  did  he  succeed  ?  Of 
these  two  writers,  what  is  further  re- 
marke(l.?About  the  same  time,  what  did 
Mr.  Gay^ubliBh;  and  what  was  their 
design  ?  What  is  said  of  them  ?  Of  Mr. 
Shenstone's  pastoral  ballad,  what  is 
^  observed'?  What  has  not  yet  been 
•nentioned  ?  Of  this  improvement,  what 
18  remarked  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  two 
Italian  pieces  have  we,  and  what  is 
said  of  them  ?  Of  the  latter,  what  is 
observed?  What  other  pastoral  drama 
does  our  author  mention  ?  What  are 
great  disadvantages  to  this  beautiful 
poem?  But,  though  subject  to  those 
local  disadvant^^res,  yet,  of  it,  what  re- 
mark folk)Wd  ?  Vl^hat  is  observed  of  the 
characters  i  and  of  what  does  it  afibrd 
a  strong  proof?  To  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed ;  and  what  is  obser- 
ved of  it?  What!*  its  peculiar  charac- 
ter ?  By  what  is  this  implied ;  and  how 
in  it  illustrated  ?  From  What  does  it  ap- 
pear that  this  distinction  was  not,  at 
first,  peculiar  to  any  kind  of  poetry? 
When  were  such  poems  as  were  de- 
signed to  be  sung,  called  odes  ?  In  the 
0&,  therefore,  what  form  does  poetry 
retain  ?  From  this  circumstance,  what 
are  we  to  deduce?  By  what  is  it  not 
distingui^ed  from  other  kinds  of  poetry ; 
and  why?  What  u  the  only  distinc- 
tkin^which  belongs  to  it?  What  chiefly 
characterizes  it?  What  effect  do  music 
and  song  have  on  poetry  ?  As  on  this  is 
ibrmed  the  peciiliar  character  of  tlie 
ode,  what  fellows?  What  two  effects 
Jias  music  on  the  mind?  Hence,  the  ode 
may  eithes  aspire  to  what,  or  to  what 
may  it  descend  ?  And  between  these, 
what  is  found  ?  Under  what  four  deno- 
minations, may  all  odes  be  comprised? 
What  are  examnl^  of  each  ?  What 


should  be  the  reienjng  character  of  tJx 
first  two  kinds  ?  What  should  t&sji  ir» 
the  latter  ?  From  what  does  cue  of  tJ^ 
chief  difficulties  in  composiiig  the  i«)e 
arise?  Of  a  professed  ode,  ^naX  u  ex- 
pected ?   Full  pf  this  idea,  whtit  tk<s 
the  poet  do  ?  In  eiOicr  ease,  of  what  ^ 
he  in  great  hazard  ?  How  is  this  illur- 
trated  ?  What  is  not  required ;  but  sulL 
in  every  compositbn,  what  ought  tlK'fo 
to  be  ?  Of  transitioas  from  thsugfat  io 
thought,  what  is  observed  ?  Whatere/ 
authority  may  be  pleaded  for  the  inco- 
herence of  lyric  poetry,  what  is  certain  • 
What  increases  the  disorder  of  this  s}^ 
cies  of  poetry?  What  do  they  tk  - 
Wherea&  of  lyric  oompOBitioD,  wliai 
remark  follows?  Of  what  has  Piodfir 
been  the  occasion  ?  Of  his  genius,  ht^ 
expressions,  and  his  deecriptione^  wha: 
is  observed  ?  But  finding  it  a  ven*  Ur- 
ren  subject  to  sing  the  pnuses  of  tho^ 
wno  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  pubi-f 
games,  what  did  he  do?  Whyiscu^ 
pleasure  in  reading  him  much  dlmijiicir 
cd  ?  What  would  one  imagine  ?  ViUt*^ 
have  we  the  same  kind  oi  lyric  poet: y 
as  in  Pindar?  Of  Horace,  as  a  writer  c 
odes,  what  is  observed  ?  From  what  hi;*- 
he  descended?  Beyond  wliat  dot's  it 
not  oflen  aspire?  \Vhat  is  tJie  pec\ili*j 
character  in  which  he  excels ;  and  wliat 
remark  follows?  Of  him,  what  is  fartLi  r 
remarked  ?  Amoog  tfie  Latin  poetc  oi 
later  ages,  as  imitators  cf  Horace,  wi.r 
is  the  most  distinguished  ?  What  lur 
the  characteristics  of  his  odes  ?  Whm 
is  said   of  Buchanan?    Amonsr  the 
French,  whose  odes  are  justly  celebm- 
ted  ?  What  is  their  character?  In  our 
own  lan^age,  whose  odes  are  the  nK«< 
distinguished;  and  of  them,  what  » 
observed? 
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LECTURE  XL* 


DIDACTIC  POETRY DESCRIPTIVE  PQEITIV. 

HA.VINO  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to 
Jidactic  poetry:  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  wii- 
tings.  The  ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed  of  every  compo- 
sition, should  be  to  make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  useful  impression  is  most  commonly  made  in  jioetry,  by  in- 
direct methods;  as  by  fable,  by  narration,  by  representation  of 
characters;  but  didactic  poetry  openly  professes  its  intention  of 
conveying  knowledge  and  instruction,  it  differs,  therefore,  in  the 
form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from  a  philosophical,  a 
moral,  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same  time,  9y  means 
of  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instruction.  By 
the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instructipn  more 
agreeable;  by  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellishments, 
Tvhich  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engages  the  fancy  .  it  fixe« 
also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  a  field  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  hc.iour,  may  display  both 
much  genius,  and  much  knowledge  and  judgment. 

It  may  be  executed  in  different  manners.  The  poet  may  choose 
some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in 
form;  or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  n»y  only 
inveigh  against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations 
on  human  life  and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and 
epistles.    All  these  come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  m  some  philo- 
sophical, grave,  or  useful  subject  Of  this  nature  we  have  several, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  of  great  merit  and  character:  such  as 
Lucretius's  six  books  De  Rerum  Natura,  VirgiPs  Georgics,  Pope's 
Essay  on  Criticism,  Akenside's  Pleasuresof  the  Imagination,  Arm* 
strong  on  Health,  Horace's,  Vida's,  and  Boiteau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  Instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fun- 
damental merit  consists  in  sound  thons:ht,just  principles,  clear  and 
apt  illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct;  but  he  must  study,  at  the 
same  Mme,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such 
figures,  and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may 
eonceal  the  dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical 
painting.  Virgil,  in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect 
model.  He  has  the  art  of  raismg  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial 
circumstances  in  rural  life,  ^hen  he  is  going  to  say  that  the  labour^ 
of  the  country  must  begin  in  spring,  he  exprossea  himself  thus  : 

Vere  novo,  relidus  canis  cum  inonCibin  Iroiaoi 
LiquHirr,  et  Zephyro  pgtris  •«  fkbtt  resolnt ; 
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Depresfo  bctpimt JAin  tans  mihi  Taumt  sratro 

ingeraere, et tulco  atCritua  spleodescere  Tomer*  f .  43. 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plaiolaiiguage^  that  his  etops 
will  tail  through  bad  management^  his  language  is, 

HeU|  ma^um  alteriot  fniitra  fpcctebin  aoemmiy 

C^onciuiaque  fiunem  io  aSXwiM  loiabere  queroLf  L 1S6. 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grootids»  he  preeents  n  witb 
a  beautiful  landscape. 

Ecoe  iuperdUd  divotl  mmhit  andam 

Elicit?  Ula cadent, raucum per Icvia munaur 

Soxa  ciet,  tcatfcbriBque  arentia  temperat  arva.|  I.  108. 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requi- 
site ;  not  so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise ;  yet  such  as  may 
exhibit  clearly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  Instruction.— 
Of  the  didactic  poets,  whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry y  is  the  one  most  censured  for  want  of  method.  In- 
deed, if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any  thing  throughout  many  of  his 
writings^  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  sufficiently  attentive  to  juncture 
and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  always  with  ease  and  graceful- 
ness ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and  rambling*  There 
isy  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  excellent  criticism; 
and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation  of  the  Roman 
drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author^s  chief  purpose,  it  ftiil 
be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise  than  under 
ihe  common  notion  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  ar. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  al- 
lowed to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued 
series  o^  instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look 
for  entertainment  The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poem  io- 
tcrestine,  is  to  relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some 
agreeable  episodes  with  the  principal  subject  These  arQ,  always 
the  parts  of  the  work  which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute 
most  to  suppon  the  reputation  of  the  poet  The  principal  beautiei 
of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in  digressions  of  this.kind,  in  which  the  au- 

*  While  yet  Ihe  Spring  is  youni^,  while  earth  unbinds 
Her  frof^n  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  monntain  snows  ditsolve  against  the  mhi 
And  streams  jet  new  from  precipices  ma; 
^  Rt'h  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year^ 

Produce  the  plough  and  joke  the  stiirdj  steer. 

And  goad  him  tiU  he  groans  beneath  his  toil, 

Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.  Dmnmrn 

t  Qb  others'  crops  joo  ma j  with  enrj  look, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandon'd  oak.  Damzft 

I  Behold  when  burning  suns,  or  Sinus*  beams 
Strike  Sercelj  on  the  field  and  witfiering  stems, 
Down  from.the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  bills,  v 

O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  riUs  ; 
Soon  as  he  clears  whatever  their  passage  staj'd, 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spadn. 
Before  him  scattering  thej  prevent  his  pains, 
And  roll  with  boUow  miuraMirs  o'er  the  plains. 
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whor  has  exerted  all  the  force  of  his  genius ;  such  as  t|ie  prodigies 
that  attended^  the  death  of  Julius  Cseaar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the 
happiness  of  a  country  life,  the  fable  of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving 
tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner  the  favourite  pas- 
sages in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  eould  render  such  a  dry 
and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetr^',  are  the  digressions  on  the 
erils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  philosophy  the 
description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental  illustrations, 
which  arc  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweetness  and 
harmony  of  versification  peculiar  to  that  poet  There  is,  indeed, 
nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a  didnc* 
tic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  partof  his^ 
work;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  n'aturally  from  the 
main  subject ;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and 
that  the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain, 
a.^  well  as  how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shown  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his 
episodes  happily  with  his  subject  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for 
his  address  in  this  point.  After  seeming  to  have  left  nis  husband- 
men, he  again  returns  to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some 
rural  circumstance,  to  terminate  his  digression.  Thus,  having 
s|jokw  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  su^'oins  immediately,  with 
much  art : 

Scilicet  et  tempos  veoiet,  ciim  finibut  Ufit 

Agricoliu  iDCunro  terrain  molitiu  aratro, 

Exe^a  inveniet  scabra  rubig^ine  pila  ; 

Aut  graTibufl  rastris  galeas  pultabit  inanes, 

OraQdia«|iie  efiostU  rotrabttur  OMa  tepulchris.*  Geo.  I.  408 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  mOst  rich  and  poeti- 
cal form  of  didactic  writing  in  hxs  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ]  and 
though,  in  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  is  not  equal,  he  has,  in 
several  parts,  succeeded  ixappily^  and  displayed  much^nius  Dr. 
Armstrong,  in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so 
high  a  strain  as  the  other.  But  he  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains 
throughout  a  chaste  and  correct  elegance. 

Satires  and  opisUes  naturally  run  into  a  more  familiar  style,  than 
solemn  philosophical  jpoetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters, 
which  occur  in  ordinary  life^  are  their  subject,  they  require  being 
treated  with  fiomewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
and  hence  it  is  commonly  the  *  musa  pedestris,'  which  reigns  in 
such  composilions. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  assumed.  Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  altercation  among  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been 
at  first  a  relic  of  .the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partW 


— ►—  — *- 


'  Then,  after  length  of  time,  the  lub'ring  swaini 
Who  turn  the  turf  of  these  unhap|>y  plains. 
Shall  rusty  arms  from  the  plouj^i'd  furrows  tak» 
And  over  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake  ; 
AmusM  at  antiqur  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  mighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  DftVOSH. 
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iir  yene,  and  aboundiog  wttb.scurrUit^  Enniiii  and  Luoiltot  cor 
reeled  its  grossness ;  and  at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  Toria 
which  now  gives  the  denomination  to  satirical  writing.  Befornue 
lion  of  manners,  is  the  end  which  it  professes  to  have  m  view ;  &nd 
in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes.the  liberty  of  boldly  oeosurini;  vice, 
and  vicious  characters.  It  has  been  carried  on  tn  three  differe.a 
manners,  bv  the  three  great  ancient  satirists,  Horace^  Juvenal,  ai) j 
Perseus.  Horace's  style  has  not  much  elevation.  He  «HiiitIetf  hi«  si< 
tires, '  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended  rising  neiueh  hi.s^b- 
er  th^n  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  is  easy  and  graceful 
They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankiad,  than  iheir 
enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  bis  satire.  He 
reproves  ^ith  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  be  moralises  Iik«  a  sounii 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a  cour- 
tier. Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.  He  h» 
more  strength  and  fire,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace ; 
but  is  greatly  inferior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.  His  aatirr 
is  more  zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  direc- 
ted against  more  Aagitious  characters.  As  Scaliger  99j%  of  him, 
'  ardet,  instat,  jugulat ;'  whereas  Horace's  character  is,  'admissus 
circum  preecordia  ludiU'  .  Perseus  has  a  greater  reaemblafiee  of  the 
force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than  of  thq. politeness  of  Horace.  .He  U 
distinguished  for  sentiments  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He'ie  a 
nervous  ^nd  lively  writer ;  but  withal,  often  harsh  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects 
seldom  rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  In  theform 
of  an  epistle,  indeed^  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and 
either  love  poetry,  or  degiac,  may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid's  Epi>- 
tolac  Herodium,  jmd  bis  Epistolae  d^  Ponto.  Such  works  as  thcM 
are  designed  to  be  merely  sentimental ;  and  as  their  merit  conaisu 
in  being  proper  expressions  of  the  passion  or  sentiment  which  fornu 
the  subject,  they  may  assume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it 
But  didactic  epistles,  of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  muck 
elevation.  They  are  commonly  intended  as  observations oo  authors, 
or  on  life  and  diaracters ;  in  delivering  which,  the  poet^oes  not 
purpose  to  compose  a  formal  treatise,  or  to  confine  hin^elf  atricUv 
to  regular  method ;  but  gives  scope  to  his  genius  on  some  partkMlar 
tiieme,  which,  at  the  time,  has  prom  pted  bim  to  write*  In  Jd  didaciic 
poetryof  this  kind,  it  is  an  important  rule,^quicquid  prsecipies,  esto 
brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace,  boUi  of  satirical  and  epistolaiy  writing, 
consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness.  This  gives  to  such  composition 
an  edge  and  a  liveliness,  which  strike  the  fancy,  an  i  keep  attention 
awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on  just  and  happy  n- 
presentations  cf  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported  by  thoser 
high  beauties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which,  adorn 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
lively  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are. always  pleasing ; 
and  in  these,  a  certain*  sprightiiness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper 
olace.  The  higher  species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  if;  but  here  it 
lb  seasonable  and  beautiful 
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In  all  these  respects^  Mr.  Pope's  ethical  epistles  deserve  to  h« 
mentioned  with  signal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect*  of  this 
kind  of  poetry.     Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  appear- 
ed.    In  the  more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distinguished. 
In  the  enthusiasm,  the  fire,  the  /orce,  and  copiousness  of  poetic 
genius,  Dryden,  though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  hare 
been  superior  to  him.    Onecanscarcely think  that  he.  was  capable 
of  epic  or  tragic  poetry ;  but  within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has 
.  been  outdone  by  no  poet.     His  translation  of  the'Iliad  will  remain 
a  lading  monument  to  his  honour,  aa  the  most  elegant  and  highly 
finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was  given  of  any  poetical 
work.     That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender  poetry,  appears  from 
the  epistle  of  Eloisa  (p  Abelard,  and  from  the, verses  to  the  memory 
of  an  unibrtunafe  l^^dy,  which  are  almost  bis  only  sentimental  pro- 
ductibns ;  and  which,  indeed,  are  excellent  Lq  their  kind.  But  the 
qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  are,  judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  fiid  a  melodious  versification. 
Few  poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment, 
to  direct  the  proper  employment  of  that  wit     This  renders  his 
Rape  of  the  Lock  the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  was  evei 
composed,  in  the  gay  and  sprightly  style ;  and  in  his  serious  works, 
such  as  his  Essay  on  Man,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  suf 
ficiently  discovers  itself  to  give  a  proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflec- 
tions.    His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so  peculiarly  happy,  that  one  ib 
at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original  or  the  copy ;  and  they 
are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  the  grace  and 
ease  of  an  original.     His  paintings  of  characters  are  natural  and  * 
lively  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy  in  that 
concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  in  English 
verse,  as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.     We  see  it  adding  to 
the  style,  an  elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  ap- 
pears in  the  least  to  encumber  him ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to 
increase  tlie  liveliness  of  his  manner.     He  tells  us  himself,  that  he 
could  express  moral  observations  more  concisely,  and  therefore 
nidre  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  emi« 
nence  to  be  passed  over  without  notice;  In  all  his  works,  the  marks 
of  stronc  genius  appear.  His  universal  passion,  possesses  the  full 
merit  olthat  animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of 
characters,  which  I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical 
and  didactid  compositions.  Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too 
spaj*kiing,and  his  sentenoettoo  pointed,  yet  Uie  vivacity  of  his  fancy 
is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every  reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts, 
there  is  much  eneigy  of  expression ;  in  the  three  first,  tnere  are  seve- 
ral pathetic  passages;  and  scattered  through  them  all,  happy  ima- 
ges and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur.  But  the  sen- 
timents are  frequently  overstrained  and  turgid ;  and  the  style  is  tou 
harrii  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.    Among  French  authors,  Bolleau 
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has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  Ifttdr  critfcsi 
9re  unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  or 
poetic  fire.*  But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles,  onist 
ever  be  esteemed  eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought 
hut  for  correct  and  elegant  poetical  expression,  and  fertonate  imi- 
tation of  the  ancients. 

From   didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptiye  poetrj, 
where  the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.     By  des- 
criptive poetry,  I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of 
composition.     There  are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can 
be  called  purely  descriptive,  or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself  # 
no  other  object,  but  merely  to  describe,  without  employing  narrft> 
tion,  action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the  groundwork  of  his  piece. 
Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an  embellishment,  ratherthan 
made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.    But  though  it  seldom  form 
a  separate  species  of  writ  .ng,  yet  into  every  species  of  poetical  coro 
position,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  di^matic,  it  both  enter 
and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable  place;  so  that  in 
treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination 4  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  ol 
the  inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe 
It,  appears  exhausted  by  those  who  have  g^ne  before  him  in  the 
same  track.  He  sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  vthkh 
he  would  paint ;  his  conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague ;  and  his 
expressions,  of  course,  feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather 
than  ideas ;  we  meet  with  the  language  indeed  of  poetical  desci^p- 
tion,  but  we  apprehend  the  object  described  very  indistinctly. 
Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine  that  we  see  it  before  our 
eyes ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features;  he  gives  it  the  colours 
of  life  and  reality :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that  a  painter  could 
copy  after  him.  This  happy  talen.  is  chiefly  owing  to  a  strong 
imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de- 
scribing it,  transmits  that  impression  in  itsjull  force  to  the  imagina 
tion  of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  pictures<{iie 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  coui- 
mon  ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark;  but,  as  much 
as  possible,  new  an?  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw 
attention.  In  the  next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize 
ths  object  described,  and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  thai 
rests  in  generals, can  be  good.  For  we  can  conceive  notliing  clearly 
rn  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas  are  formed  upon  particulars.  lu 
the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances  employed  ought  to  be  uniform, 
and  of  a  piece ;  th^t  is,  when  describing  a  great  object,  every  cir- 
cumstance brought  into  view  should  tend  to  aggrandize;  or,  when 
describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  tojbeautify,  that  by 


*  Vi(!.  PoOtintie  Francoise  de  M^rmontcl. 
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this  moans,  the  Impression  may  rest  upon  the  ijnagination  complete 
end  entire :  .and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should  h« 
expressed  with  conciseiiessand  with  simplicity ;  for,  when  either  too 
jnach  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never 
(ail  to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.  Brevity, 
almost  always  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  be 
best  understood,  by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  all  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest 
tliat  I  ant  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  3Ir.  Thomson's  Sea- 
sons ;  a  work  which  possesses  v^ry  uncommon  merit  The  style,  in 
the  midst  of  much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and 
may  be  censured  as  deficient  in  case  and  distinctness,  l^ut  notwith- 
standing this  defect,  Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer; 
foir  he  had  a  ieeling  heart,  and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied 
and  copied  nature  with  care.  Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not 
only  described  them  properly,  but  felt  their  impression  with  strong 
sensibility.  The  impression  which  he  felt,  he  transmits  to  his  read- 
ers; and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any  one  of  his  Seasons, 
without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong  to  that  season, 
recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  instances  of 
most  beautiful  descripti9n  might  be  given  from  him ;  such  •as,  the 
shower  in  Spring,  the  morning  in  Summer,  and  the  man  perishing 
in  snow  in  Winter.  But^  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of 
another  kind,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circum- 
stance, to  heighten  a  descriptidn.  In  his  Summer,  relating  the 
effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the 
pestilence  that  destroyed  the  English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under 
Admiral  Vernon;  when  he  has  the  following  lines : 

•—7-Ton,  gaUaot  Vernon,  saw 
The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying^  saw 
To  infant  wealcness  supli  the  warrior*s  arms ; 
Saw  the  deep  racliin|^  P&n? ;  the  g^hastljr  form;  « 

The  fip  pale  quiv'riug ;  and  the  beajnless  eye 
Ho  moie  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  graans 
Of  agonising  ships  from  shore  to  shore  ; 
Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  tlie  sullen  wares, 
The  fteqnent  corse.  ■■  L.  lOSOi 

.  All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this 
dismal  scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most 
striking  in  the  picture,  is,  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted 
through  all  the  scenes  of  distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality 
prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a  vulgar  poet  would  have  described 
by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning  the  multiplied  trophiies  and 
victories  of  death.  But,  how  much  more  is  the  imagination  im- 
pressed, by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies  tfarcwn  over- 
Doard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling  into  the 
waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  mdancholy  sound,  so 
oAen  striking  his  eai:  ?  '  * 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  iaPen  waves, 
The  frequent  corse.* 

*  The  eulogiuin  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  bis  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  of  Tbom. 
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Mr.  Parneirs  iafo  of  the  Hermit  is  conspicuous  throu^oiot  tiie 
whole  of  it,  for  beautiful  descriptivcfuamtion.     The  tnaniier  of  the 
Hermit's  setting  forth  to  risit  the  world  ;bb  meeting  witb  a  corn- 
pan  ion,  and  the  houses  in  which  they  are  successively  tatertained,  & 
the  y«in  man,  the  covetous  man,  and  the  good  men,  are  pieces  oi 
very  fine  painting,  touched  with  a  light  and  delicate  pemnl,  ovn 
charged  with  no  superfluous  colouring,  and  conveying  to  09  a  Itvel) 
idea  pf  the  objects.    But,  of  all  the  English  poems  in  the  descrip 
tive.  style,  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are,  Milton^  Allegro 
and  Penseroso.     The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the  ode  hand, 
and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  thesis  t^o  small  • 
but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  poeb 
have  enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  subject;  and  ihty 
alone  are  sufBcient  for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made, 
concerning  the  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  de^cri^re 
writing.     Fake,  for  instance,  the  foRowing  passage  from  tbexeo- 
seroa^:  ^ 

X  I  walk  unseen 

On  tlie  diy,  •mooth-thttven  pneen, 
To  behold  the  wvnderin^' moon, 
Ridiwg  ucsr  her  higheH  noon : 

Like  one  that  had  been  led  aftray  * 

Tliroogh  the  heaten*«  wide  pathleM  way, 
And  oft)  as  if  her  hcftd  ihe  bow'd, 
StO(^ing  throufh  a  Aeocj  doud. 
'  Oft,  on  a  plat  of  ruins  ^ound, 
I  hear  the  fiur-off  curfew  lonnd. 
Over  aome  widte  watered  ahoroi 
'  Swinging  dow  with  solemn  roar ; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permit* 
Some  ttiU  removed  place  will  it. 
Where  glowing  embers  throfiigk  thn  fooi 
Teach  light  to  coontcrleit  a  gloom  | 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth, 
Sare  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsj  eharni, 
To  blem  the  doors  from  nightl/  harm } 


son,  is  high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  ju>t :  '  As  a  writer,  be  b  entitled  to  oae 
of  the  highest  kind ;  hit  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoi^tay  is  odgiari. 
His  blank  rtmt  is  no  isore  the  blank  verse  of  MntoB,  or  of  any  otimr  pool,  tiiaa  tlw 
rhymes  of  jPrior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pansei,  his  diction,  an 
of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  apecoliai 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius. '  He  look*  round  on  Datvre  and  Gfr, 
with  the  eye  which  nature  beslowt  only  on  a  poet.;  the  eye  that  dtstingisisliea  in  even 
thmg  presented  to  its  riew,  whatever  there  is  on  w^iich  imagination  can  delight  to  br 
detained ;  and  with  a  mind,  that  at  once  comprenends  the  vast  and  attends  to  fbe 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  he  never  aaw  belbre  what  ThovMon 
shows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  Ibh  what  Thomson  impiesiet.  His  dcscriptioM 
of  eateaded  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  os  the  whole  magnificence  vi 
a  ature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gayety  of  spring,  the  spb  ndour  of  ftamiwr. 
the  tranquillitr  of  autumn,  and  the  horror  of  winter,  take.  In  their  vorn,  postcaion  o4 
the  mind  The  poet  leads  us  thnoogh  the  appearances  of  things^  aa  ti>ey  are  niccci' 
sively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  ni  so  mueh  of  his  oira 
rnthusiasm,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  his  imagery,  and  Idndle  with  his  sentt- 
itaents.*  The  censure  which  tlie  tame  ominent  critic  paaaes  npon  Thoaai^n^s  diction, 
is  no  leas  just  and  well  founded,  that  Mt  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  soasctiaws  W 
charged  with  filling  the  ear  moic  than  the  mind.* 
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Qr  kt  mjr  bunpy  at  nddniglit  hour, 
ok  leen,  in  some  bi|^  lonely  tower,    x  * 
Where  I  nmj  ootw^cfa  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphem 
The  spint  of  Plato,  to  anfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  rast  regions  hol4 
Th'  immortal  miad,  that  hath  foriocdt 
Her  mansioa  )a  his  fleshlj  nook ; 
And  of  those  demons  that  sire  fomid 
In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions;  all  is  particu- 
lar, all  is  picturesque;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated;  but  a  simple 
style,  and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of 
one  class,  and  recal  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy 
kind:  particularly  the  walk  by  moon-light;  the  sound  of  the  curfew- 
bell  heard  distant ;  the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber ;  the  bellman's 
call ;  and  the  lamp  seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We 
may  observe,  too,  the  conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.  He  does 
not  rest  long  on  one  circumstance,  or  employ  a  great  many  words 
to  describe  it;  which  always  makes  the  impression  .faint  and  Ian- 
f^id ;  bat  placing  it  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  full  and  clear  before 
the  reader,  he  there  leaves  it 

'  From  his  shield  and  his  helm'^t,'  says  Homer,  describing  one 
of  his  heroes  in  battle,  <  From  nis  shield  and  his  helmet,  there 
sparkled  an  incessant  blaase ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears 
in  its  brightness  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean,'  This  is  short  and 
lively ;  but  when  it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hands,  it  evaporates  in 
three  pompous  lines,  each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  io 
different  words : 

High  on  his  helm  celestial  lightning  9^9 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  liriof  rajr ; 
Th*  unwearied  blase  incessant  atKams  auppUet, 
•  Liice  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  automaal  slues. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  sqlemn  or 
great  objects,  the  concise  manner  is  almost  always  proper.  De« 
scriptions  of  gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  amplified 
,and  prolonged,  as  strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expected 
in  these.  But  where  a  sublime  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended 
to  be  made,  energy  is  above  all  things  required.  The  imagination 
ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once  |^  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed 
by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than  by  the  anxious  minutenesK 
of  laboured  illustration.  <  His  face  was  without  form,  and  darl^,* 
says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  *  the  stars  dim  twinkling  through 
his  form  ;  thriee  he  sighed  over  the  hero ;  and  thrice  the  winds  of 
the  night  roared  around.' 

It  deserves^ attention, too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  ob- 
jects, the  poet,  in  ord^  to  enliven  his  description,  ought  always  to 
mix  living  beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  btb 
apt  to  pall  upon  us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  intro- 
•luee  life  and  action  into  his  description.  This  is-  well  known  ^ 
every  painter  who  is  a  master  of  his  art     Seldom  has  any  beautiful 
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landscape  been  drawn,  without  some  human  beings  represented  on 
the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  account  concerned  in  it: 

Hic  g^lidi  fontes,  h)c  mollia  prata,  Lycori, 
,    Hic  DemiWi  hie  ipso  tecum  consumrrer  mvn  •  Ed.  z.  4& 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  lines  of  Virgil's,  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rtirai  scen&  A  long, 
description  of  \h&^fontes}i!ci<^  *  iiemuSy'  and  the  ^ prata f"*  in  the  mosf 
poetical  modern  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  thb 
stroke,  which  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place :  ^  hic  ipso  tecum  consumerer  asvo.'  It  is  great 
beauty  in  Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  foil  of  penons. 

Every  thing,  as  I  beforesaid,  in  description,  should  be  as  orjarked 
andas  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  dis> 
tinet  and  complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  op  more 
conspicuous  to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or 
hill,  is  specified,  than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the 
ancient  writers  have  been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  giva 
to  despription.  Thus,  in  that  beautiful  pastoxal  compasttiaa,  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  the  images  are  commonly  particalurtzed  by  tbe 
objfects  to  which  they  allude.  It  is  th^  '  rose  of  Sharon ;  the  lily  oi 
the  vallies ;  the  flock  which  feeds  on  Mount  Oilead ;  the  strean 
whidh  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come  wi*h  me,  from  Leba- 
non, my  spouse ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the  top  of  She- 
nir  and  Hermon,  from  the  mountains  oi  the  leopards.'  Chapu  iv  8 
So  Horace: 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  Apollincm 
Vatei  "*  quid  oral  de  patera  novan* 

Fundens  liquorem  ?  non  opimas 
SardioiB  tegetei  feracis ; 
Non  estuoHB  f^ta  Calabria 
Armenta ;  nou  aurum  aut  ebur  Indii^tiiii 

Nod  rura,  quae  Lirb  quiet& 

Mordet  aquA,  tacitum'iu  amnis.f  Lib.  I.  Ode  31.  1- 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetica} 
description.  In  Virgil's  second  iEneid,  where  he  describes  the  bur- 
ning and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  re- 
presented,  that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of 


*  Here  cooling  fountatnt  roll  through  flow*ry  meads. 
Here  woods,  Lycoris,  lift  their  ▼erdaiit  heads, 
Here  could  1  wear  my  careless  Ufe  awajr, 
And  in  thy  arms  insensibly  decay.  Wastds. 

t  When  at  Apollo*s  hailovred  shrioc 
The  poet  hails  tbe  power  dinne, 
And  here  his  fin t  libation  pours, 
What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  9 
He  nor  desires  the  swelling  grain. 
That  yellows  o*er  Sardinia's  plain, 
Nor  the  fair  herds,  that,  lowing.  Iced 

On  warm  Calabria's  flowery  mead ;  > 

Nor  ivoiy  of  spotless  shine ; 
Nor  gold  forth  flaming  from  tbe  mfaM ; 

Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  laves,  * 

And  eats  away  with  silent  waves 
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lienron  The  death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singed  out  oa  a 
masterpiece  of  description.  All  the  circamstances^of  the  aged  mon- 
arch arraying  himself  in  armour,  when  hefinds  the  enemy  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  city;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who 
are  taking  shelter  at  an  dtar  in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  thcii 
i^acing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ;  his  indignation  when  he  beholds 
Pyrrhus  slaughtering  one  of  his  sons;  the  feeble  dart  which  he 
throws;  with  Pyrrtius's  brutal  behaviour,  and  his  manner  of  putting 
the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most  affecting  manner,  und 
with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and  Milton's  account, 
both  of  Paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish  maiiy  beautiful 
instances  of  poetical  descriptions  Ossian,  too,  paints  in  strong  and 
lively  colours,  though  he  employs  few  circumstances;  and  his  chief 
excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart  One  of  his  fullest  descrip- 
tions is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha ;  ^  I  have  seen  the 
walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The'fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Glotha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fall  of  the 
walls;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head;  the  moss  whistled  to 
the  wind.  The  fox  leoked  out  at  the  window;  the  rank  grass  waved 
round  his  hekd.  Desolate  is  the  duelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in 
the  house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this 
occasion,  as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature. 
Though  it  be  in  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency 
lies,  yet  his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by 
a  single  stroke ;  as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice/ 
which  conveys  to  the  fancy  as  natural  end  beautiful  an  image,  as  can 
possibly  be  exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  sweet  the  moonlif^ht  sleeps  upon  this  bank!    - 
H«^re  will  we  sit,  &c. 

Mua|i  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right 
choice  of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  care> 
less  in  this  particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to 
complete  the  verse,  or  make  the  ihyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are 
so  unmeaning  and  redundant,  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place 
«fadding  any  thing  to  the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's 
*  Liquidi  fontes,'  and  Horace's  '  Prata»canis  al^icant  pruinis,'  must, 
1  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to  this  class:  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet 
that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere 
tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word 
which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to  raise  and  heighten  its  known 
signification.     So  in  Milton, 

»— Who  shall  lempt  with  waiMl*ring  feet 

The  dark,  unbotCom'd,  infinite  abyss, 

And  throngh  the  palpable  obseare,  find  out 

His  uncooSi  wa)r  ?  or  spread  his  airy  flijpht, 

Upborne  with  indefiitigable  wings, 

Over  the  nat  abrupt  f  .  B.  fl. 

iThe  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  descriptioni 
and  assist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ;— the  wandcnng  feet-^the  Un 
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bottomed  abjra*— 4fae  palpable  obaeuve— -die  wieontfa  wsy — liie  in- 
de&tigabie  wmg  terve  to  tender  the  images  more  conplete  aiKi 
disttttct  Butthere  are  many  general  epithets^  whicb^  though  they 
appear  to  raise  the  signification  of  the  word  to  which  tbey  are  join- 
ed)  yet  leave  it  so  undetermiaedy  and  are  now  beoome  so  trite  ind 
beaten  in  poetieal  language,  as  to  he  perfectly  insieid.  Of  this  kind 
•are  *  barbarous  discora — hateful  eftvy-»-«>mighty  oniefs — bloody  wjl 
— i^loomy  shades— -direful  scenes,'  and  a  thoosaiid  more  of  the  sanw 
ki(id  whicfa.wemeet  with  occasionally  in  good  poets ;  but  wjth  which, 
poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  wliere,  as  the  great  props  ot 
their  afiected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to  thie  hu^uage. 
and  raise  it  above  the  loae  of  prose  ;  but  they  senw  ttot  in  the  least  to 
illustrate  the  object  desdHbed ;  on  the  contraiy,  they  load  the  style 
with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  gealusi  by  ope  well- 
chosen  epithet,  to  aoeomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  t 
single  word,  to  paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark 
thisefittctof  an  ^tthet  in  the  following  fine  linesof  Milton'^Lycidai: 

WlMre  wift  7«a  I^J«^P^>  wliea  Um  reoiontlcM  dec^ 

Cloi*4  o*cr  the  head  of  yofir  lor'd  Lycidas? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  the  tteep, 

Where  yoor  old  hards,  the  (hmoiif  Dnrida  lie, 

Nor  on  the  ahaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Deva  cpreadi  her  wiaard  itream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  'Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably 
imaged  j  by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romsDtic 
ideas,of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunt- 
ed by  wizards  and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which 
Horace  gives  to  the  river  Hydaspes.  A  good  mai|,  says  he,  stands 
in  need  of  no  arms. 

Sire  per  Syrtea  itar  Betuoeas, 
Sive  factnrof  per  tnhotpitalem 
Caucasnm,  Tel  qiAe  loca  fabulosnt 

Lamhit  Uydaf  pet.*  T.  od.  SB.  a 

This  epithet  'fabulosus,'  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace  hai 
ehanged  into  *  sabulosus/  or '  sandy ;'  substituting,  by  a  strange  want 
of  taste,  the  commQn  and  trivial  epithet  of 'the  sandy  river,'  m  place 
of  that  beautiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,*by  calling  Hydaspes 
<  the  romantic  river,'  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  taks. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  accounting  for  Daedalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his 
son  Icarus: 


Bif  conalne  erat  caaoi  eSingere  in  anro ; 

Bis  patris  oecidere  manoi.f  i£n.  vL  Sa 

*  Whether  through  Lybia*i  baming  landi 

Our  journey  lends,  or  Scythia*s  lands, 
•    Amidst  th*  unhosp-itable  waste  of  snows, 
Ur  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  Fkascm. 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  part, 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restraio'd  his  art  i 
He  twice  essay'd  to  east  bis  son  In  gold, 
'  Twice  IVom  his  hand  he  dropp'd  the  forasing  oMmld.  -   Divmv. 

Ib  this  eranslation  the  thoucht  is  justly  given ;  but  the  b«aoty  of  the  csprnasion  *  palr&n 
'which  in  the  originalconTeys  the  thought  with  so  much  lendrmesk,  is  lost 
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Thes^  indtaitte?  and  obsemitionsfnay  ^ve  flOfM^atiaeaoflrae 
poetical  description.  We  havet  reason  always'to  disttnist  ati  author's 
descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious' and  turgkdy  amasflong 
common  place  epithets  and  general  expressions^  to  work  up  a  high 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistinct  idea.  The  best  describers  are  ample  and  concise.  They 
set  before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  6n  the  first  riew,  strike 
and  warm  the  fancy;  they  give  us  kleas  which  a  statuary  or  a 
(winter  could  lay  hold  o^  and  work  after  tliem ;  which  is  one  of  Uie 
Istrongest  and  most  decisive  trials  of  real  merH  of  description 
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Having  treated  of  pestoFal  and  lyric 
poetry,  to  what  does  our  author  pro- 
ceed; and  under  it,  what  is  ]ndu<ted? 
Whafsbould  be  the  ultimate  end  of 
compositioos  of  every  kind  ?  In  what 
manner  ia  this  useml  impression,  in 
poetry,  most  commonly  made  ?  From 
what,  thefefore,  does  it,  in  finrm  oolyw 
difier  ?  At  the  same  time,  by  means  of 
its  form,  what  advantages  has  it  over 
prase  instruction;  and  hence,  what 
iolbiire  ?  In  what  different  wa3r8  may  it 
be  executed?  All  theie  oome  under 
what  denomination  t  Whatisthehk^h- 
eat  species  of  it?  Of  this  nature,  what 
poems  have  we  ?  In  all  such  works^  as 
instruction  is  the  *  professed  object,  in 
what  does  the  fundamental  merit  con- 
sHBt?  While  the  poet  must  instmct, 
what  must  he,  at  the  same  time,  stu- 
dy ?  Where  do  we  find  a  perfect  model 
or  this;  and  what  art  does  he  possess? 
By  what  passage  is  this  remark  ilkiB- 
trated?  Instead  of  telling  hs  husband- 
flmn^  in  plam  language,  that  his  crops 
will  ftdl'  through  bad  management, 
what  is  his  language?  Instead  of  or- 
dering him  to  water  his  grounds,  with 
what  does  he  present  TIB?  Repeat  the 
passage.  In  all  didactic  worxB,  what 
BLn  easentially  requisite  ?  Of  Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  what  is  remarked;  and 
of  him.  what  is  farther  observed? 
What,  however,  does  that  work  con- 
tain? How  diould  it  be  considered; 
and  of  it,  what  is  then  observed  ?  With 
le^i^ard  to  episodes  and  embellishments^ 
what  is  remarked ;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  great  art  of  rendering  a  didctctic 
poem  mteresting?  Of  these,  what  is 
absinved?    From    Vnqgil's    Geoigics^ 


what  beauties  of  ttiis  kind  are  men- 
tioned? M^t  other  passBgesBie  also 
mentkxied ;  and  of  them,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  By  what  remark  are  these  il- 
lu8tratk)ns  ibibwed?  In  what  by  a 
didactic  poet,  may  much  art  beshown? 
What  instance  lacve  we  of  Virgil's  ad- 
dress in  this  point  ?  Of  Dr.  Akenside^ 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  what  is 
remarked;  and  also  of  Dr.  AmistroBg, 
in  his  Art  of  Preserving  Health  ?  Into 
^at  style  do  satires  and  epistles  na- 
turally run?  As  the  mannere  and  eka- 
racters,  which  occur  in  ordinanr  life, 
are  their  subject,  what  ibUows?  Of  sa- 
tire, in  its  early  state,  what  is  observed? 
Who  corrected  its  grossness;  and  what 
was  done  by  Horace?  What  end  does 
it  profess  to  have  in  view;  and  in  order 
to  tfuB  end,  what  does  it  assume  ?  In 
how  many  different  wa^  and  by 
whom,  has  it  been  camea  on?  In 
what  manner  does  Horace  eondoet  it? 
Of  Juvenal's  manner,  what  ie  obser- 
ved? Which  does  Peraeus  resemble': 
and  for  what  is  he  distloguished  ?  01 
poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on 
moral  or  critical  subjedts,  what  is  ob- 
served? In  the  fbrm  of  an  eiNstle,  how- 
ever, what  may  be  done ;  and  what  in- 
stances are  given  ?  For  what  are  such 
works  as  these  designed;  and  what 
Allows?  But  of  didactic  epistles,  what 
is  observed?  In  all  didactic  poetry  of 
thu  kind,  what  is  an  important  rule  ? 
In  what  does  much  of  their  grace  con- 
sist ;  and  what  does  this  give  to  such 
compositions?  On  what,  also,  does 
mucn  of  their  merit  depend?  How  is 
this  illustrated  ?  Of  Mr.  Pope's  ethkal 
episdei,  what  is  observed?  Here,  whai 
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m  further  obeerred  of  him,  and  also  of 
Dryden?  Of  what  would  one  Bcarcelv 
think  hiio  capable ;  but  what  remark 
follows?  Ofhis  translation  of  the  niad, 
what  ifl  observed  1  Prom  what  does  it 
appear  ^t  he  was  capable  of  tender 
poeti^  ?  But  what  are  the  qualities  for 
which  he  is  chiefly  distinguished  ?  How 
IB  this  rcnark  illustratedl  What  is  the 
character  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  ? 
Of  his  paintings  of  characters,  what  is 
observed  1%  What  idea  do  these  parts  of 
his  works  give  us  of  the  effect  of  rhyme? 
What  does  he  himself  tell  us?  Among 
moral  and  didactic  poets,  who  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  silence  ?  What 
appears  in  all  his  works?  Of  his  Uni- 
veraal  Paasioii,  what  is  observed? 
Thousrh  his  wit  may  often  be  too 
sparkling,  yet,  what  follows?  Of  his 
Night  Thoughts,  what  is  observed? 
Among  French  authors,  who  has  much 
merit  in  didactic  poetry?  Of  his  art  of 
poetry,  his  satires,  and  hk  epistles,  what 
is  observed  ? 

From  didactic,  to  what  does  our  au- 
thor next  proceed  ?  By  descriptive  poe- 
try, what  IB  not  meant;  and  why? 
For  what  purpose  is  description  j^ne- 
rally  introduced  ?  But  why  does  it  de- 
mand no  small  attention  ?  Of  what  is 
description  the  great  test;  and  what 
does  it  always  distinguish?  How  is 
this  remark  fully  illustrated?  To  what 
isthishappy  talent  chiefly  owing?  In 
what  lies  ma  fif^^^  ^^  ^  pksturesque 
description  ?  That  these  may  be  right- 
ly selected,  what  general  directions  are 
given?  How  wiu  these  general  rules 
be  best  underrtood  ?  Which  is  the  lar- 
giast  and  fullest  professed  descriptive 
composition  in  any  language;  and  of  it. 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  its  style  i 
Notwithstanding  this  defect,  of  him, 
what  is  observed?  What  had  he  stu- 
died uid  eopied ;  and  being  enamour- 
ed of  her  beautns,  what  was  the  con- 
sequence? Transmitting  the  impres- 
skm  which  he  felt  to  his  reailers,  what 
iblldws?  What  instances  of  beautiful 
desoriptkin  might  be  given ;  but  what 
one  only  is  produced?  Repeat  iu  Of 
'his  passage,  what  is  remarked  ?  Re- 
peat the  euhgium  which  Dr.  Johnson 
S'ves  of  Thompson.  What  is  said  of 
r.  Pamdl's  tale  of  the  Hermit?  In  it, 
what  are  pieces  of  veiy  fine  painting ; 
jmdcfthm,  whalisobservea?  But  of 
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tive  style,  what  are  the  richest  and 
most  remarkable?  Of  these  two  poea^ 
what  is  farther  observed?  Repeat  the 
passage  here  hitrodueed  from  tiie  Pes- 
seroso.  On thispassnge, what reiaaria 
are  mado?  What  says  Homer*  de^ 
scribing  one  of  his  heroes  in  battle?  Of 
this  passage,  what  is  observed?  lolo 
what  does  it  evaporate,  wbeo  it  ooracs 
into  the  hands  of  Pope  ?  Hepcai  Ml 
Pbpe's  traudatkn.  What  is  to  be  ob- 
served ?  What  can  bear  to  be  mon 
amplified  and  prolopgeds  and  wh^? 
But  where  a  sublime  or  pathetic  im- 
pression is  intended  to  be  made,  what, 
above  all  tilings,  is  rrauired ;  and  for 
what  reason?  Repeat <>Ban^  descrip- 
tion of  a  gbosL  What,  also,  deserva 
attention?.  Why  should  this  be  done  1 
To  whom  is  this  well  known;  and 
what  remark  follows?  What  illui^nir 
tive  example  is  given?  Of  these  fivs 
lines,  what  is  remarked  ?  What  m  a 
great  beauty  in  Brlilton'a  Allegro  1 
Why  should  every  thing  in  demp- 
tk)n  he  as  marked  and  as  particular  as 
possible  ?  What  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark is  given?  What  writ«is  weie 
sensible  of  this;  and  of  this,  what  in- 
stance is  given?  What  passage  is  also 
introduced  from  Horac^  illustrative  of 
the  same  remark?  what  evidence 
have  we  that  both  Homer  and  Vinj^il 
are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poeti- 
Ckd  descriptbn  ?  What  funush  many 
beautiful  instances  of  poetical  def^rip- 
tk>n?  Of  Ossian,  what  ia  observed? 
Wliat  passage  is  introduced  a^  doe  nf 
his  fullest  dj8cnptk>riB  ?  Of  Shakspcare 
as  a  descriptive  poet,  what  is  cbaernd 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Upon 
what  does  much  of  the  oeautj  of  de- 
scriptive poetry  depend  ?  On  tliis  parti- 
cular, what  remarks  are  made  ?  What 
poems  of  VirgO,  and  of  Horace,  most 
be  assigDed  to  this  class ;  and  why? 
What  tfiould  every  epithet  do  ?  To'il-  ' 
lustrate  this,  what  example  is  given 
from  MOton  ?  Of  the  epitliets  here  em- 
ployed, what  is  observed  ?  How  is  il'ts 
illustrated?  But.  of  what  kinil  are 
there  many  epitnets?  Of  this  kiinl 
what  instances  are  given  ?  What  Un 
they  f^ive  to  the  language ;  but  wh.;t 
is  their  eflcct  ?  What  is,  sometinje?.  iq 
the  power  of  a  poet  ofgeniui??  In  x^Ua 
lines'  may   we  remark    this   efi«Hi? 
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Amoiu^  these  wilJ  Menea,  what  is  fud- 
mimbiy  imagined;  and  bv  this  one 
word.  preBcnting  what  ?  Aldn  to  this, 
is  what  epithet?  What  does  he  say? 
Repeat  the  neaaage.  What  comment 
has  been  maoe  on  this  passage?  In  ae^ 
counting  for  what,  has  Virgil  employ- 
ed an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and 
propriety?  Repeat  uie  passage.  Of 
what  may  these  instances  and  obsei^ 
▼ations  give  some  just  idea  ?  When 
have  we  reason  to  distrust  an  authuHs 
descriptive  talents?  Of  the  best  de- 
scripttons,  what- is  observed?  What 
features  of  an  object  do  they  set  befbre 
OS,  and  what  do  they  give  us? 


ANALTSia 


1.  Didactic  poetry. 

A.  The  maimer  of  its  execution* 

B.  Method  and  order  eaaentiaL 
c  £piaodes  and  embdUiahments. 
D.  Satirical  poema. 

s.  Poetical  (^istlea. 
r.  DidacUcwritcTB  of  eminence, 
2*  Deecriptive  poetry. 

▲•  Deacri(>tion  the  tost  of  a  poet'a  ima^ 
gination. 
a.  The  aeloction  of  circuniatancea* 
B.  The  character  of  Thonipaoni'a  Sea- 
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poets, 
o.  Homer,  Virgil,  du^  descriptive  poets, 
a.  A  proper  choice  of  epithets  oC 
great  importauce. 


LECTURE  XLIe 


tHE  POETRY  OP  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry  which- we  are,  at  present,  em- 
ployed in  examining,  the  iincient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the 
Scriptures,^  justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  b 
no  higher  light,  than  as  they  present  totisthe  most  anci/snt  monu- 
nients  of  poetry  extant,  at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  affi>rd  a  cu- 
rious object  of  criticism.  'They  display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age 
and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species  of  composition,  very  different 
from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and,  at  the  same  time« 
beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  writings,  they  give  rise  to  discus* 
saons  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at  present,  to  considei* 
them  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical  view :  and  it  must  needn 
g^ve  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  oomposi 
tion,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter.  Dr. 
liowth's  learned  treatise,  *  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebreorum,'  ought  to  be 
perised  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this 
subject  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  for  the  elegancu 
of  its  composition,  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  it  con- 
tains. In  this  le<:ture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate,  the  subject  with  more 
benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  trackof  that  ingenious 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  ol 
the  Old  Testament,  there  b  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  a^ 
sufiiciently  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical, 
and  which  as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  ani)* 
legislative  writings  of  Moses,  are  evidently  proisaic  in  the  composi- 
tion, the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  thr. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and 
several  passages  scattered  occasionally  through  the  historical  books, 
carry  the  most  plain  and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubtinff«  that  originalW  th^se 
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were  written  in  vcfse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers ;  though, 
as  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  lahgus^  is  now  lost,  we 
are  not  able  to  ^ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  veti^^f-OT  at  mqst 
can  ascertain  it  but  imperfectly.     Conceroipg  this  poin^  there  have 
been  great  controversies  among  learned  men,  which  itisiinnecessarj 
to  Our  present  purpose  to  discuss.    Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  oor 
own  translation,  which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marksof  mt- 
ny  parts  of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  style;  and  the 
'  disjecti  membra  poetas/  often  show  themselves.     Xiet  any  person 
read  the  historical  introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the 
lirst  and  second  chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that 
he  passes  all  at  once  from  the  region  of  prose  to  thut  of  poetry.  Not 
only  the  poetical  sentiments  and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the 
change;  but  the  cadence  of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  words, are  sensibly  altered;  the  change  is  as  great  as  when  be 
passes  from  reading Caasar's  Commentaries,  to  read  Virgil's  JEneid. 
This  is  sufiicient  to  show  that  the  sacred  Scriptures  contain  w^bat 
must  be  called  poetfy  in  the  strictest  sense  of  that  word  ;  and  I  shall 
afterwards  show,  that  they  contain  instances  of  most  of  the  difiereiit 
forms  of  poetical  writing.     It  may  be  proper  to  remark  in  passing, 
that  henoe  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour  of  poetry. 
No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contemptible  art, 
which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration,  and  h2« 
been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel    for  conveying  to  tlie  world  the 
knowledge  of  divide  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  tvere  cultivated  among 
the-  Hebrefws.  In  the  days  of  the  judges,  mention  is  made  of  the 
schoCrfs  or  colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employ- 
nlent  of  the  persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praiscii 
of  God,  aecompanied  with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  book  ot 
Samuel^  (chap.  %.  7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of 
these  prophets  coming  down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was, 
^  prophesying,'  it  is  said^  *  with  the  psalteiy,  tabret,  and  harp, before 
them.'  But  in  the  days  of  king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried 
to  theirgreatest  h^ght '  For  theser\nceof  the  tabernacle,  heappoint 
.  ed  fQurmdusand  Le^tes,  divided  into  twenty-four  courses,  and  mar- 
shalled under  severiih  leadfei^,  whos^  isole  business  it  was  losing 
hymns, aifd  to  perform th^ihstrumental  music  in  the  piiblic  worship. 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun,  were  the  chief  directors  of  the  music: 
and  from  the  titles  of  some  psalms,  it  would  appear  that  they  were 
also  eminent  composers  of  hymns  or  sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xsv. 
of  the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  an  aecoimt  is  given  o/*David's  insti- 
tutions, relating  to  tfie  sacred  music  and  poetry;  which  were  cer- 
tainly more  costly,  more  splendid  and  magnificent,  than  ever  obtain- 
ed in  the  }#ublie  service  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  eonstroction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular 
nature,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period 
into  eorre8pondent,fi>r  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which 
answer  to  one  antither,  both  in  sense  and  isoand.     In  the  first  mein- 
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ber  of  the  pmod  »  seAtiment  is  expressed ;  and  in  thesecond  mem* 
bev^  the  same  -  sentiment  is  ampkfied,  or  is  repeated  in  diflereni 
term^y  or  sometimes  contrasted  with  its  opposite;  but  in  such  a 
nmnner  that  the  same  structure^  bad  nearly  the  same  number  oi 
words,  is  preserved.    This  ^s  the  general  strain  of  all  thq  Hebrew 

?yetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on  opening  the  Old 
cstament  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.  *  Sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new  song 
—sing  utito  the  Lord  all  the  earth*  Sing  unto  theLord,  and  bless 
his  name — show  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day*  Declare  hist 
glory  among  the  heathen — his  wonders; among  all  the  people..  For 
the  Lord  is  greats  and  greatly. to  be  praised— ^h^  is  to  be  feared 
above  all  the  gods.  Hompur  and  n^ajesty  are  before  him — strength^ 
and  beauty  are  in  his  sanctuajry^'  It  is  owing^  in  a  great  mea»urc, 
to  this  form  of  compositionj  thatour  version^  though  in  prose,  retains 
so  much  of  a  ppeticaL  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word 
for  word  after  the  original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sen- 
tence are  preserved  |  which,. by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular 
alternation  and  correspondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of 
a  departure,  from  the  common  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  He- 
brewS)  is  clearly  tq  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their 
sacred  hymns  were  wont  to  be  sung.  They,  were  accompanied 
with  music,  and  they  were  perfonaed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers 
and  musicians,  who  answer^  alternately  to  each  ither.  When,  for 
instance^ one  band  began  the  hymn  thus:  < The  Lord  reigneth,  let 
the  earth  rejoice;'  the  chorus,  or  semi^orus,  took  up  the  corres- 
ponding versicle ; '  Let  the  multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
— ^  Clpuds  and  darkness  are  around  about  him,'  sung  the  one;  the 
other  replied,  *  Judgment  and  righteousness  are  the  habitatibn  of  , 
his  throng.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetry,  when  set  to  music, 
naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  stroi^es  and  ftntistrophes 
correspondent  to  each  other;  whence,  it  is  probable,  the  antiphon, 
or  responsory,  ifi  the  public  religious  service  of  so^  many  christian . 
churches,  derived  its  ongiii. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  si^ni^ 
in  this  manner;  < Altematim,' or  by  course;  (£zra  iii.  11.)  and 
some  of  David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed 
in  order  to  be  thus  performed.  The  24th  Fsalm,  in  particular, 
which  is  thought  to  have  been  composed  on  the  greai  and  solemn 
occasion  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  being. brought  back  to  Mount 
Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble  effect  when  performed  after  this  man- 
oer,  as  fin  Lowth  has  illustrated  it  The  whole  people  are  supposed 
to  be  attending  the  procession.  The  Levites  and  singers,  aivided 
into  their  several  courses,  and  accompanied  with  all  their  musical 
insitruments,  led  the  way.  Ailer  the  introduction  to  the  Psalm,  in 
liie  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession  begins  to  ascend  the  sacred 
mount,  thequestion  isput,as  by  a  semi-chorus :  ^  Who  shall  ascend 
unto  the  hiJl  of  the  l^ord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  his  holy  place?' 
The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest  dignity : 
*  He  that  hath  clean  ha^nds  and  .a  pure  heart;  who  hatH  not  U(^ 
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up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sWom  deceitfully.'  As  the  procession 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle,  the  chorus^  With  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation:  'Lift  up  your  heads,  y^ 
gatp«,  and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  efjerlasting  doors,  and  the  King  oi 
(vlory  shall  come  in.'  Here  the  semi-chorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as 
with* a  lower  voice^  '  Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  V  and  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  ark  is  introduced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response 
is  made  by  the  burst  of  the  whole  chorus:  <  The  Lord,  strong  and 
mighty ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in  battle.'  I  take  notice  of  this  instance 
the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  grace  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed  of  all  poems,  depepds  upon 
our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for  which  they  were  composed, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted ;  and 
bow  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to  us,  through  our  im- 
|)erfect  acquaintance  with /many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew  history, 
and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  eor- 
responding  yersides,  being  universally  introduced  into  the  hymns 
or  musical  poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other 
poetical  writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate 
I>ortions,  and  which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode 
of  composition.  But  the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and 
carried  with  it  a  certain  solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited 
to  sacred  subjects.  Hence,  throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we 
find  it  prevailing  as  much  us  in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  (chap.  Ix.  1.)  ^  Arise,  shine,  for  thy 
light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  for  to! 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, — and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But 
the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee, 
and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness 
of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one  of  Uie  great  character- 
istics of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry ;  very  different  from,  and  even 
opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  movie  of  construction,  the  sacred 
poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise, 
bold,  and  figurative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength  are  two  nif  its  most  remarkable  charse- 
tprs.  One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the 
Hebrew  poets,  of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought  by  repetition 
or  contrast,  might  tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct 
themselves  so,  as  not  to  produce  this  effect  Their  sentences  are 
always  short.  Few  superfluous  words  are  used.  The  same  thought 
is  never  dwelt  upon  long.  To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  o( 
expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted  for  much  of  its  sublimity;  and 
all  writers  who  attenipt  the  sublime,  might  profit  much,  by  imitatin|! 
in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testament  For,as  I  hav«»  for- 
merly bad  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  the 
sublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never  so  much 
affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  lo  it,  as  when  it  is  struck 
all  at  once.    By  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  weaken  it.  Most  of  the  ancient  ortginiil  poets  of  a!l 
nations  are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescences 
of  9t}  le,  were  the  result  of  imitation  in  after-times;  when  compo- 
sition passed  into  inferior  hands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study, 
more  than  from  native  genius. 

Is  J  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  am* 
mated  figures^  as  the  sacred  'books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little 
jpon  this  article ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books, 
(a  familiarity  too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  t]»an 
with  their  sense  and  meaning,)  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the 
Scripture,  which,  in  any  other  book,  would  draw  particular  atten- 
tion. Metaphors,  comparisons,  allegories,  and  personifications,  are 
there  particularly  frequent  In  order  to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is . 
necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  much  as  we  can  into  the 
land  of  Judaea;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery,  and  those 
objects,  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant  Some 
attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  difierent  age.  For  the  imagery 
of  every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were 
not  so,  it  could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  propriety  of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves 
in  his  situation.  Now  we  shall  find  that  the  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons of  the.  Hebrew  poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view 
of  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  and  of  the  arts  an^  em- 
ployments of^heir  common  life. 

Natural  objeqts  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets 
of  all  ages  and  countries.  Light  and  (iarkness,  trees  and  flowers, 
the  forest  and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful 
figures.  But,  in  order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must 
take  notice,  that  several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circunv 
stances  of  the  land  of  Judaea.  During  the  summer  months,  little  or 
no  rain  falls  throughout  all  that  region.  While  the  heats  continued, 
the  country  was  intoJers^ly  parched  ;  want  of  water  was  a  great 
distress ;  and  a  plentiful  shower  falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth, 
altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and  introduced  much  higher  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like  causes  can  suggest  to  us. 
Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent  allusions  among  them,  • 
to  '  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no  water  is ;'  and  hence  to  de- 
scribe a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  metapnors  are 
founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of  springs 
in  the  desert.  Thus  in  Isaiah:*  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary, 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the 
rose.  For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams 
in  the  desert;  and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool ;  and 
the  thirsty  land,  springs  of  water;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons 
there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes  and  reeds*.'  Chap.  xxxv.  1  6,  7. 
Images  of  this  nature  are  very  familiar  to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many 
part9  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judasa  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was,  during  the  rainy  ' 
months^exnosed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrents^ 
3X 
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which  came  doivn  suddenlj  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  emr 
thing  before  them;  and  Jordan,  their  only  great  rirer,  aoauyh 
DverAovved  its  banks.  Hent  e  the  frequent  alliiaioos  to'  the  nasse, 
and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters;'  and  hence  great  cahmitiesso 
often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent,  which^  m  «mch  ■  cooa- 
try,  must  have  been  images  particularly  striking 3  <  Deep  aUc'J 
nnto  deep,  at  the  noise  of  thy  waterspouts ;  all  thy  waves  and  tLx 
billows  are  goneover  me.'     Psalm  xliL  7* 

'She  two  most  mmarkable  onountains  of  the  countiyf  vere  Leba- 
oon  and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  beighty^nd  the  woo^u 
lofty  cedars  that  covered  it;  the  latter,fi>r  its  beauty  aAd  Cenititr. 
and  therichneasof  Us  vinesand olives.  Hence,  wkh  the  greatest  pr^ 
priety,  Lebanon  is  employ^  as  an  imi^  of  whatever  ia  ptaL 
strong,  OQ  magnificent;  Carmel,  of  wfiatis  smUii^  and  beaimiV. 
<  The  glory  of  Le.banon,.'  says  Ipaiah, ' shall  begiven  to it^aod::.^ 
excellency  of  Carmel..'  (xxxv.  2.)  Lebanon  is  ofiea  put  aietiphdr> 
cally  for  the  whole  state  or  people  of  Israel,  fot  the  teafiple,  for  \i^ 
king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings  of  peaee  and  prosperin. 
^  His  countenance  is  ns  Lebanon,'  says  Solomon^  speaking  of  tL« 
dignity  of  a  man's  appearance;  but  when  he  describe  female be^^- 
ty,  ^  Thine  head  is  like  mount  CarmeU'   Song  v.  15.  and  viL  3. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  inae^ 
of  the  awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abouoC 
they  plainly  draw  their  descriptions  from  that  yioleiice  of  the  f  i^ 
ments,  and  those  concussions  of  nature,  with  whiclf  their  cUouit 
rendered  them  acquainted.  Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequcut; 
and  the  tempests  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning,  in  Judaa  auu 
Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds  and  darkness,  far  exeevj 
any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more  temperate  re^ious. 
Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth  <  reeling  toaod  fn 
like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  Uke  a  cottage.'  (xziv.  2ik)  And  ia 
those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  af^^earanee  of  the  Al- 
mighty is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  ^  pavilion  rouod 
about  him  was  darkness;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fiie  wexehb 
voice ;  and  when,  at  bis  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  watersare  saU 
to  be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;'  thou«ji 
there  may  be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks^  to  the  historr 
of  God's  descent  upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable, 
that  the  figures  were  taken  directly  fix>m  those  commotions  of  sa* 
tuie  with  whidi  the  autlior  was  acquainted,  and  whieh  s«igge»if<i 
.  stronger  and  nobler  images  than  what  now  ooour  to  u& 

Besides  the  natural  objects'of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  riro 
of  their  religion,  and  tlie  arts  and  employments  of  their  common 
life,  frequently  employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  amoi^  the  Hebrews. 
They  were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
These  were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them ;  not  disdaii)«<l 
by  their  patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets  Liti«e  addicted  to  coxn- 
merce;  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  u«eir  laws  ami  their 
religion;  they  were, during  the  better  days  of  thejr  state, stranfp^r^ 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  refinements  of  luxury.     Hence  flowed.  o< 
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tourse,  the  many  alkuMont  to  pastoral  life, to  the  <  greto  pamiie^  and 
the  still  waters^'  ^uid  to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd 
over  his  flock,  which  carry  to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tender- 
ness in  them,  in  4he  i^3d  Psalm^  and  in^many  other  pass^es  of  the 
poetical  writioga  of  Scripture.  Hence,  all  the  images  founded  upon 
rural  employmeuta,  upon  the  wine^pness,  the  threshing*floor,  the 
siubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  -such  images,  is  the  effect  of 
false  delicacy.  Homier  is  at  least  as  frequent,  and  mOch  more  mi- 
nuto  and  particular,  in  his  simtlesy  fminded  en  wtmt  wei  now  call  low 
life;  but,  in.  his  management  of  them, -far  inferior  to  the  sacred  wri- 
ters, who  generally  mix  with  thetreomparisons  of  this  kind  some- 
what of  dignity  and  grandeur  to ennoblerthem.  What  inexpressible 
grandeur  4oea  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance,  re- 
ceive from  the  intenrentioo  of  the  Deity  v  ^  The  nataons  shidl  rush  i  ike 
the  rushings  of  many  waters ;  but  Goil shall  rebuke  them,  and  they 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shaU  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind.' 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  their  religion ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean 
and  unclean;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service ^s  to  the  dress  of 
their  priests ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their 
sacred  history;  as  to  the  destruction  of.  Sodom, the  descent  of 
God  upon  Mount  Sinai,  and  the  miraculdus  passage  of  the  Israelites 
through  the  Red  Sea.  The  religion  6f  the  Hebrews  indited  the 
whole  of  their  laws  and  civil  constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid 
external  rites  that  occupied  their  senses;  it  was  connected. with 
every  part  of  their  national  history  and  establishment ;  and  hence^ 
ull  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this  nation  a  dig^nity  and 
importancepeculiar  to  themselves,  and  were  uncommonly  fitted  to 
i.npress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in 
u  high  degree^  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real 
objects  that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being 
more  complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas 
and  manners,  than  thatof  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works, 
we  find  ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  The  palm-trees^ 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  areever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of 
their  territory,  the  ctrcumstanceo  of  theirclimate,  the  mannersof  f  he 
people^  and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass 
under  different  forms  beforeua^ 

The  compariBons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  genernlly 
short,  touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than 
blanching  out  into  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  per 
haps  an  advantage  over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  T^ose  com- 
parisons, by  the  length  to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes 
intemtpt  dfie  narratiGn  too*  much,  and  carry  too  visible  marks  ol 
study  and  iatKmr.  Whereas^  in  the  Hebrew  poets,  they  appear 
more  like  the  rlo  wings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just  ^aneing  anide  to^some 
resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its  track.     Sudi  is  the 
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folio  wing  fine  comparisoDy  introduced  to  describe  the  happy  influ. 
tsncc  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  arv  called  the 
lust  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2a  book  of  Samuel :  (xxiiL  3.) 
^  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth ; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  U 
ihe  earthy  by  clear  shining  after  rain.''  This  is  one  oi  the  most 
regular  and  formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  th^m.  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that 
remarkably  fine  and  well-supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the 
80th  Psalm,  wherein  the  peopled  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine. 
Of  parables,  which  form  a  9pecies  of  ajlegory,  the  prophetical  wri- 
tings are  full ;  and  if  to  us  they  sometimes  f  opear  obscure,  we  m'ist 
remember,  that  in  those  early  times,  it  wab  universally  the  mode 
throughout  all  the  eastern  nations,  to  convi'V  sacred  truths  under 
mysterious  figures  and  representations! 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the 
style  of  Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldne&s  and  sublimity,  i« 
prosopopoeia  or  personification.  No  personifications  employed  hv 
any  poets,  are  so-  magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired 
writers.  On  great  occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature ; 
especially,  when  any  ap[j^rance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is 
conceri)ed.  '<  Before  him  went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee, 
0  God,  and  were  afraid — the  mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trem- 
bled— ^the  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by — the  deep  uttered 
his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high."  When  inquiry  is  made 
about  the  place  of  wis(2nm.  Job  introduces  the  ^^  Deep,  saying,  it  is 
not  in  me;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not.  in  me.  Destniction  and 
death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our  ears."  That 
noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  describes  the 
fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of'/srsonificd  objects;  the  fir-trees 
and  codara  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the  fall  of 
the  tyrant;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet  him 
at  his  coming;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.'  In  the  same  strain,  are  the  many  lively  acd 
passionate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  count!  ies,  to  persons  and  things 
with  which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  '*  0  tho*: 
sword  of  the  Lord!  how  long  will  it  be  er^  thou  be  quiet?  put 
thyself  up  into  the  scabbard,  restand  be  still."  "How  can  it-be  quiet," 
(as  the  reply  is  instantly  made)  "  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a 
charge  against  Askelon,  and  Ihe  sea-shore?  there  hath  hcappoiott-i 
it."    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlar^  upon  all  tl)e 
instances,  the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  i«. 
beyond  the  style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  ani- 
mated. It  is  extremely  difiisrent  from  that  regular  correct  expres- 
sion, to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the 
burst  ot  inspiration.  The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  re^ 
presented  as  passing  before  our  eyes.     Every  object,  and  ever^ 
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person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to,  as  if  present  The  transit  ion 
is  often  abrupt ;  tlie  connexion  often  obscure ;  the  persons  aro  often 
changed :  figures^  crowded,  and  heaped  upon  one  another.  Bold 
sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  character.  We  see  the  spirit 
of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  labpuring  to  find  vent  (of 
ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scriptures,  ingeneral,  I 
shall  conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books;  and  of  the  dis- 
tinguishing characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scrip- 
ture, are  chiefly  of  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric  Of  the 
didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal 
instance.  The  nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical, 
adorned  with  many  distinguished  graces  and  figures  of  lOxpression. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into 
a  lower  strain,  which  is  continued  to  the  end:  retaining,  however, 
that  sententious  pointed  manner,  and  that  artful  construction  of  pe- 
riod, which  distinguish  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes  comes  likewise  under  this  head ;  alhd  some  of  the  Psalms,  as 
the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture; such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ; 
several  passages  iri  the  prophetical  books;  and  several  of  David's 
Psalms,  composed  on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.     The  42cl  \ 
Psalm,  in  particular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive. 
But  the  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scrip-j 
ture,  perhaps  in  the  Whole  world,  is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamen- 1 
tations  of  Jeremiah.     As  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the ' 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images  which  a  sub- 
ject so  melancholy  could  suggest     The  composition  is  uncommonly 
artificial.     By  {urns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  are  in- 
troduced, as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plai|itive  supplications  to 
God.     The  lines  of  the  original,  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from 
our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew 
poetry :  and  the  melody  is  retidered  thereby  more  flowing  and  bet' 
ter  adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pasto- 
ral poetry.  Considered  with  respeqt  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  mystical  allegory;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  ))asto-' 
ral,  or  a  perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of 
shepherds ;  and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  raral  and  pastoral 
images,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.     Besides  a  great  number  of 
hymns  and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  pro- 
phetical books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses,  the  song  of  Deborah,  / 
and  many  otliers  of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  { 
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considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  od^ 
exhibited  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  ivith  the 
highestspirit  of  lyric  poetry;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  tri- 
umphant ;  sometimes  solemn  and  magnificent ;  sometimes tenderand 
soft.  From  these  instanoes^  it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  coo- 
tained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  full  exemplifications  of  seyeral  of  the 
chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  different  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  an 
erident  diversity'of  atyle  and  manner;  and  to  trace  their  difierem 
characters  in  this  yiew^  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  read- 
mg  their  writings  with  greater  advantage.    The  most  eminent  of 
the  sacred  poets  are^  the.  author  of  the  book  of -Job,  Darid,  and 
Isaiah. .    As  the  eomposi tions  of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is 
a  greater  variety  of  style  and  manner  in  his  worki^than  in  those  of  the 
other  two.     The  mapner  in  which,  considered  meiely  as^  a  poet, 
David  chiefly  excels,  is  the  pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.     In 
nis  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty  andaublime  passages;  but,  in  strength 
of  description,  he  yields  to  Job;  in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah. 
It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur^  for  which  David  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished; and  to  this  be  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  some 
occasions,  he  rises  above  it.     The  Psalms  in  which  he  touches  u» 
most  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the  right- 
eous, or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings  of  a 
devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  afiectionate  supplications  tp 
Heaven.     Isaiah  is,without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets 
Phis  is  abundantly  visible  in  otfr  translation  ;.and,  what  is  a  mate- 
rial circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  havf 
been  more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
Majesty  is  his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more  commandin!^. 
and  more  uniCm-mly  supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  r^ 
of  the  Old  Testament  poets.     He  possesses',  indeed,  a  dignity  nmi 
grandeur,  lioth  in  his  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogether 
unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to  himself.     There  is  more  clearness  zn4 
order  too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than 
in  any  other  of  the  prophetical  writings. 

•  Wlien  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
immediately  9ee  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  enipio\'9 
himself  generally  on  magnificent  subjbcts.  Jeremiah  seldom  disco- 
vers any  disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender 
and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  irt  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferiar 
to  them  both ;  but  heis distinguished  by  acharacterof  uncommon  force 
and  ardour.  To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with 
rcfiC»rd  to  this  prophet:  *  Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus ;  in  scnsibus, 
fervidns,  acerbus,  indignabundus;  in  imaginibus  fecundus,  trucu- 
lent us,  et  nonnunquam  pene  deformis;  in  dictione  grandiluquu% 
gravis,  austerus^  etinterdum  incultus;  frequens  in  repetitionibus, 
noil  decoris  aut  gratiae  causae  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia 
Q^icquid  susceperit  tractandum  id  sedulo  persequitur;  in  eo  unice 
ha^rct  defixus ;  a  proposito  raro  defleetens.  In  caeteris,  a  plerisqoe 
vdtibus  ^ortassesuperatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad  quod  Tidetor  a  na- 
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fcura-unice  comparatus,  nimiVum.  vi,  pondere^  impetu,  gramlitate,  ne- 
mo unquam  eum  superavit.'  The  same  learned  writer  compare!* 
Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jbremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiei  to  jSlschylus. 
Most  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical;  of  Jeremiah  anc 
Ezekiei,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry./ 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  en- 
peciaHy  Nabum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  Iif  the  pro- 
phecies of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  book  of  Job,  with  which  I 
shall  conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  re* 
puted  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books;  the  author  uncer- 
tain. It  is  remarkable,  tha^this  book  has  no  connexion  w.th  tne 
affairs  or  manners  of  the  Jews  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia;  and  the 
imagery  employed  isgenerally  of  adifferentkind,  from  what  1  before 
showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  al« 
Jusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  ot 
the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the  peculiarities  of 
tlie  climate  of  JudsBa.  We  find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers 
or  torrents;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia.  But  the 
longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brookthat  fails  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  bf-the^traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job,  is  not  only  equal  to 
that  of  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to  them  alK 
except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublipae,  David 
the  most  pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all 
the  inspired  poet^.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  des- 
cription, characterize  the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds^o 
much  in  metaphors.  He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render 
visi  hle,-whateverhe  treats  of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in/ 
the  following  passages  taken  from  the  I8th  and  30th  chapters  of  his  j 
hook,  he  paints  the  condition  of  the  wicked  *,  observe  how  rapidly 
his  figures  rise  before  us;  and  what  a  deep  impression,  at  the  same 
ti  me,  they  leave  on  the  imagination.  *  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old, 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  that  the  triumphjng  of  the 
wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite  but  for  a  moment? 
Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reach 
the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  ever.  He  shall  fiy  a  way  as  a  dream, 
and  shall  not  be  found;  yet,  he  shall  be  chased  away  as  a  vision 
of  the  nigl.t.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him  no  more ; 
they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he? — He  shall  srclc 
tfie  poison  of  asps;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  comp 
tipon  hinrf  He  shall  fiee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through.  All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pl?- 
ces.  A  fir^  nnt  o  own  shall  consume  him.  The  heaven  shall  re- 
veal his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  in- 
crease of  his  house  shall  depart     His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the 
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day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  the  widced  shall  be  put  out ;  the  %fat 
shall  be*  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be 
straitened,  and  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast 
into  a  net,  by  his  own  feet  He  walketh  upon  a  s^are.  Terrors 
shall. make  him  afraid  on  every  side  ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail 
against  him.  Brimstone  shair  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.  His 
reraembrAice  shall  perish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name 
in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  into  darkness.  They 
that  come  after  him  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day.  He  shall  drink 
of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.* 


ClUESTIOJrS, 


Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry, 
which  we  are  at  present  employed  m 
examininf]^,  what  justly  deserves  a 
place?  With  what  view  alone,  do  the 
sacred  books  afford  a  curiqus  object  of 
criticism?  What  do  they  display;  and 
what  exhibit  ?  In  what  view  do  they 
^ve  rise  to  discussion  of  another  kind? 
BuV  what,  at  present,  is  our  busmess : 
and  what  must  needs  give  pleasure  ? 
What  treatise  ought  to  be  particularly 
()erused ;  and  of  it,  what  is  oDserved  ?  In 
this  lecture,  what  course  is  consequently 
pursued  ?  In.  showing  what,  need  not 
many  words  be  spent  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  What  ia  there  no,  reason  to 
doubt?  What  has  this  occasioned? 
Taking  the  Old  Testament,  in  our  own 
translation,  what  do  we  find  ?  How  is 
this  remark  illustrated  ?  To  show  what, 
b  this  suiRcient ;  and  afterwards,  what 
shall  be  shown  ?  JVhat  may  it  be  pro- 
per, in  passing,  to  remark?  What  iDus- 
iration  of  this  remark  is  given?  What 
evidence  have  we,  that  music  and 
poetry  were  cultivated  among  the  Ile^ 


jjreneral  construction  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
what  is  remarked?  In  what  does  it  con- 
sist ?  What  is  done  in  the  first  member 
of  the  period ;  and  also  in  the  second  ? 
AVhat  mstance,  to  illustrate  this  form 
9^  Hebrew  poetry,  ia  given?  To  this 
tcim  of  composition,  what  is  owing; 
and  why  ?  From  what  is  the  origin  of 
this  form  of  composition  among  the  He- 
brews, to  be  deduced?  With  what  were 
they  accompanied ;  and  by  whom  were 
vhey  performed?  To  iUustrate  this, 
what  instances   are  given?    In  this 


what?  Whence,  what  probably  deri- 
ved Its  origin*?  In  the  book  of  Ezm, 
what  are  we  expressly  told ;'  and  of 
some  of  David's  Psaln^ts,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Repeat  the  remarks  ma.de  an 
the  d4th  Psalm,  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Why  does  our  author  DOtiee  thie 
instance^  The  method  of  compositiQD 
which  has  been  explained,  being  uni- 
versally introduced  into  the  hymns  of 
the  Jews,  what  was  the  coosequeare? 
But  of  this  mode,  what  ia  obeerved  ? 
Hence,  where  do  we  find  it  prevailins ; 
and  what  instance  is  given?  Of  this 
form  of  writing,  what  is  remarked  ?  In- 
dependently <?  thirf  peculiar  knode  of 
construction,  by  what  is  the  sacrBii 
poetry  distinpushed  ?  What  are  its  tvm 
most  reniarkable  charactera?  Wtua 
might  one  at  first  imagine?  But  how  do 
they  prevent  this  e£ct?  To  what  is 
their  poetry  indebted  for  much  of  ita 
sublimity  ?  How  might  all  writers,  who 
atteinpt  the  sublime,  profit  much ;  and 
why  f  When  is  the  mind  most  afieeted 
py  any 'great  idea ;  and  what  is  the  eP* 


Drews,  from  the  earliest  times  ?  Of  the  Vect  of  attempting  to  prolong  the  iii>- 


music,  naturally   divided   itself  into 


pression  ?  Of  roost  of  the  aiicient  ori- 
ginal poets,  what  is  obeerved ;  and  of 
what  were  the  miperfituties  and  excre* 
scences  of  style,  the  result?  W'ithwfaat 
do  the  sacred  books  more  particularly 
abound,  than  any  other  writings  /  Why 
is  it  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this  vh 
tide  ?  what  figures  there,  arc  partjOh 
larly  frequent  ?  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  these,  what  is  necessary  ?  In  nnier 
to  do  what,  is  some  attention  of  thk 
kind  requisite;  and  why?  PurFQuic 
this  course,  what  shall  we  find  ?  Of 


manner,   tlieir   poetiy,    when   set   ta  natural  objects,  what  is  obeerved ;  a:id 


what  siiggest  to  them  many  beantiiil 
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figures?  But  in  order  to  relkh  their 
fimireB  of  this  Idxid^  oT  what  mnst  we 
take  notice  1  Of  this  remark,  what  il- 
ustratk)n  is  given?  Again,  as  Judea 
wai>  a  hilly  country,  to  what,  during 
tho  rainy  months,  was  it  exposed  ? 
Hence,  the  frequent  allusions  to  what ; 
and  hence  to  v^iat  aremat  calamities 
frequently  compared?  Kepeat  tiie pas- 
sage here  introduced  from  the  Psaims. 
Which  were  .the  two  most  remarkable 
mountains  of  the  country:  and  for 
what  were  they  respectively  noted? 
Hence,  how  are  they,  with  the  greatest 
pibpriety.  empk>yM  ?  Repeat  me  lllus- 
tratbns  that  follow.  Under  this  head^ 
what  is  farther  to  be  remarked?  Or 
earthquakes,  tempests,  and  thunder  and 
lightmng,  what  is  observed  ?  How  does 
Indah  describe  the  earth?  In  those 
circumstances  of  terror^  with  which  an 
appearance  of  the  almighty  is  descri- 
bed, from  what,  is  it  probable,  the 
figures  were  taken?  Repeat  the  pas- 
sage. ' 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their 
own  country,  what  did  the  Hebiews 
frequently  employ  as  grounds  of  im- 
agery? With  wlit  were  they  chiefly 
occupied ;  and  in  what  e8timatk)n  were 
these  held  ?  As  they  were  little  addict- 
ed to  commerce,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and 
their  religmn,  what  was  the  conse- 
quence? Hence,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  allusions  flowed  ?  Hence,  also, 
.vhat  Images  were  employed  ?  To  dish 
relish  such  images  is  the  enect  of  what? 
Of  Homer,  lyhat  is  here  observed? 
Repeat  the  passage  here  introduced 
from  Isaiah  illustrative  of  this  remark. 
To  what,  also,  do  we  frequently  And 
figurative  attusions?  What  instances 
are  mentioned  ?  What  did  the  religion 
of  the  .Hebrews  include  ?  Of  what  was 
It  full ;  and  with  what  was  it  connect- 
ed? Hence,  what  followed?  From  all 
this,  what  results  ?  Whence  is  it  copied ; 
and  what  advantage  has  it?  In  read- 
ing their  works,  where  do  we  find  our- 
selves; what  are  ever  rising  in  our 
view ;  and  what  constantly  pass  in  diP 
ferent  forms  before  us  ?  Of  the  compari- 
sons employed  by  the  sacred  poets, 
what  is  omorved  ?  In  this  respect,  over 
whom  have  they  an  advantage ;  and 
how  docs  this  appear?  To  illustrate  this 
remark,  what  fine  comparison  is  intro- 
duced? Repeat  it ;  ana  of  it,  what  is 


observed?  What  other  figure  is  aki 
frequently  (bund  in  Scripture?  When 
formerly  treating  of  this  figurcL  what 
was  done?  Of  the  parables  of  the  pro- 
phetical writings,  whai  is  observed? 
What  poetical  figure  is  it,  which,  be- 
yond all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture?  How  is  this  fully  illustrated? 
What  is  the  general  remark  on  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament? 
From  what  is  it  extremdy  different; 
and  what  is  it?  How  are  the  scenes 
represented ;  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
tea  ?  Ailer  these  remarks  on  the  poetry 
o(  the  Scriptures  in  general,  with  what 
is  this  diEBertatk)n  concluded?  What 
are  the  several  kinds  of  poeticaU  com- 
position which  we  find  in  Scripture  ?  Of 
didactic  poetry,  what  is  the  principal  , 
instance?  Of  the  nine  first  chapters  of 
that  book,  what  is^bserved ,  and  what 
is  said  of  the  rest  ?  What  other  parts 
of  Scripture  likewise  come  under  this 
head?  Of  elegiac  poetry,  what  beauti- 
ful specimens  occur  in  Scripture? 
Which  of  the  Psalms  is,  in  the  highest 
degree,  tender  and  plaintive?  But  which 
is  Sie  most  regular  and  perfect  elegiac 
composition  in  the  Scriptures,  and  |)er- 
haps  that  was  «ver  written  ?  Of  this 
poem,  what  is  observed?  What  does 
the  song  of  Solomon  aflbrd  us  ?  Consi 
^ered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean 
ing,  what  is  it;  and  what  is  it  in  its 
form  ?  Suitably  to  this  form,  of  what  is 
it  full  ?  In  what  poetry  does  the  Old 
Testament 'abound?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  In  the  Ppalnis,  what 
do  we  find  ?  From  th^se  instances,  what 
clearly  appears  ?  Of  the  different  c  m- 
poseiB  of  the  sacred  books,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Who  are  the  most  eminent  of 
the  sacred  poets  ?  As  the  comixisitions 
of  David  arc  cliiefly  of  the  lyric  kind, 
what  is  the  conseouence ;  and  in  wliax 
does  he  excel  ^  In  his  Psalms,  what  are 
found  ;  but  to  whom  does  he  yield ;  and 
in  what?  For  what  is  David  chiefly 
distinguished?  In  what  Pstdms  does 
he  touch  us  most?  Of  Isaiah,  what  is 
ob6er\'ed  ?  In  what  is  this  abundantly 
visible;  and  what  is  a  material  circum- 
stance? What  is  his  reigning  charac- 
ter; and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
What  does  he  possess ;  and  what  pre- 
vails in  his  b<x)K,  to  a  greater  extent, 
than  in  any  other  book  oT  the  propheti- 
cal writings  ?  How  do  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah compare;  and  of  Ezekiel,  what 
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ii  observed?  What  eompariaoiiB  does 
Bi^.op  Iiowth  make?  Of  most  of  the 
boolits  of  Isaiah,  and  of'  Jereniiah  and 
Gxeidel,  what  k  farther  .ohBorsvcKl? 
Among  the  txmx  poets,  who  are  dia^ 
Unf^uiwed  for  poetical  spirit;  and  ki 
whose  prophecies  is  there  no  poetry? 
Of  what  does  it  still  remain  (or  us  to 
tpeak?  What  are  the  genecal  remarks 
made  npon  it?  Of  the  poetry  of  the 
book  of  Job,  what  laobaerved?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  Bepeat  the  pessa^ 
with  which  these  remarkaare  ckised. 


ANALYSIS. 

1.  Introductory  remaurks. 

2.  Music  and  poetry  very  ear!;f  .^nUivai«u. 

3.  Its  conainjctioo  peculiar  to  ilscif. 

4.  IteremarkaUe^coneiMoeftdAUilAreugth. 
▲•  The  boldness  of  ita  figiirrs. 

B.  Natural  objects  figtsrativcl^  unod. 
c  Awful  apd  teniblcinaftgefy mtrodmed 
D.  RelJfious  ri^fhta  employed. 
B.  Their  imag^ry,cxpreMive  and  natural 
-v.  ThcJb-oaDapftnioni«bcrt«iidponaaL 
«•  Allegory  *d  frequent  use. 
R.  PenoniBcation  their  boldestSgvrc;. 

5.  The  difierent  kinds  oC  Hebrew  poeiiy, 

6.  Distiftgiiished  Bebrew  pueta. 
▲«  The  book  of  Job. 
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EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical  wri- 
ting, the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  kc- 
ture  shall  be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  ef  diat  species  of 
composition  :  after  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and 
genius  of  the  most  celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execu- 
tion. To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  read- 
ers, by  being  at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive ;  to 
fill  it  with  suitable  incidents ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  charac- 
ters and  of  descriptions  ;  and,  tlth)ughout  a  long  work,  to  m^tain 
that  propriety  of  sentiment,  and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the 
efHc  character  requires,  is  unquestionably  the  highest  effort  of  poeti- 
cai  genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that 
strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any  other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of 
epic,  except  the  Uiad  and  the  iCneid. 

There  is  no  subject^  it  must  be  confessed,  or  ivhich  critics  have 
displayed  more  pedantry  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquiations, 
founded  on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such 
an  air  of  mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an 
ordinfiry  reader  to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu*s  de- 
finition, it  is  a  discourse  invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners 
of  men,  by  means  of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some 
important  action  which  is  related  in  verse.  This  definition  would 
suit  several  of  iEsop's  fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and 
put  into  verse ;  and  accordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic 
draws  a  parallel,  in  form,  between  the  construction  of  one  of  JEsop's 
fables  and  the  plan  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  wbicL 
either  a  writer  of  fables,  or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is  to  choose  some 
maxim  or  point  of  moraHty ;  to  inculcate  whicih,  is  to  be  the  design 
of  his  work.  Next,  he  invcnts^a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  facts, 
without  any  names,  such  as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  tllustraf* 
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ting  his  intended  moral.  Lastly,  he  particula  jzes  his  story ;  that 
is,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  introduces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf; 
or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he  looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some 
proper  names  of  heroes  to  give  to  his  actors ;  and  thei*  his  plan  is 
completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  moSit  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered 
iiUo  the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  independent  states;  but  very  often  obliged 
.  til  urite  into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most 
Useful  instruction  which  he  could  give  them  in  thissituation,  was, 
tliata  misunderstanding  between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common 
cause.  In  order  to  enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own 
mind,  such  a  general  story  as  this.  .  Several  princes  join  m  a  con- 
federacy against  their  enemy.  The  prince  who  was  choseaas  tlie 
leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of  the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates, 
who  thereupon  withdraws  himself,  and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the 
com  mon  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes  are  the  consequence  of  this 
division;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having  suffered  by  the  quarrel, 
the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and  is  reconciled  to  the 
leader ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues  complete  vic- 
tory over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his  fable,  adds 
Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling  it  up.  Ho- 
mer had  employed  the  names  of  beasts,  like  ^s&p,  or  of  men.  He 
would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  fable ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there ;  he 
gave  the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader  j  that  of 
Achilla'^  to  the  offended  prince;  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner, 
may  believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce,  with  great  certainty, 
that  an  author  who  should  compose  according  to  sucn  a  plan ;  who 
should  arrange  all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the 
moral,  before  he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to 
be  the  actors,  might  write,  perhaps,  useful  fables  for  children  ;  but 
as  to  an  epic  poem,  if  he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be 
such  as  would  find  few  readers.  No  person  of  any  taste  can  enter- 
tain a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects  which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the 
hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and  the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to 
ho  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.  He  does  not  sit  down,  like  a  phi- 
losopher, to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of  morality.  His  genius  is 
fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him,  appears  noble  and 
II arresting;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon,  as  worthy  ol 
bi  ing  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.  There  is  no  subject 
.  of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruction, 
arising  from  it  naturally.  The  iastruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad ;  and  there  is  another  which 
arises  as  naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of 
that  poem ;  namely,  that  proviaence  avenges  those  who  have  suffer- 
ed injustice;  but  that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  earry 
themtoo  far,  it  brings  misfortunes  on  theiuselves.    The  siibjecl 
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of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of  Achillesj  caused  'oy  the  injastioe  o( 
Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Achilles  by  giving  success  to  the 
Trojans  9.gainst  Agamemnon;  but  by  continuing  obstinate  in  his 
resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem  is,  the  recital 
of  some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.     This  is  as  exRrX 
a  definition,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject    It  compre- 
hends several  other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^neid 
of  Virgil,  and  the  Jerusalem  of  Tasso ;  which  ar6,  perhaps,-  f  ha 
three  most  regular  and  complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  compo> 
sed.     But  to  exclude  all  poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not 
formed  exactly  upon  the  same  model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of 
criticism.     We  can  give  exact  definitions  and  descriptions  of  mine- 
rals, plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange  them  with  precision,  un- 
der  the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong,  because  nature  affords 
a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer  them.     But  with 
regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature  has  fixed  no 
standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different  kinds,  it  is 
absurd  to  attempt  defining  and  limiting  them  with  the  same  preci 
sion.     Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts^  degenerates  intv 
trifling  questions  about  word^  and  names  only.     I  therefore  have 
no  scruple  to  class  such  poems  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  Statius'<s  Thebaid,  Jssian's  Fingal  and  Temora,  Camoens* 
Lusiad,  Voltaire's  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Le- 
onidas,  Wilkie's  Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition 
with  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid ;  thoii^h  some  of  them  approach  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  "Derfection  of  these  celebrated  works. 
They  are,.undoubtedly,  all  epic ;  that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  ad- 
ventures ;  which  is  ail  that  is  meant  by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of 
an  epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illus- 
trate some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more 
moral  nature  than  this.  Its  efiect  in  promoting  viEtue,  i^  not  to  be 
measured  by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the 
whole  story,  like  the  moral  of  one  of  -^sop's  fables.  This  is  a 
poor  and  trivial  view  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  perusing 
a  long  epic  work,  that  at  the  end  we  nhall  be  able  to  gather  from  it 
some  common-place  morality.  Its  ieffect  arises  from  the  inxprossion 
which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately,  as  well  as  the  whole  taken  , 
together,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader ;  from  the  great  exam- 
ples which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments  with  which  it 
warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend  our 
ideas  of  human  perfection :  or,  in  ether  words,  to  excite  admiration. 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  he- 
roic deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object, 
which  all  mankind  &re  formed  to  admire  ;  and, therefore,  epic  poems 
are,  and  must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth, 
iiistice,  fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects 
which',  in  thecourse  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  tootir  minis, 
rinrier  the  most  splendiJand  honourable  colours.  In  behalfof  virtih 
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ous  persoi>6ge8,  our  afiections  are  engaged;  in  their  designs^  ana 
their  distre&ses,  we  are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  public  affec- 
tions are  awakened  ;  the  mind  is  purified  fVom  sensual  and  mean 
tiirsuit<4«  and  accustomed  to  take  part  in  great  heroic  enterprises 
t  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in  honour  of  virtue,  tnat  several  o! 
(he  most  refined  and  elegant  entertainments  of  mankind,  sucH  a4 
^liat  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now  consider,  must 
b^grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  This  is  a  testi- 
mony of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  ]>ower  of  skeptical  philo- 
sophers to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings,,  which  establish 
tlie  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of 
epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy ; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings 
of  mankind  in  faVour  of  virtue',  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid 
deep  and  strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition,  sufficiently 
mark  its  distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of^  poetry.  In  pastoral 
writing,  the  reigning  idea  is  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Compa.>- 
sion  is  the  great  object  of  tragedy;  ridicu1e,the  province  of  ccmedy. 
The  predominant  character  of  the  epic  i^,  admiration  excited  by 
heroic  actions.  It  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both 
by  its  poetical  form,  and  the  liberty  pf  fiction  which  it  assumes. 
It  1^  a  more  calm  composition  than  tragedy.  It  admits,  nayTequ ires, 
the  pathetic  and  ^he  viplent,  on  particular  occasions ;  but  the  {pa- 
thetic is  not  expected  to  be  its  general  character.  It  requires, 
more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry,  a  grave,  equal,  and  support- 
ed dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and  action,  than 
dramatic  writing  admits ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full  display 
of  characters.  Dramatic  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefl}'  by  means 
of  actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raised,  are  not  so 
violent,  but  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general 
characteristics  of  this  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give 
a  more  particular  and  critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic 
poem  under  three  heads;  first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action ; 
secondly,  with  respect  to  the  actors,  or  characters;  and  lastly,  with 
respect  to  the  narration  of  the  poet 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poeiti,  must  have  three  pro* 
perties;  it  must  be  one;  it  must  be  great ;  itmust  be  interesting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses 
for  his  subject  I  have  frequently  had  #>ccasion  to  remark  the 
importance  of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition,  in  order  to 
make  a  full  and  strong  impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  high* 
est  reason,  Aristotle  insists  upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ; 
and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material  of  all  his  rules  respecting  it 
For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of  heroic  adventures,  several 
scattered  ai^d  independent  facts  can  never  affect  a  I'eader  so  deeply, 
nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale  that  is  one  and  con- 
nected, where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one  another,  and 
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are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end.  In  a 
regular  epic,  the  more  ser^sible  thi^  unity  is  rendered  to  the  imz- 
gination,  the' better  will  be  the  effect;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  An«^ 
\otle  has  obsvrved,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself 
to  the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  durtrg  a 
certain  period  of  time;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself; 
and  ari<9e  from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole.     - 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unit}'  of  action  is  sufficiently  app9- 
rent  Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establish- 
ment of  ^neas  in  Italy.  From  tiie 'beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
poem,  this  object  is  ever  in  our  view,  ana  links  all  the  parts  of  it 
together  with  full  connexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the 
same  nature ;  the  return  and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  hrs  own 
country.  The  subject  of  Tasso,  is*  the  recovery  of  J^usalem  from 
the  infidels  ;  that  of  Milton,  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from 
Paradise ;  and  both  of  them  «'e  unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the 
story.  The  professed  subject  of  the  Iliad,  ts  the  anger  of  Achilleit, 
with  the  consequences  which  it  produced.  The  Greeks  carry  on 
man}-  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans,  as  long  as 
they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his  being 
appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  ilic 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  con- 
necting principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here 
as  in  the  ^neid.  For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad, 
Achilles  is  out  of  sight;  he  is  lost. in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  termi- 
nates on  no  other  object,  than  the  success  of  the  two  armies  whom 
we  see  contending  in  war." 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted, 
AS  if  it  excluded  all  episodes,  on  subordinate  actions.  It  is  nece^ 
sary  to  observe  here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Arisr 
totle,  in  a  different  sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  was  a 
term  originally  applied  to  dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred 
to  epic;  and  by  episodes, in  an  epic  poem,  it  should  seetn  that  An^ 
totle  understood  the  extension  of  the  general  fable,  or  plan  of  the 
poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his  meaning  was,  is  indeed 
not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscunty  has  occasioned  much^iltcrcation 
among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so  porplexed  upon 
this  suly'ecti  as  to  be  almost  unintclHgible.  But,  dismtsstng  so 
fruitless  a  controversy,  what  w^  now  understand  by  episodes,  are 
certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connot- 
ed with  the  principal  act^n,  yet  not  of  such  importance  as  to  destroy, 
if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  tliis 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad  *, 
the  story  of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  j^neid; 
the  adventures  of  Tancred  with  Erminioand  Clorinda,in  the  Jem 
salcm;  and  the  prospect  of  his  descendants  exhihited  to  Adam,  in 
the  last  books  of  Paradise  Lost 
f  Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to. an  «pic  poet, 
hut.  provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  omameots  lo 
his  work.     The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following: 
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First,  they  must  be. naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  a  suf- 
ficient connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  poem;  they  must  seem  in* 
ferior  parts  thai  belong  to  it;  not  mcreappcndages  stuck  to  itr  The 
episode  of  Olipda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jeru- 
salem, is  faulty,  by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  much  detached 
from  the  rest  of  the  work :  and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening 
of  the  po^m,  misleads  the  reader  into  an  expectation  that  it  is  to  be  of 
some  future  consequence ;  whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with 
nothing  that  follows.  la  proportion  asanv.episode  is  slightly  related 
to  the  main  subject^  it  should  always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion 
of  Dido  in  the  Jllneld,  and  the  snares  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem, 
which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these  poems,  cannot  with  propriety 
be  called  e]>i8odes.  They  are  consLtuent  parts  of  the  work,  and 
form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the  poein. 

In  the  next  plane,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a 
dififerent  kin4  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  follow  m 
the  course  of  the  poem.  For,  it  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  va- 
riety, that  episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so 
long  a. work,  they  tend  to  diversify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the 
reader,  by  shifting  the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  combats,  therefore, 
an  episode  of  the  martial  kind  would  be  out  of  place;  whereas;. 
Hector's  visit  to  Andromache  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventure 
with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh  book  of  th^  Jerusalem,  afford  u^  a 
well-judged  and  pleasing  retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  lo 
be  particularly  elegant  and  well  finished;  and,  accordingly, it  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their 
strength.  The  episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and 
of  the  death  of  Hercules,  in  the  Epigoniad,  are  the  twt)  greatest 
beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action 
be  entire  and  complete;  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that 
it  havp  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and.  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the 
whole,  in  his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  lu 
relate  what  had  passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author 
must  always  contrive  to  give  us'full  information  of  every  thing  tliat 
oelongs  to  his  subjec . ;  he  must  not  leave  our  curiosity  in  any  ar- 
ticle ungratified;  he  must  bring  u&  precisely  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  plan,  and  then  conclude. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  th;^t 
it  have  sufficient  splendour  and  impprtan^,  both  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion, and  to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet-bestows 
upon  it  This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustra- 
tion :  and,  indeed,  hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry* 
have  failed  in  choosing  some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either 
by  the  nature  of  the  action, or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  con- 
cerned in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be  not  of 
8  modern  date,  nor  fell  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we 
are  intimately  acquainted.     Both  Lucan  and  Voltaire  h^ve,  in  ihe 
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choice  of  their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rul^^  aad  tfaey  have,  upon 
that  account,  succeeded  wor^e.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those 
high  and  august  ideas,  which  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It 
ttands  to  aggrandize,  in  oqr  imagination,  both  persons  and  events ; 
und  what  is  still  more  material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of 
adorning  his  subject  by  means  x>f  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and  authenticated  history,  this  liberty 
is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine  himself  wholly,  as  Lucan  hai 
done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the  expense  of  rendering  his  story 
jejune  ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like  Voltaire  in  his  IJenriade^  this 
disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  well-known  events,  the  true  and  the 
fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  naturally  mingle  and  incorporate 
vvitli  each  other.  These  obserpationsxannot  be  applied  to  dramatic 
writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhibited  to  ui,  not  so  much 
t!iat  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  "pity  them.  Such 
passions  are  fnuch  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  historical 
(khowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them ;  and 
even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failings, 
of  ordinary  men.  Modern  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may 
furnish  very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetry, 
where  heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view 
is  to  excite  admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history  is  assuredly 
the  safest  region.  There  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names,  and 
characters,  and  events,  not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his 
story,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  pe- 
riod, or  of  the  remoteness  of  the  scene,  aufficient  license  is  left  him 
for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  thg*d  property  required  in  the  epic  poem  is,  that  it  be  inter- 
esting. It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  thai  it  be  great.  For 
deeds  of  mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tire 
some.  Much  will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject, 
which  shall,  by  its  nature,  interest  the  public ;  as  when  the  poet  se^ 
iects  for  his  hero,  one*  who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the 
favourite  of  his  nation ;  or  when  he  writes  of  achievements  that 
have  been  highly  celebrated,  or  have  been  connected  with  important 
consequences  to  any  public  cause.  Most  of  the  great  epic  poems 
are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect,  and  must  have  been  very 
interesting  to  those  ages  and  oountriesin  which  they  werecomposed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interest-* 
ing,  and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  .country  alone,  but 
all  readers,  i^  the  skilful  cond^fct  of  the  author  in  the  management 
of  his  subject  He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  cpm- 
prebend  many  afiecting  incidents^  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetu- 
ally with  valiant  achievements;  for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fight- 
ing and  battles;  but  he  must  study  to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may 
sometimes  be  awful  and  august;  he  must  often  be  tender  and  pathet- 
ic ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  of  love,  friemiship, 
and  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds  with  situations 
which  awaken  the  feelini^s  of  humanity,  the  more  interesting  it  is 
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and  these  form  always,  the  favourite  passages  of  the  work,  I  know 
no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

JVluch,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting;  that  they  be  such  as  shall  strongly  attach 
the  readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  wjiich  the  he- 
roes encounter.  These  dangers,  or  obstacles,  form  what  is  called 
the  nodus,  or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  con^ 
duct  of  which  consists  much  of  the  poet's  art.  He  must  rouse  our 
attention,  by  a  prospect  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten 
disappointment  to  the  enterprise  of  his  favourite  personages;  he 
must  make  these  difficulties  grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by'degrees : 
till,  after  having  kept  UB,  for  some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  su^ 
pense,«  he  paves  the  way,  by  a  proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for 
the  winding  up  of  the  plot,  in  a  natural  and  probable  manner.  It  is 
plain,  that  every  tale 'which  is  designed  to  engage  attention,  must 
be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper ;  and 
they  appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusi6n 
depresses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which 
belong  to  this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  tlis 
proper  subjects  of  tragedy ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  com- 
pass and  extent,  it  w^re  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  trou>. 
bles  which  commonly  abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  au* 
thor  should  bring  them  all  at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, the.  general  practice  of  epic  poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosper* 
ous  conclusion ;  not,  however,  without  some  exceptions.  For  two 
authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton,  have  held  a  contrary 
course;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of  the  Roman  lib- 
erty ;  the  other,  with  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 

With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundiries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  always  aU 
lowed  to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those  violent  pas* 
sions  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The 
Iliad,  which  is  formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propri- 
ety, the  shortest  duration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  Accord* 
ing  to  Bossu,the  action  lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  The 
notion  of  the  Odyssey,  coiUputed  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the 
peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight  years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of 
the  iBneid,  computed  in  the  same  way^  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to 
the  death  of  Turnus,  includes  about  six  years.  But  if  we  measure 
th^  period  only  of  the  poet's. own  narration,  or  compute  from  the 
time  in  which  the  hero  makes  his  first  appearance  to  the  conclusion, 
the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within  a  muek 
smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the  isl- 
and of  Ca]3rpso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  onl}*;  and  theiBneid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  coast  of 
AiVica,  if  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  mo;it,a  year  and  some  months. 

Havinjr.thus  treated  of  the  ej)ic  action,  or  the  subject  c4'  llip 
3Z         . 
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poem,  I  proceisd  ttext  to  make  some  obseinrations  on  the  aeton  oi 
personages* 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  Dature,  asd  ts 
form  a  probableand  interesting  tale,  he  must  atodyto  gifre  all  liis  pi* 
9onage;s^  proper  and  well-ssupported  charaeters,  soch  aa  display  tw 
features  of  human  nature.-  1  his  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  maa- 
ours  to  the  poem.  It  is  by  no  means  neccasaiy^  thai  all  his  adcn 
be  morally  good ;  imperfeet^  nay,  vicioas  chaneiera^  may  find  a 
proper  pUce^  though  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  aeeaaa  to  .requiie* 
that  the  principal  'figures  exhibited  should  be  seehaa-tend  to  raise 
admiration  and  love,  ntherthan  hatred orisooteaiptx  3ul«rfaate?er 
the  character  be  whkh  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  has  actora*'  hemiat 
take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform^  and  eonsistent  vrith-iteeUl  Every 
thing  which  that  person  says^or  does,  must  be  8uited>to  it,  and  nun 
serve  to  distinguish  him  from  an}*  otiier. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinda^  geoeial  aad 
particular.'  General  characters  are,  sooh  as  ase  ^ma%f  bn?e, 
virtuous,  ^without  any  farther  disttnctioa..  Partieolar  charaeten 
express  the  species  of  bi*avery,  of  wisdom^  of  virtmek  for-whicbaay 
one  is  eminent  They  exhibit  tlie  peculiar  features  wfaieb  distiih 
li;uish  one  individual  from  afiother,  which  mark  the  diSferettee  of  the 
same  moral  quality  in  different  men,  aco<mIing as  itiseombiBej  vith 
other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In  drawing  soeh  particubr 
characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How  (ar  each  of  the  tbret 
great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in  this  part  of  coco* 
position,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show^  when  I  cooie  to 
make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  oiention, 
that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled  ^  Tasso  ha» 
cdme  the  nearest  to  Homer;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  roost  deficieoL 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  |>oets,  to  select  some  one  per- 
sonage, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  h^D 
of  the  tale.  This,  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition, 
und  is  attended  with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the 
subject  n^ore  sensible,  when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which, 
as  to  a  centre,  all  the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the 
enterprise  which  is  carried  on ;  and  it  gives  the4X>et  an  opportunity 
of  exerting  his  talents  for  adorning  and  displaying  one  characur. 
with  peculiar  splendour.  It  has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hem 
j(  Paradise  Lost  ?  The  devil,  it  has  been  answered  by  aomecritit-$: 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea,  much  ridicule  and  censure  has 
been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they  have  mistaken  that  author*: 
intention, by  proceeding  upon  a  supposition,  that,  in  the  conclusiuc 
of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumphant  Whereas Miltoa 
followed  a  diffcrent^plan,  and  has  given  a  tragio  conclusion  to  a  po- 
em, otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  his  hero 
tliat  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  fi<^re  in  his  ix>em. 

DesMes  numan  actors,  there  arc  (lerjonages  of  another  kind,  thai 
ust/rally  occupy  no  small  place  in  epic  poetry ;  I  mean  thie  goci5.  or 
supernatural  l)cir)gs.  This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
eaiiH  the  machinery  of  the  epic  poem;  the  most  nice  and  diffici.it 
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pmrt  of  the  mibjeet  Criti«s  appear  lo.me  to  have  gone  to  extremev 
on  both  sides.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favour  of 
maenioery,  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.  They 
quote  that  sentence  of  Petrqnius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle, 
*  per  ambages,  Deorumque  ministeria,  praedpitandas  est  liber  spirit* 
us ;'  and  hold  that  tliou^  a  poem  bad  every  other  requisite  that 
could  be  demanded,  yet  it  could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class. 
unless  the  main  aetioii  was  carried  on  by  the  intervention  of  the 
l^ocfs.  This  decision  seems  to  he  founded  on  no- principle  or  reason 
whatever^  ueless  a  superstitioiis  reverence  fo(  the  practice  of  H  omer 
and  Vii^iL .  .These  poets  very  properly  embelliabed  their  story  by 
the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  of  their  own  •country ;  ac- 
cording to  which^all  the  great  traasactions  of  the  heroic  times  were 
intermixed  with  the  fablei  of  their  deiUeSb  Butidoea  it  thence  fol- 
io w,  thatrfn  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not  the 
like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fairy  tales  ? 
Lfucan  has  composed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic 
kiod,  where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employ* 
ed.  The  author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind, 
not  without  success ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us 
a  regular  heroic  story,  well  connected  in  its. parts,. adorned  with 
characters,  and  supported  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though 
tiis  agents  be  every  one  of  them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief 
requisites  of  this  sort  of  composition ,  and  has  a  just  title  to  be  class- 
ed witii  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essen- 
tial to  the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of 
considerable  name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent 
with  that  probability  and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think 
sliould  reign  in  this  kind  of  writing.*  Mankino  do  not  consider 
poetical  writings  with  so  philosophical  an  eye.  Th*\y  seek  enter- 
tainment from  them ;  and  for  the  bulk  of  readers,  indeed  for  almost 
all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm.  It  gratifies  and  fills  the  . 
imagination,  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking  and  sublime  Jo- 
scription.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration  and  lofty 
ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural  find, 
if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
ago;randize  his  subject,  by  meaivs  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge 
and  diversify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  he:  ven,  and 
earth,  and  hell,  men  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  cl 
tiie  universe. 

At  the  same  time,in  the  use  of  this  supernatural  machinery,  it  he- 
conies  a  poet  to  be  temp^te  and  prudent.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to 
invent  what  system  of  the  marvellous  he  plnases.  It  must  always 
have  some  foundatio::  in  popular  belief.  He  must  avail  himself,  in 
a  decent  manner,  either  of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 

*  See  Eleneott  of  Criticism,  ch.  22. 
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credulity  of  the  country  wherein  he  livefl,  or  of  which  he  writes, m 
08  to  give  au  air  of  probability  to  events  whieh  are  most  contrary 
to  the  common  course  of  nature.  Whatever  machinery  he  em- 
|jloys,  he  must  take  care  not  to  overload  us  with  it  j  not  to  with* 
draw  human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  nor  to  ob- 
scure them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  miLst  always 
rcmcmhery  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and 
the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to'interest 
u<t,  and  to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  aitOgeOier 
banished  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  im- 
pression. Indeed,  I  know  nothing  moce  difficult  in  epic  poetry, 
than  to  adjust  properly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  pro- 
bable ;  so  as  to  gratify- and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  other.  I  need  hardly  observe,  that  these  observations  af- 
fect not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work;  whose  plan  being  idtogether 
theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the  machinery,  but 
are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and 
the  like,  it  may  be  safely  pp  noun'ced,  that  they  form  the  worst 
machinery  of  any.  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allows 
bie,  nnd  may  serve  for  etnbellishment;  but  they  should  never 
be  pennitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the  action  of  the  poem.  For 
beJQg  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names  of  general  ideas,  to 
which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as  persons,  if  they 
are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolerable  coiy 
fusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remaios 
to  be  considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole 
story  in  his  ov/n  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to 
relate  any  part  of  the  action  that  had  passed  befpre  the  poem  opens 
Homer  follows  the  one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  hii 
Odyssey.     Virgil  has,  in  this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the 
Odyssey ;  Tasso,  that  of  the  Iliad.    The  chief  advantage  which  ari- 
ses Trom  any  of  the  actors  being  employed  to  relate  part  of  the  sto- 
ry, is,  that  i^  allows  the  poet^  if  he  chooses  it,  to  open  with  some  in- 
teresting situation  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of  what  had 
passed  before  that  period;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreadingout  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is.inclined  to  dwell  upon 
In  persoh,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital. 
Where  the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transac- 
tions of  several  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the^neid,  this  method 
tlierefore  seems  preferable.    When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass, 
and  shorter  duration,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet 
may,  without  disadvantage,  relate  the  whqje  in  his  own  person. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and 
other  ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  plea- 
sure. It  is  perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object 
of  precise  rule,  any  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should 
always  be  clearly  proposed,  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  pomp. 
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For,  according  to  Horace's  noted  role,  no  introducdon  should  eyer 
set  out  too  high,  or  promise  too  much,  lest  the  author  should  not  fulfi* 
the  expectations  he  has  raised. 

YHiat  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenour  of  the  narration  is,  ttiat 
it  be  perspicuous,  animated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  ol 
poetry.  l)o  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength;  dignity,  and 
fire,  than  the  epic  poem.  It  b  the  region  within  which  we  took  for 
every  tlung  that  b  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and 
bold  and  lively  in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's 
plan  should  be  faultless,  and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet,  ii 
he  be  feeble,  or  flat  in  style,  destitute  of  affecting  scenes,  and  defi- 
cient in  poetical  colouring,  he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments 
which  epic  poetry  admits,  must  all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kmd. 
Nothing  that  is  loose,  ludicrous,  of  affected,  finds  any  place  there. 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought  to  be  either  great^  or  tender, 
or  pleasing.  Descri]itions  of  di^ustingor  shocking  objects,  should, 
as  much  as  possible,  be  avoided ;  and,  therefore,  the  fable  of  the 
Harpies,  in  toQ  third  book  of  the  iBneid,  and  the  allegory  of  Sin  and 
Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had  been  better  omitted 
in  these  celebrated  poems. 


CtUESTIOBTS. 
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Of  what  does  it  now  remain  to  treat? 
With  which  does  our  author  begin? 
On  what  ahall  this  lecture  be  employ- 
ed '*  After  which,  what  shall  be  done? 
Of  the  epic  poem,  what  is  allowed  ? 
What  is,  unquestionablv,  the  highest 
effort  of  poetical  genius?  Hence,  what 
follows?  On  this  subject,  what  have 
critics  displayed  ?  By  tedious  disquisi- 
tions, what  have  thejr  done  ?  By  Boe- 
su's  definition,  what  is  it?  Of  thisdefi^ 
nition,  what  is  observed  ?  What  does 
he  say  is  the  first  thinfr  which  either  a 
writer  of  fables,  or  m  heroic  poems, 
does?  Next,  what  doesjiedo?  And 
lastly,  what  ?  Of  this  idea,  what  is  ob- 
served? Repeat  the  whole  account  of 
die  origin  of  the  Iliad,  according  to 
Doesu.  What  is  said  of  him  who  can 
believe  Homer  to  have  pit)ceeded  in 
this  manner ;  and  what  may  one,  with 
^reat  certainty,  pronounce?  Of  what 
can  no  peraon  of  taste  entertain  a 
doubt  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Be- 
sides the  instruction  which  Bobbu  as- 
Rcms  to  the  Hiad,  what  other  may  as 


diat  poem  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
poem?  How  does  Jupiter  avenge 
Achilles ;  and  what  is  he  effect  oC 
Achilles' continued  obetiniicy?  What 


epic  poem  ?  Of  this  definition,  what  is 
oDserved;  and  what  does  it  compre- 
hend ?  But  what  is  the  pedantry  of^cri- 
ticism  ?  Widi  minerals;  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, what  can  we  do ;  and  why  ?  But 
with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  iniar 
gination,  what  is  observed  ?  When  em- 
ployed in  such  attempts,  into  what 
does  criticism  de^nerate?  To  class 
what  poems,  th^refore^  with  the  Iliad 
and  the  iCSneid,  does  our  author  not  scra- 
pie? They  are,  undoubtedly,  ail  of 
what  character  ?  What  cannot  our  ai>- 
thor  allow ;  yet,  what  is  certain  ?  Of 
its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  what  is 
observed ;  afid  what  remark  folk)ws  ? 
From  what  does  its  effect  arise  ?  What 
is  the  end  which  it  proposes?  How. 
only,,  can  this  be  accomplished ;  and 
whv?  What  objects,  in  the  course  of 
such  compositions,  are  pre^nted  to  our 
minds,  under  the  most  honourable  co- 
lours 5  and  consequently,  how  are  we 
affected?  What  is,  indeed,  no  small 
testimony  in  honour  of  virtue  ?  Of  the 
weight  of  this  testimony,  what  is  ob- 


naturally  be  considered  the  moral  of  served?  What  sufficiently  mark  its  di^ 


tinctk>n  from  other  kinds  of  noetry? 
How  is  this  remark  illustrated?  By 
what  is  it  sufficiently  diptinguiehed  from 
history;   and  from   tnuredy?    Whal 
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«7fth  dramatic  poetry  ?  Bat,  ki  order  t» 

piv*e  a  more  particular  and  oritieal 
view  of  it,  under  what  three  heads 
■hall  we  consider  R?  \¥hat  three  pro- 
pt^rties  muf?*  the  action,  or  subject  of 
the  epic  poem,  have  ?  To  remark  what. 
h:i5!  our^feiuthor  had  frequent  oeeaskxil 
With  the  h^hest  reason,  on  ^^riiat  does 
Aristotle  inaiftt  j  and  whjr  ?  In  a  re^* 
iar  epic,  how  will  the  effect  be  rendered 
more  perfect;  and  for  this  reason,  what 
hHB  Aristotle  observed"? '  How  is  the  re^ 
mnrk  fully  illustrated,  diat  in  all  the 
great  epic  poems,  unitv  of  actk>n  is 
sufficiently  apparent  ?  What  does  not 
the  unity  of  the  epic  exclude  ?  What 
M  it  i^pcessary  here  to  observe?  To 
what  was  the  tei-m  originally  applied ; 
and  whence  transferred  1  What  did 
Aristotle  understand  by  episodes,  in 
an  epic  noem?  What  has  been  the 
effect  of  tne  obwurity  of  his  meaning? 
But,  dismieaing  so  fVuitless  a  controver- 
sy, what  do  we  now  understand  by 
taem  ?  Of  this  nature,  what  examples 
ai*e  given  ?  Of  such  episodes  as  these, 
what  is  observed?  What  k  the  first 
rule  given,  regarding  them?  What 
episo&is  Uiulty,  by  transgressing  this 
rule ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked  ?  Jn 
pnipohion  to  what,  should  epL»des  al- 
ways be  the  shoiter?  What  cannot, 
uitli  propriety,  be  called  episodes ;  and 
what  are  they?  In  the  next  place, 
wliat  ought  episodes  to  present  to  us ; 
and  why?  In  so  loi^r  a  work,  what  is 
their  effect  ?  What  inuetrations  of  this 
remark  follow?  What  is  the  last  direc- 
tion recrarding  the  episode ;  and  what 
instancaa  are  mentioned  ?  What  does 
the  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily 
suppose?  By  this,  what  is  meant  ? 

What  is  the  second  p»oi)erty  of  the 
epic  action?  Of  this,  what  is  observed  ? 
Wjiat  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  epic  subject  ?  WTho,  in  tlie  choice 
of  their  subjects,  have  transgressed  this 
rule;  and  what  is  the  consequence? 
■To  what  is  antiquity  favour ahle ;  and 
V  hy  ?  When  is  this  liberty  abridged ; 
a  I  iJ  what  roust  he,  consequently,  do ; 
or,  if  he  cues  beyond  it,  what  disadvan- 
iHtfe  follows?  Why  cannot  tlxese  ob- 
servations be  applied  to  dramatic  WTi" 
tiuir  ?  Of  f5uch  paasionp,  what  is  ob- 
ecn'ed  ?  Wliat  may,  therefore,  furnish 
%'ery  pro[>er  materials  for  tra<redy? 
Bu%  foi  epw  poetry,  what  is  the  safest 
•^HKHi    and  why  1   What  is  the  third 


MOperty  roqaired  »  die  epie  poem? 
WhjT  is  it  not  sufficient  lor  tiiisjBQriiQK 
that  it  be  great?    On  what  wiO  much 
depend  ^  and  what  examples  are  meir 
thined  ?    Of  onost  of  the  great  epic  ]io> 
etts,  what,  m  this  raqMe^  k  observed  I 
But  wiiBt  is  tfaB.o&ief  drcnw^snn; 
which  rendenan  epiepoan  uitaeEt- 
ing?    How  is  this  fuliy  lUusiraicd  1 
What  epic  poets  are  the  most  happy 
iirthSs  respect?    On  what,  aiso^  6ok 
much  depend^  Ibr  leDderingr  tha  ponn 
interestmg?   What  cfieet  nrast  they 
produce  ?  What  do  thett  dangen.  or 
obstacles,  form;  and  in  the  iudicaoui 
conduct  of  them,  eonsaslB  what?  hi 
what  manner  must  he  eoiidiiet  kl 
What  is  manifest  9  What  quoaise  fatr 
bean  moved?   Tp  what  efiiaasn  are 
most  crities  inclined?  Wliy  do  tliey 
appear  to  have  reason  on  Uieir  siiie  1 
what  illustration  ctf"  this  remark  ^ 
lows  ?   To  this  ceneral  practice,  what 
ty^exceptibna  neve  we;  and  bow  do 
they  eorohide  ?  With  regard  to  the  du- 
ration of  the  epic  action,  what  b  ob- 
served? Wliy  is  a  considerahle  exttin 
always  allowed  to  it?  "What  is  the  liu- 
ration  of  the  action  of  the  Iliad,  of  rf.e 
Odyssey,  and  of  the  ^neid  ?  How  m^ir 
the  duration  of  two  of  these  poem$  )^ 
brought  into  a  much  smaller  compa>¥  i 
Within  what  compare  are  they  thu5 
brought?    Having  treated  of  the  e|  x 
action,  to  what  does  our  author  next 
proceed^?    As  it  is  the  business  of  the 
epic  poet  to  copy  afler  nature,  an<l  to 
form  a  probable  and  interesting  tale, 
what  must  he  study  to  do  ?  What  dfvt 
Aris^tle  call  this?   W'hat  isi  by  no 
means,   necessary  ?    Thou^   vicilim 
characters  may  find  a  prober  {^acr. 
yet,  what  does  the  nature  or  epic  poe- 
tiy  seem  to  require  ?^  But  wiiatp\>r 
the  character  of  his  actors  be,  about 
what  roust  hc^^ake  care ;  and  ibr  what 
reason?    Into  what  two  kinds  imiy 
poetic  characters  be  divided  ?    Wliat 
are  general  characters ;  wliat  are  par- 
ticular characters;  and  what  do  they 
exhibit?  In  drawing  such  panicubu 
characters,  what  is  chiefly  exertetl? 
What  remark  follows?     Wiat  b  it  ai 
present  sufficient  to  do  ?   WTiat  l»f 
been  the  practice  of  all  enic  po^?  As 
this  ia  considered  essentia]  to  epie  com- 
^position,  with  what  advanta^ee  is  ii 
attended?    Wliat  questk>n  has  bed) 
asked ;  how  answered ;  and  what  re- 
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naark  foUowB  ?  Besides  human  actoi% 
what  other  pensonai^  usually,  occupy 
tto  tsmail  place  in  epic  poetry?  To 
ivhat  does  this  bting  us?  On  this  sob- 
ject,  whal  has  been  the  opinion  of 
French  critics;  and  of  this  decision, 
what  is  observed?  What  did  these 
poets  do ;  but  what  does  not  thence  fol- 
low ?  How  is  this  illustrated  from  Lu- 
eaii,  and  from  the  author  of  Leonidas? 
Bat  thou^'  our  author  carinot  admit 
that  roaehinerv  is  essential  to  the  epic 
plan,  with  what  opinion  can  he  not 
ai^ree;  and  why?  What  advantages 
does  it  eifhrd  ?  At  the  same  time,  how 
must  this  machinery  be  used;  and 
what  must  the  poet  always  remem* 
ber?  What  remarks  follow  ?  With  re- 
l^ard  to  allegorical  personai^es,  what  is 
ohsenred?  Where  are  they  sometimes 
allowable?  In  what  should  they  never 
be  permitted  to  bear  any  part ;  and 
why  ?  In  the  narrati(m  of  the  poet, 
what  is  not  material ;  and  why  ?  What 
is  the  chief  advantage  that  arises  from 
the  latter  metliod  ?  When  is  this  me- 
thod, therefore,  preferable;  and  when! 


is  the  former?  In  the  invocation  of  tlie 
muse,  what  is  observed  ?  Whut  is  per- 
fectly trifling;  and  why?  What  is  o1 
most  impodanee  in  the  tenour  of  tlu* 
narration;  and  what  remark  folIowH? 
It  is  th^  region  within  which  we  look 
for  what;  and,  therefore,  what  fol- 
lows? Of  what  kind  must  the  orna- 
ments  of  epic  poetry  be ;  and  why  ? 

ANALYSIS. 
Bpic  poetry. 

1.  Boonrs  deflnitioB. 
▲.  niustrated. 

B.  Criticised. 

2.  The  author's  definition. 
▲.  Its  design. 

3.  The  charactor  of  the  epic  poem. 
▲.  The  action. 

a.  Unity. 

(a.)  Illustrated. 
(6.)  Episodes  not  excluded 
Tncir  requisites, 

b.  Greatness  requisite. 

c.  It  must  be  interesting-. 

i.  The  characters  to  be  introduced  in 
epic  poetry. 

A.  General  and  particular. 

B.  Tlie  hero, 
c.  The  machinery. 

5.  The  narration. 


LBCTURE  XUU. 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  ODYSSEY.— VIRGIUS  ^NEID. 

As  t^e  epic  poem  b  universally  allowed  to  possess  the  highest 
rank  among  poetical  work»,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion. 
Having  treated  of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal 
rules  relating  to  it,  I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most 
distinguished  epic  poems,  ancient  and  modern. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the  father 
nut  only  of  epic  poetry,  but,  in  some  measure,  o(  poetiy  in  general. 
Whoever  sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must.consider  that  he  is  going 
to  read  the  most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible. 
Without  making  this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor 
relish  the  composition  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  elegance  of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  him- 
self of  our  modem  ideas  of  dignity  and  refinement,  and  transport 
his  imagination  almost  three  thousand  years  back  in  the  history  of 
.nankind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a  picture  of  the  ancient  world. 
He  mast  reckon  upon  finding  characters  and  manners,  that  retain  a 
considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state,;  moral  ideas,  as  yet  imper- 
fectly formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions  of  men  brought  under 
none  of  those  restraints  to  which,  in  a  more  s^dvanced  state  of  society, 
they  aic  accustomed  ;  bat  bodily  strengtli  prized  as  one  of^  the 
chief  heroic*  endowments ;  the  preparing  of  a  meai,  and  the  appeas- 
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ing  of  hunger^  described  as  very  interesting  objects ;  and  the  heroes 
boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  outrageoosly, 
and  glory ingi  as  we  should  now  Uiiuk  very  indecently^  overlheif 
fallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignitTy 
which  a  modern  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.  It  turns  on  no  high^ 
subject,  than  the  quarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave 
The  priest  of  Apollo  beseeches  Aganfemnon  to  restore  his  daiig;hler, 
who,  in  the  plunder  of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  share 
of  booty.  He  refuses.  ApoUo,  at  the  prayer  6(  his  priest,  sends  a 
plague  into  the  Grecian  camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares 
that  there  is  no  way  of  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  priest  Agamemnon  is  enraged  at  the  augur;  professes 
that  he  likes  this  slave  better  than  his  wife  Clytemnestra;  but  since 
he  must  restore  her,  in  order  to  save  the  army,  insists  to  haveanother 
in  her  place ;  and  pitches  upon  Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achil- 
les, as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles  into  a  rage  at  this  demand  ;  re- 
proaches him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence,  and  after  giving  him 
many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he  is'to  be  thus  treated 
by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops,  and  assist  the  Grecians 
no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accordingly.  His 
mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause ;  who«  to 
revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part  against  tlie 
Greeks,  and  suflers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress;  un- 
til Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation 'brought  about  between 
him  and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  uie  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.     Hence  rise  all 
those  *  speciosa  miracula,'  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  ex- 
traordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  al- 
most all  the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of 
Homer.     The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan, 
so  very  different  from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times^ 
ought  not,  upon  refiection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.     For,  besides 
that  a  fertile  genius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it 
is  employed,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ancient  mannei-s,  how  much 
soever  they  contradict  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refioement, 
afford,  nevertheless,  materials  for  poetry,  superior,  in  some  respects, 
to  those  which  arc  furnished  by  a  more  polished  state  of  society. 
They  discover  human  nature  more  open  and  undisguised,  without 
any  of  those  studied  forms  of  behaviour  which  now  conceal  men 
from  one. another.     They  give  free  scope  to  the  strongest  and  most 
impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which  make  a  better  figure  in  de- 
scription than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.     They  show  us  our  na- 
tive prejudices,  appetites,  and  desires,  exerting  themselves  without 
control.     From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with  the  advantage  of 
that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  con>- 
monly  distinguishes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we  have  grour.d 
to  look  for  more  of  the  Boldness,  ease,  and  freedom  of  native  ^•:nius, 
in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  tliose  of  more  C!vilizt;d 
^imes.     And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric 
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poetry  are  fire  and  simplicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  the  three  heads  of 
the  subject  and  action,  the  characters,  jind  narration  of  the  poet. 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be, 
m  the  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object 
conld  be  Vnore  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war.  So  great 
a  confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  under  one  leader,  and  the  tea 

^I'ears'  siege  which  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  spread 
iar  abroad  the  renown  of  man v  military  exploits,  and  interested  all 
Greece  in  the  traditions  conc^nmg  the  heroes  who  had  most  emi<' 
nently  signalized  themselves.  Upon  these  traditions 'Homer  ground- 
ed his  poem;  and  though  he  lived,^^^  is  generally  believed,  only  ^ 
two  or  three  centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  through  tlie  want 
of'written  records,  tradition  must,  by  this  time,  have  fallen  into 
the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry;  and  have  left  hirn 
at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he  pleased  with  the  remains 
of  Irue  history.  He  has  not  chosen  for  his  subject  the  whole 
Trojan  war;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has  8e)<H;ted  one  part  ol 
it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  and  the  events  to 
which  that  quarrel  gave  rise;  which,  though  they  take  up  ibrty-seven 
days  only,  yet  incIiMed  the  most  interesting  and  most  critical  period 
of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater  unity  to 
what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  history  of  battles 
He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principal  character,  Achilles,  who  reigns 
throughout  the  work;  and  he  has  shown  the  pernicious  effect  of  discord 
among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  I  admit  that  IIo- 
iner  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Virgil.  The  plan  of  tht 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  diversity  of 
events ;  i)\chereas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high,  invention  has,  in  every  a^e,  been  given  to 
Homer,  witl|  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  in- 
cidents, of  speeches,  of  characters  divine  and  human,  with  which 
he  abounds;  the  surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified 
his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of 
almost  all  the  persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to  bound- 
less. But  the  praise  of  judgment  is«  in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to 
Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is  all  alohg  conducted 
wi^h  great  art  He  rises  upon  us  gradually  ;  his  heroes  are  brought 
out,  one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention.  The  distress 
thickens,  as  the  poem  advances;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  intended 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure. 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  writers  is  the  characteristkcal 
part.  Here  he  is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibitioL 
of  characters  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  his  being  so  dra- 
matic a  writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversa- 
tion. There  is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil :  or, 
indeed,  than  in  any  other  poet  What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two 
words  of  narration.  Homer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  may 
observe  here,  that  this\nethod  of  writing  is  more  ancient  than 
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tbc  narrative  manner.  Of  this  we  have  a  clear  proof  in  the  booKs  oi 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  narration,  abound  with  speeches, 
with  auswera  and  replies,  upon  the  most  familiar  .subjects.  Thus,  in 
the  book  of  Genesis :  *  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren,  Wiitsnee  come 
ye  ?  and  they  answered,  From  the'  land  of  Canaan  we  eome  to  buy 
food.  And  Joseph  said,  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the  nak^dn^ss  of  the 
land  are  ye  come.  And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my  lord,  btit 
to  l/uy  ibod  are  thy  servants  come ;  we  are  alt  one  man's  sons,  we 
are  tnie  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  tmto  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they 
said.  Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  tlie 
land  of  Canaan ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  fa- 
ther ;  and  one  is  not  And  Joseph  said  unto  them ;  This  rt  is  th^t 
I  spake  unto  you,  saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  pro- 
ved ;  by  the  life  ofPharaoh,ye  shall  notgoibrth,  except  youryoung- 
est  brother  come  hither,'  &c.  Genesis  xliL  7 — 15.  Such  a  style 
as  this,  is  the  most  simple  and  artless  form  of  writing,  and  must* 
therefore,  undoubtedly,  have  been  the  most  ancient.  It  is  copying 
directly  from  nature;  giving  a  plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or 
was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation  between  the  persons  of  %vhom 
the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  ulhe,  when  the  ^rt  of  writing  was 
more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant  to  compress  the  substance* 
of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative,  made  by  the  poet  or 
historian  in  his  own  person ;  and  to  reserve  direct  speeches  for 
solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised  has  some 
advantages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition 
more  natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of-  manners  and 
characters ;  but  withal  less  g;rave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tire- 
some. Homer,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to 
the  making  of  speeches  too  far;  and  if  he  be  tedioui  any  where, 
it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them  trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  un- 
seasonable. Together  with  the  Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  oinr 
minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek  loquacity  also.  His  speeches', 
however,  are  upon  the  whole  characteristic  and  lively ;  and  to  them 
we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable  display  which  he  has 
given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads  him,  becomes  fy- 
miliarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We  seem  to 
have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage  through  all  its  dif- 
ferent forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  but  some  more 
delicate  characters,  into  wliich  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but 
for  an  inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted 'the  character  of  Helen, 
BO  as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her 
from  being  an  odious  object !  The  admiration  with  which  the  old 
generals  behold  her,  in  tlie  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards 
them,  presents  her  to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  Iierself  and 
Sledding  tears,  her  confusion  in  tlie  presence  of  Priam,  Mier  griel 
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and  self-accusations  at  the  sight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris 
tor  his 'cowardice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  her  returning  fondness 
for  him,  exhibTl  the  most  striking  features  of  that  mixed  fen)?le 
character,  which  tve  partly  condemn,  and  partly  pity.  Homer 
never  introduces  her  without  making  her  say  something  to  move 
our  compassion  :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care  to  contrast 
her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste  and 
tender  Andromache. 

Paris  himsetf,  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  is  characterized  x^ith 
the  utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture 
of  galiantry  and  efieminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first 
a])pearance ;  but,  immediately  afterwards,  enters  into  single  combat 
with  him.  He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in 
his  speeches ;  and  receives  all  the  reproofs  of  his  brother  Hector 
with  modesty  and  deference.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  ele^ 
gance  and  taste.  He  was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is, 
in  the  sixth  book,  found  by  Hector,  burnishing  and  dressing  up  his 
armour;  and  issues  forth  to  battlewith  a  peculiar  gayety  and  osten- 
tation of  appearance,  which  is  illustrated  by  one  of  the  finest  com- 
parisons in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  the  horse  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  blamed  for  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  bru- 
til  and  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  in- 
justice is  commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines 
of  Horace,  who  has  certainly  overloaded  his  character. 

Impi^fer,  iracundosi  inezorabUis,  acer, 

Jura  neget  tibi  nata,  nihil  non  arro^et  armis.  A.  P.  12K 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree ;  but  he  is  far  from 
being  a'contemifer  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Aga- 
memnon, though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has 
reason  on  his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits, 
and  resigns  Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand 
her  ;  only  he  will  fight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader 
_who  had  affronted  him.  Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  con- 
tempt of  death,  he  has  several  other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  0).)en 
and  sincere.  He  loves  his  subjects,  and  respects  the  gods.  He  is 
distinguished  by  strong  friendships  and  attachments  ;  he  is  through- 
*Out,  high-spirited,  gallant,  and  honourable ;  and  allowing  for  a  de- 
gree of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the  times,  and  enters  into  th« 
characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is,  upon  the  whole,  abun- 
dantly fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not  pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery, 
according  to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The 
gods  make  a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad ;  much  greater  indeed  than 
thc^y  do  in  the  -3Eneid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem  ;  and  hence  Ho- 
mer has  become  the  standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  ma- 
cliinery  in  general,  I  delivered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lec- 
ture. Concerning  Homer's  machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  it  was  not  his  own  invention.  Like  every  other  good 
poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the* traditions  of  his  country. 
The  age  oi  the  Trojan  war  approached  the  age  of  the  gods  and  de- 
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Aiii-go^s  in  Greece.  Several  of  the  heroes  concerned  in  that  war 
ivere  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of  course,  Uie  tra- 
ditionary tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  expMta  of  that  age, 
were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities.  These  popular  legends 
Homer  very  properly  adopted ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same 
system  of  machinery. 

Jn  the  hands  of  Homer,  it  produces,  on  the  wholoj  a  noble  effect; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing;  often  lofty  and  magnificent.     It  in* 
troduces  into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  ai 
much  distinguished  by  characters  as  his  human  actors.     It  cfiversi- 
fies  his  battles  greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods;  and  by  fre- 
quently shifting  the  scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agree* 
able  relief  to  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter. 
Homer's  gods,  it  must  be  confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively 
and  animated  figures,  yet  sometimes  want  dignity.     The  conjugal 
contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupiter,  with  which  he  entertains  us, 
and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes  among  the  inferior  deities, 
according  as  they  take  diderent  sides  with  the  contending  parties, 
would  be  very  improper  models  for  any  modern  poet  to  imitate. 
In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  ae^ 
cording  to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remove 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;  they  have  children 
and  kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies;  and  e:ccept  that  they  are  im- 
mortal, that  they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  Olympus,  and  winged 
chariots,  in  which  they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then 
reascending,  in  order  to  feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia;  they  are  in 
truth  no  higher  beings  than  the  human  heroes,  and  therefore  very 
fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions.     At  the  same  time,  though 
Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities,  yet  he  knows  how  to 
make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the  most  awful  ma- 
jesty.    Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the  most  part, 
introduced  with  great  dignity ;  and  several  of  the  most  sublime 
conceptions  in  the  lUad  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it*  is  easy, 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  degree  animated,  tt  will  be  admired 
by  such  only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance 
for  certain  negligences  and  repetitions;  which  greater  refinement  in 
the  art  of  writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets 
to  avoid.  For  Homei*  is  the  most  simole  in  his  style  of  all  the  great 
poets,  and  resembles  most  the  style  ot  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  They  can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are 
acquainted  with  him  in  Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellet.t 
))oetical  performance  that  translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to 
the  original.  In  some  places,  it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  im* 
proved  Homer.  It  has 'certainly  softened  some  of  his  rudenesses, 
and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of  his  sentiments.     But  witir 
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a1,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  In  the  midst  ot  the  ele- 
^ance  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language^  we  lose  sight  of  th^ 
old  bard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  author,  to  whom  it  is  more 
uiffiealt  todo  jnsttce  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As  the  plainness 
of  his  diction,  were  it  literally  rendered/ would  of>en  appear  flat  in 
any  modern  language;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not  a 
little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon 
as  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any 
language,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.  His  versification  has 
been  universally  acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious;  and 
to  carr^,  beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  the 
sense  and  meaning. 

In  narration.  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which 
renders  him  lively  and  agreeable ;  though,  in  his  speeches, as  I  have 
before  admitted,, sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ; 
and  descriptive  by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars  which 
form  the  excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  iur 
piter  with  great  magnificence : 

Annuit,  et  totum  Dutu  tremefecit  Olympiiio.  IX  106. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eye- 
orows  of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  nio* 
ment  when  he  gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more 
natural  and  lively.  Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to 
sonie  interesting  object,  he  particularizes  it  so  happily,*  as  to  paint  it 
in  a  mannet  to  our  sight.  The  shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which 
broke  the  truce  between  the  two  armies,  as  related  in  the  fourth 
book,  mav  be  given  for  an  instance  ;  and  above  all,  the  admirable 
^interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  sixth  book:  where 
all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tenderness,  the  child 
affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet  and  crest,  and  clinsing 
to  the  nurse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the  child  into 
his  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  Andrdmache 
receiving  back  the  child  with  a  sipile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the  same 
instant  bursting  into  tears,  Sax^v6sv  yekcufoufaf  as  it  is  finely  expressed 
in  the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  can 
possibly  be  imagiieu. 

In  the  description  of  battles.  Homer  particularly  excels.  He 
works  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  mas- 
terly a  manner,  as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  en- 
gagement It  is  here,  that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  dis- 
played ;  insomuch  tliat  Virgil's  battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most 
other  poets,  are  cold  and  inanimate    in  comparison  of  Homer's. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  ^et  abounds  so  much  with  them*  Se- 
veral of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful:^ such  as  those 
of  the  fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by 
night ;  Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancing  to  the 
river ;  and  Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a 
sudden  blast :  all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that 
are  any  where  to  be  found^     I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion  thai 
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Honier*s  comparisons,  taken  in  general,  are  his  greatest  b^uties. 
They  come  too  thick  upon  us;  and  often  interrupt  tlie  train  of  his 
narration  or  description.  The  resemblance  on  which  thc.y  ate 
founded',  is  sometimes  not  clear ;  and  the  objects  whence  they  ane 
taken  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls,  eagles,  and  herds  of  ^hecp. 
recur  too  frequently  ;  and  the  allusions  in  some  of  his  similes, 
even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for  ancient  inanneK^ 
must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  bitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only. 
It  is  necessary  to  take  some  notice^  o(  the  Odystsey  also.  Longi* 
nu^'s  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without  fouinlalion,  that  Homer  may 
in  this  poem  be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  stiil 
remains  without  the  heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vi- 
gour and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses 
so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  variety  than  the  Iliad  ;  it  con* 
tains  many  interesting  stories,  and  beautiful* descriptions.  We  see 
every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  drantatic  gcfiius,  and  the 
same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work.  It  de- 
scends indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements;  but  in  recompense  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures 
of  ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hos- 
pitality and  humanity  ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adven- 
ture, and  many  a  landscape  of  nature;  and  instructs  us  by  a  cod- 
itantTcin  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknow- 
ledged in  the  Odyssey.  Many*  scenes  in  it  fall  belo'w  thft  majesty 
which  we  naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books, 
after  Ulysses  is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and 
languid ;  and  though  the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  him- 
self to  his  nurse,  j^uryclea,  and  his  interview  with  Penelope,  before 
she  knows  him,  in  the  nineteenth  book,  are  tender  and  aflrecting,yel 


•  •  The  icvcreft  critic  upon  Homer  in  modem  times,  M.  Ir  Motte,  ttdmits  all  that  hit 
admirers  ur^e  for  the  superiority  of  his  genius  wnd  tnlenrs  as  a  p<»et :  '^C'^oit  ua 
rtiiie  natiirelleiM^nt  poStiqtie,  aaii  des  fablen  et  dea  nnenrrilleiiz,.ef  por«6  cq  Kendral 
&  rimitation,  suit  det  objets  de  la  nature,  soil  dea  ccntimenc  et  des  actioos  dcv 
hommes.  II  avoit  Tesprit  vavte  et  fi&cond  ;  plus  6tev6que  diiHcat,  phss  naturel  qu'tn^6- 
nieuz,  et  plus  amooreux  de  t'abondance  qae  du  ahoix  —II  a  saiit»  par  ime  rapikionir 
de  goftt,  let  premiss  id6es  de  rMoqurnce  daai  toutet  let  genres ;  U  «  park  le 
laiipige  de  toutet  let  patsioni ;  ct  il  a  du  moins  ourert  aux  6crivains  qui  doiveni  ie 
bo'tvre  une  infinite  de  routes,  qu'il  ne  restoit  plug  qu'k  applantr.  "  11  y  a  appareniT 
qu'en  quelques  temps  qti'  Hom^re  eOtt  v6cu,  il  e(lt'6ti6,  tSa  moint,  ie  plus  grand  pocte 
de  ton  pays :  et  k  ne  le  pcvmire  que  dant  ce  t%t,  on-  peut  dire,  qu*il  rat  le  malii% 
dc  ceux  ii»6met  qui  Tont  surpass^.  — Discours  sur  Homere.  (Euvre*  de  la  Mctt**, 
Icme  ii.  After  tHHe  high  praises  of  the  author,  lie  indeed  cudeavours  to  bring  iht 
merit  of  the  Iliad  verjr  low.  But  hit  principal  objections  turn  oil  the  deliasicg  idr« 
•rhich  are  there  given  nf  the  sodt»  the  grott  charactert  and  mannert  of  the  brron^ 
itnd  the  inipcrf«H't  morality  of  the  sentiment*  :  which,  a*  Voltaire  obj»enre«,  is  like«c. 
fusing  a  painter  for  haviu?  drawn  his  figuies  in  the  dress  of  the  timet,  llomcf  pattV 
«d  his  gods  !4nrh*aii  popular  tradition  then  f  eprcsenled  rh?m  ;  and  deaerilMi  ta»*il 
cbaractert  and  tentinipsts  as  be  found  aiuonf:  llio&c  vbh  i/hom  he  lired 
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the  poel  does  not  seem  happy  in  the  f^reat  anagnorisis,  or  the  disco* 
very  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She  is  too  cautious  and  distrustful^  and 
ivc  are  disappointed* of  the  surprise  of  joy,  which  we  expected  on 
that  hi«i;h  occasion.  > 

Aft#r  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now 
time  to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  character  clearly  marked,  an<i 
quitedistinct  from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies 
of  the  Iliad  are  simplicity  and  fire;  those  of  the  iBiieid  are,  elegance 
and  tenderness.  Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  snb- 
lime  than  Homer;  but,  to  counterbalance  tbis^  he  has  fewer  negli- 
silences,  greater  variety,  and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular 
f  1  ignity,  throughout  his  work. 

When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region 
of  the  most  remote,  and  even  jnrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open 
the  ^neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements, 
of  the  Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about 
a  female  slave,  no  violent  sootding,  nor  abusive  language ;  but  the 
poem  opens  with  the  utmost  magnificence :  with  Juno,  forming  de- 
signs for  preventing  i^neus'^sestaDJishment  in  Italy,  and  ^neas  him- 
self presented  to  us  wUh  all  his  fleet,  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which 
is  described  in  the  highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  JEneid  is  extremely  happy;  ntill  more  so,  in 
my  opinidn,  than  either  of  HomeHs  poems.  As  nothing  could.be 
more  noble  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothiiig  could  be 
more  flattering  and  interesting  to  the  Roman  peopl£,tl>an  Virgil's 
deriving  the  origin  of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  iGneas. 
The  object  was  splendid  in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken 
from  the  ancient  traditionary  history  of  h»  own  country ;  it  allowed 
him  to  connect  his  stibject  with  Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his 
mythology;  it  afforded  him  the  op]K>rtunity  of  frequently  glkncing 
at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the  Romans,  and  of  describing 
Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its  ancient  and  fabulous 
state.  The  establishment  of  i^neas,  constantly  traversed  by  Juno^ 
leads  to  a  gr^at  diversity  of  events*  of  voyages,  and  wars;  and  fur- 
nishes a  proper  intermixture  of  th^  incidents  of  peace  with  martial 
exploits.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be  found, 
so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  ^neid, 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertiined  by  some  critics,  that 
the  ^neid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries 
9  constant  reference  to  the  character  and  reign*  of  Augustus  Caesar; 
r,  that  Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  j^neid,  was  to  reeoii* 
pile  the  Romans  to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed 
^)  be  shadowed  out  under  the  character  of  iGneas.  Virgil,  indeed, 
*ike  the  other  poets  of  that  ag^,  takes  every  opportunity  which  bis 
Aiibject  affords  him,  of  paying  court  to  Augustus.*  But,  to  imagine 
that  he  carried  a  polidcal  plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poenN 
appears  to  me  no  more  than  a  fanciful  refinement.     He  had  sufiicieni 


*  Kfi  particiilArly  in  that  not^d  pMfag'e  of  thei»<h  book,!  7V2. 
Htc  vtr,  hie  e«t.  tibi  queni  proiaitti  ueptut  auiiiA,  lie. 
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niotives,\  as  &  poet,  to  determine  him  to  the  choice  of  his  subjeet. 
fram  its  beiogy  in  itself,  both  great  and  pleasibg;  from  its  beii^g 
suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with  the  peculiar  adran- 
tagosy  which  I  mentioned  above,  for  the  fall  display  of  poetical  tal- 
enti. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to 
end,  one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of 
jGneas  in  Italy,  by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  compre- 
liends  the  transactions  of  several  years,  part  of  the  traDsactions  are 
very  properly  thrown  into  a  recitai  made  by  the  hero.  The  epi- 
sodes are  linked  with  sufficient  connexion  to  the  main  subject;  ukI 
Ihe  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient 
machinery,  happily  formed.  The  wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes 
herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  gives  rise  td  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  obstruct  ^neas's  undertaking,  and  connects  the  hu- 
man with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whole  work. 
Hence  arise  the  ^tempest  which  throws  ^neas  ui)on  the  shore  ot 
Africa;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Turnus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till, 
at  last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan 
name  shall  be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resent- 
ment, and  the  hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great 
propriety,  and  shown  his  art  and  judgment     But  the  admiration  doe 
to  so  eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  sooie 
other  particulars  in  which  he  has  failed.     First,  there  are  scarce 
any  characters  marked  in  the  ^neid.     In  this  respect  it  is  insipid, 
when  compared  to  the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life. 
Achates,  and  Cloanthus,  and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojau 
heroes;  who  accompanied  ^neas  into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistin- 
guished figures,  who  are  in  no  way  made  known  to  us,  either  by  any 
sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memorable  exploits  which  they 
perform.    Even  ^neas  himself  is  not  a  very  interesting  hero.    He 
is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  his  character  is  not 
marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  heart ;  it  is  a  sort 
of  cold  and  tame  character;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to  Dido, 
in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  tfter 
•he  suspectpxl  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain 
hardness  d/id  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him 
amiable.*     Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  m 
the  whole  JEneid.     The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  oi 
her  indignation  and  resentment,  knd  the  violence  of  her  whole  chsi- 
ractcr,  exhibit  a  figure  greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which 
Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  ^neid,  the  distribution 
and  management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exception* 
able.     The  iEneid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  indul* 


*  Num  netu  ingemuil  nostro  P  num  lumina  flexit  ? 
Num  Urryroas  victus  dedit,  aut  iniseratii4  amaatem  est  ?      iEn.  !▼.  Sftk 
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geivoe  due  to  a  work  not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  book^ 
are  said  not  to  have  received  the  finishing  hand  of  the  author ;  and 
tor  this  reason,  heordered,  by  his  will,  the  iCneid  to  be  commit- 
ted to  i\ie  flames*  But  though  this  may  account  for  incorrectness 
of  execution,  it  does  not  apoTogisse  for  a  falling  o£r  in  the  subjectj 
which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  latter  part  of  the  work.  The  wars 
with  the  Latins  are  inferior,  in  point  of  dignity,  to  the  more  inter- 
esting objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us  in  the  deatruc* 
tion  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into  helL 
And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the.  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  oW 
:served,  is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  against  ^neas.  Tup- 
nus,  a  brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relatiooi 
is  destined  for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her 
mother.  Lavinia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match: 
when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region, 
whp  bad  never  seen  her,  and  who,  founding  a  claim  to  an  establislv- 
ment  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies,  embroils  the  country  in 
war,  kills  the  lover  of  Lavinia,  and  proves  the  occasion  of  her 
motiier's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid  for  disposing 
us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem;  and  the  defect  might 
have  been  easily  t^medied,  by  the  poet's  making  ^neas,  instead 
of  distressing  Lavinia,  delivei  ner  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But  notwithstanding  these  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mark, Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admi- 
ration of  ages,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equili 
brium  between  his  fame  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and 
distinguishing  excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he 
possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed 
him  with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every  affecting  circumstance 
in  the  scenes  he  describes;  and,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows  how 
to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic  poem,,  is  the  merit  next  to 
sublimity ;  .and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his  composi- 
tion extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

^  The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind  in  the  Iliad,  *is,  the  interview  oi ' 
Hector  with  Andromache.  But  in  the  ^neid,  there  are  many  such. 
The  second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the 
whole  strength  of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  ol 
scenes,  both«of  the  awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror, 
presented  by  a  city  burnt  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed 
with  pathetic  and  affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is 
more  beautifully  described  than  the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the 
family-pieces  of  ^neas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa^  are  as  tender  as  can 
be  conceived.  In  many  passages  of  the  iEncid,  the  same  pathetic 
spirit  shines ;  and  they  have  been  always  the  favourite  passages  in 
that  work.  The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relating  the  unhappy 
passion  and  dq^th  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  lustly  admired, 
and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The  interview  ol 
4B 
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/Eneas  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book|  the  cpi- 
9odes  of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisu3  and  Euryalus,  ofLaususanc^ 
Mezentiusyin  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  thepoet'^ 
power  of  raising  the  tender  emotions.  For  we  must  observe,  that 
though  the  £neid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  languid, 
vet  there  are  beauties  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  e^'ea 
n  the  lasl.  six  books.  The  best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the 
whole,  are,.  U^e^first,  the  secood,  the  fourth,  th^  sixth,  the  seTenth, 
the  eighth, aadthe  twelfth, 

Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Homer's,  in  point  of  fire  and 
Sublimity ;  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  bell, 
in  which  he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  d^rees. 
There  is  nothing  in  all  antiquity  equal,  in  its  kind,  lo  the  sixth 
book  of  Uie  j£neid.  The  scenery^  and  the  objects,  are  great  iNid 
striking;  and  fill  the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be 
expected  from  a  view  of  the  invisible  ^vorld.  There  runs  thrcmgh 
the  whole  description  a  certain  philosophical. sublime;  which  Vir- 
gil's. Platonic  genius,  and  the  enlarged^'deas  of  the  Augustan  a|^^ 
enabled  hfm  to  support  with  a  degree  of  majesty,  far  beyond  what 
the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  sufiered  him  Jo  attain^  With  regard 
to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil's  numbers,  throughout  hi5 
whole  works,  they  ar^  so  well  known,  that  it  were  needlesa  to  en- 
large in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
}<Mnces  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil ;  the.former  must,  nn 
(««jubtedly,  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius;  the  latter,  to  he 
the  more  correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  6'v^ 
covers  both  the  beauties  and  the  defects  which  are  to  be  ezperted 
in  an  original  author,  compared  with  those  who  succeed  him  ;  more 
boldness,  more  nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularitiesand  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has. 
all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer ;  in  many  plaoes,  be  has  not  so 
much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  translated  him.  The  description 
of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  ^«neid,  and  JGneas's  speech 
upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the  Odys- 
sey; not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  mf 
other  than  copie&of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-eminenoc  in  invention, 
therefore,  must,  be3rond  doubt,  beascribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the  pre- 
eminence in  judgment,  though  many  critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to 
Virgil,  yet,  in  my  opinion,  it  tmngs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  discern 
all  the  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  statelinesa.  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious;  Vii^i'ik 
tiie  most  «*haste  and  correct  The  strength  of  the  former  lies  in  hts 
power  of  warm  ing  the  fancy ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touch* 
ing  the  heart.  Homcr'^s  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  V^irgiiV 
more  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a-«ub- 
limity  to  which  the  latter  never  attains;  but  the  latter,  in  return, 
never  sinks  below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so 
ctearly  be  pronounced  of  the  former.  Not,  however^ tcT  detract  from 
ti.e  admiration  due  to  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  de- 
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feets  may  reasonablj  be  imputed,  not  to  bis  genius,  but  to  the  roah- 
nors  of  the  a^e  in  which  he  lived ;  2\nd  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the 
iEneid,  this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the  ^neid  was  left  an 
unfinished  work. 
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.  Wh V  do»  the  epic  poem  tnerit  par<> 
ticular  iktsaaaaonl  tisvin^  treated  of 
tiie  natoseof  thi>  compotttioa,  and  dC 
the  principal  rulea  •  reuUing  to  it,  tp 
what  does  oar  author  proceed?  Who 
eiflims  our  firat  attention;  and  why? 
What  must,  whoever  sita  down  to 
ruad  Horner^  consider  I  Why  ebooid  he 
make  thiB  reflectioa?  For  what  is  he 
not  to  look ;  and  of  what  must  he  di- 
vest hmiscln  What  ia  he  to  expect; 
and  what  most  he  reckon  upon  finoing? 
What  does  the  opening  of  t^e  Iliad 
not  poBsen?  Upon  what  does  it  turn? 
Repeat  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of 
the  Iliad,  as  illu^rative  of  this  remark. 
Hence,  nse  whnt  1  What  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  why  not  ? 
How  do  they  discover  human  nature? 
To  what  do  Uiey  give  free  soone ;  and 
what  do  they  show  us  ?  From  tnis  state 
of  manners^  together  with  its  attending 
circumstances,  for  what  have  we 
fTTound  to  took?  And  accordingly, 
what  are  the  two  sreat  characters  of 
Homeric  poetry?  KJnder  what  three 
heads  do  we  now  proceed  to  make  some 
more  particular  observattons  on  the 
lltad?  Why  must  the  subject  of  the 
Iliad  be  admitted  to  be  a  happy  one  ? 
Upon  what  tradittons  did  Homer  irnound 
his  poem ;  and  what  remark  ibltows? 
Wliat  part  of  the  Trojan  war  did  Ho- 
mer select  as  his  subject?  From  this 
manasrement,  what  advantage  did  he 
clerive?  What  has  he  gained;  and 
what  shown  1  At  the  same  timcj  what 
inuGt  be  admitted  ;  and  why  ?  What, 
in  all  ages,  has,  with  the  greatest  rea- 
son, been  given  to  Homer  ?  How  is 
this  illustrated?  But  the  pmise  of  what, 
is  also  equally  his  due?  How  is  this, 
also,  illustrated  ?  .In  what  does  Homer 
.-^land  without  a  rival  ?  To  what  m  his 
lively  and  spirited  exhibitton  of  charac- 
ters owinp:?  What  remark  follows? 
What  Vinn'l  informs  us  by  two  wordi 
bT  narmtiori,  Homer  brin^  about  by 
what?  What  may  we  here  observe ; 
and  in  what  books  have  we  a  clear 
proof  of  this  remarfe  ?    Kepeat  tfhe  pas- 


sage from  the  book  of  Genesis;  illustra- 
tive of  this  remark.  Of  this  style,  whar 
is  observed?  Ui8«opriafi^lTom  what; 
and  what  is  it  giving?  £  pn^gressol 
time,  what  was  thought  more  ele^rant? 
What  are  the  advantages,  and  also  the 
disadvantages,  of  the  ancient  dramatic 
method  wjiucii.  Homer  practised?  Ol 
his  speeches)  however,  what  is  fiutxier 
observed ;  and  to  them,  what  do  we 
owe  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  the 
extent  to  which  he  has  pursued  the  sin- 
gle virtue  of  courage,  what  is  remark- 
ed? How  is  this  remark  ilkustrated,  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  character  of 
Helen  is  painted  ?  What  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dicmitr?  What  ex- 
hibit the  most  strikinir  features  of  thai 
mixed  female  'character^  which-  we 
partly  condemn,  and  paruy  pity?  Ho^ 
mer  never  introduces  her*  without 
what;  and,  at  the  same  tiniej  about 
what  is  he  careful  ?  How  is  Paris  him- 
self characterized  ?  Repeat  his  parti- 
cular characteristioEb  for  what  has 
Homer  been  hlaaied?  But  to  what 
opinion  is  our  author  inclined  ?  What 
are  Achilles' peculiar  characteristicri  ? 
Under  the  head  of  characters,  what 
oomeriderconskleratton;  and  of  them, 
what  is  obnrvedT  Coneemlng  mu« 
chinery  in  general,  and  ooncemino^ 
Homer's  madiijierv  in  partkuxkur,  what 
is  remarked  ?  What  did  he  follow  > 
How  XB  this  illustrate  I  ?  In  the  hanoa 
of  HomeTf  Mat  is  its  nfiect;  and  of  if, 
what'remaiia  fblhiw  I  Of'  Homer'i 
flods,  what  must  be  oonfessed  ?  What 
fliustration  of  this  remark  follows  ?  In 
apology,  however,  for  Homer,  what 
must  be  remarkea  ?  How  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated  ?  At  the  <same  time, 
how  does  he  frequency  make  them  a|>- 
pearf  and  what  instances  are  merr 
tkmed  ?  "With  regard  to  Homer's  style 
and  marker  of  writinp,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  By  whom  only  will  it  be  ai^ 
mired ;  and  why  ?  Who  can  have  iio 
eonoeprkm  xif  his  manner  ?  Of  that 
translation,  what  character  is  crivori  ? 
Why  is  it  so  difiicult  to  do  justice  t** 
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llomer,  in  a  translation?  Of  his  verei- 
Gcation,  what  is  observed  ? 

How  is  Homer  in  narration?    By 
means  of  what,  is  he  every  where  de- 
scriptive ?  How  is  he  contrasted  in  this 
respect  with  Virgil  ?     Whenever .  he 
seeKH  to  draw  our  attcntbn  to  any  par- 
ticular object,  what  does  he  do  ?  what 
ibrm  the  meet  natural  and  affectincr 
picture  that  can  possibly  be  imaged? 
In  what  does  Homer  particularly  ex- 
cel ?  What  does  he  do ;  and  here,  how 
does  he  compare  with  other  poets? 
With  record  to  his  similes,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  his  beautiful  similes,  what 
instances  are  given  ?  Of  what^  Ifowev- 
er,  is  our  author  not  of  opimon ;  and 
wh  v  are  they  not  ?  Upon  what  has  our 
author's   observations,   hitherto,  been 
made ;  and  of  what  is  it  necessary,  also, 
to  take  some  notice  ?  What  is  tlie  criti- 
cii^m  of  Longinus  on  this  poem  ?  What 
doed  .it  want ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,, 
what  does  it  possess?  What  do  we 
every  where  see?   From  what  does  it 
descend ;  but,  in  recompense  for  this, 
what  have  we?  Instead  of  that  feroci- 
ty which  reigns  in  the  Ilieul,  with  what 
does  the*  Odyssey  present  us  ?   At  the 
same  time,  what  are  the  defects  of  the 
Odyssey  ?    Afler  having  said  so  much 
^f  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  to  whom 
do  we  proceed;  and  of  him,  what  is 
tjbserved?  How  does  he  differ  from  Ho- 
mer? When  we  begin  to  read  the 
Iliad,   where  do  we  fmd  ourselves? 
When  we  open  the  <£neid,  what  do 
we  discover)    With  what  do  we  not 
meet  ?  How  does  the  poem  open :  and 
with  what?  Why  is  the  subject  of  the 
i£neid  considered  extremely  happy? 
Of  the  object,  what  is  observed ;  and 
what  theme  did  it  give  the  poet  ?  What 
d^l  it  allow  him ;  and  wha^  also,  afford 
him  ?   To  what  does  the  establishment 
of  ^neas,  consuintly  traversed  by  Ju* 
no,  lead;  and  what  does  it  furnish? 
Upon  the  whole,  what  does  our  au- 
thor believe?  For  what  opinion  does 
he  see   no   foundation?    W^hat  does 
Virgil,  like  every  other  poet  of  that  age, 
do ;  but  what  appears  no  more  than  a 
fanciful  refinement?  What  motives, as 
a  poet,  had  he  to  determine  him  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject  ?  How  is  the  unity 
oi"  the  action  perfectly  preserved?  Why 
are  part  of  the  transactions  very  pro|3er- 
ly  tlirown  into  a  recital  made  oy  the 
hero  ?    Of  the  episodes,  and  of  the  in- 
triirue  of  the  pqpm,  what  is  observed  ?  i 


What  was  the  efiect  of  the  wrath  ti 
Juno;  and  hence,  ariseVhatl  In  the^ 
main  pcrnits,  how  has  Virgil  conducted 
his  work ;  and  what  has  he  shown  ? 
fiutthe  admiration  due  to  so  eminent 
a  poet  must  not  prevent  what  ?  What 
is  the  afsst;  and  in  tliis  respect,  how  doea 
it  compare  with  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  com- 
panions of  ^neasi,  whitt  is  obaerved  ? 
What  is  said  even  of  ^neas  himselt'? 
Wliich  is  the  best  supported  character 
in  the  book;  and  how  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  Besides  this  defect  of  character, 
what  eke  are,  in  some  respects,  excep- 
tunable?  With  what  indoJgeiice  murt 
the  i£neid  be  considered;  and  why? 
Foi  this  reason,  what  did  he,  by  hk 
will,  order  ?  But  though  this  may  ac- 
count for  incorrectness  of  execution,  for 
what  does  it  not  apolosrize  ?  How  is 
this  re^iark'illustrated?  For  what  & 
such  a  plan  unfortunate;  and  bow 
might  the  defect  have  been  easily  re- 
medied? But  notwithstanding  the^ 
defects,  wliat  does  Yirgjl  possesE^l 
What  is  his  distinguishtng  exoeiiency  1 
With  what  had  nature  endowed  him ; 
and  what  was  the  consequence  ?  Of 
this  merit,  in  an  epic  poem,  what  k  ob- 
sen^od  ?  What  is  the  chief  beauty  of 
this  kind  in  the  Iliad  ?  Of  the  second 
book  of  the  i£neid,  what  is  A»erved  ? 
What  instances  are  mentioned?  How 
have  such  passaires  in  the  i£neid  al- 
ways been  regarded  ?  Of  the  death  of 
Dido,  in  the  fburtli  book,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  farther  instances  of  tlie 
poet's  power  of  raising  the  tender  enio- 
ti  lis,  are  given  ?  For  we  must  observe 
what  ?  What  are  the  best  and  -roo^ 
finished  books  of  the  iEneid  ?  Tfaousrh 
VirgiPs  battles  are  inferior  to  Homer's, 
yet  in  what  has  he  excelled  him  by 
manvdegi^ees?  What  are  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  the  sixth  bo^  of  tiie 
i£neid  ?  With  regard  to  the  sweetnese 
and  beauty  of  Virgil's  ntunbers,  what 
is  observed  ?  Upon  the  whole,  as  to 
the  comparative  merit  of  these  two 
princes  of*  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Vir 
gil,  with  what  remacks  does  oar  autha* 
close? 
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LUCAN«  PHARSALIA— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM.— CA- 
MOENS'  LUSIAD.— FENELON'S  TELEMACHUS.— VOL- 
TAIRE'S   HENRIADE.— MILTON'S  PARADfSE   LOST. 

Apter  Homer  and  Vii^l,  the  next  great  ^pic  poet  of  ancient 
tiines,  who  presents  himseify  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who'  deserves 
our  attention^  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beau- 
ties, with  great  faults.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover  too  little  in- 
vention, and  be  conducted  in  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  account- 
ed  a  perfectly  regulak*  epic  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squebmishness 
of  cnticism,  to  exclude  it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as 
I  formerly  remarked,  are  far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  pre- 
cise limit,  that  we  must  refuse  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which 
treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures,  because  it  is  not  exactly  con* 
forn^able  to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil.  The  subject  of  the 
Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  grandeur  and  dignity ; 
neither  does  it  want  unity  of  object,  viz.  uie  triumph  of  Caesar  over 
the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  .present,  it  is,  indeed,  brought 
to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us  of  the  last  books, 
or  it  has  oeen  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 

Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  cannot  reck- 
on him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it  It  has  two  defect.  The  one  is, 
that  civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry, 
and  give  OKiious  and  disgusting  views  of  numan  nature.  Gallant  and 
honourable  achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic 
muse.  But  Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight 
in  savage  scenes ;  he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  content 
with  those  which  his  subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  hu 
wa^  to  introduce  a  long  episode  of  Marius  and  Sylla's  proscription^ 
which  abounds  with  all  the  forms  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

The  other  jdefect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  I  observed  in  • 
former  lecture,  always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of 
the  assistance  of  fiction  and  machinery,  and  thereby  renders  his  work 
less  splendid  and  amusing.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvan- 
tage of  his  subject ;  and  in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  prr>- 
^  priety  than  if  ne  had  made  an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it 
with  machinery  ;  for  the  fables  of  the  gods  would  have  made  a  vei^ 
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unnatuial  mixture  with  the  exploits  of  Caesar  and  Poitipey ;  and  in- 
stead of  raiding,  would  have  diminished  the  dignity  of  such  reeen! 
and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Portipey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  notsuc- 
'  ceed  in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  to 
possess  any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  oi 
liravery  in  action;  but,on the  contrary*is always  eclipsed  by  Ihesu* 
perior  abilities  of  Cdesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  charac- 
ter ;  and  wherever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  him- 
self. Sbme  of  the  noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  the 
work,  are  such  as  rebate  to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth, 
or  descriptions  of  his  behaviour.  His  speech  in  particular  to  Labi* 
en  us,  who  urged  him  to  in'^uire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  the  war,  (book  ix.  564.)  deserves  to  be  remark- 
ed, as  equal,  for  moral  sui  limity,  to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in 
all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  obr  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  .  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narra- 
tion broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from 
place  to  place.  He.  is  too  digressive  also ;  frequently  turning  aside 
from  his  subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  o^ 
a  country ;  sometimes,philosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natural 
objects ;  as,  concerning  the  African  serpents  in  the  ninth  book,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are  in  the  Pharsalia  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions. But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in 
narration  or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh; 
his  descriptions  are  often  over-wrought,  and  employed  too  upon 
disagreeable  objecte.  -*  His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments, 
which  are  generally  noble  and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  glow- 
iog  and  ardent  manner,  which  peculiarly  distinguishes  him.  Lucan 
is  the  ncost  philosophical  and  the  most  public-spirited  ])oet  of  all 
antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew  of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philo- 
sopher; was  himself  a  stoic;  and.  the  spirit  of  that  philosophy 
breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  observe  too,  that  he  is  the 
only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  iiis  poem  really  and 
deeply  interested.  Lucan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a  Roman, 
and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  ot 
that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  this  subject,  and  kin- 
dle, on  many  occa.ioiis,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence,  he 
abounds  in  exclamations  and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  ai 
ways,  well-timed,  and  supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  tha*  do  him 
no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  men- 
tioned without  their  suggesting  his  blemishes  also.  As  his  princi- 
pal exctilency  is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  some> 
limes  in  nis  descriptions,  and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  hisgreti 
defect  in  both*  is,  want  of  moderation      He  carries  every  thing;  to 
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an  extreme.  He  knows  not  where  to  stop.  From  an  eflbrt  to  ag- 
gran*lize  his  objects,  he  becomes  tumid  and  unnatural :  and  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  where  the  second  line  of  one  of  his  descri]> 
tions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to  rise  still  higher,  is 
perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the  schools  of  thn 
de^^laimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste  of  Rome 
He  was  not  free  fi*om  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,  instead  of  show- 
ing tbd  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the.  declaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original 
genius.  His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so 
great,  as  to  atone  for  many  of  his  defects;  and  passages  may  be  pro- 
duced from  him,  which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whateyei^ 
The  characters,  for  instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Cae- 
sar, in  the  first  book,  are  masterly ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey 
to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  is  highly  poetical : 

totus  popularibus  aurii 

ImpelK,  plaiuuque  sui  gaadere  tReatrt  ^• 

Nee  reparare  novas  viref ,  mattumque  priori 

Credere  fortuoiB ;  stat  magni  nominis  umbra. 

Qaalis,  fmgifero  quercua  cublimis  in  agiro, 

Ezuvias  Teteres  pop^^  sacrataque  g«stan« 

Dona  ducum ;  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  berens, 

Pondere  fixa  tfuo  est,  nudosque  per  aera  ramos 

Effundens,  trunco,  non  frondibas,  efficit  umbram. 

Aty  quamvis  primo  nutet  casura  sob  Euro, 

£t  cireum  tUve  firmo  se  robore  toUant, 

Sola  tamen  colitur.     Sed  non  in  Ccsare  Umtum 

Komen  erat,  nee  fama  ducis,  sed  nescia  virtus 

Stare  loco,  solusqoe  pudor  non  vmcere  bello ; 

Acer  et  indomitus.*^— — —  L.  1. 132. 

But  %vhen  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  ai-e 
obliged  to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the 
government  of  either  sound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  genius 
had  strength,  but  not  tenderness ;  nothing  of  wj^t  might  be  called 
amenity,  or  sweetness.  In  his  style  there  is  abundance  of  force : 
but  a  mixture  of  harshness,  and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned 
by  his  desire  o!*  expressing  himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  man- 
ner. Compared  with  Virgil,  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  more  fire 
«nd  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing  else,  falls  infinitely  below 
him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and  tenderness. 


*  With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  sought^for  faosc, 
And  lov'd  to  hter  the  vulgar  shoot  his  nam*  ; 
In  his  own  theatre  rejoic*d  to  sit,  $ 

Amidst  the  noisy  praises  of  the  pit. 
Careless  of  future  ills  that  miglit  betide, 
Kb  aid  he  sought  to  prop  his  fidling  side, 
But  on  his  former  fortune  much  rely*d. 
St|tt*seem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fit.  his  place ; 
Biit  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  was. 
3o,  in  the  field  with  Ceres*  bounty  spread, 
CJprears  some  ancient  oak  his  rev'rend  bead  : 
Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  Adorn, 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn ; 
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As  Statius  and  Sillus  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic 
class,  are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism^  I  proceed  next 
to  Tasso,  the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modern  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is 
a  poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its' whole  construction  ;  and 
adorned  with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  compo- 
sition.  The  subject  is,  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infi- 
dels, by  the  united  powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and 
more  especially  according  to  the  ideas  of  Tasso's  age,  was  a  splen- 
did, venerable,  and  heroic  enterprise.  The  opposition  of  the  Chris-; 
tians  to  the  Saracens,  forms  aH  interesting  contrast  The  subjecjt 
produces  none  of  those  fierc^  and  shocking  scenes  of  eiril  discord, 
which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan;  but  exhibits  the  efforts  of  aeeai  and 
bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  object.  The  share  which  reli- 
'gion  possesses  in  the  enterprise,  both  tends  to  render  it  more  au- 
gust, and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery,  and  sublime  descrip- 
tion. The  action,  too,  lies  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of  time, 
sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
invention,  which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events: 
and  those, too, abundantly  various,  and  diversified  in  their  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting.  He  frequently 
shifts  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  to  more 
]>leasing  objects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion;  some- 
times the  intrigues  of  love ;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of 
a  journey,  or  even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  r«%lieve  and  enter- 
tarn  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  ^ork  is  artfully  con- 
nected ;  and  while  there  is  much  variety  in  the  pjirts,  there  is  per- 
fect unity  in  the  plan.  The  recovery  of  Jerusalem  is  the  object 
kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and  with  it  the  poem  closes.  All 
the  episodes,  if  ^  ex^cept  that  of  Olindo  and  Sophronia,  in  the 
second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,  are  suffieieutly 
I  elated  to  the  main  subject  of  the  poem. 

But  the  first  vigour  of  hit  root  now  gone, 

He  stands  dependent  on  hit  weight  alooe ; 

All  bare  his  naked  branches  are  display'd, 

And  with  his  leafless  trunk  be  forms  a  shada 

Yet,  though  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 

As  ewtry  blast  Would  heave  him  from  hit  seat ; 

Though  thousand  fairer  trees  the  field  supplie% 

Thatflrich  in  youthful  rerdore,  round  him  rise. 

Fii'd  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none, 

And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alooe. 

But  Cvsar's  greatness,  and  his  strength,  was  mor« 

Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 

Twas  not  the  fa*ne  of  what  he  once  had  beei^ 

Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annals  seen ;  ^ 

But  *twas  a  valour  restless,  nocoiifin'd, 

Which  no  success  could  sate^  nor  lia*its  bind ; 

Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  yidd, 

lliat  blush'd  for  nothing  but  an  iU-foui^tt  Md«— fiovTK. 
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The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  charaoters,  and  those  too 
lioth  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of 
the  enterprise,  prudent,  moderate*  brave;  Tancred,  amorous,  gene^ 
rous,  and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ar« 
gantes;  Rinaldo,^t!^ho  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  is  in 
part  copied  after  Helper's  Achilles,)  passionate  and  resentful,  seduc- 
ed by  the  allurements  of  Armida  $  but  a  personage^  on  the  whole, 
of  much  zeal,  honour,  and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded 
Solyman,  die  tender  Erminia,  the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the 
masculine  Clorinda,  are  all  of  them  well  drawn  and  animated 
figures.  In  the  characteristical  part,  Tasso  is  indeed  remarkably  d is* 
tinguished;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Virgil;  and  yields  to 
no  poet  except  Homer 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery;  and  in  this  part  of  the 
work  his  meritismoredubious.  Wherever  celestial  beingsaremade 
to  interpose,  his  machinery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the 
hosts,  and,  on  .different  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pa* 
gans,  and  to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sublime  efiect  The 
description  of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking ;  and  plainly  has 
been  imitated  by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  im- 
proved upon  it  But  the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors, 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  Tasso's  poem;  and  form  a  sort  of 
dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not  pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The 
enchanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus,  or  intrigue}  of  the  poem,  is 
made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend;  the  messengers  sent  in  quest 
of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the  charm ;  their  being  con- 
ducted by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  the  won- 
derful voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate  islands;  and  their 
recovering  Kinaldo  from  the  chantis  of  Armida  and  voluptuousness; 
are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described  with  the  higtu 
est  beauty* of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the  marvellous 
to  a  degree  of  extrajragance. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censpre,  is  a 
eertain  romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures 
and  incidents  of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us, 
are  always  great;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability* 
He  retains  somewhat  of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed 
from  an  extravagant  admiration  of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry ; 
stories,  which  the  wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Arios- 
to,  had  raised  into  fresh  reputation.^  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso, 
it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not  more  marvellous  tod  romantic  than 
either^Homer  or  Virgil.  All  the  difierence  is,  that  in  the  one  we 
find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  the  other,  that  of  chivalry. 

With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  ppetical  style,  Tasso 
remarkably  abounds.  Both  his  descriptions  and  his  style  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent 
objects,  his  style  is  firm  and  majestic ;  when  he  de.scends  to  gay  and 
pleasing  ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book, 
4  0  63 
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tnd  the  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and 
insinuating.  Both  those  descriptions  which  I  have  mentioned,  are 
exquisite  in  their  kind.  His  battles  are  anipiated,  and  very  properly 
varied  in  the  incidents ;  inferior  however  to  Homer's,  in  point  ol 
•picit  and  fire« 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.  It 
IS  indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  in- 
terests  us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.  He  is  Ur  infe* 
nor  to  Virgil  in  tenderness.  Wten  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and 
aentimen tal  in  his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  an  d  strained 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been 
reproached,  the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Afiectation  b  bj 
no  means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the 
whole,  is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct  On  some  occasions,  indeed, 
especially,  as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he 
degenerates  into  forced  and  unnatural  ideas;  but  these  are  far  from 
bemg  so  frequent  or  common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore 
or  fourscore  lioea  retrenched  from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  il,  I 
am  persuaded,  of  all  such  exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso ;  and  passed  from  tbem  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso ;  or  a  t  least  they  mast  have  read 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular 
epic  poem  in  the  world;  and  comes  next  to  the  Iliad  and  ^neid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in 
fire;  to  Virgil,  in  tenderness;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  geni- 
us; but  he  yields  to  no  other  in  any  poetical  talents ;  and  for  fertility 
of  invention,  variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness 
of  description,  and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three 
just  named,  that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto,  the  great  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  With  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamenLiJ 
rule  of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to 
form  it  into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and 
connexion  in  the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering 
this  apparent  to  the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  in< 
tention  to  keep  it  out  of  view  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the 
poem  is  carried  on,  and  the  perpetual  interruptions  of  the  sevenil 
stories  before  they  are  finished.  Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all 
regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chosen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious 
•  and  rich,  but  extravagant  fancy.  At  the  same  lime,  there  is  se  much 
epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that  it  would  be  improper  to 
pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  poetry ; 
sometimes  comic  and  satiric;  sometimes  light  and  licentious;  at 
other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  Whatever  strain 
"*  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it  He  is  always  master  of  his  sub- 
ject; seems  himself  to  play  with  it;  and  leaves  us  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious  or  in  jest    He  is  seldom  dra- 
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malic;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  sentimental ;  but  in  narration  and 
description,  perhaps  no  poet  evei*  went  beyond  him.  He  makes  ever)' 
scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  evei«t  which  he  relates,  pass 
before  our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
picturesque.  His  style  is*  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  subject, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of 
Camoens ;  who  was  nearly  contemporary  with  Tasso,  but  whose  poem 
was  published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  i^  the  first 
discovery  of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama ;  an  enterprise 
s])lendid  in  its  nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen 
of  Camoens,  *as  it  laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  coin 
sideratiort  ih  Europe.  The  poem  opend  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  ap- 
pearing on  the  ocean,  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the 
coast  of  -Sithiopia.  After  various  attempts  to  land  on  that  coast, 
the}"  are  at  last  hwpitably  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Melinda. 
Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  ki^g,  gives  him  an  account  of  Europe, 
recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the  adventures 
of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the  poem.  This 
recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  imagined ;  contains 
a  great  many  poetical  beauties ;  and  has  no  defect,  except  that  Vasco 
makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African  prince,  in 
frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco  and  his 
countrymen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
Uorms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter;  their  arrival  ^t  Gale- 
cut,  on  the  Malabar  coast;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that, 
country,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

The  whole  work  is.  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both 
the  subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some 
wildness  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic 
spirit,  strong  fancy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from 
translations,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no 
attempt  towards  painting  characters  in  the  poem  ;  Vasco  is  the  hero, 
and  the  only  personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perftctly  extravagant;  not  only 
is  it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  my- 
thology ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be 
the  true  deities^  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  suboidi* 
nate  agents.  One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our 
author  informs  us,  is  to- propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extir- 
pate Mahometanism.  In  this  religious  undertaking,  the  great  pro- 
tector of  the  Portuguese  is  Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bac- 
chus, whose  displeasure  is  excited  by  Vasco^s  attempting  to  rival 
his^fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils  of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Ju- 
piter is  introduced  as  foretelling  the  downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vasco,in  great  distress  from  a  storm, 
prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores  the  aid  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as  was  given  to  the  Israelites, 
when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle 
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Paul,  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In  retani  to  thb  prav^*, 
Venus  appears,  who,  discerning  the  storm  to  be  the  work  of  Bao* 
thus,  complains  to  Jupi'jer,  and  procures  the  winds  to  be  calmecL 
Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery,  shows  how  much  authors 
have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion,  that  there  could  be  no  epic 
poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer*  Towards  the  end  of  the  work, 
indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  saivo  for  his  whole  mytho- 
logy ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and  the 
rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe  the 
operations  of  Providence 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  in 
the  Lusiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  EmaooeU 
king  of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  prince  to  discover  his 
secret  springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  mon- 
arch for  whom  the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy 
idea.  But  the  noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  canto, 
where  Vasco  is  recounting  to  the  kirig  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders 
which  he  met  with  in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the 
fleet  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been 
doubled  by  any  navigator,  there  appeared  to  them,  on  a  sudden,  a 
huge  and  monstrous  phantom,  rising  out  of  the  sea^in  the  midst  of 
tempests  and  thunders,  with  a  head  that  reached  the  clouds^  and  a 
countenance  that  filled  them  with  terror.  This  was  the  genius,  or 
guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean.  It  spoke  to  them  with 
a  voice  like  thunder;  menacing  them  for  invading  those  seas  which 
he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for  daring  to  explore 
those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  revealed  to  the  eye 
of  mortals  :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther ;  if  they  should 
proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to  befall 
them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  and  striking  pie«>es  of  machinery  that  ever  i^as 
employed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  Canioens  is  a  poet,  thoaj^ 
of  an  irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  loftv  imagination  * 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  aiijust  to  make  no  mention  of 
the  amiable  author  of  tlie  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work, 
though  not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem. 
The  measured  poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably 
harmonious;  and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the 
French  language  is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  de« 
ficient  neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  authoi 
has  entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  an* 
cient  poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains 
more  dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those 
of  any  other  modern  poet.  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiltil; 


•  I  have  mnde  no  mention  of  Ihf  Vraucana,  an  epic  poem,  in  Spanish,  composed  bj 
Alonr.  t  (I'Krcilin.  brrnuse  I  am  unacqitaintod  with  the  ori^nal  1ang'uag:e,  and  h&vF 
not  »f?n  Hity  tmnvlntion  of  it.  A  full  atcoimt  of  it  iJi  given  by  IVtr  Uayl^jr,  in  UfeR 
li(M««  u|>i*u  l«i*  fio^av  on  epic  poetrv. 
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especially  of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of 
Fenelon  was  best  suited  ;  a^ch  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the 
pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is 
an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness  in  several  of  the  pictures 
of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 

The  best  executed  part  nf  the  work,  is  th^  first  six  books,  in 
which  Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  nar- 
ration, throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  cs* 
pecially  in  the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  lan- 
guid; and  in  the  warlike  adventures,  which  are  attempted,  there 
is  a  great  defect  of  vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work 
being  classed^with  epic  poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  oi 
virtuous  policy,  into  which  the  author  in  some  places  enters ;  and 
from  the  discourses  and  instructions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon 
us  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the  strain  of  common-place  morality. 
Though  these  were  well  suited  to  the  main  design  of  the  author, 
which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  yet  they  seem  not 
congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  ;  the  obiect  of  which  is  to 
improve  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and  sentiments,  rather 
than  by  delivering  professed  and' formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  d&ncribed  a  descent  into  hell ;  and 
in\he  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may 
observe  the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into 
hell,  in  HomeHs  Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary 
sc^t  of  object.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmeri* 
aos,  which  is  always  covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  ocean.  When  the  sjNrits  of  the  dead  begin  to  ap- 
pear, we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses  is  above  ground  or  below 
it.  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the^heroes,  appear  satisfied  with 
their  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  when  Ulysses  endeavours 
tx>  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious  figure 
which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labour- 
er on  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  re- 
finement of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world 
had  then  made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are 
both  more  clear  and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  se- 
}>aiato  mansions  of  good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments 
o(  the  one,  and  the  employments  and  happiness  of  the  other,  are 
finely  described,  and  in  consistcTicy  with  the  most  pure  morality. 
But  the  visit  which  Fenelon  makes  Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades^ 
is  much  more  philosophical  still  than  Virgil's.  He  employs  the  same 
fables  and  the  sam^  mythology ;  but  we  find  the  ancient  mythology 
refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion,  and  adorned  with 
that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon  was  so  distinguished. 
His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an  exaiellent  description 
in  the  mystic  strain ;  and  very  expressive  of  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  the  author. 
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Voltaire, has  given  us,  in  his  Henriddc,  a  regular  epic  poem,  in 
French  verse.  In  every  perlbrmance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work 
discovers,  in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptioos,  and 
that  liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author 
is  so  remarkably  distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in 
particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  coo- 
sidered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  hin  chief  pro- 
ductions ;  and  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  succeeded  infioiteiy  bet- 
ter in  tragic  tl)an  in  epic  composition.  French  versification  seems  ill 
adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besid«=»s  its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme, 
the  language  never  assumes  a  sufficient  degree  of  elevation  or  ma- 
jesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the  tender  in 
tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic  Hence  a  feeble- 
ness, and  sometimes  a  prosaic  flatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Hem  ade:* 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  often 
languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination,  nor  interest  and 
carry  the  reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  ^tispiied 
by  a  sublime  and  p-^irited  epic  poem. 

The  subject  of  the  Hcnriade  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
over  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem  properlv 
includes  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  iis  an  action  perfectly  epic  in 
its  nature;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  r^ 
gard  to  unity,  and  all  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both 
the  defects  which  I  before  renrtarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is 
founded  wholly  on  civil  wars;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  anil 
detestable  objects  of  massacres  and  assassinations,  which  throw  a 
gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also,  like  Lucan's,  of  too  recent  a  date, 
and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds  of  well-known  histor3%  To 
remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the  appearance  of  being  a 
mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction  with  truth.  The 
poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's  to  England, 
and  an  interview  between  him  and  Queen  Elizabeth ;  though  every 
one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two 
illustrious  personages  never  met  In  facts  of  such  public  notorie- 
ty,a  fiction  like  this  shocks  the  reader,  a<id  forms  an  unnatural  ami 
ill-sorted  mixture  with  historical  truth.  The  episode  was  contrived, 
in  order  to  give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former 
transactions  of  the  civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which 
JEneas  makes  to  Dido  in  the  iEneid.  But  Uie  imitation  was  ioju-' 
dicious.  iBneas  might,  with  propriety,  relate  to  Dido  tranaaetions 
of  which  she  was  either  entirely  ignorant,  or  had  acquired  only  ao 
imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But  Queen  Elizabeth 
could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprized  of  all  the  facts, 
which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  crder  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  choaen  to  emplof 
a  great  deal  of  machinery.  But  here,  also,  I  am  obli$i:ed  to  censure 
his  conduct ;  for  Uie  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs  ib  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem — that  of  allegorical 
beings.  Discord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with 
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'the  human  actors,  and  make  a  considerable  fij^ure  in  the  intrigue  of 
thepoem.  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  ofrational  criticism.  Ghosts, 
angels,  and  devils,  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  ma\  be  con- 
ceived as  existing.  But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  bemgs  are 
no  more  than  representatives  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.* 
They  may  be  employed  like  other  personifications  and  figures  of 
speech ;  or  in  a  poem,  that  is  wholly  aljegorical,  they  may  occupy 
the  chief  place  ;  they  are  there  in  their  native  and  proper  region  • 
Bui  in  a  poem  which  relates  to  human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion 
before  to  remark,  when  such  beings  are  described  as  acting  alonji^ 
with  men,  the  imagination  is  confounded  \  it  is  divided  between 
phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not  on  what  to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  the  machi- 
nery of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and 
possesses  '^al  dignity  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  in- 
visible world,  which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream,  in  the  se-  . 
Tenth  cahto  :  Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succes- 
sion before  Ood;  their  astopishment  when,  arriving  from  all  different 
countries  and  religious  sects,  they  are  brought  into  th^Divine  pre- 
sence; when  they  find  their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the 
truth  unveiled  to  them;  the  palace  of  the  Destinies,  opened  to  Hen- 
ry, and  the  prospect  of  his  successors  which  is  there  given  him :  are 
striking  and  magnificent  objects,  and  do  honour  to  tlie  genius  of 
Voltaire. 

Though  some  of  the  episodes  in  this  po^m  are  properly  exten- 
dedy  yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general ;  the  events  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless,  ov)9 
cause  of  the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  senti- 
ment which  runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears,  on 
ever  v  occasion,  with  great  and  proper  lustre ;  and  the  author  breathes 
tha*  spirit  of  humanity  and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in  all 
his  works. 

Milton,  bf  whom  it  remains  now'  to  speak,  has' chalked  out  for 
himself  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soon  as. 
we  open  his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  once 
into  an  invisible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal 
beings.  Angels  and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  ac- 
tors, in  thepoem ;  and,  what  jn  any  other  composition  would  be  the 
marvellous,  is  here  only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so 
remotefromtheafiairsofthfs  world,  may  furnish  ground  to  those  who  * 
think  such  discussions  material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Para- 
dise Lost  can  properly  be  classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever 
name  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
poetical  genius;  and  in  one  great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem, 
majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  sub- 
ject, may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  diflicult  ground. 
Had  he  taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  and  less  theological*. 
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that  was  more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  afibrdoi 
I  greater  display  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem 
would,  perhaps,  have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing 
and  attractive.     But  the  subject,  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the 
tlaring  sublimity  of  his  genius.*     It  is  a  subject  for  which  Miltou 
alone  was  fitted;  and  in  the  conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretc:h 
both  of  imagination  and  inv^tion,  which  is  perfectly  wonderful.  It  is 
astonishing  how,  from  the  few  hints  given  us  in  thesacred  Scriptures. 
he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and  regular  a  structure,  and  to  fill 
his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  incidents.     Dry  and  harsh  passa 
pees  sometimes  occur.    The  author  appears,  upon  some  occasions,  a 
metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.     But  the  general 
tenourof  his  work  is  interesting;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the  imagination; 
engages,  elevates,  and  afiects  us  as  we  proceed;  which  is  always  a 
sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.     The  artful  change  of  his 
objects;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in  beak 
ven,  afibrds  a  sufiicient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  sup|K)rted.     We  have  still  life, and  calm  scenes,  in 
the  employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise ;  and  we  have  busy 
scenes,  and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wan 
of  the  angels.    The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  first 
parents,  opposed  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  t 
happy  contrast,  that  reiens  throughout  the  whole  poem;  only  the 
conclusion,  as  I  before  observed,  is  too  tragic  for  epic  poetry. 

Tiie  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  cha- 
racters; but  such  as  could  be  introdnced,  are  supported  with  much 
propriety.  Satan,  in  particular,  makes  a  striking  figure,  and  is,  in- 
deed, the  best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  describ- 
ed him  such  as  we  suppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more 
suitably  to  his  own  purpose,  given  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed 
character,  not  altogether  void  of  some  good  qualities.  He  is  hrave 
and  faithfbl  to  his  troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  U  not 
without  remorse.  He  is  even  touched  with  pity  for  our  first  paretits;* 
and  justifies  himself  in  his  design  against  them^  from  the  necessity 
of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated  by  ambition  and  resentment,  ra- 
ther than  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Milton^s  Satan  is  no  worse  than 
many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that  makes  a  fig^ure  in  history. 
The  different  characters  of  Beelzebub,  Moloch,  Belial,  are  exceed- 
ingly well  painted  m  those  eloquent  speeches  which  they  make  in 
the  second  book.  The  good  angels,  though  always  described  with  dig- 
nity and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  infernal  spirits  io 
their  appearance;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity  of  Michael, 
the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of  Abdiel, 
form  projjer  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  describe 
God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Father 

*  **  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  geniui,  and  to  know  what 
It  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  othen  :  the  pow> 
PT  of  disphiyiug  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enrorcin^  the  awful,  darkening  ibr 
gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefore  chose  a  subject,  on  which  toe 
Diuchcoul(!  not  be  said  ;  on  which  he  might  tire  his  fancy,  without  the  censure  of  ex- 
travagance." Dr.  Jo HRso «*8  life  of  Miltoa. 
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and  fhe  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet, 
9s  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With  re- 
gard to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and  ' 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  Jn  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined 
for  his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterized.  Her  gentle 
ness,  modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  characier. 

Milton's  great  and  distinguishing  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In 
this,  peshaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving 
Virgil,  and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  first  and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  install 
ces  of  the  sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host, 
the  appearance  and  behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  iiw 
fernal  chiefs, and  Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this 
world,  discover  the  most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  con* 
ception  of  any  poet  In  the  sixth  book,  also,  there  is  much  grandeur, 
particularly  in  the  ap|)earance  of  the  Messiah ;  though  some  parts 
of  that  book  are  censurable;  and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon 
the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form  an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's 
sublimity  is  of  a  different' kind  from  that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is 
generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuosity:  Milton's  pos- 
sesses more  of  a  calm^and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer  warms  and 
hurries  us  along;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  astonishment  and 
elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  description  of 
actions;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous*objects.         ^ 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet 
there  is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in 
many  parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  tlia 
imagery  is  always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descrip- 
tions show  an  uncommonly  fertile  imagination ;  and  in  his  similes, 
he  is,  for  the  most  part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom^  im- 
properly introduced ;  seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally 
present  to  us  images  taken  from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class 
of  objects ;  if  they  have  any  faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequent- 
ly to  matters  of  learning,  and  to  fables  of  antiquity,  in  the  latter 
part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  falling  off. 
With  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  Milton's  genius  seetos  to  decline. 
Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  concluding  books,  of  the  tra- 
gic kind.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  guilty  pair,  and  their 
lamentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to  leave  it,  are 
very  moving.  The  last  episode,  of  the  angel's  showing  Adatn  the 
fate  of  his  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  ;  but,  in  many  places,  the 
execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit  His  style 
is  full  of  majesty,  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject.  His  blank 
^  verse  is  harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete 
example  of  the  elevation  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining 
by  the  force  of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow,  like  tne  French  verse, 
in  tame,  reguhr,  uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  \b 
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sometimes  smooth  and  flowing,  sometimes  rough ;  varied  in  its  ca- 
dence, and  intermixed  with  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and 
freedom  of  epic  composition.  Neglected^  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed, 
we  sometimes  meet  with ;  but,^  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main 
so  harmonious,  these  may  be  forgiven.  .    . 

On  the  whole,  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abonnda  ^th  beaotiei 
of  every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  aiithor  to  a  degree  of  lame 
not  inferior  to  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  ha-^-e 
many  inequalities.  It  istbe  lot  o£  ahnost  every  high  and  daring  genius 
not  to  be  uniform  and  correct  Milton  is  too  frequently  theologies] 
and  metaphysical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language ;  often  teo  tech- 
nical in  his  words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Manv 
of  his  faults  must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry,  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  everr 
thing  that  is  great ;  if,  at  some  times,  be  falls  much  below  hiaiself,  ail 
other  times  he  rises  above  every  poet  of  the  ancient  or  modem  worlil 


Aftkr  Homer  and  ^irgiL  who  is 
the  next  <?'eat  epic  poet  «oi  ancient 
times  ?  Why  does  he  deserve  atten- 
tion ?  or  his  Phan^lia,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  was  formerly  remarked  ? 
Wl  lat  (^o<^  the  subject  of  the  Pharsalia 
carry  ?  What  does  It  not  want  ?  As  it 
standi  at  present,  what  is  said  of  it ; 
but  what  follows  ?  Of  Lucan's  riMect, 
what  is  remarked  1  Of  its  twa  delects, 
wliat  is  the  first  ?  What  furnish  a  more 
proper  theme  (or  the  epk;  muse  ?  But 
of  Lucan's  genius,  what  muBt  be  con' 
fessed  ?  What  is  the  other  defect  of 
the  subject?  Why  is  this  always  on- 
fortunate  for  a  poet?  What  remark 
follows  ?  How  are  Lucan's  characters 
drawn  ?  Of  Pompey,  what  is  observed  5 
and  by  whom  is  he  always  ^ecltpeed  ? 
What  is  said  of  Cato ;  and  of  his  speech 
to  Labienus,  what  is  observed?  In  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  to  what  has  our 
author  too  much  attached  himself  5  and 
what  is  the  effect  of  this?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  he  is  too  dif^^essive 
also  ?  What  are  there  in  the  Pharsa- 
lia ;  but  in  what  does  our  author's  chief 
rtren^i  lie  ?  Of  his  harration,  and  of 
Ills  descript'ons,  what  is  observed  ?  In 
what  does  his  principal  merit  poneist ; 
atid  what  is  said  of  them  ?  In  what  does 
Lucan  surpass  all  the  poets  of  antiqui- 
ty ;  and  of  him,  what  is  farther  obser- 
ved ?  What  must  we,  aled^  observe  ? 
(Ti)wi?  this  remark  illustrated?  Hence, 
in  what  does  he  abound^  and  of  them, 
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what  is  remaAed  ?  But  what  is  thf 
fate  of  this  poet  ?  How  is  this  illu^ra- 
ted  ?  In  what  age  did  Lucan  live,  anH 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Oii  th^ 
whole,  he  k  an  author  poasesan^  whrtt ! 
What  atone  for  many  of  his  defecu; 
and  from  him,  what  may  be  produced  ? 
WhaX  instances  are  given,  fllustraur? 
of  this  remark  ?  Repeat  the  pafisace  ui 
which  Pompey  is  compared  to  the  an- 
cient decaying  oak.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  whole  exeeatioa  of  im  poein. 
what  are  we  obliged  10  proaounfci 
What  had  his  ffenius ;  Iratof  what  wbs 
it  destitute  ?  Of  his  style,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  How  does  he  compare  wnh 
Virgfl  ?  To  whom  does  our  author  next 
proceed;  why;  aod  what  is  said  d 
him  ?  When  waa  his  Jerusalem  Deb- 
veredpublJBhed ;  and  what  is  sai<i  c/ 
it?  Wnat  is  the  subject  of  it;  and  </ 
this  enterprise,  what  is  remarked? 
What  forms  an  kiterestirmr  contract  ^ 
What  does  the  subject  not  prodore: 
^ut  what  does  H  exhibit  ?  What  e  (^ 
served  of  the  share  which  re]i«rion  pne- 
sesses  in  the  enterprise ;  and  of  the  Mic- 
tion, also,  what  is-  remarked  ?  (n  the 
conduct  of  the  story,  what  has  Tssso 
nhown  ?  How  is  this  illastratea  ?  At 
the  same  time,  of  the  whoie  wien, 
what  is  ohsen^ed  ?  What  remark  h'l- 
lows  ?  What  is  remarked  of  the  ep 
sodes  ?  With  what  is  the  poem  enliven- 
ed ;  and  of  them,  what  is  remark/ni  f 
How  is  this  Mnarft  iUostrsled?  iX 
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what  18  observed  ?  'What  is  said  of 
machinery  ?  When  is  it  noble  $  and 
what  instances  are  given?  But  what 
act  too  great  a  part  throughout  the 
|wem  ;*  and  foriQ  what  1  WlM.  scenea, 
must  it  be  eoafywfrij  cany  the  mar- 
vellous to  a  degree  of  extravagance  ? 
f  n  general,  to  what  is  Tafto  most  Ikir 
b!e  to  censure?' What  illuigtiiatiOn  of 
thts  remark  fblbws  7  What  slpolcffy, 
howeve^,  may  be  offered  ibrhim  1  S^ 
tween  IheiD,  ^ichat  difibvence  is  there? 
With  what  beauties  does  Tasso  Re- 
markably abound  ?  Of  both  his  ue- 
8criptk)n8  and  his  style,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  Hoiw  » tbu  remark  illustrated? 
What  is  said  of  both  of  the  dcflbrintmns 
which  have  been  laentioDed?  Ofhiis 
battles,  what  is  remarked?  In  what  is 
Tasso  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descrip- 
tions ;  and  by  what  is  it  that  he  inte- 
restn  us?  In  whatio  he  &r  mfefjur  Id 
Vimil ;  and  when  ia  la  nit»lo  jbeeome 
artmcial  and  stnuped  ?  What  censure 
has*  been  carried  too  far?  What  re- 
marks (bllow ;  and  what  would  fully 
slear  it  of  all  such  exceptionable  passa- 
^res  ?  What  critics  have  decried  Tas- 
so ?  But  what  would  one  be  apt  to  ima- 
fi^ine ;  and  why  ?  In'  what  may  Tasap 
he  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  what  to 
Virgil,  and  in  what  to  Milton?  In  what 
is  he  inferior  to  no  poet,  the  three  just 
mentioaed  excepted?  Why,  cannot 
Ariosto,  with  proprie^t'  be  .classed 
among  epic  writers?  What  does  Arios- 
to appear  to  have  despised;  and  tn 
have  chosen  what?  At  the  same  time, 
what  does  his  poem  contain  ?  Of  Ari-. 
osto,  and  of  his  Oriando  Furi0so^  what 
09  farther  obsenM  ? 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of 
TajBso^  of  whom  do  the  Portuguese 
lx)ast,andof  him,  what  is  observed? 
What  isthe^subjectof  k?  Oftheenter^ 
prise^  what  is  remarked  $  and  why  was 
It  interesting  to  Camoto's  eountrymex\? 
How  does  the  poem  open ;  and  what 
follows?  Of  this  recital,  what  is  obser- 
ved; and  whatdll  up  the  rest  of  the 
poem  ?  From  what  does  it.appear  that 
the  whole  work  is  conducted  accordinj^ 
to  tl^o  epic  plan?  Towards  what  is 
there  no  attempt ;  and  who  is  the  herd  ? 
What  is  obk^urved  of  the  machinery  of 


of  the  w^k,  for  his  whple  mythokg^? 
What  fine  machinery,  however,  of  a 
difierent  kind,  is  there  in  the  Lusiad  ? 
But  what  is  the  noble^  conceptk)ns  of 
this  sort?.  What  does  he  tell  hmi?  Of. 
this  .'piece  of  machinery,  what  is  re*> 
marked  ?  In  reviewing  the  ejyic  poets, 
to  make  no  mentfon  of  wh6m,  were  un- 
just f  Why  is  his  ^;W)rk  entitled  to  be 
held  a  poem  ? '  What  is  said  of  the  plan 
of  it?  Into  wh^t  has  the  author 
entered  with  much  felicity;  and  in 
thisy  how  does  he  compare  with  othei 
modem  jpoets  ?  Of  his  descriptions, 
what  is  observed  ?  Which  is  the  beei 
executed  part  of  the  work ;  and  why  ? 
Of  the  last  twelve  bobks,  and  of  the 
warlike  adventures,  what  is  remark- 
ed ?  From  what  does  the  chief  objeo* 
tkm  sigaSnst  thk  work  being  clashed 
with  epic  poems,  arise;  and  of  thes^ 
what  is  observed  *  What  have  several 
of  the  epic  poets  described ;  and  in  the 
pros})ectB  they  have  given  us  of  the 
mvisible  world,  what  may  we  observe  ? 
Illustrate  this  remark  from  Homer; 
from  Virgil ;  and  from  Fenekm?  What 
has  Voltaire,  hi  his  Heiiriade,  given 
us?  As  in  every  performance  of  that 
celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect  to 
find  .marks  of  genius,,  what  Ibllows  ? 
Several  of  what,  partkjularly,  are  both 
new  and  happy?  What  remarks  fol- 
low ?  Why  is  Ftench  viersificatbn  illy 
adapted  to  ^ic  poetry  ?  Henr«,  what 
follows?  Whatdoesitnotdo?  Wliat 
is  the  subject  of  the  poem  ?  What  does 
the  action  properly  include ;  and  of  it, 
what  is  observed?  But  to  what  defects 
is  itlkihie ;  and  how.  is  this  illustrated  ? 
To  reBiedv.this  1^  defect  what  has 
Voltaire  done,  'and  what  instance  is 
given?  What  reniark  foitows;  apd 
why  was  this  episode  corniived?  But 
why  was  the  imitatbn  injudicbus? 
V^hatare  theffenenU  mmarks on  the 
it^c^inery  emiSayed  by  Voltaire  ?  In 
justioei.  however,  to  ^  out  author,  what 
must  M  oheerved?  illustrate  tnis  re- 
maric.  What  is  one  reason  why  this 
poem  makes  a  lain!  impresskm  7  Ot 
the  strain  of  sentiment  which  runs 
through  it,  what  is  observed?  Hot%. 
cloes  reBgion  appear,  mid  what  spirit 
does  the  author  breathe?  What  has 
Milton  done?  How  it  this  illustrated? 


What  waa  one  great,  scqie  of  the  exp^ 
dicioii ;  and  what  follows?  What  salvo 
does  the  author  iy:ive  towards. the  end 


the  Lusiad ;  and  how  does  this  appear  ?•  Of  hk  subject,  what  is  remarked ;  but 


what  follows?  What  may  be  aues- 
tioned ;  and  why  ?  But  me  subject 
which  he  has  chosen  suited  what ;  and 
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jh  the  conduct  of  it,  what  has  he 
ihown?  What  is  a  matter  of  astonish- 
ment; and  what  remarks  follow? 
What  did  not  the  nature  of  the  sabject 
admit?  Repeat  the  description  of  Sa- 
tan. Of  Belzebub,  Moloch,  and  Belial, 
what  is  remarked ;  and,  what  is  also 
said  of  the  good  angels?  In  what, 
however,  has  he  been  unsuccessful? 
With  regard  to  his  human  characteiia^ 
what  is  obseryed  ?  Where  is  Adam  too 
knowing,  and  too  refined  for  his  situa- 
tion ;  but  what  is  said  of  Eve  ?  Of  Mil- 
ton's sublimity,  what  is  remarked  ?  Al- 
most the  whole  of  what  books  are  con- 
tinued instances  of  the  sublime;  and 
what  examples  are  given?  What  u 
said  of  the  sixth  book  7  How  does  Mil- 
ton's sublimity  compare  with  that  of 
Homer?  What  other  excellences  does 
Milton  poaiess  ?  How  is  this  remark  il* 
lustrated  ?  Where  is  there  a  falling  off; 
and  with  what  does  Milton's  gunius 
seem  to  decline  ?  But  what  beauties  of 
the  tragic  kind  are  there  in  the  con- 1 


eluding  books?  Of  the  last  emsode^ 
whatisbbsenred?  What  isthe  ebane- 
terof  his  style;  andof  hbbhiDk  veoe 
what  is  remarked?  Bepeat  the  ckw^ 
paragraph. 
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LECTVRE   ILLY. 


DRAMATIC  POETRY.— TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful 
and  serious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light 
and  the  gay,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  Ufe, 
it  divides  itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as 
great  and  serious  objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and 
ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the  fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than 
the  marriage  of  a  private  person ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a 
more  dignified  entertainment  tha'h  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the 
high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes,  and  sufierings  of  mankind.  The 
other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and  pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are 
the  great  instruments  of  the  former ;  ridicule  is  the  sole  instrumeDt 
of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall,  therefore,  be  the  object  of  our  fullest 
discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  it ; 
after  which,  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to  comedy. 

Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  beha- 
viour of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of 
life,  is  a  noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  dh^ct  imitation  of  human 
manners  and  actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit 
^character8  by  the  narration  and  description  of  the  poet  ^  but  the 
poet  disappears ;  and  the  personages  themselves  are  set  before  us^ 
acting  and  speaking  what  is  suitable  to  their  charaeters.  Hence, 
no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a  trial  of  the  author's  profound  know. 
ledge  of  the  human  heart  No  kind  of  writing  has  so  much  power, 
when  happily  executed,  to  raise  the  strongest  emotioDSi     It  ii»  or 
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ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold  ourselves,  and  the  evils 
'  ta  which  we  ace  exposed ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the  human  passions,  with 
all  their  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suffered  to  become  extrava- 
gant. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so 
also,  in  its  general  strahi  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.  Such 
power  hath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,  by  the  wise  and 
gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be 
raised  in  epic  poetry,  so  i^jeither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passions  be 
strongly  moved,  unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us. 
Every  poet  finds,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ixiterest  us  in  any  character, 
without  representing  that  character  as  worthy  and  honourable, 
though  It  may  not  be  perfect;  and  that  the  great  ^secret  for  raising 
indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is  to  be  the  object  of  it, 
in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may,  indeed,  nay,  he 
must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  because  this 
is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study  to  engage  our 
hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  described,  as  un- 
prosperous,  yet  tkere  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  representing 
vice  as  fully  triumphant,  and  happy,  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
'  £ven  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made 
always  to  attend  them ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other  is  shown 
to  be  unavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of 
virtuous  characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed, 
and  indignation  against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  senti* 
ments  mpst  generally  excited  by  tragedy.  And,  therefore,  though 
dramatic  writers  may  sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  im- 
proprieties, though  they  may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the 
due  point  of  light,  yet  no  reasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be 
a  moral  species  of  composition.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  that  the  impressions  left  by  them  upon  the  mind 
are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And, 
therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious  men  have  shown  against  the 
eatertainmcnts  of  the  theatre,  must  rest  only  upon  the  abuse  of  co- 
medy; which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  so  great  as  to  justify 
very  severe  censures. against  it. 

\rhe  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is,  • 
that  it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  ter- 
ror. This  is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put 
upon  his  words,  and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  com- 
mentators. Without  entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head, 
the  intention  of  tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defi- 
ned, to  improve  our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  in 
behalf  of  virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires 
us  with  proper  sentiments  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and, 
by  means  of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  leads  us  to  guard  against  errors  in  our  own  conduct,  he  ac- 
complishes all  th^  moral  purposes  of  tragedy.  \ 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some 
moving  and  int;eresting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural 
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and  probable  manner.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  tiattini]  and 
the  probable  must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy  ;  and  are  infinit€l} 
more  important  there,  thdn  in  epic  pOetYy.  The  object  of  the  epic 
poet,  is  to  Excite  our  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  ad  venting; 
and  a  much  slighter  degree  of  probability  is  required  when  admira- 
tion is  concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be 
moved.  The  iniaginatibn,  in  the  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommo- 
dates itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous  with- 
out being  shocked.  But  tragedy  demands  a  stricter  imitation  o\ 
the  life  and  actions  of  men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is  not  so 
much  to  elevate  the  imacf nation, as  to  afiect  the  heart;  and  the  heart 
always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  ef  what  is  probable. 
Passion  can  be  raised,  only  by  making  the  impressions  of  natore  and 
'of  truth  upon  the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any. wild  or  ro- 
mantic circumstances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  dieck 
passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  oiain  efiect  of 
tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  foigided  oh  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gods. 
Ghosts  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  strongly  found- 
ed on  popular  belief,'and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  uix>n  the 
interpositionof  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  bis 
plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned ;  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 
as  destroying  the  probability  of  the  story.  This  mixture  of  machinery 
\vith  the  tragic  action  is,  undoubtedly,  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 
theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so 
necessary  to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required, 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the 
poet,  but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.     Such,  indeed,  were 

fmerally,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  But 
cannot  hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is 
proved  by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted, 
will  melt  the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our 
being  moved^  it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually 
'happen,  provided  they  be  such  as  might  easily  have  happened  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  naturn.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  mate- 
rials from  history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  great 
est  part  of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what 
is  historical,  in  the  subject.  They  attend  only  to  whatis  probable,and 
are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accordingly,  some 
of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  arc  entirely  fictitious  in  tlie  subject; 
such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzii-e,  the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair 
Penitent,  and' several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  wnifh 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexioa  of  its  several  parts.  To  re- 
gulate this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rule  of  tba 
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three  Unities ;  the  importaace  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss. 
But,  ill  order  to  do  this  with  more  advantage,  it  will  be  heceasary 
that  we  first  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy, 
whi(^  will  give  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subjofct. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was^in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are 
derived,  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which 
was  wont  to  be  sung  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the 
sacrifice  ofiered  to  that  god;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the 
company  that  joined  them,  sung  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus;  and 
from  the  name  of  the  victim,  ^§cLyos^  a  goat,joined  with  ^^,  a  song, 
undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy. 

Wiese  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  suing  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately  to 
each  other ;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  aiv- 
tistrophes.  In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment, 
and  to  relieve  the  singers,  it  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a 
person  who,  between  the  songs,  should  make  recitation  in  verse.. 
Thespis,  who  lived  about  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made 
this  innovation;  andj  as  it  was  relished,  ^schylus,  who  came  50 
years  after  him,  and  who  is  properly  the  father  of  tragedy,  went 
a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between  two  persons,  or  a4>- 
tors,  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  interesting stor} ,  and 
brought  his  acton  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  proper  scenery  and  de- 
corations. All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called  episode,  or  addi- 
tional song;  and  the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  relate  no 
longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  Jto  the  story  in  which 
the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to. give  the  drama  a  regulai 
fbnn,  which  was  soon  after  brought  ta  perfection,  by  Sophocles  and 
Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  now  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most 
perfect  state.  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all 
the  tragic  poets,  flourished  only  22  years  after  ^schylus,  and  \Yas 
little  more  than  70  years  posterior  to  Thespis. 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  .that  the 
chorus  was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was 
not  an  ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it 
more  perfect;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition 
to  the  chorus,  which  was  the  original  entertainment.  In  process  of 
time,  the  chorus,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  acces- 
sory in  tragedy;  till  at  last,  in  modern  tragedy,  it  has  disappear- 
ed altogether;  which  forms  the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancieni 
and  the  modem  stage. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  par- 
tisans of  the  ancients  and  the  moderns,  whether  the  drama  ha& 
gained,  or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  must 
be  admitted,  that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more 
magnificent,  and  more  instructive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the 
most  sublime  and  poetical  part  of  the  work;  and  being  carried  on 
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by  smp;mg^  and  accbmpanied  with  music,  it  raast,  no  doubt,  have 
diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and  added  to  its  splendour. 
The  choruS;  at  the  same  time,  conveyed  constant  lessons  of  virtue. 
It  was  colnposed  of  such  persons  as  might  most  naturally  be  supposed 
present  on  the  occasion ;  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  the  scene  nas 
laid,  often  the  companions  of  some  of  the  principal  actors,  audi 
therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  actioo. 
This  company,  which,  in  the  days  of  Sophocles,  was  restricted  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  constantly  on  the  stage  during  the 
whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actors,  entemi 
into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  moral- 
ized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and,  during  the  inter- 
vals of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  addrfts- 
ed  the  gods,  prayed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  mis- 
fortunes, and  delivered  many  reh*gious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  by 
means  of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences, on  the  other  side,are  so 
great,as  to  render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  Cu 
more  eligible  upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imi- 
tation pf  human  actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other 
persons  ought  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  neces- 
sary to  the  dramatic  action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious 
company  of  persons,  who  have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business 
of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and, 
though  it  may  render  the  spectacle  splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to 
render  it  more  cold  and  uninteresting,  because  more  unlike  a  real 
transsction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song,  on  the  part  of  the  cho- 
rus, with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is  another  unnatund 
circumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther  from  the  re« 
semblance  of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  innumerable 
difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the  cho* 

*  The  office  of  the  chorus  is  thns  described  by  Horace : 

Actoris  partes  chorus,  officiumque  Turile 

Defendat :  neu  quid  mcdios  intercinat  actus. 

Quod  Don  proposito  coaducat,  et  hsereat  apt*. 

Ille  bonis  fareatqne  et  consilietur  amice, 

Et  legat  Iratos,  et  amet  pacare  tumentes : 

lUe  dapes  laudet  mensae  breTis ;  ille  salubras 

Justitiam,  le^sqne,  et  apertis  otia  portis  : 

Ille  tegat  commissa,  deosque  precetnr  et  oreC, 

Ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuoa  superbis.  Hb  Ajev.  Post.   19^ 

The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part^ 

Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art; 

Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 

And  the  short  feasts  of  fru^  tables  praise ; 

Applaud  the  justice  of  well-governed  states, 

And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates. 

Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 

But  to  the  righteous  gods  with  ardour  pra/, 

That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  may  bless 

Afilicted  worrti,  and  impious  pride  depress ; 

Tet  let  their  songs  with  apt  coherence  join, 

Promote  the  plot,  and  aid  the  just  design.  Faaacifr 
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ras,  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  an;  pre- 
babilitj.  The  scene  mast  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid 
m  some  public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free 
access  to  it  To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private 
the  cht>rus  must  ever  be  witnesses ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of 
both  parties,  who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are 
perhaps,  conspiring  against  each  other.  In  short,  the  manage- 
nient  of  a  chorus  is  an  unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet;  it  requires 
too  great  a  sacrifice  of  probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action ; 
it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a  theatrical  decoration,  to  be  conpistent 
with  that  appearance  of  reality,  which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve^ 
in  order  to  move  our  passions.  The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the 
'  Oreeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral  song,  or  hymn,  to  the  gods. 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on  the  Greek  stage  it  so  long 
maintained  possession.  But  it  may  confidently,  I  think,  be  "assert- 
ed, that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue  having  been  superadded 
to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been  the  first  invention,  tRe 
chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been  thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus,  and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  o^  the  modern 
theatre.  Instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  cho- 
sen music,  with  which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals 
between  the  acta,  a  chorus  migrht  "be  introduced,  whose  music 
and  songs,  though  forming  no.  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions 
which  those  incidents  are  presumed  to  have  awakeped  in  the  spec 
tators.  By  this  means  the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  with- 
out interruption ;  and  all  the  good  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus 
might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  in- 
creasing the  morality  of  the  performance,  without  those  inconve- 
niences which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent  part  of 
the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama.    , 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and 
of  the  nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  incon- 
veniences attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more 
advantage,  the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have 
generally  been  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far 
the  most  important  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  1  have  already 
explained  the  nature  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  M  the 
incidents  introduced  bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine 
naturally  into  one  whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essen- 
tial :o  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of 
pluts,  or  actions,  crowded  into  so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allo^vs 
must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  attention,  and  prevent  passion  from' 
rising  to  any  height  Nothing,  therefore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a 
tragic  poel,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent  actions  in  the  same 
play;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being  suspended  and 

•        4lE 
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diTided  between  themj  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either  to  the 
one  or  the  other.  There  mjky^  indeed,  be  under-plots  ;  that  is,  the 
persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but  the 
poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
subservient  to  the onain  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward 
If  there  be  any  intrigue  which  stands  separate  and  independent,  and 
which  ooay  be  left  outt^ithout  a£[ecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot, 
we  may  always  conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity. 
Such  episodes  are  not  permitted  here,  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cata 
l^he  subject  of  this  tragedy  is,  the  death  of  Cato :  .and  a  very  noble 
personage  Cato  is,  and. supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity. 
But  all  the  love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passipn  of  Cato's  two  sons 
for  Lucia,  and  that  of  Jubai  for  Gate's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes; 
have  no  connexion  with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it 
The  author  thought  his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order 
to  diversify  it,  he  has  given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of 
the  amours  that  were  going  on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he  hath 
both  broken  the  unity  of  his  subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseason- 
able junction  of  gallantry,  with  the  high  sentiments  and  public 
spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other  parts,  and  which  the 
play  was  chiefly  designed  to  exhibit. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with 
the  simplicity  of  the  plot  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different 
things  in  dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple, 
«  when  a  small  number  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it.  But  it 
may  be  implex,  as  the  critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in 
unity ;  provided  all  the  incidents  be  made  to  tend  towards  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  play,  and  be  prpperly  connected  with  it  All 
the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity  in  the  action,  but  arc 
remarkably  simple  in  the  plot;  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  as  some- 
times to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting  events. 
In  the  OBdipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the  whole  sob- 
}  ject  is  no  more  than  this :  (£dipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders 
to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour,  separately,  to  persuade  the 
old  man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest: 
he  will  not  go :  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and 
the  play  ends  with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author^ 
the  plot,  or  fable,  is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of 
Achilles,  studying  to  persuade  the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his 
uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them  to  Troy ;  which  he  refuses  to 
do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he  possessed,  descends  from  hea- 
ven and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple,  and  seemingly  barren 
subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by  Sophocles,  as  to  be- 
cojpe  very  tender  and  aJTetHing. 
y^'  ^mong  the  moderns,  n.  ich  greater  variety  of  events  has  heesk 
admitted  in)p  tragedy      It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passiM 
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than  it  was  among  the  ancients. '  A  greater,  display  of  char&clters  ff 
attempted;  mord  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  oh ;  bur  curiosity 
is  more  awakened,  and  more  ifiteresting  situations  arise.  This  vane, 
ty  is,  upon  the  whole,  an  improvement  od  tragedyjjdfffenders  the 
entertainment  both  more  animated  and  more  insLifrctive;  and  when 
kept  within  due  bounds,  may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of 
aubject  But  the  poet  must,  at  the  same  timiei,  beware  of  hot  devia* 
ting  too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  construAion  of  his  fable,  ^or 
if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue,  it  becomes  perplexed 
and  embarrassed;  and,  by  consequence,  loses  much  of  Its  effect. 
Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  a  tragedy,  otherwise  far  from  being 
void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect;  and  may  be  given  as  an  instance 
of  one  standing  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient 
plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly.  The  play 
is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  follow  and  com- 
prehend  the  whole  series  of  events;  and,  what  is  the  greatest  fault 
of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  mtist  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  eonstruo- 
tion  of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  severial  acts  and  scenes, 
into  which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  fiVe  acts,  has  ho  other  foundation 
than  common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace :  • 

Neve  minor,  neo  tit  qoiato  productidr  tcta 

FabUa.^  Dm  Anr.  Forr.  t.  189. 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
the  composition  which  fixes  thiS|number  rather  than  any  other;  and 
it  had  been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but 
every  play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or 
intervals,  as  the  subject  naturalty  pointed  out  On  the  Greek  stage, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  actv 
was  totally  unknown.  The  word  act,  never  once  occurs  in  Aristo- 
tle'^s  Poetics,  in  which  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama, 
and  divides  it  into  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end ;  or,  in 
his  own  words,  into  the  prologue,  the  episode,  and  the  exode.  The 
Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed,  one  continued  representation,  from  be* 
ripning  to  end.  The  stage  was  never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall. 
But  at  certain  intervals,  when  the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continu- 
ed and  sung.  Neither  do  these  song^  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek 
tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar  to  our  acts;  though  some  of  the 
commentators  have  endeavoured  to  force  them  into  this  office.  But 
it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the  chorus  sung,  are  extremely 
unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  subject;  and 
would  divide  the  play  sometimes  into  threes  sometimes  into  Seven 
or  eight  acts.t  ^ 

\s  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modern 

-  ^ 

"  If  you  would  have  your  play  detcrre  luccesi. 
Give  it  five  acu  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  Fr^ nctx 

t  See  the  dUiertalion  prefixed  to  FrankKol  traiisiation  6f  Sophocles. 

6A  ^ 
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stage,  has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  pans 
in  the  representation  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poe,t  must  be  ctf^^ 
fill  that  ^is  pause  shall  f»ll  in  a  proper  place;  where  there  is  a  natu« 
ral  pause  in  the  action;  apd  where,  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing 
to  supply,  that  is  not  represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  transacted  during  the  interval. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subJecL  It 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators, 
and, at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understand- 
ing the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
who  are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking 
introduction,  such  as  the  first  speech  ofAlmeria,  in  the  Mourning 
Bride,  and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy 
effect;  but  this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit.  In  the 
ruder  times  of  dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was 
wont  to  be  made  by  a  prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and 

E' ving  full  and  direct  information  to  the  spectators!  Some  of  ^schy- 
s's  and  Euripides's  plays  are  opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an 
introduction  is  extremely  inartificial,  and  therefore  is  now  totally 
abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  by  conversation  among 
the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  tiie  stage. 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
acts,  the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.     The  great  object  which  the 

Eoet  ought  hei^e  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  bis  story,  to 
eep  our  passions  always,  awake.  As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  Ian-* 
guish,  there  is  no  more  tragic  merit  He  should,  therefore,  introduce 
no  personages  but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action. 
He  should  contrive  to  place  those  whom  he  finds  it  proper  to  introduce, 
in  the  most  interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle 
conversation,  or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ou^ht 
to  be  always  advancing;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the 
concern  of  the  spectators,  to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the 
great  excellency  of  Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment 
and  action,  never  of  mere  discourse;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of 
the  best  French  tragedians,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish 
for  the  sake  of  a  long  and  artful  dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pit  v, 
|ind  terror,  should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should 
be  full  of  movements.  A  useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  con- 
versation, weakens  the  intereM  which  we  take  in  the  action,  and  ren- 
ders us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of 
the  plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet 
to  be  most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it 
be  brought  about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unrav- 
cUings  which  turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mis- 
takes of  one  person  for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  roman- 
tic circumstances,  are  to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next  place, 
the  catastrophe  ought  always  to  be  simple;  to  depend  on  few  events, 
;md  to  inclod^but  few  persons.     Passion  never  rises  so  high  when 
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it  is  divided  among  many  objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one, 
or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more  checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  com- 
plex and  intricate,  that  the  understanding  is  put  on  the  stretch  to 
trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be  wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion. 
The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride,  h  I  formerly  hinted,  olTendi^ 
against  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tra* 
gedy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment  and  passion.  In  pro 
portion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  snonid  warm  and  glow.  No 
lojig  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genius,  in  the  midst 
of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  the  great  revo- 
lutions of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poet  must  be  sim- 
ple, serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  nature. 

The  aojpients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what 
is  cdlled  an  'Anagnorisis,'  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be 
different  from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are 
artfully  conducted,  and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  ex- 
tremely striking ;  such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes 
the  whole  subject  of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  i^,  undoubt- 
edly, the  fullest  of  suspense,  agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  ex- 
hibited on  any  stage.  Among  the  moderns,  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Anagnorises,  are  those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope, 
and*Mr.  Homers  Douglas;  both  of  which  are  great  masterpieces  q( 
the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a. tragedy,  that  it  should 
end  unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient 
agitation  and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  In  the  end,  good  men  are 
rendered  successful.  The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want 
scope  upon  this  system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine» 
and  some  of  Voltaire's  finest  plays,  such  as  A Izi re,  Merope,  and  the 
Orphan  of  China,  with  some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  have  a 
fortunate  conclusion.  But,  in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  espe- 
cially of  English  tragedy,  leans  more  to  the  side  of  leaviiig  the  im- 
pression of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and  strong  upon  the  hojirt 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  has 
entpfoyed  the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally 
occurs  here:  how  it  come^  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow 
which  tragedy  excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind?  For, 
is  not  sorrow  in  its  nature  a  painful  passion?  Is  not  real  distress 
often  occasioned  to  the  spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representatioas 
at  which  they  assist?  Do  we  ndt  see  their  tears  flow?  and  vet, 
while  the  impression  of  what  they  have  sufiered  remains  upon  theix 
minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds  to  renew  the  same  distresses. 
The  question  is  not  without  difficulty,  and  various  solutions  of  it  have 
been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.*     The  most  plain  and  satisfactory 

*  See  Dr.  Canpbell't  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  i.  ch.  zi.  where  an.  account  is  ^ren 
0f  tlie  h/pothetis  of  dilTerent  critici  on  this  sobject ;  and  where  one  it  proposed,  with 
which,  in  the  mtin,  I  agree.  See  also  l^crd  Kaimes's  Essays  on  the  Priiici|ilei  of  Mo> 
rwiUjf  Essay  i.,  and  Mr  Darid  Hume's  Essay  on  Tragedy. 
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accoiTtit  of  (he  matter,  a|ipears  to  me  to  be  tbe  following.  By  the 
wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  exemse  of  M  the 
social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing  is  more  pleasing 
and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man  takes  a  strong 
interest  in  the  concerns  of  Ms  fellow  creatures,  an  internal  satisfaction 
is  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity^  or  compassion,  in  particu- 
lar, is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  instincts 
of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power.  It  is 
an  aflfection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ae* 
count  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,,  which  it  necessarily  in- 
volves. But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,^!  partakes, 
at  the  same  time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same 
moment  at  .which  it  js  afSicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom 
it  sympathizes:  and  the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions, 
prevails  so  much  in  the  mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain, 
IS  to  render  the  state  of  the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeaiile.  At 
the  same  time,  the  immediate  pleasure,  which  always  goes  along 
with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent  and  sympathetic  affections,  de- 
rives an  addition  from  the  approbation  of  our  own  minds.  We  are 
pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  ps  we  ought,  and  for  entering,  with 
proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted.  In  tragedy^*  be* 
sides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish  the  pain 
ful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending  it. 
We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the 
charms  of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the 
beauty  of  action.  From  thb  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  It 
occasions,  seems  to  me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  pbserved,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mix- 
ture of  pain  in  the  pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much 
heightened,  by  the  representation  of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as 
to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to  render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading 
of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  beholding  of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the 
acts,  it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several 
scenes  which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play* 

The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  cal- 

ed  a  new  scene.    These  scenes,  or  successive  conversations,  should 

be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other;  and  much  of  the 

art  of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexioo. 

Two  rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  monient;  that  i%  all 
the  persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should 
never  go  off  together,  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  ap 
pearing  in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes 
a  gap,  or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  m  effect, 
puts  an  end  to  that  act     For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated. 
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die,  ict  U  clpiedr  This  nile>isy  very  generellyy,  observed  by  the^ 
French  tragediana;  but  the  English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  seldonv  pay  any  regard  to  jt.  Their  pefsodages  succeed 
one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so  little  connexion ;  the  union  of 
their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that,  with  e(f lal  propriety,  ihcir 
plays  might  he  divided. into  ten  or  twelve  acts,  as  well  as  into  five. 
The  second  rule,  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little 
better  than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the 
stage,  or  leave  it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the 
one  and  the  other.  Nothing  is  more  awkward, and  contrary  to  art, 
than  (or  an  actor  to  enter,  without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his 
appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that  it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he 
should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment;  or  for  an  actor  to  go 
away  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther  than  that  the  poet 

.  had  DQ  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is  managing  the 
persoQK  dramajtis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  yi^ho  are  moved  by 
wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Whereas  the  per* 
lectioD  of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  should  be  con< 
ducted  in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  aU  that  is  passing,  where  we  bo- 
hold  persons  before  ut  always  busy  $  se?  them  coming  and  going; 
and  know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and 
abbut  what  they  are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dra- 
matic action.     In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  corn* 
?lete,  critics  have  added  the  other,  two  unities  of  time  and  place.  ' 
*he  strict  observance  of  these  is  more  diflScult,  and,  perhaps,  not 
190  necessary.     The  unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should 

*  never  be  shifted ;  but  that  the  action  of  the  play  sl)nuld  be  contin- 
ued to  the  end,  in  the  same  place  where  it  is  supposed  to  begin. 
T!ie  unity  of  time,  striatly  taken,  requires,  that  the  time  of  the 
action  be  no  longier  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for  the  represent* 
tation  of  the  play;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  have  given  the  poet  a 
little  more, liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend  the 
whole  time  of  one  day.  , 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge,*  as  little  a« 
possible,  the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circum- 
stances in  the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  *more 
close  to  reality.  We  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions upon  the  Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to 
a  more  strict  observance  of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  w 
modern  theatres. .  I  showed,  that  a  Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninter* 
rupted  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  di- 
vision of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between  them ;  but  the  stage 
^as  continually  full ;  occupied  either  by  the  actors. or ihe  chorus^ 
Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  beyond  the  pre-  ' 
eise  time  and  place  of  the  representation ;  any  more  than  is  allowed 
during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  Jie  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some 
^ttle  time  between  tlie  acts,  has  made  a  great  and  material  change; 
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gives  more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient 
strict  confinement  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the 
acting  of  the  play  is  interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any 
great  or  violent  effort,  suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every 
act ;  or  can  suppose  himself  moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace, 
or  one  part  of  a  city,  to  another :  and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observ- 
ance of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  higher  beauties 
of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of  more  pathetic  situations, 
which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way,  than  by 
the  transgression  of  these  rules. ' 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainlyisee  the  poets  struggling  with 
many  an  inconvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were 
then  so  necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  were 
obliged  to  make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public 
area,  to  which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  mi^t  have 
equal  access.  This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing 
things  as  transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  trans- 
acted before  few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  Im- 
probabilities arose,  from  limitingthemselves  so  much  In  pointof  time. 
Incidents  were  unnaturally  crowded ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  seve- 
ral instances  in  the  Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to 
pass  during  a  song  of  the  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  em- 
ployed many  hours. 

but  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  free  from  a 
strict  observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember 
there  are  certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes 
of  time  and  place ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or 
country,  to  another ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  dui^' 
ing  the  course  of  the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the* 
imagination,  which  give  to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatu- 
ral appearance,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be^cJlowed  in  any  dramatic 
writer  who  aspires  to  correctness.  In  particular,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that  any  liberty  can  be  given  for 
going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place.  During  the  course  of 
each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed ;  that  is,  during  each  act 
the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  aftd  no.  more  time  should  be 
supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation  of  that  act 
This 'is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  observe.  To 
violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to  change  the 
place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great  incor- 
rectness, and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play  into 
acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato  is  remarkable  beyond  most  English  trage- 
dies, for  regularity  of  conduct  The  author  has  limited  himself,  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
anity.  The  scene  is  never  changed ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Gate's  hou$e,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen. 
tation,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect 
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Probability,  as  I  obsenred  at  the  beginning  of  the  lectufe,  is  highlj 
essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hurt 
by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  observance  of  the  dra- 
matic unities  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  observed 
without  sacrificing  more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and 
place,  spectators  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality  of  the  ob- 
jects  which  are  set  before  them  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  when  those 
unitie^  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  andthey  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rone,  when  a 
Greek  or  Roman  subject  b  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the 
whftle  to  be  an  imitation  only ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be 
conducted  with  skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  enter 
tainment  which  he  expects,  the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the 
story,  all  depend  on  its  being  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  there 
fore,  seeks  to  aid  the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability ;  an^ 
the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  b) 
awkward,  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  an« 
leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased.  This,  is  the  whole  mystery  of  tfat 
theatrical  illusion. 


How  has  dramatic  poetry,  cLtnoDg 
all  civilized  nationsi  been  corundere£ 
and  of  what  has  it  been  judged  worthy  i 
Acoordinff  to  what,  does  it  divide  into 
tlie  two  S)mm  of  comedy  or  tragedy  ? 
Why  has  tragedy  always  been  eoDsi- 
rtered  a  m<9e  diirnified  eDtertainment 
than  comedy?  tlpon  what  .do  they 
respectively  re^t ;  and  what  are  their 
respective  instnunents  ?  Which,  there- 
fore, shall  be  xhe  object  of  our  fullest 
discusBioD?  When  is  tragedy  a  noble 
tdea  of  poetry?  Of  what  is  it  a  direct 
imitation ;  and  why?  Hence,  what  fbl- 
lmv9  ?  What  is  it,  or  what  ought  it  to 
hi-  ?  As  tragedy  is  a  hiirh  species  of 
compootion,  80  also,  in  itsgenerel  strain 
and  spirit^  to  what  k  it  favourable? 
How  B  this  remark  illustrated?  What 
does  every  poet  find  ?  Why  must  he 
son^etimes  represent  the  virtuous  un- 
ft>rtunate;  but  what  will  he  alvTays 
study  to  do  ?  Though  they  may  be  de- 
scnbed  asunprospeioufl^  yet  of  vrtmi  is 
there  no  instance  f  Even  when  bad  men 
fmccecd  in  their  designs^  what  fbllffws? 
What  sentiments  are  most  generally 
excited  by  tragedy ;  and '  therefore, 
wliat  must  be  acknowledged?  Taking 
tragedies  complexly,  of  what  is  our 
tiu^ior  (ully  persuaded;  and.  there- 
fore, upon  what  must  the  zea),  which 
Kwne  |Hous  men  have  shown  against 
4F 
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the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  rest? 
What  account  does  Aristode  give  of 
the  design  of  tragedy  ?  Of  this  defini- 
tion, what  is  observed ;  and  what  may 
be  considered  a  better  one?  When  does 
an  author  accomplish  all  the  mora! 
purposes  of  traffeay  ?  In  order  to  this 
end,  what  is  the  first  reauisite ;  and  why  ? 
What  is  the  object  of  the  epic  poet,  and 
what  follows  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ? 
From  what  does  it  ap|)ear  that  tragedy 
demands  a  stricter  imitation  of  the  lire 
and  actkms  of  men?  How,  only,  can 
pessbn  be  raised?  What,  therefore,  ibl- 
iows?  What  does  this  principle  exclude 
from  tragedy  ?  Why  have  ghosts  main- 
tained their  place?  But  what  is  to  be 
condemned ;  and  why  ?  Of  this  mix- 
ture of  machinery  with  the  tragic  ac- 
tioi^  what  is  observed?  In  order  tc 
promote  that  impression  of  probability 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  success  of 
tragedy,  what  have  some  critics  re- 

3  wed.  ?  OC^  what  tragedies  were  such 
be  subjects?  But  why  cannot  our  au- 
thor hold  this  to  be  a  matter  cf  any 
fl^eat  consequence  ?  In  order  to  our  be- 
ing moved,  what  is  not  necessary? 
How  is  this  position  farthei  illustratecL 
and  what  instances  are  nientk>ned1 
Whether  the  subject  he  real  ut  feigned. 
on  what  does  most  depend  for  render- 
ing the  incidents  in  a  tni|(edv  probu- 
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blc7  ^3  rcgulaio  this  conduct,  whattof^vrhat  tmnfl  the  foet  bewiife;  and 


Eiinous  rule  have  critics  laid  down; 
'ajid  of  them,  what  is  observed?  But  in 
order  to  du  this  with  more  advantage, 
what  is  first,  necessary  ?  What  was  Uie 
•tate  of  tragedy^  in  its  be^innin^? 
What  was  Its  origin  among  the  Greeim 
How  were  these  poems  eungl  In  or- 
der to  throw  some  variety  into  this  en- 
tertainment, What  was  thought  proper? 
Who  made  this  innovation ;  m  him, 
what  it)  observed ;  and  wh^  is  said  of 
jfischyius?  Of  what  these  actors  reci- 
ted, what  is  remarked  ?  What  did  this 
begin  to  give  the  d^ma,  and  by  whom 
was  it  soon  perfected  ?  What  is  remark- 
able ;  and  how  is  this  '  illustrated  ? 
From  this  account,  what  appears ;  and 
of  it,  what  is  further  observed  ?  To 
what  question   has   this  given  rise^ 


why?  What  instanee  is  given  to  itios- 
trate  this  remark ;  and  of  it,  what  w 
observed  ?  What  must  unity  of  acun 
also  reflate?  What  fbundatioti  hue 
the  diviBbn  of  every  play  intr  fif« 
acts?  How  does  it  appear  to  be  jik^^ 
arbitrary?  Qn  the  Greek  Eta|^  what 
was  totally  unknown ;  and  from  wh»i 
does  this  appear  ?  What  was  the  Gn»ek 
tragedy?  How  is  this  inostmted? 
What  is  remarked  of  the  intervals  at 
which  the  ehonis  snng  ?  As  practke 
has  .now  established  a  different  phia 
about  what  must  the  poet  be  careful  ? 
What  should  die  first  act  contain,  and 
how  ought  it  to  be  managed?  Wrtb 
what  does  it  make  them  aoquaimed  ? 
Of  a  striking  introduction,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  In  the  ruder  times  of  the  drft- 


What  must  be  admitted  5  and  why  ?  Ima,  how  was  the  erpoeitwnof  the  suh 


The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  conveyed 
what;  and  of  what  pensons  was  it 
composed  ?  Of  this  company,  what  is 
further  remarked?  What  illustration 
of  this  remark  is  given  ?  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  of  the  chorus, 
yet  what  is  observed:  and  w^ly  ?  How 
IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated  ?  Wiiat 
may  be  confidently  asserted?  What 
use  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient 
chorus  ?  What  would  be  the  efiect  of 
this?  After  the  view  wluch  we  have 
taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  &o.  ibr 
examining  what,  is  our  way  cleared  ? 
Of  these  three,  which  is  the  most  im^ 
portant?  When  was  its  nature  explain- 
ed ;  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ?  'Why 
is  this  unity  of  subject  still  more  essen^ 
tial  to  tragedy,  than  it  is  to  epic  poetry? 
What,  thereiore,  follows;  and  why? 
What  may  there  be?  With  what  ought 
they  to  wi  ocnnected;  and  for  what 
reason  ?  Where  have  we  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  this  defect  ?  What  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  tragedy ;  and  wjiat  is  said 
of  Cato  himself?  But  what  are  mere 
episodes;  why  did  the  author  intro- 
duce them;  and  what  follows? 

Of  what  must  we  take  care?  What 
rio  unity  and  simplicity  respectively 
import  m  «htimatic  composition?  Of 
tlie  •  Greek  tra^redies,  what  is  here  ob- 
served ?  How  18  this  remark  iliustmted 
from  the  CEdipus  and  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles?  Yet  of  these  simple  sub- 
jects, what  iff  observed?  Among  the 
modems,  what  has  been  admitted  into 
tragedy;  and  what  has  it  become? 
What  remark  follows  ?  Why  is  this  va- 
rieiy  an  improvement  in  tn^ipedy?  But 


ject  made ;  and  what  instance  is  m«!n- 
tioned  ?  As  such  an  intfoductkm  is  ei- 
tremely  artificial,  what  follows  ?  Dur- 
ing which  actB,  should  the  plot  grafm- 
ally  thicken?  Here,  what  should  bf 
the  poets  great  object;  and  why? 
What  should  he  therefore  do?  What 
remark  follows;  and  of  whmn  k  thi? 
the  gieat  exoelleoce?  But  of  French 
tragedians,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
should  reign  throughout  a  tragedy 
and  why?  Of  the  mUi  act,  what  is  re- 
marked? What  is  the  first  rule  con- 
cerning^ ft;  and  hence,  wfaAt  are  faulty  ? 
What  is  the  next  rule;  and  why  ?  In 
the  last  place,  what  is  observed;  and 
how  is  this  illustrated?  Of  what  w«e 
the  andentB*  fond?  Wfaea  ate  soeh 
diseoveries  extremely  striking;  and 
what  instances  are  given?  What  m 
not  essential-  to  the  catastrofrfie  of  a 
tragedy;  and  why?  In  proof  of  tha 
remaiir,  what  instaoees  are  gtv«n? 
But  in^enenoiyto  whatdDestbespDit 
of  English  tragedy  lean  ?  What  mies- 
tk>n  naturally  oocwB  here ;  and  why  1 
Of  this  question,  what  is  ofaserved? 
What  is  ^e  most  plain  and  satk&eip- 
ry  account  of  the  matter  1  By  what 
arffwe,  in  some  measuiie,  relieved;  and 
by  what  are  we  gratified  ?  What  re- 
mark fbllowB  ?  At  the  same  time^  what 
must  be  observed  ?  Having  epoke-n  of 
the  eonduot  of  the  subject  thiDoghoK 
the  acts,  of  what  is  it  necessary  iusd  v 
takdnotiee?  What  forma  anew  seene: 
and  of  these  aeenes,  what  is  observed  ? 
For  this  purpose,  what  is  tLe  fiist  rule 
to  be  ^observed  ?  CK  this^  what  is  le- 
maikad;  and  why?  By  whom  is  llm 
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rde  obiorved }  &«d  by  -vrbism  ^  tLXicftl^ 
How  doe»  thk  appear?  What  k  the 
second  rule}  and  why?  This.iu  mana- 
ging the  peiBons  dramatifl  in  what 
nzanoer  ?  Wbenafl,  what  doe»  the  per- 
feetioi/  of  dramatic  wiitiqg  require? 
All  that  ha(B .  hitherto  beei^  «aid|  relates 
tp  what;  and  in  order  to  render  it 
more  complete,  wha;t  have  critics  add- 
ed ?  Of  the  strict  observance  of  these, 
what  is  obsanred  ?  What  do  Aey  re- 
ape^vely  requine?  What  is  the  inten* 
tiooof  boih  theserules?  What  must  we 
observe  ?  From  i/^hat  does  this  appear ; 
and  hence,  for  what  was  there  no  room 
left^  What  has  been  the  effect  of  sus- 
pending the  spectacle  totally  ibr  same 
<ittle.  time  between  the  acta?  While 
<he  acting  oT  the  play  is  interrupted, 
what  can  the  spectator  do;  and  tnere- 
fore,  what  follows?  On  the  ancient 
stage,  what  do  we  plainly  see  ?  As  the 
seeno  could  not  be  shilledy  what  stbb 
the  consequence?  To  what  did  this 
lead  ?  From  whajt  did  the  like  improba- 
bilities arue;  and  why?  Thougn  mo- 
dem poets  need  not  strictly  to  observe 


these  uoities>  yet  what  must  we  re- 
member; and  why?  In  particular, 
what  must  we  remember  ?  How  is  this 
illustrated;  an4  what  instances  of  an 
adherence  to  this  rule  are  mentioned? 
"When  will  the  impression  in  general) 
be  the  more  perfect?  How  is  this  rikr 
mark  fully  illnetruted  ? 
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TRAGEDY.— GllEEK— FRENCH— ENGLISH  TRAGEDF. 

Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  neit 
to  treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited.  It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the 

E'ncipal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of 
jhy  or  princelv  rank ;  whose  misfortunes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said, 
take  faster  hold  of  the  ima^ation,  and  fanpress  the  heart  more 
forcibly,  than  similar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life. 
But  thiis  is  more  specious  than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the 
distresses  of  Desdemona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as 
deeply  as  if  they,  had  been  princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of 
tragedy  does,  indeed,  Require  that  there  should  be  nothing  degrad- 
ing or  mean  in  the  circumstances  of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits, 
but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their  high  rank  may  render  the 
spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject  seemingly  of  more  impor- 
tance, but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  interesting  or  pathetic; 
which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale,  on  the  art  of  the 
poet  incuuducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which  it  gives  oc- 
casion. In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  husband,  son, 
brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting  situa* 
tions^  which  make  man^s  heart  feel  for  roan. 
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Tlie  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  arc  of  nraefe 
greater  consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  whidi  the 
poet  places  them.  Nothings  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  de- 
mands a  poet's  attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages, 
and  so  to  order  the  incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave 
upon  the  spectators  impressions  favourable  to  virtue,  andto  the  ad* 
ministration  of  Providence:  It  is  not  necessary,  for  this  end,  that 
poetical-justice,  as  it  is  called^  should  be  observed  in  the  catastrophe 
ofthe  piece.  This  has  been  long  exploded  from  tragedy ;  the  aid 
of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity  for  the  virtuous  in  distress^  and  te 
afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state  of  human  life,  where 
calamities  often  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  portion  of  good  and  evil 
is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must  beware  of  shoek- 
ing  our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend  to  raise 
horror,  or  to  render  v:rtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though  innooeot 
persofis  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  SQch  cir* 
cumstances,  as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable; 
and  shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  thatot 
bad  men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the 
remorse  of  guilt,  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater 
miseries,  than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy, 
are  very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  perfect  unmixed  charac- 
ters, either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced 
The  distresses!  ofthe  one,  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock 
us ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  cha- 
racters, such  as  in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  worid,  afford  the  mosi 
proper  field  for  displaying,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the 
vicissitudes  of  life ;  and  they  interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they 
display  the  emotions  and  passions  of  which  we  have  all  beeneonscioos. 
When  such  persons  fall  into  distress  through  the  vices  of  others, 
the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ;  b  ..t  it  is  always  more  instructive 
when  a  person  has  been  himself  the  cause  of  his  misfortune,  and 
when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the  violence  of  passion,  or  bj 
some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature.  Such  subjects  both  dis- 
pose us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer  us^ui  warnings  to 
as  for  our  own  conduct 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  OEldipus 
shoqld  have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the 
fittest  subjects  for  tragedy,  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage, 
not  by  Sophocles  only,  but  by  Cornc|ille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  in- 
nocent person,  one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no 
crime  of  his  own,  nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere 
fatality  and  blind  chance,  is  involved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human 
miseries.  In  a  casual  rencounter  he  kills  his  father,  without  knovr- 
ijQg  him ;  he  afterwards  is  married  to  his  own  mother ;  and,  discover 
ing  himself,  in  the  end,  to  have  committed  both  parricide  and  incest, 
he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the  utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject 
excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it 
is  indeed  extremely  affecting ;  but  it  conveys  no  instruction,  it  awa- 
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ken!9  in  the  miud  no  tender  sympathy ;  it  leaves  no  impression  £► 
vourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny  and  inevitable 
misfortunes.  They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about 
oracles,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  in* 
cident  su£Sciently  melancholy  and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tra* 
gicali  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence,  bpth  the  (Edipuses  of  Sopho- 
cles, the  Iphigenia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecu1)a  of  Euripides,  and  several 
q£  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  drama,  many  moral  senti- 
ments occurred.  But  the  instruction  which  the  fable  of  the  play 
conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was  owing  to 
the.gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  Modem 
tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becomiifg  more  the  theatr^ 
of  passion ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  miscon* 
duct;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love, 
resentment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or 
left  unrestrained,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried  V^ 
by  jealousy  to  murder  his  innocent  wife ;  a  JafiSer,  insnared  by  re* 
sentment  and  want,  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with 
remorse,  and  involved  in  ruin ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which 
he  employs  for  public  spirited  ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all 
whom  he  loved;  a  Callsta,  seduced  into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which 
overwhelms  (lerself,  her  father,  and  all  h^r  friends  in  misery.;  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which  tragedy  now  displays 
to  public  view;  and  by  means  of  which  it  inculcates  on  men  the 
iwoper  government  of  their  passions.  ^ 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which 
has  most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  thea* 
tre,  it  was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedias 
U  it  ever  mentioned  ;  and  I  remember  np  more  than  one  which  turns 
upon  it,  the  Hippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  na« 
tional  manners  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the 
two  sexes  from  one  another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times ; 
aided  too,  perhaps,  by  this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever 
appeared  on  the  ancient  stage.  But  though  no  reason  appears  fo^ 
the  total  exclusion  of  love  from  the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or 
propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much  place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole 
binge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who 
is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a  po^t,  declares  loudly  and 
strongly  against  this  predominancv  of  love,  as  both  degrading  the 
majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy.  And  assuredly, 
the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  solemn  revolu- 
tions of  human  fortune  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage,  tends  to  give 
i^^g^y  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry  and  juvenile  entertainment* 
The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Mcrope  of  VolUire,  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  are  sufficient  proofs,  that  without  any  assistance  from  love, 
the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the  mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  lave  is  introduced  into  tr^ 
go^^y.  it  ought  to  reign  m  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  actioiv 
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It  blight  td  be  thftt  sort  61  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  ma- 
jesty of  passion;  and  whi^rh  occasions  great  and  important  coose- 
quences.  For  nothing  can  hare  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing 
to  tragedy,  than,  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to 
mingle  a  trifling,  love  intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play. 
The  bad  effects  of  this  are  sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato 
of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  bad  occasion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the 
Ipliig€nie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his'subject,  and  chosen  lib  per> 
Nonages,  tlie  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  sen- 
timents; that  they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters,  of  those 
persons  to  whom  they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  sitaa&oosin  vihicb 
they  are  placed.  The  necessity  of  observing  thb  general  rule  is  so 
obvious,'that  I  need  not  insist  upon  it  It  is  principally  in  the  pa- 
thetic parts,  thatl)oth  the  difficulty  and  the  importance. of  it  are  the 
'greatest  Tragedy  is  the  region  of  passion.  We  come  to  it  ezpeet- 
mg  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever  so  judidous  in  his  con- 
duct, moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  his  style,  yet  if  he  faik  in 
the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit ;  we  return  cold  and  disappoint- 
ed from  the  performance;  and  never  desire  to  n>eet  with  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  tiie  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  tsi  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few. 
Tt  requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requir)^  the 
author  to  have  the  power*  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters 
which  he  draws ;  of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom 
he  exhibits,  and  of  assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  observe,  there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the 
language  of  any  passion,  without  feeling  it;  and  it  is  to  the  abaenoe 
or  deadness  of  real  emotion,  that  we  mast  ascribe  the  want  of  suc- 
cess in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when  they  attempt  being  pathetic 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of 
anger,  or  grief,  6r  any  such  violent  passion,  evek*  thinks  of  describ- 
ing to  another  what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are ;  or  of  telling  them 
what  he  resembles.  This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  lan- 
guage of  any  person,  when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  one  who  describes  coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to 
another;  or  it  is, the  language  of  the  passionate  person  himself, 
after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what  his  situation  was  in 
the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of  secondary  description, 
is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us,  instead  of  the  native  and  pri- 
mary language  of  passion.  Thus^  in  Mr.  Addison-s  Cato,  when 
Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but  at  the  same  time, 
swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of 
their  country  she  will  hever  marry  him^  Fortius  receives  this  un- 
expocied  sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least 
the  poet,  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  How  does 
he.express  these^ feelings? 

FWd  in  astonishment,  I  gmse  apon  thee* 
Like  one. jdst  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiScni  yet  alive 
lo.  dreajfiil  looks ;  a  monuneot  of  wrath. 
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This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia*  Now  did  any  person,  who 
was  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overr/helmed  with  sorrow,  ever 
since  the  creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner? 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another, 
of  a  person  who  was  in  such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have 
been  more  proper  for  a  bystander,  recounting  this  conference,  than 
to  have  said, 

Fiz*d  in  astoniiihment,  he  gas*d  apon  her 
Like  oae  just  blaited  by  a  stroke  from  heav*n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  oc- 
casion in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings : 
he  pleads  for  pity ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  aston* 
ishment;  but  never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks, 
and  showing  us,  by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  represen- 
tations of  passions  are  no  better  in  poetry  than  it  would  be  in  paint- 
ing, to  make  a  label  issue  from  the  mouth  6f  a  figure,  bidding 
as  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an  astonished  or  a  grieved 
person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poet^  do  not  employ  this  sort 
of  descriptive  language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into 
forced  and  unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings 
of  persons,  whom  they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When 
Osmyn,  in  the  Mourning  Bride,  after  parting  with  Almeria,  re- 
grets, in  a  long  soliloquy,  that  his  eyes  only  see  objects  that  are 
present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after  she  is  gone;  when  Jane 
Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowe's  tragedy,  on  meeting  with  her  husband  in 
tier  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  forgiven  her,  calls  on 
the  rains  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give  her  their 
streams,  that  she  may  never  want^i  supply  of  tears ;  in  such  pas 
sages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmy.n,  nor  Jane  Shore 
that  speak;  but  the  poet  himself  in  ^is  own  person,  who,  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and 
speaking  as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining 
his  fancy,  and  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall 
be  uncommonly  strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the 
influence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple ; 
abounding  indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and 
impetuous  state  of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and 
apostrophes;  but  never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere 
embellishment  and  parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any 
Bubtilty  or  refinement,  in  the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The 
thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always  plain  and  obvious  onps, 
arising  directly  from  its^object.  Passion  never  reasons,  nor  spBcu- 
lates,  till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  to  long  discourse 
or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  most  commonly 
in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches ;  corresponding  to  the  vio- 
lent and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principled, 
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which  ^eem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  often  deficient. 
Though  in  many  parts  of  tra^c  composition,  they  hate  great  merit  5 
though  in  exciting.soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  arc  very 
successfi.l ;  yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fail 
Their  passionate  speeches  too  often  run  into  long  declamation. 
There  is  too  much  reasoning  and  refinement;  too  much  pomp  and 
studied  beauty  in  them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impres- 
sion of  passion,  than  awaken  any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader*s 
mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refine- 
ment ;  no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and 
direct  feelings  of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language ;  and  there- 
fore on  great  occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart.* 
This  too  is  Shakspeare's  great  excellency;  and  to  this  it  is  princi- 
pally owing,  that  his  dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their 
many  imperfections,  have  been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public 
He  is  more  faithful  to  the  true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of 
passion,  than  any  writer.  He  gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated 
by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it  can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from 
all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together.  I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admi- 
rable scene  m  Macbeth,  where  Macdufi*  receives  the  account  of  his 
wife,  and  all  his  children,  being  slaughtered  in  his  absence.  The 
emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce  resentment  rising 
against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  no  heart 
but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing  more  ex* 
pressive  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect^ 
when  unseasonably  crowded,  'fhey  render  the  play  pedantic  and 
declamatory.  This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  trage- 
dies which  go  under  the  n^e  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more 
than  a  collection  of  declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought 
up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy,  which  suited  the  prevailing^  taste  of  that 
age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  When  properly  introduced,  they 
give  dignity  to  the  composition,  and  on  many  occasions,  they  are 
extremely  naturpl.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  dis- 
tress; when  they  are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  tliem- 
selves,  the  vicissitudes  of  human  fortune ;  indeed,  when  they  are 
placed  in  any  of  the  great  and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and 

*  Nottiinp,  for  instance,  can  be  more  toacbing  and  pathetic  than  the  address  whlcfer 
Me4ea,  in  Eariptdet,  niaket  to  her  ehildreii,  wiicii  ihe  bad  toamtd  the  resobtliao  of 
Ijottiiir  them  to  death,  and  notbiog  more  natural  than  tha  conflict  arliicb  ibtf  ift  de> 
itfaraiHa  as  suBering  on  that  occasion : 

T/  irfi^r^Kir*  rev  w*f^*mrof  yikmv \ 


moral  reflecdoas  naturally  occur  to  them,  whether  they  be  perepna 
of  much  virjtaie  or  not  Almost  every  humaa  being  is,  on  such  oc* 
casions,  disposed  to  be  serious.  It  is  then  the  natural  tone  oi^the 
inind;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet  should  omit  such  proper  oppor* 
Uinities,  when  they  occur,  for  favouring  the  interests  of  virtue. 
Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for  instance,  in  Shak- 
q)eare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  greatness,  and  the  ad* 
▼ices  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,' in  his  situation,  ex- 
tremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers ;  and  are  at  once  in* 
struciive  and  nBeciing.  Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  Cato 
depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it  1 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defectA^  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth 
of  passion  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent 
It  does  not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit  For,  by 
the  purity  and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's 
character,  by  that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  senti* 
ra^nts  of  which  it  is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and 
has,  both  in  our  own  country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no 
amall  reputation* 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
varied.  Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has 
suffieient  majesty  for  raising  the  style;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple 
and  Csuniliar;  it  is jiusceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence;  and  is 
quite  free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  mono- 
tony is,  above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet.  If  he  main- 
tains  every  where  the  same  statcliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keep 
up  the  same  run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot 
fail,  of  becoming  insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and 
careless  lines;  his  style  should  always  have  force  and  dignity,  but 
not  the  uniform  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  brisk- 
ness  and  ease,  which  is  suited  to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the 
fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  be* 
ing  always  written  in  rhyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language, 
indeed,  requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere 
prose.  But  it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with 
a  languid  monotony,  and  is,  in  a  manner,  faUl  to  the  high  strength 
and  power  of  passion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  com- 
posing in  French  rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which 
the  audience  receives  from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be 
tuined,  says  he,  if  we  were  to  write  it  in  blank  verse;  take  away  the 
diiBculty,  and  you  take  away  the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea !  as 
if  the  entertainment  of  the  audience  arose,  not  from  the  emotions 
which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awakening,  but  from  a  reflection  on 
the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet,  from  assorting  male  and  fe 
male  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid  comparisons  in  rhyme, 
and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some  time  ago,  fashiona- 
ble  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every  act  of  a  tragedy, 
but  sometimes  also  th^  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing  need  be  said, 
4G 
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out  lliat  they  were  the  most  perfect  b&rbarisms ;  childidi  ornaments, 
introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audiehce  'ancNiow  onnrei- 
sally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy^  I'sliall 
conclude  the  subject,  with  a  short  view  of  the  G-reek,  the  French, 
and  the  English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  tlie  prioctf^al  writen^ 

Most  of  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  hare 
been  already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  emb^ilirfied  whli  the 
lyric  poetry  of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which;  and  of  l^e  adi«aii- 
tages  and  disadvantages  attending  it,  1  treated  fully  in  the  pireeedii^ 
lecture.  The  plot  was  always  exceedingly  simple.  It  admitted  of  fevf 
incidents.  It  was  conducted  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  oni- 
ties  of  action,  time,  ^nd  place.  Machinery,  or  tlie  intervetttkni  of 
the  gods,  was  employed ;  and,  which  is  very  fanlty,  the  final  un- 
ravelling sometimes  made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love^  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  was  never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their 
subjects  were  often  founded  on  destinjT,  or  inevitable  nsisfortones. 
A  vein  of  religious  and  moral  sentiment  always  runs  tiirough  thean; 
but  they  made  less  use  than  the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  pa»* 
sions,  and  of  the  distresses  which  our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their 
plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary  stories  of  their 
own  nation.  Herc^ules  furnishes  matter  for  two  tragedies.  The 
history  of  (Edipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  unfortunate  family,  for 
six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no  fewer  than  sev- 
en teen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this ;  which  is  the  Per 
sae,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  ^schyliis. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both 'the 
beauties  and  the  defects  of  ah  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold, 
nervous,  and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  under^ 
stood;  partly  by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  bis 
works,  (they  having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient 
tragedians)  and  partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which 
is  crowded  with  metaphors,  often  harsh  and  tumid.  Me  abounds 
with  martial  ideas  and  descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  eleva- 
tion ;  less  of  tenderness  than  of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvel- 
lous. The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the  Persae,  the  inspiration  of  Cassan- 
dra in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the  Furies  in  the  Eameaides, 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  expressive  of  his  genins. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians; 
the  most  coirect  in  the  conduct  of  his  subiects ;  the  most  jiist  and 
sublime  in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent 
The  relation  of  the  death  of  (Edipus,  in  his  (Edipus  Coloneus,  and 
of  the  death  of  Haemon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  pc^ect 
patterns  of  description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  sion* 
tender  than  Sophocles,  and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But, 
in  the  conduct  of  his  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent;  his 
expositions,  or  openings  of  the  subject, 'are  made  in  a  less  artful 
manner;  and  the  songs  of  his  chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical, 
have,  commonly,  less  connexion  with  the  main  action,  than  those  of 
Sophocles.     Both  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  however,  have  verj 
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high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  Thej  are  elegant  and  beajtifnl  in  their 
style ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  thoughts ;  they  speaK  with 
tlie  Toiee  of  nature ;  and,  making  allowance  for  the  difierence  of  an- 
eieut  atid  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  simplicity,  they  are 
touching  and  interesting. 

^   The  cireuoAstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and 
widely  different  from  what  obtains  among  us.    Not  only  .were  the 
lotfgsof  the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but,a8 
the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  pro- 
ved, with  muck  curious  erudition,  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a 
modulation  of  its  own,  which  was  capable  of  being  set  to  notes ; 
it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and 
was  supported  by  instruments.     He  has  fartlfer  attempted  to  prove, 
bat  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the 
Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided ; 
that  one  actor  spoke^  and  another  performed  the  gestures  and  mo* 
tfions  corresponding  to  what  the  first  said.     The  actors  in  tragedy 
wore  a  long  robot  called  Syrma,  which  flowed  upon  the  stage.  They 
were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their  stature  uncom- 
moniy  high;  and  they  always  played  in  masks.     These  masks 
were  like  helipets,  which  covered  the  whole«head ;  the  mouthe  uf 
thein  were^o  contrived,  as  to  give.an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres;  and  the  visage 
was  so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  disi* 
positions  of  the  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course 
of  one  scene,  different  emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person, 
the  mask  is  said  to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turn- 
ing one  or  other  profile  of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the 
change  of  the  situation.    This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended 
with  n^ny  disadvantages.      The  mask  must  have  deprived  the 
speetatm  of  all  the  pleasure  which  arises  from  the  natural  animated 
expression  of  the  eye  and  the  countenance ;  and,  joined  with  the 
olher  etrcumstances  which  I  have  mentioned,  isapttogtvensbutan 
imfavouraUe  idea  of  the  dramatic  representations  of  the  ancients. 
In  defence  of  them,  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  reiliembered,  that 
their  theatres  were  vastly  more  extensive  in  the  area  than  ours,  and 
filled  with  immense  crowds.   They  were  always  uncovered,  and  ex* 
posed  to  the  open  air.    The  actors  were  beheld  at  a  much  greatei 
distance,  and  of  course  much  more  imperfectly  hy  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators,  which  both  rendered  their  looks  of  less  consequence,  and 
might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary  that  their  features  should 
be  exaggerated,  the  sbond  of  their  voices  enlarged,  and  their  whole^ 
atppearance  magnified  beyond  the  life,  in  order  to  make  the  stronger^ 
impression.  It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spectacles  were  the  favour- 
ite entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  tlie  attention  given  to 
their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  apparatus  be* 
stowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thing  that  has  been  at- 
tempted in  modem  ages. 

lu  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  wriieiv,. 
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particcitfly  Corneille,  Racioei  and  Voltaire,  traeedj  has  appeand 
with  mach  lustre  and  dignity.    They  must  be  allowed  to  have  ioH 
proved  upon  the  ancients^  in  introducing  more  iacidents*  a  greater 
rai^iety  of  passions,  a  fuller  display  of  chanacters,  and  in  readetiog 
the  subject  thereby  more  interesting.     They  have  studied  to  imitaie 
the  ancient  models  in  regularity  of  conduct     They  are  attentive 
to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  oKMrali^ 
ty ;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very  poetical  and  elegant     Whal 
an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in  them,  is  the  want  of  fes^ 
vour,  strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  passion.    There  is  ofl^ea 
too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of  action.     Thejf 
are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they  should  be 
passionate;  too  refined,  when  they  should  be  simple.     Voltaire 
freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  theatre.    He  ad- 
mits, that  tl^ir  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  sufficient  impreasioo 
on  the  heart  ;*  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  lone 
fine-spun  dialogue  with  which  thev  over-abound,  frequently  spread 
a  languor  over  them;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being 
too  tragic ;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union 
of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize  the  English 
theatre,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre, 
would  be  necessary  te  form  a  perfect  tragedy.  ^ 

'Corneille,  who  is  properly  the  father  olFrench  t/agedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
fruitfulness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very 
rich^  but  seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein; 
for,  in  genefal,  he  is  magni^cent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender 
and  touching.  Heisthemostdeclamatory  of  all  the  French  trage- 
dians. He  united  the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lu* 
can,  and  he  resembles  them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extrava- 
gance and  impetuosity.  He  has  composed  a  great  number  of  tra- 
gedies, very  unequal  in  their  merit.  His  best  and  most  e^eemed 
pieces  are,  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polyeucte,  and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  want- 
ed the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imaginaUon ;  but  is 
free  from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few 
poets,  indeed,  are  more  tender  and  movmg  than  Racine.  His  Phae- 
dra, his  Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  and  his  Mithridate,  are  excellent 
dramatic  performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage. 
His  language  and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  all 
the  French  authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poet- 
ical style;  to  have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage 
and  facility,  and  to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Vol* 
taire  has,  again  and  again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the 
*  Chef  d'(£uvre\of  the  French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  drft> 
ma,  and  owes  much  of  its  elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion,  bui 
it  is  less  tender  and  interestinj^  than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Euripidea.     In 
the  Phaedra  he  is  extremely  successful;  but  not  so^in  my  opinion*  in  , 
the  Iphig6nie;  where  he  has  degraded  the  ancient  characters,  bj 
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lable  gallantry  Achilles  is  a  French  loTer ;  and  Eriphile,  a 
modern  lady.* 

Voltaire,  in  sereral  of  bis  traffedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his 
imMleeessors.  In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all:  in  the 
deiieate  arid  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 
doee.  In  these  lie  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt 
ffom  the  defects  of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force, 
Mftd  of  being  sometimes  too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches; 
byt  his  characters  are  drawn  with  spirit,  his  events  are  striking,  and 
in  his  sentiments  there  is  mnch  elevation.  His  Zayre,  A  lzire,Merop6y 
and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the 
highest  praise.  What  one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in 
the  strain  of  his  sentiments,  the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral, 
of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though.the  musical  draiAas  of  Meta^tasio  fulfil  not  the  character 


*  Th«  characten  of  Coroeillc  and  Racine  art  happily  contrasted  with  each  others 
k  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  a  French  poet,  which  will  fratify  leveral  readers: 

CORN£ILLE. 

lUumtiobiUbfU  majestai  evehit  alis 
Vertlce  tangentem  aabes:  stant  ordine  longo 
Magnanimi  circuni  heroes,  fulgentibus  omnec 
Induti  trabrls;  PolyeuctuiyCinna,  Selencns, 
Et  C^idui,  at  mgiasignatai  Horathis ora. 

RACI5E. 

Hime  drcnmrolitat  penna  alludente  Cupido, 
Vincnki  triumphatb  instemens  florea  scenis ; 
Conigit  h»c  mollis  mios,  leribatque  catenia 
Heroes  stringit  dociles,  Phyrrbosqoe,  Titosque, 
Pelidasqoe,  ac  Hippolytos;  qui  iponte  sequuntur 
SerTitino^  Ibcilesque  ferunt  in  vincula  palmas. 
'  Ingentes  bimimm  aniaios  Cornelius  ingeos, 
*  Et  quales  habet  ipse,  suis  heroibus  a^at 

Sublimes  census ;  rox  oUi  mascula,  magnum  oe, 
Nee  mortaJe  Bonani.    Rapldo  flint  impeto  vena, 
Vena  Sophocleb  non  faificiam|a  flnenCis. 
Raciniox  Gallis  baud  visos  ante  thentris 
Mollior  ingenio  teneros  induzit  amores. 
Magnanimoe  quamTls  sensus  sub  pectore  TerseC 
Agrippina,  licet  Bomano  robore  Burrhus 
Polleat,  et  magni  generosa  superbia  Port 
Non  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natum 
Credideris  Tatem ;  vox  olli  mellea,  lenis 
Spiritusest;  non  illeanimis  vim  concitus  infeit, 
Kt  csBcos  animorum  aditus  rimatur,  et  imis 
Mentibos  occaltos,  siren  peneirnbilis,  ictns 
loiiBaans,  palpando  ferh,  iBditque  placeodo. 
Vena  fluit  faclli  non  intermissa  nitore. 
Nee  rapidos  semper  Tolvit  cum  mormure  fluctiis, 
Agmine  sed  lenl  flultat.     Seu  gramina  lambit 
Bivitlna,  et  ccco  per  pnita  virentia  lapsu,    • 
Aofngienis,  UdU  fluit  Indeprensus  arena; 
Flore  micant  ripe  illimes;  hue  Tulgus  araantum 
Conrolat,  et  lacryrois  auget  rivalibus  undas : 
Singnlttta  vmba  refernnt,  gemitusque  sonoros 
Ingeminaot,  moUi  gemitus  imitant(«  snsorro. 

Templum  Tragadiie,  per  Fa.  Marst  e  Societate  leas. 
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of  just  an  I  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  howerei'so  near  tail,  and 
possess  no  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over 
without  notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  eharms  of  lytic  po- 
etry, and  the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent  Thay  aboond 
in  well  contriyed  .and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue^  by  its 
closeness  and  rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Greek  tragedies;  and  is  both  more  animated  aod  more 
natural,  than  the  long  declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  Botthe 
shortness  of  the  several  dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much 
lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  this  sort  of  composition,  often  oceasioos 
the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be  hurried  on  too  quickly^  aod  pre* 
vents  that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that  full  preparation 
of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisinailitnde  I0 
tragedy. 

It  only  now  rehnains  to 'speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great 
Britain ;  the  general  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated 
and  passionate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incor- 
rect, and  less  attentive  to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic« 
it  must  always  be  remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English, 
therefore,  must  be  allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of 
excellence;  though,  in  the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined 
the  other  beauties  that  ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic 
'  The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre, 
is  the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  as  the 
extent  and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  come- 
dy, are  altogether  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genios 
shooting  wild ;  deficient  in  just  taste,  and  altogether  unassisted  by 
knowledge  or  art.  Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation; 
much  has  been  said,  and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him; 
criticism  has  been  drawn  to  the  very  dregs,  in  commentaries  upon 
his  words  and  witticisms;  and  yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  douit, 
whether  his  beauties,  or  his  faults,be  greatest.  Admirable  seenes, 
and  passages  without  number,  there  are  in  his  plays;  passages  be- 
yond vyrhat  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  dramatic  writer;  but  there 
is  hardly  any  one  of  his  plays  which  can  be  called  altogether  a  good 
one,  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted  pleasure  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  Besides  extreme  irregularities  in  conduct, and  grotesque 
mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  in  one  piece,  we  are  often  interropttd 
by  unnatural  thoughts,  harsh  expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast, 
and  a  play  upon  words,  which  he  is  fond  of  pursuing;  and  these 
interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  frequehtly  occur,,  on  occasions, 
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^  The  characier  which  Drjdftn  hu  drawn  ofShftktpanv  it  lurt  only  Just|  but  uncoai- 
iDonly  elef^nt  mid  happy.  '  Be  was  the  man,  who  oi*  all  modern,  and  perba]>«  aocirm 
poett,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehrnniTe  soul.  All  the  images  of  nature  were 
ttill  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously,  but  lueMy.  When  be  descHbas 
any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who  accuse  him  of  wantiog  lear*' 
**^Ei  S*^^  him  the  greatest  commendation.  He  was  tniuirally  learned.  He  t^^^^td 
ool  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature.  He  loolttd  inward,  atid  found  her  ifcera. 
I  cannot  say  be  is  e^ery  where  alike.  Were  he  so, !  should  dn  him  tnjnry,  to  oompaic 
hv  n  to  the  greatest  of  nianliind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  inslpM;  hia  comic  wh  dcg»> 
Derating  into  clenches  *,  his  serious  swelling  mto  bombast.  Bvit  he  is  always  greaC,  wIms 
acme  great  occasion  is  presented  to  hixu.  Drydsh's  Essay  on  Dramatic  PMlrf . 
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Mfbeo  wQ  would  U^9t  wish  to  meet  with  them.  :  All  these  faults, 
bewever,  Shakspeacct  redeems,  by  two  of  the  greatest  excelleaciei 
wb'iih  any  tragic  poet  can  posf^ess;  bis  lively  and  diversified  paint- 
ings'of  character;  his  strong  and.  natural  expressions  of  passion* 
These  are  his  two  chief  virtues;  on  tb^se  his  merit  rests.  Not* 
wihstanding.  his  maay^absu^dities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading 
Els  pJays,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  we  meet 
with  men,  vulgar  pierhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  4ii 
their  sentimeots,  but  JBtill  they  are  men;  they  speak  with  human 
iroices,  and  a^e  actuatea  by  human  passions;  we  are  interested  in 
ivhat  they  say  or  do^  because  we  feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  na- 
fcovc  with  ourselves.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  of  wonder,  that  from 
the  more  polished  and  regular,  but  more  cold  and  artificial  pcrform- 
ftoces  of  other  poets,  the- public  should  return  with  pleasure  to 
Mieh  wsarm  and  cenmne  representations  of  human  nature.  Shak- 
•peare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for  himself,  a 
Bwt  of  world  of  preternatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts,  fairies, 
and  spirits  of  all  kinds,  are  described,  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  imagination..  His  two  master* 
pieces,  and  in  which,  in  my  opinion*  the  strength  pf  his  genius  clflefly 
appears,  are,  Ojthello  and  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historical 
pdays,  they  are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies; 
bat  a  peeuliar  species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  de< 
acribe  the  manners  of  the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the 
prineipal  characters,  and  to  fixour  imagination  on  the  most  interest- 
ing events  and  revolutions  of  our  own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  Uie  English  Ian- 
guage  several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  m^it  But  we 
bare  not  many  draaiatie  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled 
#ither  to  particular  criticism,  or  very  high  praise.  In  the  tragedies 
of  Bryden  and  Lee,  there  is  much  fii^,  but  mixed  with  much  lustian 
and  rant.  Lice's  Theodosius,  or  the  *  ?orce  of  Love,'  is  the  best  . 
of  his  pieces,  and,  in  some  of  the  scenes,  docs  not  want  tenderness 
aad'warmth,  though  romantic  in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sen- 
timents. Otway  was  endowed  with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic 
wsrit;  which  appears  to  great  advantage  in  his  two  principal  trage* 
dies,  <  The  Orphan,'  and  <  Venice  Preserved.'  In  these,  he  is  perhaps 
too  tragie;  the  distresses  being  so  deep,  as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the 
mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius  and  strong  passion ;  but 
at  the  same  timd,  exceedingly  gross  and  indelicate.  No  tragedies  are 
less  moral  than  those  of  utway.  There  are  no  generous  or  noble^ 
sentiments  in  them;  bat  a  licentious  spirit  often  discovers  itself. 
He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decdrum ;  and  has  eontriyed 
to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst.of  deqy 
tragedy. 

•  *  See  an  raccilent  defence  of  Shakspeiire*«  Historical  Wayi,  and  tereral  jutt  olwer- 
TStioTit  on  his  peculiar  eiccllcnciei  at  a  tragic  poet.  In  Mrt.  Montasue't  EsMj  ^  th« 
and  fenifuof  Sbakspeara. 
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Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otwinr.  He  b  full 
of  elevated  and  mora)  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and 
the  language  al  wa  js  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is 
too  cold  and  uninteresting;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two, 
however,  he  has  produced,  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this 
censure,  Jane  Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent;  in  both  of  which  theie 
are  so  many  tender  and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  tbem 
justly  favourites  of  the  public.  *^ 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire; 
hut  wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and 
direful  passions.  In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there  are  aome 
fine  situations,  and  much  good,  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  ad- 
mirable. The  meeting  of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the 
tomb  of  Adselmo,  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations 
to  be  found  in  any  tragedy.  The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  point* 
ed  out  i  n  the  last  lecture.  Mr.  Thomson's  tragedies  are  too  full  of  sdf 
morality,  which -renders  th«m  dull  and  formal.  Tancred  and  Sigis- 
munda,.far  excels  the  rest;  and  for  the  plot,  the  characters,  and 
sentiments,  justly  deserves  a  pip.ce  among  the  best  English  tragedies. 
Of  later  pieces,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  treat 

Upon  the  whole;  reviewing  the  tjvgic  compositions  of  di£fereDt 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A  Greek  tragedy  is  the  re- 
lation of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident;  sometimes  the  ef- 
fect of  passion  or  crime,  oflener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simf^y 
exposed ;  without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  but  naturally  and 
beautifully  set  before  us;  heightened  by  the  poe/ry  of  the  dioros. 
A  French  tragedy,  is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conversations, 
founded  upon  a  variety  of  tragical  and  interesting  situations ;  carried 
on  with  little  action  and  vehemence;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty, 
and  high  propriety  and  decorum.  An  English  tragedy  is  the  eon- 
bat  of  strong  passions,  set  before  os  in  all  their  violence;  producinp 
deep  disasters;  often  irregularly  conducted;  abounding  in  action; 
and  filling  the  spectators  with  grief.  The  ancient  tragedies  were 
more  natural  and^imple ;  the  modern  are  more  artful  and  complex. 
Among  the'French,  there  is  more  correctness;  among  the  Engliah 
more  fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre,  soften ;  Othello  and  Veniee 
Preserved,  ren^  the  heart  It  deserves  remark,  that  three  of  Ur 
greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  turn  wholly  up- 
on religious  subjects:  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Polyeucte  of  Ccn^ 
neille,  and  the  Zayre  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded  upon  a  lu»> 
torical  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  the  other  two,  the  distress 
arises  from  the  zeal  atid  attachment  of  the  principal  personages  to 
the  Christain  faith;  and  in  all  the  three,  {he  authors  have,  with 
much  propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  be 
derived  Irom  religious  ideas. 
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-  ^  Rating  treated  of  the  dramatic  ac- 
tion in  tragedy,  tc  treat  of  what  does 
our  author  next  proceed  ?  What,  has 
been  thouarht  by  some  critics  ?  From 
«rbat  does  it  appear  that  this  is  more 
BoeeicNtt  than  solid  7  MHutt  does  the 
d^niityoT  tragedy,  indeed,  reqaire? 
What  effect  may  dieir  high  rank  pro- 
duce ;  but  to  what  does  it  cbnduce  very' 
little ;  and  why?  What  illustration  of 
this  remark  follows?  Of  the  moral  cha- 
raeteiBof  the  persons  represented,  what 
ie  observed?  What,  hi  the  conduct  of 
tragedy,  demands  the  poet's  greatest 
attention?  For  this  end.  what  is  not 
necessary ;  and  why  ?  But,  withal,  of 
what  must  the  author  beware ;  and  for 
what  reason  ?  How  must  the  stings  of 
the  remorBC  of  ^It,  ever  be  represent- 
ed ?  What  is  Aristotle's  opinion  on  the 
characters  proper  for  tragedy;  and 
^hy  ?  Of  mixed  charactersL  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  such  persons,  wnat  is  far- 
ther remariced ;  but  when  is  it  alwa3rs 
more  instructive;  and  why?  Upon 
these  principles,  at  what  is  our  author 
surprised  ?  What  is  the  subject  of  the 
iEMipus ;  what  does  it  excite ;  and  of  it, 
na  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  what  is 
observed  ?  Of  the  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  tragedies,  what  must  be 
acknowledged  ?  With  what  were  they 
too  much  mixed  ?  What  instances  of 
dan  kind  are  mentioned  ?  Though  ma- 
ny moral  sentiments  occurred  in  the 
cntrse  of  the  drama,  yet  what  remark 
follows?  How  has  modern  tragedy 
aimed  at  a  higher  object?  To  illus- 
trate this  remark,  what  instances  are 
mentbned,  and  what  is  said  of  them  ? 
In  tragedy,  what  passkm  has  most  oc- 
cupied the  modem  stage?  Where  was 
iL  in  a  manner,  wholly  unknown? 
How  is  this  illustrated  ?  To  what  was 
fhis  owin^?  What  remark  follows; 
and  on  this  subject,  what  is  the  opinbn 
o^  Voltaire  ?  To  whaVdoes  the  mixing 
of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  important 
events  tnat  belong  to  the  tragic  staire, 
tend  ?  Of  what  are  the  Douglas  of  Mr. 
Home,  &c.  a  sufficient  proof?  On  this 
subfect,  what  seems  to  be  clear?  Wliat 
sort  of  love  ought  it  to  be ;  and  why  ? 
In  what  plays  are  the  bad  effects  of 
this  sufficiently  conspicuous?  Afler  the 
tragic  poet  has  euranged  his  subject, 
and  chosen  his  personages,  what  is  the 
next  thing  to  which  he  must  attend  ? 
Of  the  necessity  of  observing  this  gene- 
ral role,  what  is  observed  and  why 
4H 


Dott  As  tragedy  is  the  re^n  of  pQ»> 
pk>n,  what  folkiWB  ?  What  is  a  prerogs* 
tive  of  genius  given  to  few  ?  Wiiat  ctoei 
it  require ;  and  why  ?  How  is  this  re* 
mark  illustrated  ?  Of  a  person  in  what 
situatbn,  is  this  the  language?  Yet 
what  remark  fblkiws  ?  What  instance 
have  we  of  it  ?  Repeat  the  passage.  0( 
it,  what  is  observed?  How  does  the 
person  who  is  himself  concerned,  speak 
on  such  an  occasion?  Such  representa- 
tions of  passion  in  poetry,  are  no  better 
than  wluit  ?  On  some  other  occask)n& 
into  what  are  poets  too  apt  to  run ;  ano 
why  ?  By  what  examples  is  this  re- 
mark illustrated ;  and  in  such  passages, 
what  do  we  see  ?  What  is  the  charac- 
ter of  languajTO  spoken  under  the  in- 
fluence of  real  passion  ?  In  the  sent»* 
ments  of  real  passion,  with  what  do  we 
never  meet;  and  why?  Ofjpas&on, 
what  is  farther  observed  ?  When  we 
examine  the  French  tragedians  by 
these  principles,  what  Ho  we  find  ;  and 
what  remarlk  (bllows  ?  How  is  this  il- 
lustrated ?  Of  Sophocles  and  Eurmides, 
what  is  here  observed*;  and  also  of 
Sbakspeare  ?  To  what  scene  does  our 
author  refer,  in  support  of  this  remark? 
What  is  said  of  it?  With  re^d  m 
moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tra* 
gedies,  what  is  observed;  and  why? 
With  what  tragedies  is  this  remarkably 
the  case ;  and  what  are  they  ?  Of  what 
however,  is  our  author  not  of  opinion ; 
and  why  ?  When  do  serious  ana  moral 
reflections  naturally  occur  to  persons  of 
dl  descriptbns  ?  Why  is  almost  every 
human  being,  then,  disposed  to  be  seri- 
ous; and,  tnerefore,  whaC  follows? 
What  instance  is  here  given  ta  illus- 
trate this  remark;  ana  of  Adaison^ 
Cato.  what  is  here  observed?"  What 
should  the  style  and  versification  o^ 
tragedy  be  ?  Why  is  our  blank  verse 
happily  suited  to  this  purpose?  Why 
should  monotony,  above  all  things  be 
avoided  by  a  tragic  poet?  Into  wnat 
should  he  not  sink ;  and  what  should 
his  style  always  have?  What  should 
it  aspume  ?  What  is  one  of  the  greatest 
misiortunes  of  French  tragedy?  What 
requires  this;  and  why?  What  is  its 
effect?  What  does  Voltaire  maintain  ? 
What  does  he  say  ?  Of  this  idea,  what 
is  observed?  With  reirard  U  what,  need 
nothing  be  said ;  only  that  they  wers 
what? 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  tragedy,  with  what  does 
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our  author  cor^rade  the  subject?  Re- 
pea*  the  distin^^uishing  cKaraoters  of 
tlie  Greek  traj^y,  which  have  been 
rnen  jooed.  From  what  were  most  of 
their  plots  taken?  What  instances  ape 
ffiven  ?  What  dote  ^schylus  exhibit  ? 
What  arc  his  characteristics  ?  Why  is 
be  obscure  and  difficult  ?  With  what 
does  he  abound ;  what  does  he  possess ; 


the  musica]  ^  dramas  of  MetafltaaiL*  / 
For  what  are  they  eminent ;  and  m 
wl^t  do  they  abound?  Ofthediakiguc; 
what  is  observed  1  What  remark  iJe- 
bws?  To  speak  of  what  do  we  now  pnv 
ceed;*and  what  is  their  ^^eral  cha- 
racter ?  As  the  pathetic  la  the  aoui  at 
tragedy,  what  follows  ?  Wliat  is  tue 
first  object  which  proeents  itself  tn  \a^- 


and  in  what  does  he  delight  1  What^j  oo  the  English  theatre  ?  What  i^ 
are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly 
expressive  of  his  i?enius?  What  ia  said 
of  Sophocles?  What  evidence  have  we 
m  the  eminence  of  his  descriptive  ta- 
lent? How  does  he  compare  with  Eu- 
ripides ?  What  merits  do  they  both  pos- 
teas,  as  tragic  poets?  Of  theatrical 
representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  is  observed  ?  What 
has  the  Abb*  du  Bos  proved  ?  What 
has  he  farther  attempted  to  prove  ?  Of 
Uie  acdbi-S'in  tragedy,  what  is  obser- 
ved ?  What  is  said  of  these  masks  ? 
When  difterent  emotions  were  to  ap- 
pear in  the  same  person,  how  was  the 
cliantre  expressed  ?  With  what  disad- 
vantai^es  was  this  contrivance  attend- 
ed ?  In  defence  of  them,  wliat,  at  the 
same  time,  must  be  remembei-ed  ?  In 
whose  hands  has  tragedy  appeared 
with  much  lustre  and  dignity  f  How 
have  they  improved  uponlhe  ancients? 
In  what  have  they  studied  to  imitate 
them?  To  what  are  thev  attentive? 
In  them,  what  is  an  English  taste  most 
apt  to  censure  ?  How  is  this  defect  il- 
lustrated ?  What  does  Voltaire  admit ; 
and  what  does  he  very  candidly  givef 
as  his  judgment?  By  what  is  Cor- 
neille  distinguished?  Of  his  genius, 
what  is  o^jperved ;  and  why  ?  How  does 
he  compare  with  other  French  trage- 
dians? What  did  he  write;  andia 
what,  abo,  did  he  resemble  them? 
What  has  he  composed;  and  which 
are  his  best?  How  does  Racine  com- 
pare with  Ck)meille?  Of  liis  tenderness, 
•i^hat  is  observed ;  and  of  what  per- 
formances, what  is  remarked  ?  WTiat 
is  said  of  his  language  and  versifica- 
tion ?  In  what  has  he  excelled  all  tlie 
Freneh  authors?  What  evidence  of 
this  is  given ;  and  what  is  said  of  it  ? 
Upon  whose  plans  has  Racine  formed 
two  ol  nis  plays ;  and  of  tliem,  what  is 
remarked  ?  Of  Voltaire,  what  is  obser- 
fed  ?  ]n  what  has  he  outdone  them 
all  ?  From  what  is  he  not  exempt ;  but 
how  are  his  characters  drawiH  Which 
are  four  excellent  tragedies?  In  the 
ttraina  of  his  sentiments,  what  do  we 
unexpectedly  &[^  1  What  is  said  of 


his  merits ;  and  what  are  his  (ault^  ^ 
What  are  his  two  chief  virtues?  Hovf 
is  this  illustrated  ?  What^thereibre,  m 
no  matter  of  wonder?  What  mcnt 
does  Bhakspeare  likewise  poseevs? 
How  is  this  iliustraled  ?  Which  azehis 
two  masterpieces?  Of  his .  hiOoricaJ 
play^  what  js  observed  ?  AAer  tlie  age 
of  Shakspeare,  what  can  we  product*. ; 
but  what  nave  we  not?  Of  Dry  den  and 
Lee,  and  of  Lee's  Theodosiua,  what  ie 
observed?  With  what  was  Otway  en- 
dowed^ and  where  dov  it  app^  i? 
trreat  advantage?  Of  theae,  what  is 
farther  remarked  ?  Whxjt  does  he  pos- 
sess? In  what  does  his  want  of  morali- 
ty appear ;  of  what  is  he  the  («ppodte ; 
and  what  has  he  contrived  to  do  f  How 
do  Rowe's  tragedies  compare  with  those 
of  Otway  ?  To  this  remark,  what  twc 
exceptions  are  there ;  and  what  is  said 
of  them?  WhatissaidofDr.  Voung'f 
Reveni;^ ;  and  of  Con$;rreve'e  Bloum- 
ing  Bride  ?  Of  Mr.  ThoiapsQii^  trace- 
dies,  what  is  remarked  7  Wluch  far  ex- 
cels the  re^  and  what  id  said  of  h? 
0(1  reviewing  the  tragic  ccnnpositiow 
of  different  nations,  what  conclusons 
arise  ?  In  what  did  the  ancients  and  in 
what  do  the  moderns  excd  ?  How  do 
*he  French  and  the  En^f  li^h  compare ; 
and  what  illustration  fbUows?  What 
deserves  remark ;  and  on  what  are  they 
respectively  founded  7 
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LECTURE  XLVII. 


comedy.„.greek:  and  R0MAN....FRENCH....ENCL1SH 

COMEDY. 

CokSDT  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tngedy,  by  its  f  eoeni 
spirit  and  strain.  While  pity  and  terror,  and  the  other  strong  pas- 
sionsyform  the  province  of  the  latter,  the  chief  or  rather  sole  instru* 
tnent  of  the  former  is  ridicule.  Comedy  proposes  for  its- object 
neii^her  the  grciat  sufferings  not  the  great  crimes  of  men ;  but  theit 
follies  and  slighter  Ttces,  those  parts  of  their  character  which  raise 
in  beholders  a  sense  of  impropriety,  which  expose  them  to  be.  cen- 
sured and  laughed  at  by  others,  or  which  render  them  troublesomo 
in  civil  society. 

'  This  ^neral  idea  of  comedy^  as  a  satirical  exhibition  of  (he  im* 
proprieties  and  folHes  of  mankind,  is  an  idea  very  moral  and  useful. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  nature,  or  general  plan  of  this  kind  of  com* 
position,  that  renders  it  liable  to  censuie.  l*o  polish  the-  manners 
of  men,  to  promote  attention  to  the  proper  decorums  of  social  be* 
h^viour,  and  above  all,  to  render  vice  ridiculous,  is. doing  real  service 
to  fbe  world.  Misiny  vices  might  be  more  successftiily  explodedyby 
employing  ridicule  against  them,  than  by  serious  attacks  and  argu- 
ments. At  the  same  titne  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  au 
instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that  when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  im* 
proper  hands,  there  is  hazard,  of  its  doing  mischief,  instead  of  good., 
to  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from  being,  as  some  have  maintained 
it  to  be,  a  proper  test  of  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mis- 
lead,  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws  upon  its  objectst 
and  it  is  often  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these  coiouts  be  na^ 
tural  and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple  troth  and 
error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class,  have  too 
often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  characters  and  ob» 
jects  which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  comedy,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writer»of  it^  In 
the  hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  author,  comedy  will  mislead  and  cor- 
rupt; while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,it  will 
be  not  only  a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a. laudable  and  useful  entertain* 
ment.  French  comedy  is  an  excellent  school  of  manners;  while 
English  comedy  has  been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  whi<ih  I  deliveved  In  the 
first  lecture  upbn  tragedy,  belong  equally  to  comedy ;  and  hence^ 
of  course,  our  disquisitions  concerning  it  are  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  eomppsition,  that  there 
be  a  proper  unity  of  action  and  subject^  that  thetmities  of  time  and 
place  be,  asmueb  as  possible,  preserved;  that  is,  that  the  time  of 
the  action  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds;  and  the  place  of 
the  action  never  dianged,  at'least)  not  during  ihe.  course  of  each 
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act  f  thai  the  several  scenes  or  successive  conversations  be  properly 
linked  together ;  that  the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  tiil  the 
act  closes ;  and  that  the  reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  Uie  per- 
•onages  who  fill  up  the  different  scenes,  enter  and  go  off  the  stage, 
at  the  time  when  they  are  made  to  do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these 
nilesy  I  showed,  was  to  brin^  the  imitation  as  near  as  possible  to 
probability;  which  is  always  necessary,  in  order  to  any  imitation  giv- 
ing us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires,  perhaps,  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy,  than  in  tragedy.  For  the  aetioo  of 
comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that  of  tragedy,  more  like 
wiiat  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life,  we  judge  more  easi- 
ly of  what  is  probable^  and  are  more  hurt  by  the  want  of  it  Tlie 
probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  in 
the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  tntrodueed,  are 
the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of  the  whole 
beauty  of  comiedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
ace.  The  tragic  poet  may  lay  his  scene  in  whatever  region  he 
pleases.  He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his 
own,  or  of  a  foreign  country ;  and  he  may  take  it  from  any  period 
that  is  agreeable  to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of 
this  holds  in  comedy,  for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  In  the  great 
vices,  great  virtues,  and  high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages 
resemble  one  another;  and  are  therefore  equally  subjects  for  the  tra- 
gic muse.  But  those  decorums  of  behaviour,  those  lesser  discrimi- 
nations of  character,  which  afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with 
the  differences  of  countries  and  times;  and  can  never  be  so  well  un- 
derstood by  foreigners,  as  by  natives.  We  weep  for  the  heroes  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  freely  as  we  do  for  those  of  our  own  country ; 
but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of  such  manners  and  such  eha- 
rccters  only,  as  we  see  and  know ;  and  therefore  the  scene  and  subject 
of  6omedy,  should  always  be  laid  in  o  ir  own  country,  and  in  our  own 
times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correcting  improprieties  and 
follies  of  behaviour,  should  study  <to  catch  the  mannets  living  as 
they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a  tale  of  the  last 
age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  French  intrigue,  but  to  give  us  pictures 
taken  from  among  ourselves;  to  satirize  reigning  and  present  vices; 
to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  humours,  its 
follies,  and  its  extravagances.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan  in  this 
manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  givesiis.  Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow 
this  rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and 
adopted  the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  comeiiy  was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome; 
and  that  then  they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  oilen  with 
translating  merely,  the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  oUier  Greek 
writers.  In  after  times,  it  is  knbwn  that  the  Romans  had  the  *  Co- 
moadia  Togata^'  or  what  was  founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well 
■8  the  *  Comoedia  Palliata,'  or  what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks, 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds;  comedy  of  chararteft 
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and  comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of 
the  play,  is  made  the  principal  object  In  the  formeri  the  display 
of  some  peculiar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at;  the  action  is  contri- 
ved altogether  with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate 
U>  it  The  French  abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  AU 
Mojiere's  capital  pieces  ire  of  this  sort^  his  Avare,  for  instance, 
Misantlux^,  Tartuflfe;  and  such  are  Destouches^  also,  and  those  of 
the  other  chief  French  comedians.  The  English  abound  more  in 
*  comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Congreve,  and,  in  general, 
in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  more  bustle,  and  ai>- 
tion,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage, 
these  two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some 
interesting  and  well-conducted  story;  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  bo- 
come  insipid.  There  should  be  jalways  as  much  intrigue  as  to  give 
us  something  to  wish,  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should 
so  succeed  one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix 
our  attention;  while  they  afford  at  th^  same  time  a  proper  field  for 
the  exhijiition  of  character.  For*the  poet  must  never  forget,  that 
to  exhibit  characters  and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.  The  ac- 
tion in  comedy,  though  it  demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it 
^  animated  and  natural,  is  a  less  significant  and  important  part  of  the 
peiformance,  than  the  action  in  tragedy;  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what 
men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws  our  attention,  rather  than 
what  they  suffer.  Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too 
much  intrigue;  and  those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashion- 
able for  a  while,  carried  on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries, 
and  disguised  habits,  are  now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside :  for 
by  such  conduct,  the  main  use  of  comedy  was  lost  The  attention 
of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being  directed  towards  any  display  of 
characters,  was  fixed  upon  the  surprisingturns  and  revolutions  of  the 
intrigue;  and  comedy  was  changed  into  a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults 
of  comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  them  too  far  beyond  life.  Where- 
ever  ridicule  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  hit  the 
precise  point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When 
the  miser,  for  instance,  in  Plautus,  searching  the  person  whom  he 
suspects  for  having  stolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right 
hand,  and  then  his  left,  cries  out  <  Ostende  etiam  tertiam,'  *  show  me 
your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke  too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him) 
there  is  no  one  but  must  be  sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain 
degrees  of  exaggeration  are  allowed  to  the  comedian ;  but  there 
are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  eood  taste;  and  -supposing  the  mi- 
ser to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  hi^  wits  suspecting  another 
of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one 
another;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  intro- 
ducing them  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  give  too  theatrical  and 
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ftfieeted  an  air  to  the  pi^ce.  This  is  beoome  too  conn&on  r  resource 
of  comic  writers,  in  o^der  to  heighten  their  characten,'  and  disphy 
them  to  more  advantage.  As  soon  as  the  Tiolent  and  impatient  per- 
son arrives  upon  the  stage,*  the  spectator  knows  that,  in  the  next 
scene,  he  is  to  be  contrasted  with  the  mild  and  good-natnred  man; 
or  if  one  of  the  lovers  inlat>diiced  be  remarkably  gay  and'airy,  we 
are  sure  that  his  companion  is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover;  like 
Frankly  and*BellamyyC)arinda  and  Jacintha,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Sm- 
|>ieibus  Husband.  Such  prodnction  of  characters  iry  pairs,  iaiika 
the  employment  of  the  figure  antithesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  I  for- 
merly observed,  gives  brilliancy  indeed  upon  occasions^  but  is  too  ap- 
parently a  rhetorical  artifice.  In  every  sort  of  composition,  the  per- 
ibctiot)  of  art  is  to  conceal  art  A  masterly  writer  will,  tifiet-efore, 
give  ushischaracters,  distinguished  rather  by  such  shaddes  of  diversity 
as  kre  commonly  found  in  society,  than  marked  with  such  strong  op 
positions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into  actual  contrast  in  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,.and  lively;  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  conversatioii 
and,  upon  no  occaaiort,  descending  into  vulgar,  noean,  and  gross  ex- 
pressions. Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  come- 
dies they  have  preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.  Certain- 
ly, if  prose  belongs  to  any  composition  whatever,  it  is,  to  that  which 
imitates  the  conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life.  One  of  the  most 
diflScuIt  circumstances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one, too,  upon  which 
the  success  of  it  very  much  depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a 
current  of  easy,  genteel,  unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and 
flippancy ;  without  too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  without 
dulness  and  formality.  Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  dis- 
tinguished for  this  happy  turn  of  conversation;  most  of  them  are 
liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  exceptions  I  have  mentioned.  The 
Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may  add  the  Provoked  Husband, 
and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have  more  merit  than  most  of 
them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concemhig  the 
general  principlesof  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguish* 
ed  from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  under- 
stood, by  a  short  history  of  its  progress ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 

Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  more  ancient  among 
the  Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  fewer  lights  concerning  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  probable  fa,  that, 
like  the  other,  it  took  its  rise  aciiidentally  from  the  diversions  pecu- 
liar to  the  feast  of  Bacchuis,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart:  till, by 
degrees,  it  diverg'ed  into  an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  na- 
ture from  solemn  and  heroic  tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three 
stages  of  comedy  among  the  Greeks ;  which  they  call  the  ancient, 
the  middle,  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  tbe  stage  by 
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Dame,  Of  this  nature  .are  the  play^  of  Aristophanes,  eleven  oi 
which  are  still  extant ;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly 
difiierent  from  all  compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  borne 
the  name  of  comedy.  They  show  what  a  turbulent  and'  licentious  , 
republic  that  of  Athens  was,  and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athe- 
nians gave  to  ridicule,  when  they  could  suffer  th^most  illustrious 
parsonages  of  their  state,  their  generals,  and  their  magistr£ttes,  Cleon, 
JL«a0iachus,JMicias,  Alcihiades,  not  to  mention  Socrates  tlie  philoso- 
pher, and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly  made  the  subject  oi 
comedy.  Several  o  f  Ar is tpphan  es'  plays  are  wholly  pol  i  ti  cal  sa  tires 
upon  public  management,  and  th^  conduct  of  generals  and  states- 
nnen,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so  full  of  political 
iiUegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them  with- 
out a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.  They 
abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
Kuripides;  to  whom  the  author  bore  much  enmity,  a^id  has  written 
two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions;  but 
his  performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any 
high  opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed, 
U>  have  been  composed  for  the  xnQb.  The  ridicule  employed  in 
Ihem  is  extravaeant.;>vthe  wit,  fiorthe  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farci- 
cal; the  personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that 
reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  'The,, treatment  given  by 
this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  liis  play  of/ The 
Clouds,'  is  well  known ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  So- 
crates in  the  public  esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Greo, 
makes  it  ap{>ear,  that  it  could  not  have  been,  as  is  tommonly  sup- 
posed, the  Cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of  t4iat  philosopher,  which 
did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  years  after  the  representation  ol 
Aristophanes'  Clouds*  There  is  a  chorus  in  Aristophanes'  plays ; 
bat  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is  partly  serious,  partly  comic  ^ 
sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes  addresses  the  spectators, 
defends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  per- 
90iia  on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence  . 
to  the  public  peace*  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was, 
at  this  period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an 
instrument  of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called 
th(-.  middle  comedy,  took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion 
of  tlielaw.     Fictitious  names,  indeed,  were  employed;  but  living 

Eersons  were  still  attacked  ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
e  sufficiently  known.  Of  these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains. 
To  them  succeeded  the  new  comedy;  when  the  stage' being  oblig- 
ed to  desist* wholly  from  personal  ridicule,  became,  what  it  is  now, 
the  picture  of  manners  and  characters,  but  not  of  particular  persons. 
Menander  was  the  most  distinguished  authoi*,  of  this  kind,  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  both  from  the  imitations  of  him  by  Terence,  anu 

es 
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the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have  much  reason  to  re- 
gret that  his  writings  have  perished ;  as  he  appears  to  have  reAirm> 
edy  in  a  tery  high  degree,,  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set  the 
model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy.  * 

The  only  rem^s  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  amotiK 
the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom 
were  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is  distinguished  tor 
very  expressive  language,  and  a^  great  degree  of  the  vis  eomicL 
As  he  wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rude> 
ness  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He 
opens  his  plays  with  prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  sub- 
ject of  the  whole  piece.  The  representation  too,  and  the  aetton  of 
the  comedy,  are  9ometimes  confounded  ;  the  actpr  departing  from 
his  character  and  addressing  the  audience.  There  is  too  much  low 
wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus ;  too  much  of  quaint  eonceit,  and  play 
upon  words.  But  withal,  he  displays  more  variety  and  more  force 
than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always  strongly  marked,  thoagh 
sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphytrion  has  been  copied  both  by  Mo- 
Here  and  by  Dryden ;  and  his  Miser  also,  (in  the  Audolarta  )  is  the 
foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has  been  onee  and 
again  imitated  on  the  English  stage.  Than  Terence,  nothing  can 
be  more  delicate,  more  polished,  atid  elegant  His  style  is  a  model 
of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latlnity.  His  dialogue  is  always  de- 
cent and  correct ;  and  he  possesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the  art  of 
relating  with  that  beautiful  picturesque  simplicity,  whieh  never 
fails  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable,  llie 
situations  which  he  introduces  are  often  tender  and  interesting;  and 
many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart  Hence,  he  may  be  consider- 
ed as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  yeafs 
been  revived,  and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.  Both  in 
his  characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  oni* 
formity  throughout  all  his  plays;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said 
not  to  have  equalled  him.*  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author, 
an  union  would  be  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the 
grace  and  correctness  of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
objects  which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  whieh  has  been 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatic  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin, 
and  Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
18  by  much  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a 
thousand  plays;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions 
will  be  diminished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.     From  the 

*  Juliuf  Csiar  has  g^ven  vm  liis  opinioo  of  Tere»c«,  ia  the  foUowtog  lineiy  whklian 
prevervMl  in  the  life  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Suetontus : 

'  Tu  qooque,  tu  in  summis,  o  dionidiate  Menander^ 
Poneris,  et  merito  pun  sermonis  amator ;  • 

Lenibns  al<|ue  ntinarti  tcriptii  adjancta  foreC  vis 
Comica,  ut'vquaio  virtu*  polleret  honore 
Cum  GneciSf  neque  in  hac  despectas  parte  jacerci  ; 
Unan  hoc  maceroi  et  doleo  tib'  deesse  Tereati 
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afeeount  whick  M.  Perron  de  Castera,  a  French  writer,  gives  ol 
them, it  would  seem  that  our  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  regular  and 
methodical  author,  in  comparison  of  Lopeas.  He  throws  aside  all 
regard  to  the  three  unities,  or  to  any  of  the  established  forms  of  dra- 
matic writing.  One  play  oflen  includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole 
life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during  the  first  act,  is  laid  iif  Spain,  the 
next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa.  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the 
historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the  country;  and  diey  are 
generally,  a  s(H*t  of  tragic-comedies ;  or  a  mixture  of  heroic  speeches, 
serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much  ridicule  and  buf^ 
foonery.  Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  christain  religion  and 
pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In  shorty 
they  ai*e  all  plays  like  no. other  dramatic  eompositions ;  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted, 
that  in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of 
genius,  and  much  force  of  imagination;  many  well  drawn  eharac* 
ters;  many  happy  situations;  many  striking  and  interesting  surpri- 
ses ;  and  from  the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers 
of  other  countries  are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials. 
He  himself  apologizes  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composi- 
tion, from  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in 
a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  laby- 
rinth of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a  natural  aiid  regularly  con- 
ducted story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  it  i^ 
correct,  chaste,  and  (lecent.  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Dancourt,  and  Marivaux ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.  There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distin- 
guished age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Moliere,  or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection 
in  his  own  art,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics. 
Voltaire  boldly  pronouncesJbinfi  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of 
4ny  age  or  country ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  par- 
tiality ;  for,taking  him  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  him.  MolioreisalwaysthesatiriHonlyofviceor  folly.  * 
He  has  selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generally  placed  the  ridicule  just- 
ly. He  possessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  plea^ 
santry ;  and  his  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  comedies  in  verse, 
such  as  the  Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy, 
in  which  vice  is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In 
his  prose  comedies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there 
is  never  any  thing  found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  con- 
tempt on  sobriety  and  virtue.  Together  with  those  high, qualities, 
Moliere  has  also  defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  pa- 
negyrist, candidly  admits.  He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy 
f  n  the  unravelling  of  his  plots.  Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exh'- 
bition  of  characters,  than  to  the  conduct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravel- 
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lingu  frequently  brought  on  with  too  little  preparation,  and  in  an  im- 
probable manner.  In  his  verse  comedies,  he  is  sometimes  net  suS- 
eiently  intereating,  and  too  full  of  long  speeches;  and  in  his  more 
risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for  being  loo  farcical.  Few 
writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the  spirit,  or  attained  the  true 
end  of  comedy  sp  perfectly,  upon  the  whole,  as  Moliere«  Ills  Tarw 
tuffe,  in  the  style  of  grave  comedy,  and  his  Avare,  in  the  gay,  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  bolder  strokes  of  wit 
and  humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage*  Ho* 
mour  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  na* 
tion.  The  nature  of  such  a  free  govemnient  as  ours ;  and  that  uih 
restrained  liberty  which  our  manners  allow  to  every  man,  of  living 
entirely  after  his  own  taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu* 
larity  of  character,,  apd,  to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  formSi 
Whereaa,  ia  France,  the  influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  es* 
tablished  subordination  of  ranks,  and  the  universal  observance  of  the 
forms  of  politeness  and  decorum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity 
over  the  outward  behaviour  and  characters  of  men.  Hence,comedy 
has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can  flow  with  a  much  freer  vetii,in  Bri- 
tain than  in  Franco.  But  it,is  extremely  unfortunate,  that,  togethct 
with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of  the  comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there 
should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of  indecency  and  lipentioosness, 
as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond  that  of  any  nation,  since 
the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  age.  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by 
tliis  spirit  Neither  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  nor  those  of  Ben 
Jonson,  can  be  accused  of  immoral  tendeuicy.  Shakspeare's  gen* 
eral  character,  which  I  gave  in  the  las.t  lecture,  appears  with  as  great 
advantage  in  his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies;  a  strong,  fertile,  and 
creative  genius,  irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amusing 
the  mob,  but  singularly  rich  and  happy  in  the  description  of  charac- 
ters and  manners.  Jonson  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his 
pieces,  but  stifi*and  pedantic;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  ge* 
nius.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  m- 
venation  appear,  and«several  beautiful  passages  may  be  found.  But, 
in  general,  they^abound  with  romantic  and  improbable  incidents,  with 
overcharged  and  unnatural  characters,  and  with  coarse  and  gross  al« 
lusions.  These  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the  change  of  public 
manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their  time,  are  now 
become  too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable.  For  we  must  observe, 
that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of  extomsil 
behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species  of  wri- 
ting :  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and  loses  its  power 
of  pleasing.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the  comedies 
of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more  sensible 
and  strikmg,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  our  own  country, 
the  present  mode  qf  beUaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas,  in  the  writ 
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iH^  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  vrith  any  standard  of  thii 
kind,  and,  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  ofit  Plautus  appeal^ 
ed  more  antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  than 
he  does  now  to  us.     It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommoa 

fenius)  that,  notwithstanding  these  disadvantages^  his  character  of 
'alstaflfis  to  this  day  admired,  and  his  ^^Merry  Wires  of  Windsor" 
read  with  pleasure. 

li  was  not  till  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  that, 
the  licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the 
court,  and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon 
comedy  as  its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  wliole  century,  retained 
possession  of  it  .  It  was  then,  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  jSre- 
dominant  character,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  hero  of  every 
Comedy.  The  ridicule  was  thrown,  not  upon  vice  and  folly,  but 
much  more  commonly  upon  chastity  and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of 
the  play,  indeed,  the  l^ke  is  commonly,  in  appearance,  reformed, 
and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man;  but  throughout  the 
play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  agree- 
able impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentiousness,  is  left, 
upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurabie  enjoyment 
of  life;  while 'the  reformation  passes  slightly  It  way,  as  a  matter  of 
mert  form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertain 
ments  as  these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Yet  this  was  the  spirit  which  prevailed  ,  upon 
the  comic  stage  of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  but  throughout  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  and  down  to  the  days  of  king  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  resto- 
ration ;'  in  whose  comedie;s,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks 
of  hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along 
with  the  manners  of  the  times ;  ^nd  has  carried  through  all  his  eontt:- 
dies,  that  vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness  which  was  then  fashiona- 
ble. In  some  of  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion, 
even  in  that  age,  a  prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy^  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Cibber,  Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Cibber  has  written 
a  great  many  comedies;  and  though  in  several  of  them  there  be 
much  sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet 
they  are  so  forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  gene- 
rally sunk  into  obseuritv,  except  two  which  have  always  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  public,  <The  Careless  Husband,'  and  ^The 
Provoked  Husband.'  The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and 
eauy  turn  of  the  dialogue;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate 
scene,  is  tolerably  moral,  too,  in  the  conduct   and  in  the  tendency. 

*  *The  mirth  which  he  excites  in  comedy  will,  perhepfl>  be  foiuid  not  so  much  to 
ftrise  from  any  original  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  character,  nicely  distinguished,  and 
dUixentiy  pursued,  as  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,  from 
jests  of  action,  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  humorous  or  passionate,  he 
seems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  Ivit  from  other  poets:  if  not  always  a  pKriary, 
yet,  at  least,  an  imitator.'  JoBirsoii's  Life  of  DryUen. 
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The  latter^  <The  ProFoked  Husband,'  (which  was  the  joint  prodoe^ 
tion  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber,)  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whoIe»  the  best 
comedy  in  the  finglish  language.  It  ia  liable^  indeed,  to  one  critical 
objection,  of  having  a  double  plot;  as  the  incident  of  the  Wroag* 
head  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are  separate  and  inde- 
pendentof  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  compensated  by  the 
natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy  strokes  of  hu* 
niour  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised  to  find  so 
unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  authors ; 
for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  expose  Ucentiousaess  axnl 
(b'liv ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  imnioral  of 
all  our  comedians.  His  ^  Provoked  Wife'  is  full  of  such  indecent 
sentiments  and  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  <iut  of  all  reputable 
society.  His  ^Relapse'  is  equally  censurable;  and  these  are  his  ' 
only  two  considerable  pieces.  Congreve  is,  unquestionably,  a  wri- 
ter of  genius.  He  is  lively,  witty,  and  sparklii^ ;  full  of  character, 
and  full  of  action.  His  chief  fault,  as  a  comic  writer,  is,  that  be 
overflows  with  wit  It  is  often  introduced  unseasonably;  and,  al- 
most every  where,  there  is  too  great  a  proportion  of  it  for  natural 
well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a  light  and  gay  writer ;  less  co^ 
rect  and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve ;  but  he  has  mose  ease ;  and 
perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis  comica.  The  two  best  and 
least  eiceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the  '  Recruiting  Officer,'  and  the 
>  Beaux  Stratagem.'  I  say,  the  least  exceptionable;  for,  in  general, 
the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and  Farquhar's  plays  is  immoraL 
Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose  intrigue,  and  the  life  of 
licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held  iip  to  view ;  as  if  the 
assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could  be  amused  with  none 
but  vicious  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these  writers,  in  the  female 
characters  which  they  introduce,  {^particularly  remarkable.  No- 
thing can  be  more  aWkward  than  tlaeir  representations  of  a  woman 
of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any  female  charac- 
ters in  their  plays  except  two :  women  of  loose  principles  ;  or,  when 
a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be^drawn,  women  of  affected 
manners* 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  co- 
medians, is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to 
the  indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and 
humour  of  it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escqies  our  observation. 
But  all  foreigners,  the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a 
better  regulated,  aitd  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise 
and  astonishment  Voltaire,  who  b,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most 
austere  moralists,  plumes  himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  bitnr 


*  Dr.  Johnson  says  ofhim,  in  his  Life,  that '  his  personages  are  a  kind  of  intell^tnaj 
Radiators;  eirery  sentence  is  to  ward,  or  to  strike;  the  contest  of  smartness  is  never 
ACcimittcd ;  his  wit  is  a  meteor,  playia^f  to  and  fro»  with  alternate  cormscatioas. 
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$ianee  of  the  French  theatre ;  and  says,  that  ihh  langtjpge  of  Eng- 
iiah  comedy  is  the  language  of  debauchery,  not  of  pohteness.  M. 
Moralt,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French  and  English  nations,  ascribes 
the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to  comedy,  as  its  chief  cause. 
, Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  like  that  of  no  other  country;  it  is  the 
school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  familiarize  themselves  with 
▼ice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice,  but  as  mere  gayety. 
As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in  his  observations 
opon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none;  they  have  in  their 
place,  satires,  full,  indeed,  of  gayety  and  force,  but  without  morals, 
and  without  taste ;  sans  moeurs^  et  sansgo&i.  There  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  l^rd  Katmes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used ; 
concluding  his  infective  against  it  in  these  words:  <How  odious 
•oght  those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their 
native  country,  employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from 
their  Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to 
eorrupt  and  disfigure  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve 
did  not  rack  him  with  remorse',  in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have 
befyi  lost  to  all  sense  of  virtue.'     Vol.  II.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of 
late  years,  a>sensible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in*'English 
comedy.  We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public 
entertainments  rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes ; 
and  our  later  comedies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from 
the  licentiousness  of  former  times.  If  th^y  ^<|ve  not  the  spirit,  the 
ease,  and  the  wit  of  Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they 
must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat  deficient ;  this  praise,  however, 
they  justly  merit,  of  being  innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  chaste 
and  inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a 
species  of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet 
mentioned.  This, which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tendqr  comedy,  and 
was  termed  by  its  opposers,  Im  ComSdie  Larmoyantey  is  not  dtoge- 
ther  a  modern  invention.  Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria, 
in  particular,  partake  of  this  character ;  and  aswe  know  that  Terence 
copied  Menander,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  come- 
dies, also,  were  of  the  same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition 
does  not  by  any  means  exclude  gayetv  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the 
chief  stress  upon  tender  and  interesting  situations ;  it  aims  at  being 
sentimental,  and  touching  the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents; 
it  makes  our  pleasure  arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it 
excites,  as  from  the  tears  of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  ap* 
proaches  to  this  character,  and  il  has  always  been  favourably  receiv- 
ed by  the  public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  composi- 
tioos  of  this  kind,  which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputatioo; 
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^MHsh  as  the  Melaiiide,  and  Prejug^  a  la  Mode,  of  La  Cliauasee 
the  Pere  de  Famille,  of  Diderot:  the  C6nie,  of  Mad.  Graffigny; 
and  the  Nanine,  and  L'Enfant  Prodigue,  of  Voltaire. 

When  this  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a 
great  controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dan- 
gerous and  unjustifiable  innovation  in  compositon.  It  is  not  tragedy, 
for  it  does  not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be 
ealled?  or  what  pretentions  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  under  dra- 
matic writing?  Bat  this  was  trifling,  in  th^most  egregious  manner, 
with  critical  names  and  distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed 
the  essence,  and  ascertained  the  limits  of  every  sort  of  composition. 
Assuredly,  it  vat  not  necessary  that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on 
one  precise  model.  Some  may  be  entirely  light  and  gay ;  others 
myy  incline  more  to  the  serious;  some  may  partake  of  both,  and  all 
of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish  agreeabfe  and  useful  enter- 
tainment to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  difierent  tastes  of  men.'* 
8erious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  daitn  to  itself  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gayety.  But  when 
it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province  of 
any  other,  when  it  is  carried  on  wifh  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  ter- 
tainly  prove'  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  of  drama- 
tic writing.  If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  impu- 
ted to  the  fault  of  the  author,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition, 
which  may  admit  much  liveliness  and  vivacity. 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  seri- 
ous, it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true 
politeness,  when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  tor 
public  amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immo- 
ral tendency.  Though  the  licentious  bufibonery  of  Aristophanes 
amused  the  Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chas- 
ter and  juster  taste;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  eon- 
eluded  to  take  place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour, 
dramatic  compositions  of  such  a  strain  arrd  spirit  as  entertained  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  days  of  Mcnander  and  Terence. 
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*  'II 7  abemucoup  de  tret-bonnef  pttees,  oft  U  ne  re^e  qiie  de  la  gmiel^:  d'aatm 
Ipqtet  iiriciieea ;  d*aatret  aiehngte  ( d'awtrea^  oft  Tatteudriiiciiieal  Ya  J«iM|a*aax  larmm. 
11  ne  faut  donner  esdusioa  k  aocun  genre ;  et  si  l*tfii  ma  deatandolt,  qoal  genva  aai  la 
Qieiileur '  Je  i6poiMlrois,  celui  qui  eit  le  mieux  trait^'  TOiiTAms 
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By  whiU  18  comedy  sofidently  dis- 
eriiniDated  from  tragedyt  What  form 
the  proTince  of  the  latter ;  and  what  is 
the  sole  insttement  of    the  former? 
"What  does  comedy  propose  for  its  ob- 
ject }  Of  the  general  idea  of  eome4y, 
what  is  observed ;  and  why?  What  is 
doing  real  seryioe  to  the  world ,  aad 
what  remark  follows?    At^the  same 
time,  what  must  be  confessed ;   and 
why  ?  What)  therefore^  have  licentious 
'writers  of  the  oomio  class,  too  oilen  had 
in  their  power  ?  Of  this  faul^  what  is 
observed  ?  How  is  this  illustrated  ?  Of 
French,  and  of  English  comedy,  what 
16  here  obeerved  ?  How  are  oar  diequi- 
eitiuns  conoefftini^  comedy  shortened? 
To  both  these  fonna  of  dramatic  com* 
upsitioQ,  what  ia  equally  necessary? 
What  was  shown  to  be  the  scope  of  ail 
these  rules ;  and  why  is  this  necessary? 
IVhy  does  this  reqmre  a  stricter  obser- 
vance of  the  dramatic  rules  in  comedy, 
tXiBA  in  tragedy;  and  what  are  the 
^reat  toimdation  of  the  whole  beauty 
of  comedy?  Of  the  subjects  of  tragedy, 
what  is  here  obsefved  ?  Why  docs  the 
revensc  of  this  hold  in  comedy  ?  How  is 
Uiis  illustrated?  At  what  should  the 
oomic  'poet  aim  ?  What  is  not  his  bust- 
oess ;  what  should  he  give  us ;  and  why? 
Of  Plautus  .  and  Tierence,   what   is 
here  remarked;  but  what  must  be  re- 
membered ?  In  after  times,  what  had 
the  Romans?  Into  what  two  kinds  may 
comedy  be  divided ;  and  of  thm&.  re- 
spectively, what  is  observed?  In  which 
do  the  French  most  abound;  and  what 
instances  are  given  ?  In  wiiich  do  tlie 
English ;  and  what  remark  follows  ? 
In  order  to  p;ive  this  sort  of  composition 
As  proper  advantage,  what  is  requisite  ? 
How  IS  this  remark  fully  illustrated  ? 
Of  the  action  in  comedy,  what  is  re- 
marked ;  and  why.?  Hence,  what  is  a 
mat  fault  ?  What  are  now  justly  con- 
demned and  laid  aside;   and  why? 
.  What  remark  follows?  In  the  manage- 
ment of  characters,  what  is  one  of  Uie 
roost  common  faults  of  comic  writers? 
Wherever  ridicule  is  concerned,  what 
is  very  difficult?    What  instance  is 
mentioned ;  and  of  it,  what  is  remarked? 
Of  the  characters  in  comedy,  what  is 
observed;  but  what  give  too  theatrictd 
and  affected  an  air  to  the  piece?  Why 
has  this  becumo  too  common  a  resource 
of  comic  writers  ?'  How  is  this  illustra- 
ted ?  What  instances  are  mentioned ; 
and  such  production  of  characters  by 


p«if%iBilikewtet?  Asmever^  sortrf 
ooropQBttkm,  the  perfeetkxi  of  art  is  tc 
conceal  art,  how  will  a  masterly  writer 
give  us  his  characters?  What  should 
the  style  of  comedy  be?  Of  the  French 
rhyme,  what  is  hereobserved ;  cmd  what 
remark  (bllows?  What  isoneof  the  most 
difficult  and  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant'cireumstancep  in  writing  coraeily  ? 
What  is  here  observed  of  our  English 
comedies;  what  ones  are  mentioned, 
and  what  is  said  bPthem  ?  What  remark 
Ibllows;  buthow  w^  its  natuf^  and  spirit 
be  better  understood  ?  With  what  re- 
mark does  our  author  commence ;  and 
how  is  it  probable  comedy  took  its  rif^? 
What  three  stages  of  comedy  do  critics 
distinguish  among  the  Greelcs?  In  what 
did  the  ancient  consist?  Of  this  nature. 
are  whose  plays,  and  what  is  said  ol 
them  ?  What  do  they  diow?  What  are 
several  of  Aristot^anes's  plays?  Of 
what  are  they  full ;  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  with  what  do  they  abound? 
What  are  hischaraeteristies?  On  many 
occasions,  what  does  he  display ;  but  of 
his  performances,  wh^it  remark  iblbws? 
Why  do  they  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed for  the  mob?  Of  the  treatment 
given  by  this  comedian  to  -SoirrateS) 
what  is  observed  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  chorus  in  'his  plays  ?  8oon  af- 
ter  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  what  took 
place?.  Why  was  the  chorus  also 
oanished?  Then  what  arose,  and  what 
was  it  ?  How  "was  it  conducted ;  and 
what  remaii(  folfews?  To  them  suc- 
ceeded what,  and  what  did  the  stage 
then  become?  Of  Menander  what  is 
observe  ?  What  afe  the  only  remains 
whN;h  we  now  have  of  the  new  come- 
dy ?  For  what  is  Plautus  distinguished  ? 
As  he  wrote  at  an  early  period,  what  is 
the  consequence?  How  does  he  open 
his  plays;  and  what  are  sometimes  con- 
(bunded  ?  Of  himj  what  is  farther  rch 
marked?  Which^  of  his  plavs  have 
been^copied ;  and  by  whom  ?  what  is 
said  of  Terence?  Of  what  is  his  style 
a  model  ?  What  is  obsen^  of  his  dia- 
Ic^e ;  and  what  does  he,  l«eyond  most 
writers,  possess?  What  is  the  general 
character  of  his  morality:  and  what 
remark  follows?  Hence,  of  what  may 
he  be  considered  the  ft.under  ?  In  what, 
if  in  any  thing,  does  he  fail  ?  How  '» 
this  illustrated  ?  In  ordei  to  form  a  fM*r> 
feet  comie  author,  wliat  would  be  ^e> 
quisiti;  ? 
Whto  we  enter  on  the  view  of  itny 
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dom  comedy,  what  is  one  of  the  finit 
ob]«HSt0  which  presents  itself;  and  of  it. 
what  IS  observed  ?  Who  are  the  chier 
8|)ani8li  comedians?  Of  Lopez  'de 
Vet^a,  what  is  remarked?  Of  these 
piiiys,  what  is  the  nature  ?  At  the  same 
J  me,  what  is  generally  admitted? 
What  apology  does/  he  himself  give, 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  com- 
position s  I  What  are  the  general  cha- 
racters of  the  French  comic  theatre  ? 
What  writers  of  note  has  it  produced  ? 
Of  Moliere,  what  is  farther  observed  ? 
What  does  Voltaire  boldly  pronounce 
hj'in?  Of  this  decision,  what  is  obser- 


hew  is  this  irregularity  compenBated  7 
At  what  are  we  surprised;  and  why? 
MThat  is  said  of  Sir  John  yaid>urgh? 
How  is  thh  illustrated?  Of  Congrevi^ 
what  is  observed ;  and  what  is  his  chief 
fault?  How  is  this  ilhiattated?  Whai 
kind  of  a  writer  is^aitpihar  ?  Which 
are  his  two  best  plays?  Why  does  oar 
author  say  the  least  exceptionable? 
How  is  thk  fully  illustrated?  Of  the 
censure  which  our  autlior  has  now 
passed,  what  is  curved;  and  why? 
How  do  foreigners jroeak  of  this?  Hcnr 
is  this  illustrated  ?  Of  vdiat,  thereibre, 
there  no  wonder,  and  whax  does  he 


veu?  Of  what  is  Moliere  always  the,|.say?  Tohave  what  inhtsix>wer<^how^ 
satirist;  and  what  has  he  done  ?  What 
does  he  posecBs,  and  of  what  is  he  full  ? 


or  his  comedies  in  verse,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  aim  of  those  in  prose, 
what  is  remarked?  Together  with 
tliose  high  qualities  what  defects  has 
he  ?  Few  writers,  however,  have  done 
what,  so  perfectly  as  he  has  ?  Which  are 
accounted  his  two  capital  productions? 
From  the  English  theatre,  what  are  we 
naturally  led  to  expect ;  and  why  ?  What 
aiibrd  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singu- 
larity of  character,  and  to  the  mdulg^nce 
of^  humour  ?  Wh  at  is  the  case  m  France  ? 
Hence,  what  follows ;  but  what  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate?  How  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  first  age  of  English  come- 
dy was  not  infected  bv  this  spirit  ?  Of 
Shakspeare's  general  character,  par- 
ticularly, what  is  observed?  Wliat  is 
also  said  of  Jonson  ?  What  is  remarked 
of  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher; 
but  in  general,  with  what  do  they 
abound?  How  have  these  comedies  be- 
come too  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable; 
and  why  ?  With  what  comedies  is  this 
especially  the  case ;  and  for  wf  lat  reason? 
Or  Plautus,  what  is  here  observed ;  and 
what  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's 
genius  ?  When  did  licentiousness  seize 
on  comedy  for  its  jirovince  ?  Who  Uien 
became  the  hero  oi  every  comedy ;  and 
upon  what  was  the  ridicule  thirown  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  play,  what  common- 
ly took  place?  But  for  what  is  he  set 
up  tliroughout  it,  and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence? What  i^mark  follows;  and 
how  long  Mid  this  spirit  prevail  u])on 
the  comic  stage  ?  What  is  said  of  Dry- 
den?  As  he  sought  to  please  only, 
what  was  the  consequence  ?  Since  his 
time,  who  have  been  the  writers  of 
greatest  note?  Of  Cibber,  what  is  re- 
marked ?  Of  the  former,  what  is  ob- 
served ;  and  what  is  said  of  the  latter? 
To  wliat  is  it  liable;  and  why?  But 
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ever,  is  our  author  happy ;  and  of  whal 
have  we  at  last  become  ashamed  ? 
What  remark  tbUows?  For  this  reibr- 
matbn,  to  what  are  we  indebted ;  and 
of  it  what  is  observed?  From  what 
does  it  appear  that  this  is  not  altoge- 
ther a  moctem  invention?  Of  the  na- 
ture of  tliis  compositidn,  what  is  obser- 
ved? What  comedy  have  we  in  En^ 
lish  that  approaches  thia  character; 
and  what  is  said  of  it?  In  French, 
what  are  there ;  and  name  tbeml 
When  this  form  of  comedy  first  ap- 
peared in  France,  how  was  it  received? 
Why  was  it  objected  to;  and  wbitf 
was  said  of  it  ?  But  of  this,  what  is  ob- 
served ?  Why  should  not  ail  comedira 
be  formed  on  one  precise  model?  Of 
serious  and  tender  comedy,  what  is  far- 
ther remarked?  But  when  may  it  prove 
both  an  interesting  and  an  agree- 
able fipeciss  of  dramatic  writing  ?  If  it 
become  insipid  and  drawling,  to  wbat 
must  this  be  impuced  ?  What  may  al- 
ways be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society 
advancing  in  true  politeneas?  Repeal 
the  closing  remark. 
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Aemii,  thrown  farther  back  from  the  ter- 
•nmatlon  in  the  EnglUb  then  in  any  oth- 
er language,  99.  Seldom  more  than 
one  in  fingluh  wordi,  366,  Qorem  the 
meaiure  oC  English  Tene,  430. 

AchUUtf  his  character  in  tJie  Iliad  ezamin- 
ed,48& 

Aeiiont  much  osed  to  assist  language  {»  an 
imperfect  state,  63.  And  bj  ancient  ora- 
tors and  players,  64.  Fundamental  role 
of  propriety  in,  374.    Caution  with  res- 


that  monntain,  46.    And  on  tfwt  1^  Sir 

Richard  Blackmore,  ibid. 
JSlffeeUUiorif  the  disadrantaget  of,  In  pobUc 

■peaking,  376. 
jffgef,  foor,  peculiarly  firuitful  In  learned 

men,  pointed  out,  388. 
JikentuUf  his  comparison  between  inblimw 

ty  in  natural  and  moral  objects,  36,  note. 

Instance  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 

1 66.    Characters  of  his  Pleasures  of  the 

Imagination,  449. 


poet  to,  876.    In  epic  poetry,  the  reqoi-    Jilphabet  of  letters,  the  conslderatioi^hich 


sites  of,  474. 

eft,  the  division  of  a  play  into  Artf  and 
arbitrary  lifnitalion,  513.  These  pauses 
in  representation  ought  to  fall  proper- 
ly, 614. 

AdmHf  his  character  in  MOtoq's  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Mdiao/Hf  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the 
■eaiures  of  the  Imagination,  3 1 .  His 
iiiTocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign 
cedsured,  48.  Blemishes  in  his  style, 
1 15, 1 1 6, 124.    Ease  aixl  perspicuity  otf 


led  fo  the  inrention  of,  76.  Remote  ob* 
scurity  of  this  ioTention,  ibid.  The  at 
phabeta  of  different  nations  derived  from 
one  common  source,  77. 

Megory,  explained,  1 66.  Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite  method  of  conTeying  instruc- 
tions, 169.  Allegorical  personages  in»- 
proper  agents  in  epic  poetry,  172,  290. 

Jimbiguiiji  m  style,  from  whence  it  pro- 
ceed, 114.* 


9mpUfieaium  in  speech,  what,  191.     lu 
principal  instrument,  ihid. 
127^  128, 130.   His  beautiful  description    Jhntriean  languages,  the  figurative  styin 
of  light  and  colours,  155.      InsUnce  of       of,  67,  152. 
bit  use  of  metaphor,  166.      Improper    Jnagnoruitg  in  ancient  tragedy  explained. 


use  of  similes,  184.-  His  general  cha- 
meter  as  a  writer,  208.  Character  of 
bit  Spectator,  216.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  some  of  those  papers,  ibid*  Re- 
marks on  his  criticism  of  Tasso's  Amiii- 
ta,  441,  noU.  His  tragedy  ofCato  cri- 
tically examined,  611,  518,622,524. 

ddjecHveSf  comoion  to  all  languages,  88. 
How  they  came  to  be  clatted  with  nount, 
ibid. 

J9dtferbif  their  nature  and  use  defined,  93. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sen- 
tence iUostrated|  115. 

JEneidf  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of 
that  poem,  489.  The  subject,  tMti.  Ac- 
tion,  490.  Is  deficient  in  characters, 
ibid,  riistributioo  and  management  of 
the  subject,  ibid.  Abounds  with  awful 
and  tender  scenes,  491.     The  descent 


515. 

Annala  and  history,  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 406. 

Jincientt  and  modems  distinguished,  388. 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  389.  The  progress 
of  knowledge  favourable  to  the  moderns, 
in  forming  a  comparison  between  them, 
890.  In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid. 
The  efibrts  of  genius  greater  among  the 
ancients,  891.  A  mediocrity  of  genius 
now  more  diffused,  392. 

AntithuiMf  in  language  explained,  168. 
•The  too  frequent  uie  of,  censured,  ibid^ 

ApoMropktf  the  nature  of  this  figure  ex- 
plained, 179.  Find  one  from  Cicero, 
290,  nele. 

Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  a  chano* 
ter  of  those  tales,  418. 


of  iBneas  into  heD,  492.    The  poem  left    Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  425. 


jiifinished  by  Virvil,  493. 
JEMchineti  a  comparuon  between  him  and 

Demosthenes,  SETS. 
/BMfhylut,  bit  diaractcr  u  a  tragic  writer, 

526. 
JEinOt  remarks  on  nrglTa  detcriptkni  of 
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Arbuthnott  character  of  his  epistolary  writ- 
ing, 416. 

Arehtieetur€f  sublimit  in',  whence  it  ariscef 
35.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  54. 

ArgumenUf  the  proper  management  of  in 
n  discourse.  868.    Analytic  and  synthn- 
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tic  methods,  354.  Ammgnutnt  of,  966.  of  rugmt  ftpplicatiMi,  AX    CalDOfS,  iM. 
Are  not  to  be  too  nuch  multiplied,  357.  Fifrurft,  61.     Hopurtb't  Jsne  ol  uwmij 
driottOt  churacier  of  hu  OrlAndo  Furioso,'  and  line  of  gnee  eooMdered,  61.     Th# 
•  4  li),  498.  hunivi  countenuicey  68^    Works  of  ait, 
dristoiU,  his  rules  for  dramatic  and  epic  Md-     The  influence  of  teicss  and  de- 
composition, whence  derived,  27.     His  signin  our  ideasofbe|iiitfy64.    Beamj 
definition  of  a  sentence,  112.    His  ex-  in  Uterarf  compoeilioo,  sM..  Novdtj, 
tended  sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  169. , .    ^    Imitation,  ibid. 
Character  of  his  style,  197, 201.  Hit  in- .  JBergeniu,ti  German  critic,  wriCem  « trfMr^ 
stitutioRs  i>(  rhetoric,  270,  386.  His  de-  on  the  nntiHauty  of  Cmsnr  s  Coomneau. 
finition  of  tragedy  considered,  607.   His  rics,  88. 

observations  on  tragic  characters,  620.  BtrktUy^  bishop,  ehanctev  of  Us  Xht- 

drutophantif  charactei*  of  his  comedies,  iogues  on  tbe  ezistciioeof  Matter,  4i3 


637.  Biography^  as  the  class  of  historiod  com- 

^rt/Ametteol  figures,  uniTersal  characters,      'positidn^^ 


4*6.  Blnekmore,  Sir  Richard,  remarlcs  on'hi» 

drk  of  the  covenant,  choral  ^rvice  per-  description  of  Mount  iEfbn,  #iu 

lornied  in  the  procession  of  bringing  it  Btdekweii,  his  character  as  ft  wrifcr,  SIO 

buck  to  Mount' 2:on,  461.                     -  BoUeau,  his  character  as  a  didactic  poHf 

drmatrongf  character  of  his  An  of  Preserv-  451. 

.    ing  Health,  449.  BoHngbrgke,  instances  ^  Inmoouney  m  hi* 

iHf  works  of,  considered  as  a  source  of  Myle,  121,   132.      A  baautAd  dfanai 

beantf ,  64.  from,  129.    A  beatttlinl  metaplw  from, 

dntidi «,  in  language,  the  use  of,  8 1 .    Their  169.    His  general  character  as  a  poTi t>- 

importance  in  the  English  language  U-  cian  and  philosopher,  I^O*.    IBs  geo^sal 

lustr Rted,  ibid.  chara4»er  as  a  Writer,  2 1 1 ,  $83. 

driicfilatioti,  clearness  of,  necessary  in  Bombattt  in  writing  described,  4d. 

putilic  speaking,  367.  BotsUj  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  47t> 

duociatiotu,   acad«?mical,  recommended,  His  accoant  of  the  composkitin  nf  the 

384.  instructions  for  the  regulation  of,  Iliad,  471. 

385.  Bosntei,  M.  instances  of  apostrophes  lo 
dthenianif  ancient  character  of,  266.  Elo-  personified  objects^  in  hii  foiieral  qra 


qiienre  of,  ibid,  tiona,  179,  iio<e.      Condnsion  «»f  Ms  ib> 

dtterhuryt  a  more  harmonious  writer  thitn  neraloratiofiootheprlifceof  Coitde^&i 

TiUotson,  142.    Critical  examination  of  Britain,  Great,  not  eoinenC  for  the  snidv 

one  of  his  sermons,  326.  *His  exordium  of  EJoqnence,  280.      Coiapared  with 

to  a  StOth  of  January  sermon,  346.  France  in  this  respect,  281. 

4^/tW  and  Asiani,  parties  at  Rome,  accennt  Buiytrty  his  parallel  between   M  elo- 

of,  275.  quence  of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  813, 

4}</Aor«ipetty,why  no  friends  to  criticism,  no/e. 

28.     wliy  the  miMt  ancient  afibrd  fhe  Buchanan^  his  character  as. 

most  striking  instances  of  sublimity,  39.  407. 

Must  write  with  purity  to  gain  esteem,  BuUdiiig,  how  rendered  sublSdie,  88. 

100^  101.  C. 

B.  Cadmut,  account  of  his  alphabet,  76L 

Baeofii  his  observations  on  romances,  417.  (kMxr^t  commentaries,  the  style 

BaUadty  have  great  influence  over  the  man-  terised,  38.    Is  considered  fay  B«rgtfm 

ncrs  of  a  people,  417.     VVeie  the  first  as  .a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibU 

vehicles  of  historical  knowledge  and  in-  Instance  of  fits  happy  talent  in  historical 

struction,  423.  painting,  404,  no^e.      His  character  ot 

Bary  the  eloquence  of  defined,  2<f3     Why  Terence  the  dramatist,  638. 


more  confined  than  the  pleadings  before  Cameons,  critical  examintfioii  of  his 

ancii'nt  tribunals,  283.     Distinction  be-  ad,  499.   Confused  machinery  of,  titd- 

tween  the  motiveii  of  pleading  at  the  CampbcU^  Dr.  his  obserratioaa  oA  Engftih 

bar,  and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  particles,  87,  note. 

299.     In  what  respect  ancient  pleadings  Cnrmel,  Mount,  metai^iorical  aUo^ioasi  lo 

differ  from  those  of  modern  times,  ibid,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  4^ 

Instructions  for  pleaders,  301 ,  350.  Casiimir,  hischaracter  as  a  lytic  poet,  '44& 

Bards  f  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law  Calas<rop/ie,  the  proper  conducted,  India* 

and  civilisation,  424.  malic  represeotalloos.  514. 

Bamna,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  199.  Cauditu  Porks,  Liyy*s  nappy  deacripCioa 

Character  of  his  sermons,  825.  of  the  disgraceof  the  ffo^ean  arvy  then^ 

^Bioumoni  and  Fletcher,  dieir  characters  402. 

as  dramatic  poets,  540.  Celtic  language,  its  antiqolty  and  chane- 

fitauty,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguish-  ter,  96.     The  reniains  of  it  where  to  bs 

ed  from  that  of  sublimity,  49.  Is  a  term  found  ibid.    Poetry,  its  charactsr,  ^1. 
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ioonHM:biiiliirtocio«lw«rk%4(M{i.   Tbe 

Ckintac  liagma^f  cbafaetar  of,  4M.  And 
wntifigf  74. 

OUMliry.orifiDof;418. 

CUkMtM,  «MMiiC»  dMeribad,  aO».    WM4be 
origia  of  tnig«dly»  t6u(.  laoos^akacet 
of,  •6i<i     Hoir  k  adfht^opcrij  be  id 
irodooed  •■  the  modtni  theittre,  M8. 

Ckroa^logjff  a  due  etteadoo  le»  wcowMury 
to  bifltoricel  oooHMCitieMi  81^* 

CAfynMleei  Sc»fa»  enrterieel  dMnoler, 
280. 

Oibbcr^  hm  cherecter  M  a  drMMlk  writer, 
641. 

C«6ero,lHcideee«»ftafte,  17,fie<e%  Hisdit- 
Unctioo  beiween  oaifre  ami  diUgtfe^  100. 
His  obienratteiae  oo  ttyle,  1 13.  Vf  rjr 
atteotive  to  the  beautief  of  cUnax,  120. 
U  tiie  flMat  liaraMNiieM  of  all  wrkert, 
13ft.  Hie  remarks  oa  the  power  of  mu- 
sic in  orations,  187.  His  attentioa  to 
barmonjr  too  visible,  141.  Instance  of 
bis  happjr  talent  of  adapting  soi^id  to 
•eute,  1^6.  His  aMoant  of  the  origin 
of  figurative  language,  108^  His  obser- 
vations on  suiting  language  to  tbe  sub- 
ject, IIVI .  His  nale  Im*  tl^  use  ofmeta- 
phor,  168.  liifttance  of  antithesis  in,  187. 
The  figure  of  speech  called  virion,  ^. 
His  caution  against  bestowing  profuse 
ornaments  on  an  oration,  103.  His  dis- 
tinction of  stjrle,  106.  Hit  own  charac- 
ter as  a  writer,  107.  His  character  of 
the  Grecian  orators,  866.  His  own  cha- 
racter as  an  orator,  874.  Compared 
with  Demostheaes,  276.  Maiterlj  apos- 
trophe  in,  800,  note.  His  method  of 
studving  the  Judicial  causes  h«  under- 
toolc'  to  plead,  301.  Sute  of  the  prose- 
cution of  AjritusCluentius,  806.  Aniilyus 
>f  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid.  The  ex- 
ordium of  his  second  oration  ngainst  Rul- 
los,  343.  His  method  of  preparing  tntro- 
ituctions  lo  tiiit  orations, 844.  Eacdicd  in 
narration,  351 .  His  defence  of  Milo,  ibid. 
857.  Instance  of  the  pathetic  in  his  hist 
oration  against  VerreSf  362  Character  of 
tiis  treatise  de  OmUrt^  360.  Character 
Off*  his  diAlognes,'«18      His  epistles,  415. 

CioTtndon^  I^Hll*  remarks  on  ait  style, 
120.   His  character  as  an  historian,  407* 

CUtrkt^  Dr.  the  stjrie  of  his  strrmons  dia- 
mctcrised,  324. 

Ctatme^^  ancieia,  their  merits  now  6nelljr 
settleil  beyond  controversy,  388.  l^e 
study  ef  them  recommended,  803. 

Cfrmax,  a  greet  beauty  in  composition, 
120.  ^  In  what  it  consisU,  101. 

CSnen/ttw,  Avi(»n,  history  of  bis  prosecir 
tion,  306.  His  cause  undertaken  by  Ci- 
cero, tM.  Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration 
for  him,  ibid, 

C^Uurs,  consider^  as  Hie  fouadatkm  of 
heauty,50. 


f»MMi^yy  h#w'diMiigwsliMl-  ll'iMi  "trhf^dy. 
506,588.  Rules  for  the  eondnct  of,  tM. 
The  characters  in,  ooght  ,to  be  of  our 
own  country  and  oor  own  time,  63L 
Two  kHNto  of,  ikid.  Characteri  ought 
to  he  distiiiguiBhed,  636.  Stvle,  566w 
Rise  and  pvognm  of «oaMdy,  soid.  Spa- 
nish comedyj  588.  French  ooinedy,i630. 
Kogiish  comedy,  64(X  LiceiMioasnessoi; 
from  the  era  ef  tbe  reitoratieo,  641. 
TlM  rsetotatMNi  of,  in  what  oem.g,  648. 
General  leroatts,  644. 

ChMMrissn,  distinguished  fVom  metaphor, 
168.    Tbe  nature  of  this  figure  explain- 

•  cd,  181. 

Cemfmn'fien.    See  IMtrmp  compositioa. 

Congnm^  the  plat  of  his  Afioummg  BHde 
esaharraMsdi'  618.  ,  Qeoeral  eharacter 
of  his  tragedy,  688.    His  comedies,  64 1. 

CM^'t^flttm  ^  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  iKL 

Csurtmon,  distiagnished  from  persnasioni 
868. 

CsomMims,  caution  for  the  nse  of  theoit 
124. 

CtfmeUUf  Ids  chameter  as  a  tragic  writer. 


Coupiefs,  the  6rst  failfodnciion  of,  iota 

English  poetry,  488. 
Cowiey,  hMtanoes  of  forced  metaphors  in 

his  poems,  168.    Hii  nse  ef  similes  cen- 

sur^  186.    His  general  chancter  as  a 

poet,  440. 
Oeeter,  his  diaracter  of  several  eminent 

French  writers,  388,  iiels. 
CHIinsm,  tn^  and  pedantic  distmguished, 

13.     Itt   object,  87.      Its  origin,  28. 

Why  codiplamed  ef  by  petty  authors, 

ibii    May  sometimesdecide  against  the 

▼nice  of  the  public,  ibid, 
Cgphert,  or  arithmetical  fi^ttres,  a  kiad  of 

universal  character,  76. 

D. 
Davidt  King,  his  magnificent  institutions 

for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 

poetry,  460.    Hm  character  as  a  poet, 

468. 
Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  theelo<)aeoQe 

of,  defined,  868.  More  pnrtieularly  cen 

sidered,886.    Rules  fo^  287. 
i>ecienMilien,  unsupported  by  sound  rea- 

'  soninr,  false  ebN|uen<e,  286. 
Z>edeRJHMi-  of  nouns  considered-  in  various 

languages,  84. '  Whether  cases  or  pce- 

posWions^  were  most  anciently  used,  86. 

Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and 

beautiful,  86. 
OeiNsf,  heathen,  probable  muse  ^  tbe 

number  of,  173. 
DfiMftrwH^e  orations  what,  884 
JDe/teeryi^e  importance  o^ln  public  speak- 

iiig,  808, 366.    The  four  chief  yequiMtes 

In,  366.    The  powers  of  voice,  thid 

ArUcttlatkm,  367.     Pronunciath»n«  36t». 

Empliasis,  368.    Pauses,  378.     Heda- 

niaiorydelivery|874.    Action  ikkL  Af- 

fectotien  376. 
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OemeiHuf,  Phalcnu,  fhm  rhetoiidao,  U9 
character,  273. 

Demondraiive  oratioof ,  whati  S84. 

Damodheiui,  hb  doqi^Mce  dMuracttrised, 
SM7.  Hit  ezpedientg  to  turiuoant  fhe 
diiiadraiitaipca  of  liiiperMmaad  addrew, 
871.  Hit  oppotition  to  Philip  of  Ma- 
oodon,  iM,  Hit  rivalthip  whli  JSi- 
cfainet,  272.  Hit  ttylo  and  action,  t6td. 
Compared  whfa  Cicero,  27(1.  Why  hit 
orationt  tllll  pleate  in  pervsal,  280. 
Eztractt  from  hit  PhiNppia,  208.  Hit 
definition  of  the  aeveral  polnct  of  orato- 
ry,  866. 

Deicriptiony  the  great  tett  of  a  poet*t  ima* 
gination,  4fi£.  Selection  of  circam- 
ttancei,  Und.  Inanimate  objecta  thoold 
be  enlivened,  456.  Choice  of  «pitliett| 
466. 

Deacriptum  and  imitation,  the  dittinotioB 
-between,  66. 

Du  Brtmes^  hit  tpeculationt  on  the  ex- 
prettiTe  power  of  radical  letters  and 
t.yllabIet,61,fiole. 

DialoguB  writlcg,  tlie  propertiet  of j  411. 
It  very  difficult  to  execute,  412.  Mo- 
dern dialogoet  eharaeteriaed,  ittid. 

Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  447. 

'  The  mott  celebrated  .prodoctionr  in  tliit 

datt  tpeciAed,  Wd.   Rulet  lor  compoti- 

•  tiont  of  tbit  Icind,  448.    Proper  embei- 

tithmentt  of,  ibid. 

Diderot,  M.  hit  character  of  £ngliih  co- 
medy, 648. 

DidOf  her  character  in  the  JBneid  examin- 
ed, 490. 

Dianymu  of  Halicamattnt,  hit  ideat  of 
excellency  in  a  tentence,  186  Hb  db- 
ttnction  of  ttyle,  106.  Character  of  hit 
treatite  on  Grecian  oratory,  209.  ^h 
compariton  between  Lytiat  and  fto- 
cratet,  270,  noie.  Hb  criticitm  on  Tho- 
cydfdet,  897. 

IKieovrve.    See  Oration. 

Drmnatie  poetry,  the  origin  of,  426.  Dit- 
tingubhed  by  iit  obJecU,  606.  See  TVo- 
ge^  and  Comedy, 

Diyden,  one  of  the  firtt  reformers  of  our 
ttyie,  200.  lohnton't  character  of  hb 
prote  ttyle,  ibidf  note.  Hb  character  at 
a  poet,  482.  Hb  character  of  Shak- 
tpeare,  680,  note.  Hit  own  character  at 
a  dramatic  writer,  631^641. 

011  Botf  Abb6,  hb  remark  on  the  theatri- 
cal compothiont  of  the  ancientt,  187. 

E. 

Edwation,  liberal  and  ettential  requitita 
for  eloquence,  880. 

Egypt,  the  ttyle  of  the  hieroglyphlcal  writ- 
ing of,  78.  Thit  an  early  ttage  of  the 
art  of  writing,  Udd,  The  alphabet  pro- 
bably invenled  in  that  country,  76.    • 

fiiq»toit,  its  importance  in  public  tpeakp 
In^,  869.    Rule  for,  ibid. 

Bhqueneef  the  teveralobjectt  of  considera- 
tion under  thit  head,  261.  Definition  of 


the  term,  202,877.  Pnadamental  maa^ 
fans  of  the  nrt,  90&  OeCndcd  agaiart 
the  oUcctioB  of  tbe  abaBC  of  (be  wt  «i 
pematioR,  sM.  Ilirao  kinds  of  elo 
qaence  dittingmthed,  2681  Orataffy,tha 
higfaett  dmroeoi;ilMoflsiMiBr«f 
sion,261  Rtqi 
Frendi  oloqaei 
Rite  and  chnnirtfr  of tba  ffaetofJcsBnt  <# 
Oreeoe,  266.  Bomno,  974.  Tbe  atiid 
and  atbmi,'  276.  Coaapanaam  bctvcsa 
Cicero  and  DemoaHmnes,  Hid.  TVi 
scboob  of  the  declaiwera,  279.  The 
eloquence  of  tlie  primitive  fialhetaar  titt 
chnrch,280.  General  ranukscaamd. 
em  eloquence,  ibid*  Parlmuiut,  S88. 
ThebarandpBipit,tbuC  TlMthmkinib 
of  orationt  dbtingobhed  by  the  aacbats, 
204.  ThetedbtinctiaiMbowfar 
pendent  with  thote  made  ai 
266.  Eloquence  of  popwlar 
cootidered,  ibid  The  fiMmdatioe  of  elo- 
quence, 286.  The  danger  of  traatin^  te 
prepared  tpeechet  at  poblic 
287.  Necetsary  prenedhnti 
out,  ibid.  Method,  288.  Style  aed  ex- 
pression, tMd.  Impeteosity,  289.  At- 
tention to  decomms,  290.  Defiwry, 
282,866.  Somamy,282.  See  CSccra, 
Demoithenea,  Orvfum,  and  PmipiL 

EngUtk  language,  the  arrvBgesneat  ol 
words  in,  more  refined  thaa  chat  of  s»> 
clent  languages,  70.  But  more  limitrd, 
ibid.  The  principles  of  general  grammar 
seldom  applied  to  it,  78.  The  inapoitaiit 
tiie  of  articles  in,  81.  All 
noons  of  inanimate  ebjecta  of  the 
gender,  82.  The  place  of  dedensiee  in, 
supplied  by  prepositioiis,  86.  Tlie  vs. 
rioiis  tenses  of  English  Terbe,  91 .  Ht^ 
torical  view  of  the  Englisb  langeage, 
96.  The  Celtic  the  primitrrelaBgttagrot 
Britain,  Ubid.  The  Teutonic  tongoe  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech,  96.  its  ir- 
regnlarities  accounted  lor.  Hid.  Its 
copiousness,  ibid.  Compered  with  ths 
French  language,  VI,  Its  style  chacac- 
terised.JMd.  Its  fiexibirity,  96.  bame 
harmonious  Aan  b  generally  aiiowfd, 
ihid.  Is  rather  strong  than  gimefel,  99L 
Accent  thrown  farthur  beck  in  Eii(;lisk 
words,  than  In  those  of  any  other  lan- 
guage, «M.  General  propertiea  of  tlw 
EnrMsh  tongne,  tttd.  Why  so  \nuu\j 
and  inaccurately  writlan,  100.  Tlte 
fundamfntal  rulea  of  syntax,  emovutm 
both  to  die  English  end  Latin,  didl 
No  author  can  gain  esteem  If  Iw  doei 
not  write  wHh  porky,  101 .  GfnaBmari> 
cal  authors  recommended,  IM,  naCfr 

JS^  poetry,  the  standards  of,  898.  Istbt 
highest  elfort  of  poetical  genhss,  470. 
The  characters  of,  obocnred  by  critica, 
ibid.  Examination  of  Boaav'S  accoani 
of  the  formation  of  the  IHad,  tML  Epk 
poetry  considered  as  to  Ita  moral 
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C7f47ft.  Pwdo  mia— t  chfcimcter  of,  473. 
Action  of,  ML  EpisodM,  474.  The 
■ubjeet  thouM  be  of  remote  date^  475. 
Modem  hitlory  more  pcoper  for  drenaf  ic 
wrhia^  Ihan  for  e|HC  peetrj,  ibid.  The 
story  wmt  be  IntereuiBg  and  tkUfuUy 
iiiuMged,47C  Theintri|^iiey477.  The 
^oeitiBiB  eontidered  whether  it  ottght 
to  end  foeceMlulljry  ibid.  Duration  for 
the  ection,  ibid.  Characten  of  the 
pertonages,  478.  The  principal  heio, 
ibid.  The  maebtnery,  479  ^  Narration^ 
480.    Looie  obtenratione,  481. 

E^imnkf  defined  witb  reference  to  epic 
poetry ,  474.    Riilet  for  conduct  of,  476. 

Epidtdiry  writing,  general  remarlu  oli, 
418. 

Ep€,  her  charwier  la  MiHon*i  Paradise 
Lost,  604. 

Cnrtptdef,  instance  of  hb  eaeellence  in  the 
pathetic,  684^  neie.  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  681 

ErtlanuUuniM,  the  proper '  use  of,  189. 
Mode  of  their  operation,  ibid.    Rule  for 

•    the  employment  of,  190. 

Ezttem  impcofes  both  l>odily  and  mental 
powers,  18. 

iExordtnm  of  a  diteonrie,  the  objects  of, 
842.    Rules  for  the  composition  of.  84a 

ExpHeaHi&m  of  the  eubject  of  a  sermoa,  ob- 
servation on,  868. 

F. 

FaUf  haman,  the  beanty  o^  complez,  68. 

Farquhttr,  bis  character  as  a  dramatic  writ- 
er,64l8. 

FaUterif  Latin,  dmraeter  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  279. 

Fene/oik/arcbbisbop,  bis  parallel  between 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero*  277.  His  re- 
maciKS  on  tiie  composition  of  a  sermon, 
847.  Critical  examination  of  bb  Ad* 
▼eatures  of  Telenmchus,  600. 

FUldingt  a  character  of  his  novels,  480. 

FigitroUve  style  of  language  defined,  146. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natu- 
ral effusion  of  imaginetion,  147.  How 
described  by  rbeloricians,  148.  Will  not 
render  a  cold  or  empty  composition  in- 
teresting, 149.  The  pathetic  and  sub* 
^  lime  reject  figures  of  speedii  ibid.  Ori- 
gin of,  160.  How  they  contribute  to 
the  beauty  of  style,  163.  lUustrstive  des- 
cription, 164.  HeigliteoedeHMMion,t6tid.- 
The  rhetorical  names  and  classes  of  fig* 
nres  frivoloas,  166.  The  beauties  of 
compositlonaot  dependant  on  tropes  and 
figure,  192,  Figures  must  always  rise 
natondly  finom  the  subject,  193.  Are  not 
to  be  profusely  used,  194.  The  talent 
of  using  derived  from  nature,  and  not  to 
be  created,  ibid.  If  improperiy  Intro- 
duced, are  a  deibrmity ,  ibid^  noCe.    See 

Fig«r§f  considered  as  a  sonroo  of  beauty, 

61. 
Ffgitma  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  66 


Figwti  of  thought  among  rfaetorlt»«ns,  do- 
fined.  148. 

Fitmm  aad  desigoi  considered  as  sonices 
of  beauty,  64» 

Fieees,  a  poem,  hamonioos  passage  ftom, 
146. 

FbnUnteOef  character  of  his  dialogues,418. 

fVfncA,  Noroian,  when  introdnced  into 
England,  96. 

FrmA  writers,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  19a  £i«|ueaoe,266,280.  French 
and  English  onHorr  compared,  282b 

FrigidUjf  in  writing  characteriaed,  4a 

O. 

Qajf,  a  character  of  his  pastorals,  441. 

Gender  of  nouas,  foundation  of,  82. 

Qmim  distinguiBhed  irom  taste,  29.  Its 
import,  ibid.  Indudes  taste,  30.  The 
pleasores  of  the  Imagination,  a  striking 
testimony  of  Divine  benevolence,  31. 
Tive,  is  nursed  by  liberty,  266.  InarU 
and  writing,  why  disp^yed  more  in  one 
age  than  another,  991.  Was  more  vi- 
gorous in  the  ancients  than  in  the  mod- 
ems, 891.  A  general  medk>crity  oi^ 
how  diffused,  «6id. 

Ckmetf  a  character  of  his  Idyls,  440. 

Otdursa  fas  polriic  oratory.    See  JktUm. 

CM  BUu  of  Ls  Sage,  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 419. 

Girwrd^  abb6,  character  of  hb  Synmnj/mei 
Frmnfoit,  HI. 

Gordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  66. 

Chrgiut  of  Leonttom,  the  rhetorician,  hb 
character,  268.  ' 

Q^thk  poetry,  iu  character,  424. 

QraeehUj  C.  hb  declamations  regulated  by 
musical  rule^  187. 

{Trommar,  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
attended  to  by  writers,  78.  The  diiri- 
sion  of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  79. 
Nouns  substantive,  80.  Articles,  81. 
Number,  gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  82. 
Prepoiiitions,  86.  Pronouns,  88.  Ad- 
jectives, ibid.  Verbs,  90.  Verbs  the 
most  arti6cial  comp)ez  of  all  the  parts 
of  speech,  92:  Adverbs,  93.  Prepo- 
sitions and  conjunctkns,  ibid.  Impor- 
tance of  the  study  of  rrammar,  94. 

Orandeur.    See  SubtimUjf. 

Oreeetf  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  266.    Eloquence  carefullj  sto- 
^     died  there,  287.    Characters  of  the  dis» 

•     tingobhed  orators  of,  ibid.     Rise  and 
'     character  of  the  tbetoridans,  5268. 

Qrtek^  a  musical  language,  64,  186.  Its 
flexibility,  98.  Writers  dbtingubhed 
for  simplicity,  207. 

Onannit  character  of  hb  Padttr  Fido^  441. 

GuJenardMit,  bb  chanct^  as  an  historian, 
406. 

H.  • 

Habdkknk^  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  40. 

HarriSf  explanatory  simile  dtedfrom,  18a 
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^  Htbnm  poetry^  &»>  what  poinU  'dC  view 
lobeconudcrfd,460.  Xbe  •ocMDt  pro- 


tba  •rk»l^40Q»  MuiM«nd  pot- 
trjr,  earlr  caliirated  Mi9iig  the  ile- 
bttwB,  iM.  OMMtnictiaa  of  ii«teeir 
poctrj,  t6U.  If  disthigiiislMd  b^  a  con- 
cise rtroag  liginrativ«>  aaqirvMioSi  468. 
The  ■MHaphaw  enplejrMt  |b^  tuggeitod 
bv  the  clioMite  and  nAtnn  of  the  laod 
•f  indaa^  408,  466.  Bold  and  wMliae 
ioitiuioet.  of  pecMoificatioe  •  1%  466. 
Book,  of  proverbs^  461.  liaManlatiopt 
ofJ«feudi,ttMl.    Boekofiob,46B. 

Iblen,  her  charaeiar  io  the  Iliad  ezamia- 
ii*d,484. 

HM^  tlic  varioaa  deectma  into,  ffivee  by 
epic  poeta,  ihov  tbegradoal  improve- 
BMOl  of  actiena  eeooemiiig  a  lature 
•tatey4X)|. 

Htnrimd*,    See  Voltaire. 

HrroioiuBf  hie  dMunieter.aa  an  hittorian, 
887. 

HenUm^  anUiBiointtaBoet  of  pointed  oat, 
86. 

Hmvtjff  chafmctar  of  hit  Jtyle,  204. . 

Hieroglmfkia,  thoMcond  staee  of  writing, 
78.    OF  Egypt,  ML 

yjMlafiam^  modern,  tlwir  advantaget  over 
the  anciaot,  88(K  Ancient  oMtdeti  of, 
883.  .The  object!  of  their  daty,  894. 
Character  of  PoiyMof,  896^  OfThucy- 
dides,  ibid.  Of  Herodotos  and  Thuanuc, 
887 .  PrioMury  qualicies-  neccaiary  -in  an 
hittorien,  888.  Character  of  Livy  and 
SaUMt,808.  OfTackoSyOidi  InMriic- 
tions  and  cautioof  to  historian*,  400. 
How  to  preserve  the  dignity  e^  narra- 
tion, 401 .  How  to  render  it  interesting, 
402.  Danger  of  refining  too  nnich  in 
drawing  charaeteis,404.-  Clmraeterof 
the  Italian  his«irian8,4U6.  The  French 
'«ndEuglUh,407." 

ffut9ryj  the  proper  object  and  end  of,  884. 
True,  the  characters  of,  ihiiL  The  dif- 
ferent classes  of,  886^  General  history, 
tJie  proper  conduct  of,  ibid.  The  ne- 
cessnry  qualitiep  of  historical  narration, 
401  *  The  fffopriety  of  tntiodocing  ora- 
tions in  histoiy,  esnasiaed,  406.  And 
characters,  ibid.  The  Italians  the  best 
modem  hiMorians,  406.  See  Jhrnali^ 
biography^  Memoirif  and  JVenelt. 

Hogarthf  his  analysis  of  beauty  consider- 
ed, 61. 

Jieo»er,  not  acquainted  wkh  poetry  as  a 
Mybiematie  art,  87.  Did  not  possess  a 
refine«1  taste,  80.  Instances  of  sublimi- 
ty in,  41.  Is  ivmarkabie  for  the  use  of 
oersonification,  176.  Story  of  the  Iliad, 
4d2.  Remarks  on,  ibid.  His  inven- 
tion an4  jndf^roant  in  the  conduct  of 
the  poem,  483.  Advantages  and  de- 
fects aming  from  hia  narraiive  sfW^ecbes, 
ibid*  His  character,  484.  His  machi- 
nery, 486.  His  style,  48^.  His  skiU 
in  anfrative  description,  487.    Uissimi- 


lea,  iUu    OommI   chnrMiv  •f  ftii 

Odysiey ,  488.    DefecCa  of  the  Od  vaaey^ 

ibid.  Cospoffad  with  Ftfgfl, 
Ho9h»,  a  specinMn.of  JiinalTJn. 
/fpmcsyfigiwntftrej 

Instance  of  miaed  nmlaphnr  in^  166 

CrasTdedoBetephtwa,  186^ 

ter  as  a  poet,  88B,  416^    Wne 

mer  of  satire,  460. 
ifiiNMtir,  wl^  the  Enrlish 
.     quality  asoB 

tians,649. 
£EKper6e/e,  an  ezpli 

168.  GMtfienalBrtheMeor,19B.  Two 

kinds  of«  16^1 

L 
IdetUf  abstract,  entered  iato  tlw 


•ArfmM,his 


XKad,.  story  ot; 

The  principal  chnmctass,  484.    llnch>> 

ner  r  of,  485. 
JMsiginafion,  the  pisaswia  n<;  Mipecified 

by  Mr.  Addison,  Bl.    The  powers  of, 

to  enlarge  theaphereofonr  pjeesnie,  a 

striking  instance  of  divine  banes  all  au, 

ibid.    Is  the  sensce  wf  flgMieiiie  kn- 

guisge  147, 161. 
Antfotaen,  considered  no  eeooffve  of  pltw> 

sore  to  taste,  66.    And  dasirlpilMi  dis^ 

Ungvishcd,  67. 
i»faremee$  fsom  a  semen,  the  proper  saan- 

agnaent  of,  864. 
/n^axiy  of  space,  number*,  or  dnmtien  a^ 

iect  the  nind  with  soUiase  Wens,  tt. 
hUerfeehMUf  the  first  elemanta  of  speech, 

60.  ^ 

InlsrrDgaiftM,  faistancee  of  sbe  ktlppy  use 

and  elbcr  o^  188.     Bin<t  of  tlieir  ope- 
I  ration,  tMd.    Role  for  esing,  18a 
Jobf  exerapiification  of  the  snblimlty  ol 

obscurity  in  the  book  of,  B4.     Renniritf 

on  the  style  of,  460.     The  sni»feci  ond 

poetry  of,    46&     Fine  peasage  froa^ 

4oIf. 

JUknssn,  his  character  of  Piytden^  prwr 
style,  SeO,  nofa.  Hia  renafka  on  the 
style  ^f  Swift,  S60,na<s.  His  cbaracicr 
of  ThosBpaon,4M^iiaflB.  HiscknsaiUi  ol 
Dtydenicoaaedies,64l,nofsk.  Hiecha^ 
acter  of  Congreva,  MB. 

/Nwen,  Ben,  his  character  na  n  tfrattatir 
poet,  540. 

/fietu,  the  rhetorician,  his  ckoncter,  S7a 

hmsk,  snblhne  repr^entation  of  the  Drit^ 
in,  40.  HisdeseriiptionofthetatioftiM! 
Assyrian  empire,  180.  His  metophors 
suited  to  thecliuMfeof  imlea,469, 464 
His  chamctar  as  a  poet,  488. 

laoeratti,  the  rhetorician,  hia  character, 
868. 

Judta,  remarks  on  the  cilniaie  i 
circamstnncM  of  tiiat  antantrff 

Judicial  orations,  what,  284. 

Jueain/,  a  character  of  hb  sntirsa»  46^ 
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K.  be  referred,  fitt.    The  bemiiiM  of,  sot 

KmnnJ  wtt, hU  — vtre  ceiiiMreeof  EngiUh  dependant  on  tropet  and  figures,  192 

comedies,  543.  The  differeai  kinds  oC  distingvisbed ,  394. 

Knight  erranrrj,  fooadatioii  of  the  roman-  See  Uutory,  P^tiry^  Ate. 

.  ces  coiKcming,  416.  liny,  hit  character  as  aa  historian,  S^tt, 

£iioii/ei2ge  an  essential  requisite  for   elo-  4(tt. 

qoenoe,  380.    Tbo  progress  of,  in  favour  Loefce,  general  character  of  hu  style  202. 

of  the  modems,  upon  a  comparison  with  The  style  of  bis  Treatise  on  Human  (Jti- 

the  ancients,  391.    The  ac(|iiisitioo  of,  derstanding^conipared  with  the  writings 

.  diflkflit  in  former  agea,  392.  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  41 1. 


L.  i^aii^aitf ,  strictures  on  hb  Treatise  on  tlie 

Lammiinimm  of  Jereasiahy  the  most  perfect.  Sublime,  38.    His  account  of  t he  conse- 

eleg'wc  composition  in  the  sacred  scrip-  quences  of  liberty,  266.    Hissenteotioui 

tuivs,  467.  .  opinion  of  Homer's  Odyssey,  468. 

LuadMcoj^  considered  as  an  aasemblage  of  UtptM  dela  Viga^  his  character  as  a  drama- 

beautiCul  objects,  418.  tic  poet,  638. 

Vangw^ef  the  improvement  of,  studied  Laos,  too  much  importance  and  fr^uency 

even  by  rode  nations,  9.    In  what  the  .  allowed  to,  on  the  modem  stage,  621. 

true  improvement  of  language  consists,  Lowtk't  English  Grammar  recommended, 

10.  Importance  of  thestudy  of  language  101 ,  no^e,  124,  note.  His  characterof  the 

ii»d.    Defined,  69.    The  present  refiue-  prophet  Esekiel,  468. 

ments  of,  ibid.    Origin  and  progress  of,  ijiean,  instances  of  his  destroying  a  sub- 

60.     The  first  elemenu  of,  ilnd.    Ana-  lime  expression  of  Csssar,  by  ampUfica- 

logy  between  words  and  thingiy  61.  The  tion,48.    Extravagant  hypertiole  from, 

great  assbtance  aflbrded  by  gestures,  171.     Critical  examination  of  his  Phar- 

63.    The  Chinese  language,  64.    The  salia,496.    The  subject,  tMd.    Ghamc- 

Greek  and  Roman  languages,  ibid.    Ac-  ters  and  conduct  of  the  story,  494. 

tion  .tapch  used  by  ancient  orators,  64.  Ludarif  character  of  his  dialogues,  413. 

Roman  pantomimes,  6Jk     Great  differ-  £4icre/it»,  his  sublime  representation  uf  the 

.  ence  betwtren  ancient  and  modern  pro-  dominion  of  superstition  over  mankind, 

nunctation,  ibid.    Figures  of  speech  the  34,  ne/e.    The  most  admired  passages  in 

origin  of,  66.    Figurative  style  of  Ame-  his  Treatise  De  Rarum  JVn/uro,  449. 

ricao  languages,  67.     Cause  of  the  de-  iAuM.    See  Camotnt. 

cline  of  figurative  language,  t6tif.    The  Lifric  poetry,  the  peculiar  character  of, 

natural  and  origipal  arrangement  of  443.    F,*our  classes  of  odes,  444.    Char- 

.  words  in  speech, 68.    The  arrangeracri  acfers  of  the. most  eminent  lyric  poets, 

of  words  in  modern  languages,  different  446. 

from  that  of  the  ancients,  70.  An  ezem-  I^jiof ,  the  rhetorician,  his  diameter,  270L 

plificatiop,  ibid.    Summary  of  the  fore-  M.        " 

going  observations,  72.    lu  wonderful  Maekiavd^  bis  character  as  ati  historian, 

powersy  156.     All  language  snrongly  406. 

tmctured  with  metaphor,  168.    In  mo-  Maehinayt  the  great  use  of  in  epic  poetry, 

dern. productions,  often  better  than  the  478.    Cautions  for  the  use  of,  479,  486. 

subjecu  of  them,  260l  Written  and  oral,  MackenMie^S^  George,  instance  of  regular 

distinction  betw!een»383.  See  ChrammoTf  climax  in  his  proceedings,  IPl. 

S/yle,  and  Hunting.                      '  MtVhby  nature  both  a  poet  and  musician, 

Latin   language,  the    pmnunciation  of,  4^. 

musical  and  gesticulating,  64, 136.  The  JUartPOiis,  a  character  of  his  novels,  420. 

natumi  anranfement  of  words  ip,  69.  Marmont^t  bis  comparative  remari;s  on 

The  ^ant  of  articles  a  defect  in,  81.  French, 'English,  and   Italian  poutzv 

Renwrkfl  on  words  deemed  synonymous  481 ,  nole. 

in,  108.  Martjff  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  chn- 

Cieanstag,  an  esaential.  requisite  for  elo-  meters  of  ComeiUe  and  Racine,  629, 

qnence,  380.  nols. 

LeJonon,  metaphorical  allusions  tO|  in  Ho-  MamUon^  extracts  from  a  celebrated  ser^ 

brew  poetry,  464.  moa  of  his,  328,  nece.    Epcomimii  on, 

te,  estraviBguit  bficerbola  quoted  from»  by  Louis  XIV.  826.     His  ariAil  di^i- 

171.    His  character  as  a  tmgic  poet,  sion  of  a  text,  860. 

631.  Jfemow'S,  their  class  in  butorical  composi- 

6i6erl|^,'thennrseof  traegenhif,  266.  tion  assiened,  408      Why  the  French 

literary  composition,  importance  of  the*  are    fond  of  this  kind  of  writing,  ifrul 

study  of  language,  preparatory  to,  11.  Jfeia/apns,  in  figurative  language  explain- 

The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  64.   To  what  ed,  166. 

class  the  pleasums  received  from  elo-  Jlfeliw/^,  in  figurative  style,  explained, 

qiancia,  poetry  and  line  writing,  are  io  167, 168.    AU  language  strongly  tinct- 


Ma 
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tired  with,  lfi|>.  Approachet  the  aearett 
to  paintiag  of  all  the  fibres  of  speech, 
ibid.  Rules  to  be  obterred  ia  the  con- 
duct of,  160.    See  AlUgory, 

M.ttaMano\  hit  character  «as  a  dramatic 
writer,  629. 

Jdetonomjff  in  figurative  style,  explained, 
159. 

Mexic9f  hiftorical  ptctnref  the  recordf  of 
that  empire,  73. 

MilOf  narrative  of  the  eucounter  between 
him  and  Clodiuf ,  by  Cicero,  351. 

MtUoUf  instances  of  sublimity  in,  83,  44, 
46.  Of  harmony,  135,144.  Hyperboli- 
cal sentiments  of  Satan  in,  170.  Striking 
instances  of  personification  in,  175, 176. 
Excellence  of  his  descriptive  poetry  ,454. 
Who  the  proper  hero  of  his  Paradise 
l^ost,  478.  Critical  examination  of  this 
poem,  503.  His  sublimity  characterised, 
505.  His  language  and  versification, 
tbid, 

Modenu.    See  Jindenii, 

Molien^  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 
539. 

Monboddo^T^^  his  observations  on  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  Terse,  429,  no/e 

Momolmnf  in  language,  often  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 
ment, 141. 

Montague^  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epistolary  style,  417. 

Jtfonlejguteu,  chawcter  of  his  style,  |64. 

^ottiifiMn/o/ inscriptions,  the  numbers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  146. 

Moralt,  M.  his  severe  censure  of  English 
comedy,  648. 

ifoftf  Dr.  Hemy,  character  of  his  divine 
dialogues,  418. 

MoHon^  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
6S* 

MetUy  M.  de  la,  bis  obserrations  on  Ijrric 
poetry,  446,  iio<e.  Remarks  on  his  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  488.  * 

ifufic,  its  influence  on  thv  passions,  423. 
Its  union  with  poetry,  ibid.  Their  ae* 
paration  injurious  to  each,  427. 

N. 

fCmlvtU^  Import  of  that  Fr^ich  term, 
207. 

Hanaium^  an  important  point  in  pleadingi 
at  the  bar,  850. 

fdght  scenes  commonly  sublime,  38. 

Aomte   melody  of  the  Athenians,  what, 

137. 

Jfevds,  a  species  of  writing,not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  416.  Might 
be  employed  for  Tery  useful  purposes, 
417.  Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious 
klatory,  418.  Cbaracten  of  the  most 
celebrated  romances  and  novels,  419. 

H&eeUjfy  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty. 


HbuuM^  substantive,  the  f«|undatlon  of  at! 
grammar,  79.  Number,  gender,  and 
cases  of«88.   • 


O. 

Oftsoirtfy,  not  oafaToarable  fto 
84.    Of  styles  owingtoindisciact 
tions,  102. 

Ode^  the  nature  of  defined,  448L  toat 
distinctions  of,  444.  Obeoffity  •■»  m 
regularity,  the  great  faaICi  ia,  ihid* 

Odytaof^  general  character  ol^  4B0L  D»- 
fectM  offjbid, 

(EdipuMf  an  improper  character  fisr  tht 
•tage,  521. 

Oralon,  ancient,declaimed  in  racitatire,  64 

OreUiinUf  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguisked 
by  the  ancients,  284.  The  presoit  ifia- 
tinctions  of,  266.  Those  in  pepniar 
assemblies  considered,  tM(l.-  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  io^287-  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of 
Method,  288.  Style  and 
ibid.  Impetuosity,  289.  Attention  to 
decorums,  290.  Delircry,  292, 
The  several  parts  of  a  regular 
841.  IntroductMu,  848. 
to  repliet,  847*  Introdoctiontoseri 
ibid.  Division  of  a  disconrie. 
Rules  for  dividmg  it,  849.  Explicatlan, 
360.  The.  argumentative  part,  863.  The 
pathetic,  856.  The  peroration,  864.  Yw- 
tue  necet aary  to  die  perfection  of  elo- 
quence, 876.  Description  of  a  tma  ( 
tor,  880.  Qualificaiions  fm, 
best  ancient  writers  on  oratory,  886, 
898.  The  use  made  of  orations  by  tfaa 
ancient  historians,  406.    See  Efo^nenca. 

Oriental  poetry,  more  characteristicaJ  at 
hn  age  than  of  a  co'intry,  424.  Styls 
of  scripture  language,  67. 

Orlando  Fwiom.    See  Jtiotia, 

Ottianj  instances  of  sublimity  in  kit  works» 
42.  Correct  metaphors,  164.  Confu- 
sed mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plaki 
lan^agein,tUd  Flneapoatropbe,t8(L 
P^hcate  simile,  188.  Lively  deacri^ 
tions  in,  ibid. 

Otwoji,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  618L 

P. 

Pnnfomtme,  an  entertainment  of  Roman 
orison,  65. 

ParabUtf  Eastern,  their  general  vdiicle  fiat 
the  conveyance  of  truth,  466. 

ParadtMB  L&d^  ^itlcal  review  of  6ial 
poem,  60a  The  charactera  in,  604 
Sublimity  of,  606.  Language  and  ve^ 
sification,  ibid, 

Panmihuiii  cautiont  for  the  uae  of  tben 
121. 

Pariif  his  character  hi  the  Ifind,  cxan^ 
Mned,486. 

Poriianieiil  of  Great-Britain,  wky  eb- 
quence  has  never  been  so  powerlbl  an 
instrument  fai,  as  in  the  andent  pofndar 
assemblies  of  Greece  and  Rone,  288. 

Pamelf  his  character  as  a  descriptive  poci| 
464. 

Pari%ek$f  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  124 
Ought  never  to  dose  lentenccs,  1301 
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Ae  fonree  of  oratoiy,  SMC 
ivfaeo  md  how  to  be 
k/  oniton,  866.  The  orator  must  feel 
emotioiif  before  he  can  commoiiicate 
then  to  othen,  800.  The  language  o( 
861.  Poet!  addrcn  themselres  to  the 
|MMione,428. 

Faitorol  poeirr,  faiquiry  into  Iti  origin,  483. 
A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  Ufe,  484. 
Boles  for  pastoral  writuig,  «M.  Its 
scenery,  486.  Characters,  487.  Sob- 
jeels,  488.  Comparatbre  merit  of  an- 
ient paetoral  writers,  489.  And  pf 
modems,  440. 

FttUfttie^  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discourse,  868.  Fine  fautance  of  from 
(Acero,  863. 

Fmsef^  the  due  ose  of,  in  public  speaking, 
870.    Inpoetr7,871,480. 

PerieUif  the  first  wlio  Ivrought  e1oqi|ence 
to  anj  degree  of  perfection^  868.  His 
general  character,  ibid. 

Period,    SteSaUenu. 

P^no/MutHom^  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
tlie  Knglish  kmguage  in,  83.  Limitations 
of  gendeir  m,  84  Objections  agabst 
the  practice  of,  answered,  ITS.  The  dis- 
position to  animato  the  objects  about  us, 
natural  to  mankind,  178.  This  dispo. 
sition  maj  account  for  the  number  of 
heathen  dirinities,  iMd.  Three  degrees 
of  this  figure^  174.  Rules  tor  the  man- 
agement of  the  highest  degree  of,  177. 
Cautions  for  the  use  of  in  prose  compo- 
sitions, 178.    See  Jpodfffhiti 

Permu,  a  character  of  his  sathm,  460. 


PhUmthf  hit  ciiaraieter  as  a  biographer 
408. 

Foefry,  in  what  sense  descriptiTc,  and  ia 
what  imitat|re,  67.  Is  more  ancieni 
than  prose,  67.  Source  of  the  pleasura 
we  receire  from  the  figui^tire  style  of, 
176.  Test  of  the  merit  of,  166.  Whence 
the  dilBctiltj  of  reading  poetiy  arises, 
871.  Compared  with  oratory,  377. 
Epic,  the  standards  of,  808.  D^nition 
of  poetry,  481.  Is  addressed  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  passions,  422.  Its  oii- 
gin,  ibid.  In  what  sense  older  than 
prose,  4S2,  Its  union  with  music,  4223 
Ancient  history  and  instructions  first 
conveyed  in  poetry,  424.  Oriental, 
more  characteristlciil  of  an  age  than  ol 
a  country,  (bid.  Gothic,  (>lfic,  and 
Grecian,  4S6.  Origin  of  the  diflbrent 
kinds  of,  426.  Was  more  vigorous  in 
its  first  rade  essays  than  under  refine- 
ment, 4fl*  Was  injured  by  the  separa- 
tion of  music  from  it,  ibid.  Metrical 
feet,  inventioo  of,  428.  These  measures 
not  applicable  to  English  poetry,  4229. 
English  heroic  vene,  t)ie  structure  of, 
480.  French  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and 
blank  verse  compared,  481.  Progress 
of  English  versification,  438.  Pastorals, 
433.  Lyrics,  443.  J^idectic  poetry, 
447.  Descriptive  poetry,  462.  Hebrew 
poetry,  460.  Epic  poetry,  470.  Poetic 
characters,  two  liindaof,  478.  Dramat- 
ic poetry,  607. 

Pointing  cannot  correct  a  confused  sen 
tence,  181. 


Ptnpimtity,  essential  to  a  good  style,  102.  Politictf  the  science  of,  why  ill  understood 

Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  106.  The  among  the  andeatt,  898. 

three  qualities  of,  iMd.  Fo/y6tiu,  his  character  ea  an  historian, 

Persuasion,  distinguished  from  conviction,  ^6l 

862.    Objection  brought  from  the  abuse  Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  his  Homer, 


ofthis  arty  answered,  tftui      Rules  for, 

886. 
Ferwions,  their  method  of  transmittittg 

their  thoughts  to  each  other,  74. 
Fetroniut  Arbiter,  his  address  to  the  de- 

claimers  of  his  time,  879. 
Phtartalia,    See  Luean. 
Pkeruydu  of  Sycros,  tlie  first  prose  wri- 
ter, 68. 
FAtftpv,  character  of  Ue  pastorals,  441. 
Phiiiiophenf  modern,  &eir   superiority 

over  the  ancient,  unquestionable,  390. 
Phihtophyf  the  proper  style  of  writing 

adapted  to,  410.   Froper  embeOishmenl 

for,  ibid^ 


48.   Proee  specimen  from,  consisting  oi 
short  sentences,  113.    Other  specimens 
of  his  s#le,  127, 182.      Confused  mix 
tares  of  met&phorical  and  plain  Ian 
guage  in,  168.  Mixed  metnphor  in,  166 
Confused  personification,  178.  Instanci 
of  his    fondness   for   antitliesis,    168 
CSiaracterof  his  epistolary  writingf,  416 
Criticism  on^ ibid.    Construction  of  hi» 
verse,  480.      PecaUar  character  of  his 
vereification,  4^.      His  pastorals,  .438, 
440.  His  ethic  epkaes,  461.  The  merit 
of  his  various  poems  examined,  ibid. 
Character  of  his  translation  of  Homer 
466u 


PieturtM,  the  first  essay  toward  writfaig,  78.    Frectiionhi  language,  in  what  it  ronsi^te, 
FindoTf  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  446. 
Piieaim,  Dr.  extravagant  liyperbuie  dted 

fn^m,  172. 
PUUOf  character  of  his  dialognes,  412. 
P/oicfiM,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

636. 
PUadert  at  the  bar,  Instrnctioo  to,  801, 

860. 
Ptittifa  letton,  general  charadbr  of,  416. 
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104.  Theimportenceof,tKil,  114.  Kc^ 
quisitoto,  HI. 

PrepoaiHoTUf  whether  more  ancient  than 
the  declensioa  of  noons  by  oases,  86 
Whether  mora  useful  and  beautiful,  8^ 
Dr.  Campbell*s  oliservations  on,  87. 
Their  great  use  In  speech,  94. 

Priar,  allegory  cited  f.-vio,  166. 

Pronounty  thrir  ose,  vari^ies,  and 
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.  87*  RebUiTe  iaitancea  Qlutfratiof  tbe 
Importance  of  their  proper  position  in  a 
ientence^ll6. 

fnuundaUonr  diitinctnni.  of,  necessary 
ID  public  jpeaking,  367. '  Tones  of,  372. 

|Vooer6«»  book  of,  a  4idactic  poemi  497. 

PtalM  zviiL  sublime  representation  of -the 
Deity  in,  39.  Ixxztb,  a  fine  aUegory 
from,  168. .  Reoyarks  on  the  poetic  con- 
struction of  the  Psalms,  461,  464. 

PyhtUf  «k>qaenc<;  of  the,  ,x&a^i,  263, 
Eoi^Ush  and  French  cirmons  compared, 
281.  The  practice  of  .-eadipg  sermons 
in  £n|;iand,disadTantafeous  to  oratory, 

,  S83.  The  art  of  persuasion  resigned  to 
the  Puritans,  ibid, .  Advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  pulpit  eloquence,  312. 
Rules  tv  pseacbing,  313.  Th^  chief 
charac'tenstics  of  piUpit  eloquence,  316. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  read  sermons  or 
deliver  them  extempore,  3S2K  .  Pronun- 
ciation, 329.  Remarks  on  French  ser- 
mons, ibid.  Cause  of  the  drj^  argumen- 
tative style  of  English  sermons,  324. 
Genera]  observations,  325. 

PimlrahUt  the  first  who  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  267. 

Q. 

Qutn/t{um,his  ideas  of  taste,  17^  noU,  His 
account  of  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  79,  note.  His 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  grammar,  jM.  On  perspicuity  of 
style,  102,  108.*  On  climax,  129.  On 
the  structure  of  sentences,  131.  Which 
ought  not  to  offend  the  ear,  134, 140. 
Ilia  caution  against  too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  harmony,  141.  His  caution 
against  mixed  metaphor,  164.  His  fine 
apostrophe  on  the  death  of  Ills  son,  180. 
His  nde  for  the  use  of  similes,  186.  His 
direction  for  the  use  of  figures  of  style, 
I9d.  His  distinction  of  style,  196, 203. 
His  instructions  for  good  wytlng,  213. 
His  character  of  Cicero*s  oratory^  204. 
His  fnstrnctions  to  public,  speakers  for 
preserving  decorum,  291.  His  instruc- 
tions to  Judicial  pleaders,  301 .  His  ob- 
servanons  on  exordiums  to  replies  in  de- 
bate, 347.  On  the  proper  division  of  an 
oration,  848.  His  mode  of  addressing 
Ibe  passions,  367.  His  lively  represen- 
tations of  the  efiTects  of  depravity,  379. 
Is  the  best  ancient  writer  on  oratory, 
386. 
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ttathief  his  character  as  a  traric  poet,  628. 

fiomaoy,  Allan,  character  of  his  Gentle 
ShepUrd,  442. 

ke^tiHt  P.  remaiiu  on  his  parallels  be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  writers,  277. 

Aste,  Cardinal  de.  cnaraeter  of  his  Me-  ' 
moirs,  4061 

Meferictons,  Grecian,  nse  and  character 
of,  86a 

Skym»f  in  English  vers«,  unfisvonrable  to 


sublimity,  43.    And  blank  f«ne  c^sa 

•  par^d,  ^1.  The  former,  why  impnipct 
in  the  Greek  and-  Latid  language*, ^2. 
The  first  mtrodonion  of  eouplecs  in 
English  poetry,  ibid, 

BichmrUonf  a  character  of  his  aovels,  49Ql 

RidieulCf  an  Instrument  often 
533. 

Robintw  Chuoe,achatacter  of  that 
vet,  420. 

'/i9manee,  derivation  of  the  term,  41B.  See 
Jfwek. 

/Zomofu,  derived  thdr  learning  from 
Greece,  273.  Comparison  between  them 
and  the  Greeks,  274  Historical  view 
of  j(heir  eloquenee,  tftut.  Oratorical 
character  of  Cicero,  5S74  Era  of  the 
dedimr  of  ^oqnence  among,  S78. 

Kosreou,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  as  a 
lyric  poet,  446. 

"Baifftf  his  character  as  a  tra^^  poet,  532. 

S. 

Salluitf  his  character  as  an  historian,  399. 

SanoMoriutf  his  piscatory  edofues,  440. 

Salofit  examination  of  his  character  in 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  604. 

Satire,  poetical,  general  remarks  oa  the 
style  of,  449. 

^axon  language,  how  cstablisfaed  in  Eag- 
land,  96. 

Scents,  dramatic,  what,  and  (he  proper 
conduct  of,  516. 

Seripturei,  sacred,  the  figurative  style  ci, 
remarked,  67.  The  translators  c^,  hap- 
py in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  sub- 
ject, 143.  Fine  apoetrophe  in,  180. 
Presents  us  with  the  most  ancient  mono-  • 
ments  of  poetry  eitant,  459.  The  dv 
versity  of  stvle  in  the  several  books  of, 
ibid.  The  Psabns  of  David,  4^.  No 
other  writings  abound  with  soch  Ixdd 
and  animated  figures,  463.     Parables 

466.  Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  per- 
sonification  in,  tbid.  Book  of  Proverbs, 

467.  Lamentations  of  Jereoaiah,  ibid 
Scuderi,  Madam,  her  romances,  419. 
Seneeoj  his  frequent  antithesis  censored, 

187.  Character  of  his  general  styl% 
198.     His  epistolary  writings,  411. 

Senleniet,  in  language,  definition  of,  1 12. 
DiKtinguished  into  long  and  short,  11^ 
A  variety  in^to  be  studied,  ibid.  The 
properties  essential  to  a  perfect  senteocr^ 
*114.  A,  principal  role  for  arranging 
the  members  of,  1 16.  Poftitini]  of  ad> 
verbs,  ibid.  And  relative  pronomift, 
1 16.  Unity  of  a  sentence,  rules  for  pro- 
serving,  119.  Pointing,  121.  Pareo- 
thesis,  ihid,    Shoyld  ahrays  be  brooght 

*  to  a  perfect  close,  122.  Strength,  12a 
Should  be  cleared  of  redundancies,  ibid. 
Due  attention  to  particles  recommend, 
ed,  124.  Hie  omission  of  partida 
sometimes  connects  objects  doaer  to> 
gether,  126.  Direction*  lor  placing  dit 
unpoftaft  words,  i6uf.      CKmai,  121 
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A  lik»  •ffder  n«oeiMJ7  t»  be  •tMenred 
•  iu  ail  «tMrtk>iic  of  propotitioM,  130. 
Soitraee  ou^t  aot  to  coadude  wHh  a 
feeble  word,  t6uf.  Fuadaneatal  ruJoin 
tb«  oenstrvdioo  of;  133.  Souod  oot  to 
be  disrcgsanled^  i34«    Tero  circuinitaii- 

<  ees  to  be  attended  to>  for  produckftg  bar- 
Bwoy  in,  134, 139.  RaUs  of  the  andant 
rftetoiicaaDa  for  this  purpose,  136.  Whj 
hacmonx  nuch  JeM  etiidied  now  than 
formerly,  13dw  fiofrlish  worde  cannot 
be  eo  exactly  sMatuccd  by  tnetrical  feet, 

-at  those  of  Greek  and  Latin,  139.  What 
J.  retpiured  for  the  nnitical  ciose  of  a  ten- 
^nr«  141.  Un  meaning  words  intfodiK- 
Ml  merely  to  reaiid  a  sentence,  a  great 
blenlshitMdt  Soude  ought  to  be  adapt- 
'sd  to  sense,  142. 
fermeiUf  English  compared  with  French^ 
281.  Unity  an -indispensable  requisite 
in,  316.  The  eut^ect  ongbt  to  be  precise 
and  particular,  817.  The  subject  ought 
iiot '  to '  be-  eshaasted,  sMd.  Cautions 
against  aryoess^aia  And  against  con- 
forming to  lafbiomiblaroodesof  preach- 
mg,319.  Style,  320.  Quaint  expres- 
sions, 321 .  Whetbevi  best  written  or 
(lelivered  extempore,. tML.     Uelirery, 

<  322.  Remarks  on  French  sermons,  tMf. 
Caus#  of  the  dry  ar^gumentatire  st^rle 
of  English  sennonai  386.  General  olv 
serratioiis,  ibid,  •  Remarks  oa  the  pro. 
per  division  of,  347.  GonJ^sioo,  364. 
Delirery,  8d6. 

tearx^,  MjMlaBe  de»  character  of  her  let> 
lers,416. 

Shapttbwnf^  Lord,  ebserrations  on  hir 
^le,  106^  118,  ISO,  127,-129,  142, 166. 
His  general  character  as  a  writer,  209. 

Bhtitfieart^  the  merit  of  hia  plays  exam- 
*%ned ,  28.  Was  not  possessed  of  refined 
taste,  ^Ol  Instance  of  his  improper  use 
of  metaphofa,  T61, 164, 166.  Exhibits 
passions  ia  the  laogaage  of  nature,  624. 
Hie  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  630.  As 
a  comic  poet,  641. 

Jftaiilone,  his  pastoral  balUid,  441. 

Shepherd,  the  proper  character  of,  in  pas- 
toral description,  437. 

Shemtanjhu  dhtibctioa  between  ideas  and 
emotions,  373,  nefe. 

9heriodCf  Bishop,  fine  instance  of  personi- 

;^  ficatioi  cited  friMn  his  sermons,  174.   A 

^  happy  allttsion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
3i20.  note. 

Siliut  italieut,  his  sublime  reprefentatioa 
of  Hannibal,  36,  vote, 

Simikf  distinguislied  from  metapnor,  168, 
182-.  Sources  of  the  pleasure  they  aflbrd, 
ibid.  Two  kinds  of,  ibid.  Requisites 
m^  188.  Rules  for,  \86.  Local  propcie- 
ty  to  be  adhered  to  in,  213. 

SimpHmihf  applied  to  style,  different  senses 
of  the  term,  382. 

SmUkiit  improper  use  of  figuratira  ftfle, 
cited  from  him,  126,  nale. 


^/oi?ion>son|g,def  criptire  beauties  of, 466 

^ongi.  Runic,  the  origm  of  Gothic  history,    ~ 
ibid, 

^apbitlt  of  Greece,  rise  and  diaracter  o£ 
269. 

SgphaeUs^-the  plots  of  hit  tragedies  r» 
markably  simple,  612.  Excelled  in  tlia 
pathetic,  624.  His  character  as  a  tr»» 
gic  poet,  626. 

Sorrow^  why  the  emotions  of,  excited  by 
■■  tragedy,  communicate  pleasure,  11^6. 

SouTids^  of  an  awful  nature,  aficct  us  with 
sublimity,  .32.  Influence  of,  in  the  for- 
mation of  words,  61. 

Syeahar,  public,  most  be  directed  more  by 
his  ear  than  by  rules,  138. 

^eeleUor,  general  character  of  that  publi-     ^ 
cation,  216.      Critical  examination  of 
those  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  217. 

Spucht  the.  power  of,,  the  distinguitfhing 
pririlcge  of  mankind,  9.  The  grammati- 
cal division  of,  into  eight  pacts,  not  lo- 
gir  al,  79.  Of  the  ancients,  regulated 
by  musical  roles,  136 

Strada,  his  character  as  an  historian,  406. 

SlyU^  in  language;*  defined,  101.  The  dif- 
ference of,  in  difierent  countries,  ibid. 
The  qualities  of  a  good  style,  102.  Per- 
spicuity, ibid.  Obscurity,  owing  to  in- 
distinct conception*,  103. '  Three  requi* 
site  qualides  in  perspicuity,  ibid.  Pre. 
cision«  104  A  loose  style,  from  what 
It  proceeds,  106.  Too  great  an  atten- 
tion to  precision,  renders  a  style  dry  and 
barren.  111.  French  distinction  ol 
style,  113.  Thp  characters  of,  flow  from 
peculiar  modes  of  thinking,  196. .  Dif- 
ferent subjects  require  a  diflerent  style, 
ibid.  Ancient  distinctions  of,  I96i  The 
different  kinds  of,  ibid.  Concise  and 
difiusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  196. 
Nerrous  and  feeble,  199.  A  hareh  style, 
from%hat  it  proceeds,  ibid.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  style,  200. 
Dry  manner  described,  201.  A  plaife 
style,  ibid.  Neat  style,  202.  Elegant 
style,  20a  Florid  style,  203.  Natural 
style,  206.  Difi*erent  senses  of  the  term 
simplicity,  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  dis- 
tinguished for  simplicity,  207.  Veha> 
ment  styb,  211.  General  directions 
how  to  attain  a  good  style,  212.  Imite- 
tion  dangerous,  214.  Style  not  to  be 
stodied  to  the  neglect  of  thoughts,  216. 
Critical  examination  of  those  papers  in 
the  Spectator  that  treat  of  the  pleasures 
of  imagination,  21 7.  Critical  examina- 
tion of  a  pausage  m  SwiO's  writings,  260l 
General  observations,  269.  See  Eh- 
ouenee. 
SubUmiiy  oCextemal  objects,  and  subliml- 
t/  In  writing  distinguishv<d.  32.  Its  im* 
prtsshms,  toid.  Of  space,  t6.  Of  sounds, 
82.  Violence  of  the  elements,  82.  So- 
lemnity, bovdering  on  the  tenibk,  Udd 
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ObtcarHy,  not  onfaToqnible  to,  84.  In 
boildiogi,  86.  Heroiim,  4bkL  Greet 
virtue,  86v  Whether  there  is  may  aoe 
fundamental  quality  in  the  ioareee  of 
•obliine,  i6tii 

ftc6^unt/y  in  writing,  810.  £rron  in  Lon 
ginuf  painted  oat,  ibtd.  The  most  an> 
dent  writers  alToid  the  most  strifcinf  in- 
stances of  sublimit jT,  81 1 .  SuUbne  re- 
presentation of  tlie  Deitj  in  Psalm  zriit 
89.  And  in  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  40. 
In  Moees  and  Isaiah,  ibid.  Instances  of 
sublimity  in  Homer,  ibid.  In  Ossian, 
42.  ^  Amptiiication  iijurious  to  suUtmi- 
ty,  ibid.  Rhyme  in  English  Terse  nnlii- 
vourable  to,  48.  Strength  essential  to 
sublime  writing,  44.  A  proper  choiee 
of  circumstances  essential  to  sublime 
description,  46.  Strictures  on  .Virgil's 
description  of  Mount  iEtna,  46.  The 
proper  sources  of  the  sublime,  47.  Sob- 
limltj  consists  in  the  thought,  not  in  the 
words,  48.  The  faults  opposed  to  the 
subliaie,  i6td. 

M/y,  Duke  de,  character  of  Us  memoirty 
406. 

Alfierjf iften,  sublime  representation  of  its 
dominion  ofer  mankind,from  Lucretius, 
84,fM<e. 

Stfift,  observations  on  hit  style,  104,  lU 
190,181,148.  General  character  of  his 
style,  202.  Critical  examination  of  th» 
beginning  of  his  proposals  for  correct.- 
big,  kc  the  English  tongue,  860.  Con* 
dnding  obsenrations,  S6P.  His  lan- 
guage, 888.  Character  of  his  epistola- 
ry writing,  416. 

^uabUif  English,  cannot  be  exactly  mea» 
aured  by  metrical  feet,  as  those  ol  Greek 
and  Latin,  189. 

Bjfmfodoche,  in  figurative  style,  explained. 
167. 

A^nonymous  words,  obserrations  on,  106. 

T. 

ToahiMy  character  of  his  style,  107.  His 
character  as  an  historian,  408.  His  hap- 
pv  manner  of  introducing  incidental  ob- 
servations, ibid.  Instance  of  his  tuccess- 
ful  talent  in  historical  painting,  406 
His  defecU  as  a  writer,  406. 

Ites,  a  passage  from  hit.  Gteruto/omne 
distinguished  by  the  harmony  of  num 
hers,  146.  Strained  sentiments  in  his 
pastorals,  443.  Character  of  his  Amin- 
ta,  487.  Critical  examination  of  his 
poem,  496. 

Toife,  true,  the  uses  of  in  common  life,  i4. 
Dehnition  of,  16.  Is  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  men,  17.  Is  an  Improvable 
faculty,  18  How  to  be  refined,  19.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  19  A  good  heart 
requisite  to  a  just  taste  >  20.  Delicacy 
and  correctness  the  characters  of  perfect 
tast^  ihid.  Whether  there  be  any  stan- 
dard of  taite,  88.  The  diversity  of,  in 
ditfbreni  men.  no  evidence  of  their  tastes 


being  cormpted,  tM.  Thn  ttir  of;  tn. 
ferml  to  thceoncnrrinf  votot  ofthe  pat. 
ished  part  ol  mnnirfnd,  26.  Distingimh- 
ed  fipom  genioB,  SO.  The  soorcee  el 
pleasure  in,  80.  The  powers  of,  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  our  pleasures,  SI.  laii. 
tationaas  asouroeofpleasane,66.  Mn- 
sk,  i6ul.  To  what  daas  the  pieasvRs 
received  from  eloquence,  poetry,  and 
fine  writing,  are  to  ba  referred,  66. 

Ttltmaikus.    See  Fensieii. 

TunpU^  Sir  WiUiam,  observatieiM  of  Itfs 
style,  106.  Spectmens,  118,  120,  198» 
126,188.  H«  general  charadsr  as  % 
writer,  206. 

Tsrsncs,  beautiful  instance  of  simpHcity 
from,  200.  His  character  as  a  draasatic 
writer,  688. 

21ii  miwafisiii  of  words,  the  eariatioB  oi; 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  & 
vonrafale  to  the  Mbertr  of  transposidan, 
70. 

I%iocrif «•,  the  caiiiest  known  writer  ef 
pastorals,  4M.  His  talents  m  paintiiv 
rvai  seeoery,  486.*  Character  of  hii 
pastorals,  488. 

T^omssn^  fine  passage  firpn,- where  be 
animates  all  natnre,  176.'  Character  el 
his  Seasons,  468.    His  eulognuB  by  Di 
Johnson,  \Mi  note. 

T^timnif,  his  character  as  ad  historian,  88& 

Tkut^fdiidiu^  his  character  as  an  historiaa, 
896.  Was  the  first  who  introdoced  ota- 
tions  in  historical  narratloit,  405. 

TVOolson.  Archbishop,  obserrations  on  te 
style,  106^  118, 189, 161.  General  cha- 
racter of  as  a  writer,  206. 

Tbnei,  tiie  dab  management  of.  In  puAllB 
speaking,  878.  ^ 

Tflptcf,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricMns, 
explafaied,  868. 

TrtLgtdjft  how  distinguished  l^m  consedy, 
606.  More  particular  definitkm  of,  Wt, 
Subject  and  conduct  of.  608.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  609.  The  three  dramatic 
unities,  61 1.  Division  of  the  represen- 
tation  into  acts,  618.  The  catastrophe, 
614.  Why  the  sorrow  excited  by  tr»> 
iy  communicates  pleasures,  ibid, 
*roper  iden  of  scenes,  and  how  to  be 
conducted,  616.  Characters, 680.  High- 
er degrees  of  morally  incnloted  by  aso* 
dern  than  by  ancient  tragedy,  621.  Toe 
greaC  use  made  of  the  passion  of  love 
on  the  modem  stages,  ihid.  All  traf  ^ 
dies  expected  to  be  pathetic,  622.  The 
proper  us^  of  moral  reflections  in  624. 
The  proper  style  and  versification,  6S&1 
Brief  view  of  the  Greek  stage,  686 
French  tragedy,  628.  English  tragedy 
^ao.    Concluding  observations.  632. 

Tmt*t  a  definition  of,  148k  Origin  of,  160. 
The  rhetorical  distinctions  annm^  frivo- 
lous, 166. 

l\iniiit,  the  character  of^  not  favonrshty 
treated  in  the  .£neid,  481. 
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flVfrtn,  srehbifhop  of  Rhdnu,  a  romanct 

wfliiar,  419. , 
Ijyiigi  ■pibiea/  fifwt  of  ip«edi,wlMit,  189. 

Vmdmffif  his  chanctMr  aa  a  dramalic 
writer,  648. 

Vtrha^  tboir  oalara  and  oflico  oxplained, 
89.  No  teniaiioe  complete  withovt  a 
verb,  cxpreafed  or  laiplied,  90,  The 
tanM«,iM.  The  adnuilage  of  EDglUh 
over  the  Lathi^  in  the  Yari^  of  temei, 
91.  Active  and  pattire,  ihicL  Are  the 
■  aoet  artificial  and  comptoi  of  all  the 
parts  of  ipeech,  99. 

Ferae,  blank,  more  favourable  to  eobllmitj 
than  rhyme,  48.  Initnictlons  for  the 
reading  of^  371.    Gontimction  of,  481. 

Fir)gi/y  instances  of  si^blunhy  In,  33,  46, 
46.  Of  harmony,  146, 146.  Simplicity 
of  tankage,  149.  Fignratire  language, 
167,174,179.  SpMiaeens  of  his  pasto- 
ral descriptions,  486,  iidle,488.  Charac- 
ter of  his  pastorals,  439.  His/Seorgics, 
a  perfect  model  of  didaetie  poetry,  447. 
Beautiful  descriptions  in  his  iEneid,466. 
Critical  examination  of  that  poem,  489. 
Compared  with  Homer,  491. 

•'ipfiM,  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the 
•ubHme^  36.  *A  necessaiy  Ingredient  to 
form  an  eloquent  orator,  878. 

Pifien,  the  figure  of  speech  so  termeil,  in 
what  it  eonsists,  190. 

(Mms,  dramatic,  the  advantages  of  ad- 
hering to,  61 1 .  Why  the  modems  are 
less  restricted  to  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  than  the  andents,  618. 

Fesse,  the  powers  of,  to  be  studied  In  pub- 
lic speaking,  866. 

IVf «re,  character  ef  his  eplslalaiy  wii* 
tfaich416. 


FoAalre,liis  character  as  ar  Mpiorian,409. 
Critical  examination  of  his  Henriude, 
602.  His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme 
iu  dramatie  coa^wnitiun,  696.  His  cha- 
racter as  a  tragic  poet,  689. 

Vomu$f  Joannes  Oerardus,  character  of 
his  writings  on  suoquence,  886. 

W. 

WaUetf  the  first  English  poet  who  bronght 
cooplets  into  vogue,  439. 

ITtf ,  is  to  l»e  veiy  sparingly  used  at  the 
bar,804. 

IFenit,  obsolete,  an3  new  coined,  hiooiv 
gmons  with  purity  of  style,  108.  Bad 
consequences  of  their  being  ill  chosen. 
104.  Observationr  on  those  termed  sy- 
nonymous,  106.  Considered  with  refer- 
ence to  sound,  134. 

WordSf  and  things,  instances  of  the  ana* 
logy  between,  61. 

fFfiien  of  genius^  why  thqy  have  lieen 
more  numerous  In  one  ags  than  anotbari 
887.    Four  happy  ages  of,  pohMnd  out, 


Writing,  two  kinds  of,  distinpiished,  TH 
PictuTvs,  die  first  essay  in,  tbid,  Hier»* 
glyphic,  the  second,  73.  Chinese  cha- 
racters, 74.  Arithmetical  figures,  76. 
The  considerations  which  led  to  the  in- 
vention of  an  alphabet,  ibid.  Cadmus^* 
alphabet  thn  oilgin  of  that  now  used,  76. 
Historical  account  of  the  materials  used 
.to  receive  writing,  77.  General  remarks^ 
foul.    See  GvwMUir. 

Y. 

Yaimg,  Dr.  hb  poetical  character,  16% 
Too  fond  uf  antitiiesis,  188.  The  merit 
of  his  works  eocamined,  461.  Hb  char 
racier  as  a  tragic  poet,  6SSL 


THE  END. 


KAY'S 
INFANT   AND   PRIMARY 

SCHOOL  SERIES. 

IN  THREE  yOLUME& 

Kay's  Infant  and  Prjmart  School  Reader  and  Defirer,  No.  l,  oontaipt 
90  woid  4>f  more  than  Tuebb  Letters,  wad  compriaiBS  all  the  woids  of-Two 
and  Three  Letters  in  the  English  language. 

Every  S^^iiabie  wkieh  oeeuninitiW  Me  Two  nert  Vokmu,  M  a  Oomj^  WUfd. 

The  Lessons  ave  siaictly,  and  by  very  gradual  steps,  ProgiessiTe. 

£aeh  sinjrle  Object  occorrinff  in  the  Lessons  is  repres^ited  by  a  lai^  and 
bandsome  Knoratino^  upwards  of  100  ih  number. 

All  the  Words  are  collected  in  Spelling'Colmhns.  and  are  classed  under  thai 
▼owel  sounds  according  to  Walker's  Standard-^  the  name-sounds  first;  so  as 
to  teach  the  child  a  eorred  PrcnmndaUon  in  connesion  with  Orthogiaphy. 

Initiatory  Models  fob  Drawing,  en  the  Slate  or  Paper,  aie  mo  tomisind, 
to  form  a  taste  for  Design,  and  to  amuse  and  occupy  the  time  of  the  child  in 
the  iaierfala  of  hia  Leasona. 

The  Author  recommends,  as  a  great  economy  in  tune  and  a  delightful  metbsd 
of  inatroction,  that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  read  as  far  as  Uie  29th  pa^ 
of  the  book,  before  he  is  made  acquainted  with  tne  tetters,  or  rather  the  ftanei 
of  the  letters,  of  the  alphabet.  ThvB,  however,  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor :  the  book  is  suited  to  either  method  of  tuition. 

Kay^s  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  ANDDBriNER,.N4>.  2,  comprises 
Lessons  in  Prose  and  Poetry  in  woids  of  One  Syllable  only,  finom  the  easiest 
to  the  most  difficult;  with  numeroas  Engravings  oarafolly  adapted  to  the  Teat 

The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  oarried  on  by  nmnerooa  progresaivv  Models^ 

In  the  Spelling  Department  the  worua  to  oe  spelled  are  MoirosTLLAauEs, 
accompanied  by  Definitions  also  in  words  of  One  Syllable  ;  and  the  ProQunciB- 
£on  conforms  to  Walker,  and  mak^  use  of  his  Notation. 

Exercises  in  Writing  are  also  given,  to  be^copied  on  the  Slate,  inidatoty 
to  a  more  systematic  study  of  the  art.  Besides  which,  all  Ae  words  of  fte 
Spelling  Lessons  are  repeated  in  the  margin  in  the  vfriiing  character;  the 
copying  of  which  will  ground  tliC  Orthography  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  show 
him  its  practical  value.    He  thereby  wul  also  be  taught  to  read  n^jtmueripL 

Kay*s  Infant  and  Primary  School  Reader  and  Dbfiner,  No.  3,  consistB 
of  Lessons  ui  Prose  and  Poetry  in  words  of  not  more  than  Two  Syllables  fran 
the  easiest  to  the  most  difficult ;  with  numerous  Pictorial  Embellishments. 
The  Lessons  in  Drawing  are  completed,  by  numerous  Progressive  Modeh 
The  Spelling,  Defining  and  Prunuoiu^ogDases  consist,  and  thus  constitute  a 
Dictionary,  of  the  words  which  oocor  in  5ie  preceding  Reading  Lessons ;  the 
Definitions  of  which  are  given  also  in  Dissyllables. 


Here  the  Series  doses ;  as  the  Author  conceives  that  tne  Pupil  who  has  tho- 
roughly studied  these  little  volumes  will  readiW  master  any  boc^  which  a 
sound  discretion  would  subsequentlv  place  in  his  nands. 

To  those  who  seek  to  encouTaue  a  lamiliarity  witn  tne  Anglo-Saxon  portico 
of  our  language,  these  books  wilfbe  a  desideratum ;  as,  with  rare  exceptions, 
ill  the  words  which  have  been  used  in  them  are  Saxon  in  Ui^  derivation, 
ind  constitute  therefore  the  staple  of  that  noble  language  whidi  is  destined  to 
be  the  mother  tongue  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  vast  continent. 

Tkese  volumes  are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  strength  of  Binding  and  Paper; 
slegance,  plainness  and  largeness  of  Typography ;  and  frequency  a^  appro- 
priateness of  Cmbellishraems — in  all  400  in  number. 

Teachere  and  Parents  are  invited  to  examine  them ;  and  are  recommended  If 
peruee  the  Frtfaub^  for  a  detailed  statement  of  their  peculiar  features. 

^66) 


Eafn  Ib/bftf  and  Primary  School  Beadet»  and  Dejinen. 


ExcerpUfrom  NodceB  bp  ike  Press. 


We  fesrlMBly  oommeod  these  books 
to  the  notice  of  Parents,  Teachers,  School 
Directors,  and  all  interested  in  the  aabject 
of  Primary  Ediication.— tAsmt.  Stntind, 

We  would  call  the  especial  attention  of 
Parents  and  Teachers  of  young  children  to 
heSe  books.  —  National  GametU, 

We  pronounce  the  plan  good,  and  the 
lecution  excellent. — XT.  S,  Gxuette* 

The  arrangement  is  simple,  natural  and 
efficient,  andthe  first  volume  suited  to  the 
earl?  dawn  of  infaney.— iMitr«r. 

We  are  bound  to  oonsioar  these  as  the 
best  set  of  Pximaiy  booke  yet  issued. -— 
MeUdlfe^B  Star. 


We  do  not  see  how  it  U  possible  to  pr^ 
pare  •  more  admirable  system  for  th<»  |>ur- 
pose  intended.  It  appears  to  h^ve  beeK 
compiled  b]r  a  master  hand.— 5at.  Coi^ner, 

TiiiB  Series  is  beautifully  executed  .... 

So   larious   and   comprchenave  a 

aeries,  and  one  so  cleverly  got  up,  has  not 
before  made  its  appearance. — maeemger. 

Mr  J.  Orvillb  Taylor,  of  New  York 
80  well  known  as  the  zealous  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  National  Ekiucation,  has  given 
these  books  his  strong  approval,  aiid  re- 
commends themr  in  prefereooe  to  all  others, 
in  his  Public  Lectures. 


ExcerpUfrom  Critiques  iy  50  Teachers. 

Trb  Ibllowin^  are  Bxeerpts  ftoB  the  TasUoMnialf  of  Teaehsi*  now  is  fhs  pcMwwiue  of  tte 
Publlflhers,  whicJi  are  prioted  ia  txtmtm,  with  the  nanes  and  reaideaces  of  the  fentlem«n,  in  a 
prospectus  which  will  be  given  to  all  who  may  apply  fbr  it. 


"  I  have  been  ezeeedinglymtified  by  • 
perusal  of  them. ...  .1  coneurer  your  books 
superior  to  any  now  in  use." 

**I  believe  them   •"   **' 


to  be  much  better 
idapted  for  the  purpoee,  than  any  work 
srith  which  I  am  acquainted." 

' '  fioth  the  plan  and  arrangement  I  highly 
9prove." 

*'  The  Series  is,  in  my  opinion^  the  best 
diat  has  fallen  under  my  notice. 

"  I  consider  it  the  best  Work  for  the  pur- 
pose that  I  have  seen.*' 

"  I  believe  them  to  be  remarkablr  well 
dklculated  ktr  the  instruction  of  the  oegin- 
ner. 

^  I  find  in  them  a  progressive  and  well- 
chosen  series  of  lessons,  happily  adapted  to 
»be  capacity  of  young  learners. 

' '  I  believe  them  to  be  better  calculated  to 
expedite  the  education  of  children  than  any 
works  that  have  come  under  my  notk».'* 

"I  feel  no  hesitation  in  recommending 
h  [the  Series]  as  the  best  work  for  promot- 
ing the  object  .intended  with  whicn  I  am 
acquainted." 

**  Kay's  Infant  and  Primary  School 
Series  sppears  to  me  to  be  a  work  in  every 
leapect  adapted  to  the  wants  of  children 
who  are  just  entering  on  the  study  of  writ- 
ten  language In  these  Uitle  vo- 

hfnes,  words  are  truly  the  signs  of  ideaa. 

Eere  the  child  may  not  only  oe  taught  to 

oad  with  facility,  but,  almost  unaided,  to 

understand  what  he  ^ads So  nume- 

^ids  and  important  are  the  advantages  pre- 
sented to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  that  a 
more  extended  acquaintance  with  the  work 
cannot  dgdl  to  secure  its  general  adoption  in 
Primary  Schools  *' 

*'  I  have  most  carefully  read  over  and 
examined    *  Kay's   Infant   and    Primary 
School  Series,'  and  have  no  hesitarion  in 
layinij;  (hey  are  most  admirably  adapted  for  i 
lor  mteiided  and  piofiessed  oujecu"  1 


"  Some  of  its  features  are  as  novel  as 
they  are  valuable ;  and  it  combines  mortf, 
tot  the  SHW  and  priett  than  aiiy  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  fallen  under  my  notice." 

"  I  have  looked  through  the  Series  with 
great  satisfaction.  The  progressive  theory 
which  you  have  adopted  is  excellently 
suited  to  lead  on  the  young  mind  by  mife 
and  not  too  laborious  steps.  The  carrving 
out  of  the  plan  is  generally  successful*' 

"  I  cotisider  them,  in  all  points,  to  be 
superior  to  Any  books  fbr  the  like  purpose 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"  I  take  pleasure  in  pronouncing  on  them 

a  most  fiivoarable  opinion better 

adapted  to  the  purpoee  for  which  they  were 
designed,  than  any  other  school  booK  with 
whicn  I  am  iamihar." 

"  To  Teachers  of  Primary  Schools  this 

Series  will  be  a  valuable  auxiUarv 

The  hope  is  cordially  expreMed,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Publisnen  may  be  re- 
warded according  to  the  merits  of  the  work 
alone,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub- 
scriber, will  amply  repay  them." 

'*  I  confidently  pronounce  them  superior 
to  any  books  of  the  kindl  have  ever  seen." 

**  I  am  entirely  satiBfied  of  their  superi- 
ority to  anv  books  having  a  similar  purp  jse, 
with  whicn  I  am  acquainted." 

* '  I  have  had  actual  proof  of  their  practi- 
cal utility  in  creating  an  intereat  in  the  vo> 
laiile  minds  of  chilcven,  and  securing  their 

attention On  the  whole,  not  to  be 

tedious,  I  most  heartily  approve  the  plan, 
and  recoAimend  the  adoption  of  your 
Series." 

**  Esteeming  it  decidedly  the  best  ele- 
mentary work  which  I  have  eeen,  I  hope 
it  will  be  generally  introduced  into  tne 
schools  for  which  it  is  designed." 

*'  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  have  not  mei 
with  any  book  of  the  kind  so  well  adapted 
to  the  capacities  of  young  chitdren." 


Kay  9  Infant  and  Primary  School  Readen  and  DefmerM, 


**l  thttid  predict  many  benefits  will 
fwult  from  tne  general  introduetion  of 
these  works  into  schools,  in  which,  I  trust, 
ny  own  will  share." 

* '  Having  critically  examined  these  bean- 
lifut  little  works,  I  cbeerfiilly  reooEHnend 
thcra  to  teachers." 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  to  be  by  far  the  best  books  of  the 
kind  for  young  persons  in  our  langua^." 

**  Having  used  them,  I  am  convinced 
Chat  every  one  who  will  give  them  a  trial. 
wiH  find  them  to  interest  their  pupils,  and 
advAnce  their  progress,  more  than  anything 
of  the  kind  that  has  yet  appeared." 

"  Upon  the  whole,  I  am  constrained  to 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  work  of  the  kind 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

*'  I  consider  the  plan  well  calculated*  to 
bring  forward  the  younger  class  of  Scholara. 
Accordingly,  I  have  introduced  it  into  my 
schools." 

"  Parents  and  Teachers  who  wish  for 
books  both  attractive  anc^ interesting,  will 
find  these  to  be  just  what  they  lequire." 

"The  designer  of  'Kay's  Series'  has 
produced  a  work,  in  my  opinion,  superior, 
m  very  many  respects,  to  the  works  of  those 
who  nave  gone  before  him." 

"  They  ore,  in  my  judgment,  better, 
m«ch  better  calculated  tor  ine  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended,  than  all  put  toge« 
ther  that  have  preceded  them ;  and  I  trust 
that  the  public  will  join  me  in  this  opinion." 

**  I  should  have  no  hesitancy  in  at  once 
placing  them  in  the  hands  of  beginners,  in- 
prefcrence  to  all  others." 

**  I  have  carefully  examined  them. . . ,  I 
consider  them  extremely  well  adapted  to 
improve  those  for  whom  tney  ar^  intended." 

**  The  design  is  excellent,  and  has  been 
executed  most  successfully." 

**  I  consider  them  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Primary  edu- 
cation." 

*'  I  have  carefully  examined  'Ka^*s 
Series,*  and  feel  no  hesitation  in  saymg 
that  I  consider  them  superior  to  any  series 
of  the  kind  now  extant." 

"I  have  just  finished  t  careful  exami- 
nation of  *  Kay's  Series,'  and  rarelv,  if 
ever,  have  I  met  with  a  work  for  children 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
my  mind.  The  author  seems  to  possess 
the  happy  art  of  converting  what  was 
deemed  labour  to  pastime,  and  pain  to 
pleasure. . . .  ^  Henceforth  children  may  be 
taught  to  tpeak  their  fir$t  voordt  from  ^tis 
books.  The  author  has,  in  my  judgment, 
discovered  and  adopted  the  true  simplicity 
oi  nature.^  I  can  but  regard  its  pubUcauon 
as  an  era  in  American  education  —  indeed 
in  the  English  language."  ^ 

**I  have  diligently  examined  '  Kay's 
Series,'  and  think  it  superiorly  well  adapted 
to  the  improvement  of  the  infant  mind." 

"  I  have  given  them  as  full  an  examina- 
tion M  time  and  circumstances  would  per- 
mit ;  sufficient,  however,  to  satisfy  my^lf 
of  tneir  intrinsic  merits,  and  entire  adapta- 
tion to  ^e  class  of  students  for  which  tiiey 
tee  intMided." 


"  The  theory  of  teaching  writien  ian 
g[nage,  as  exemplified  in  *  Kay's  Progmk 
sive  Series'  of  Reading  Books,  is.  in  my 
opinion,  the  true  one  and  the  praeiioa 
upon  it  must  lead  to  the  happiest  iasoet. 
It  is  nature's  method  of  teacnio^  written 
language.  I  shall  loae  no  time  m  tntfo- 
duana  them  into  my  school." 

**  I  nave  examined  them  with  attenpon, 
arid  belieya  them  to  be  quite  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  the  purpqae  in- 
tended, which  has  met  my  view. 

"I  conceive  them  to  be  the  best,  of  the 
kind,  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and 
intend  using  them  in  my  schooL*' 

*'  I  feel  no  hesitation  m  saying  that  they 
are  decidedly  better  adapted  wr  traininc 
the  Inliuit  mmd,  than  any  work  with  whica 
I  am  acquainted." 

"  The  admirable  manner  in  which  they 
are  '  gotten  up,'  the  introduction  of  this 
Script  charectere,  and  the  Elementary 
Exercises  in  Drawing,  give  them  a  supe- 
riority over  all  works  of  the  kind  that  have 
fallen  under  my  obserratton." 

"From  a  critical  examination  of  them, 
I  believe  that  they  are  well  adapted  to  the 
end  they  propose  to  subserve. ...  I  will  do 
whatever  lies  in  my  power  to  introduce 
them.to  ^blic  kttention." 

"  I  have  carefully  examined  '  Kay's  Pro- 
gressive Series.'  I  think  they  are  aomirablv 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  cnildren.  I  shas 
introduce  them  into  my  Primsry  School." 

"Their  advanta^  over  other  works  of 
the  kind  eonsists  m  their  conducting  the 
child  st^p  by  step,  by  easy  and  pleaaant 
gradations,  tnrough  the  inapient  stsgcs  of 
Its  study." 

*'  Having  carefully  eixamined  'Kay's  Se> 
ries,'  I  recommend  n,  as,  in  my  jridgiDeDi, 
the  best  work  for  the  purpose  inteodsd 
with  which  I  am  acquainted." 

"  I  can  recommend  them  to  those  whs 
instruct  young  children  as  TsJuable  aux- 
iliaries." 

"  Having  examined  them,  I  have  been 
much  pleufd  with  the  new  and  valuiltls 
features  introduced  into  them,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  the/public  as  better  sdaptec 
to  the  purpose  of  Elementary  instructioa, 
than  any  series  which  I  haye  seen." 

"  Having  for  a  length  of  time  expoienced 
the  want  of  some  introductory  work,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  ^ild-— one  by  whica 
his  ideas  might  be  taught  to  assume  i 
tangible  form,  from  the  matter  presented  tc 
his  mind — we  have' carefully  and  atten- 
tively examined  'Kay's Infiintand  Primair 
School  Reader,  in  three  volumes,'  a  work 
purporting  to  supply  the  deficiency  com- 
plained of,  and  we  nave  no  hesitation  in 
I  giving  It-  our  decided  and  unqualified  ap- 
provu.  I'he  works  heretofore  in  use  have 
presented  a.  mass  of  matter,  without  any 
adaptation  to  the  comprehension  of  thost 
for  whom  they  were  intended ;  the  intelieo* 
,  tual  food  was  too  fross  for  the  delicate  con 
stitution  of  the  mfant  mind,  and  tended 

rather  to  injure  than  improve  its  tone 

The  best  evidence  oi  our  approval,  is  Ihe 
introduction  of  the  work  into  our  schooL" 

(«0> 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  flYe  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified 
time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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